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BARBARIAN ASCENDENCY. 


CHAPL ER LAL NTil Tribes OF THE NORTH. 


HE opening paragraphs of 

Modern History relate to 
the Barpartan NATIONS. 
The warlike tribes that 
for several centuries had 
beaten avainst the north- 
eastern frontiers of the 
Roman Empire at last burst through the bar- 
riers which the Cresars had set against them 
and swept the Old Civilization into ruins. 

Peninsular Europe became the spoil of the 
invaders. The immense populations of bar- 
barism, long heaped up on the further banks 
of the Rhine and the Danube, suddenly dif 
fused themselves as a spreading flood over all 
the better parts of the West. It may prove 
of interest to take at least a cursory survey of 
the barbarians, as it respects their ethnology, 
institutions, and general history. 

The warlike peoples by whom the Empire 
of the Romans was subverted belonged to 
three different raees: the Germanic, the Slanic, 
and the Seythie. Whether the first two groups 
may be traeed to a eommon Teutonic oriyin is 
a question belonging to the ethnologist rathcr 
than to the historian. It is sufficient to note 


the fact that in the fifth century the Germanic 
and Slayie tribes were already so clearly dis- 
criminated as to constitute different groups of 
population, As to the Seythie or Asiatic 
invaders they were manifestly of a distinet 
stock from the Teutonic nations, whom they 
drove before them into the confines of the 
Empire. 

1. Tre Germans. To this family belonged 
the Goths, with their two divisions ot' Visi- or 
Western, and Ostre- or Eastern Goths; the 
Allemannian confederation, consisting of sey- 
eral tribes, the Suevi being the chief; the 
Mareomanni, the Quai, the lermunduri, the 
Tleruli, the Gepidw, the Vandals, the Lom- 
bards, the Franks, the Angles, the Saxons, 
the Burgnudians, and the Bavarians. 

Of these many and populous tribes, ainong 
Their 


orivin has never been definitely ascertained. 


the most impertant were the Gores, 


The first historical contact between them and 

the Romanus was in the year A. D. 250, when 

the Emperor Decius was called to confrout 

them on the Danube. They had, however, 

becu previously mentioned both by PHny and 

Ptolemy. By sviae authors they have been 
(asa 
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eonfounded with the Gete; but tor this con- 
fusion there is no good reason, 

Historically, the Goths are associated with 
the Vandals and the Gepidee. Procupius, in- 
deed, revards the three tribes as mere subdivis- 
ions of the same uation. Before their tirst im- 
pact with the Romans the Goths were located 
in the region north of the Huxine. .A century 
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with the Empire began. In the mean time 
they became divided into the two great fam- 
ilies ot Visi- or Western, and Ostro- or Eastern 
Goths. Vhe latter occupied the territory lying 
between the Danube and the Carpathian 
mountains, and stretchy from the borders of 
Hungary to Bessarabia. The former were 
located in Southern Russia between the Don 


INCOMING OF THE BARBARIANS, 
Drawn by If. Vogel. 


later, about A. D. 250, they were e-tablished 
on the Lower Danube. Before that time ther 
had made an ineursion into Thrace and de- 
vasted a considerable district of eountry. In 
the vear 262 they were defeated in battle by 
Amilianus, amd seven vears later by Clau- 
dius, Near the eloze of the third century 
they obtained possession of the provinee of 
Dacia, and frem this region their struggle 


and the Dniester. For a while the two races 
were ruled by a eommon king. When the 
Uunnish invasions began the Visigoths put 
themsclves under the proteetion of the Empire 
and were first assigned a distriet in Thrace, 
but afterwards came into possession of Mvesia. 

From the times of Theodosius the Goths 
became constantly more aggressive, and it was 
evident that they contemplated no less than 
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the subversion of the Empire. Meanwhile, 
they were pressed forward by the Hunnish 
hordes that came pouring in from Asia, They 
were thus precipitated into Jtaly. Led on hy 
Alarie, they were, tirst in the year 408, bought 
off with an enormous ransom. A sceond and 
a third time the Gothic kine returned to the 
siege of the city, and in August of 410 Rome 
was taken and pillaged. Called, however, to 
other fields of conquest, the Goths left the 
erippled Empire for a season to the successors 
of Honorius. In the middle of the century 
they joined the Romans in a combined attack 
upon the halfmillion of Huns whom Attila 
had Jed into Gaul, In the years that followed 
the countries of Spain and Southern France 
were completely dominated by the Gothic race, 
and in A. D. 476 the nation of the Heruli, 
led by their king Odoacer, overthrew what 
remained of the Western Empire, and estab- 
lished the Osrnowormic WixGpom of Italy. 

Of the two Gothie peoples, the Visizoths, 
if not the more powerful, were the more en- 
lightened. Having first established themselves 
in South-western Franee, they gradually made 
their way through the Pyrenees and spread as 
far as the river Ebro. Under the leadership 
of their king, Wallia, they overthrew the king- 
dom of the Silingi, a tribe of Vandal origin, 
and thus secured a toothold in Spain. The 
Vandals, under the lead of Crenserie, retired 
jnto Northern Africa, and the Visigoths soon 
overran the whole of the Spanish peninsula. 
Ouly a small district in the north-we-t re- 
mained under the dominion of the 
Even this provinee, after maintaining it= in- 
dependence till the vear 
to submission and added 
Kincpom, 

In A. D. 471 King Enric, the most distin- 
guished sovereign of the Visigoths, put au end 
to Roman authority in Spain, and established 
a new coustitution. By the close of the sixth 
century a fusion had been effeeted of the na- 
tive Spanish, Latin, and Gothic elements of pop- 
ulation, and the Kixcpom oF THE VIsIvOTHS 
beeame the xole political power in the pen- 
insula. 


Suevi. 


585, was reduced 
to the Vistcornre 


In a paragraph above mention was made 
of the persistent stand of the Svevi in North- 
western Spain. This tribe of Germans had 


its native seat In Upper Saxony, beyond the 


Elbe. 
wood, were crected the altars of their super- 
This torest, 
was regarded as the spot of the nation’s origin, 


There in ancient times, ii a sacred 


stition. called the Sonnenwald, 
The Snuevi were among the most warlike and 
powerful of the Teutonic tribes. They spread 
from. the banks of the Oder to the Daunbe. 
Such was their prowess that the Canlish na- 
tions declared to Cawsar by their ambassadors 
that they regarded it as no disgrace to have 
fled before the Suevi, against whom not even 
the immortal gods might stand in battle. It 
was in the reign of the Emperor Caracalla 
that the Suevi were first felt on the borders 
of Rome. The levionaries of the Empire were 
stunned by the fierce blows of the Germanic 
warrlors. 

Jn the disturbed period following the reign 
of Decius the Suevi made their way into Gaul, 
and thenee procecded by way of Ravenna 
til their savage banners were seen almost as 
The Senate, in the ab- 
sence of the Emperors, spurred into activity 
by the imminent peril of the state, raised a 
large army of pretorians and conscripts, and 
the Suevi, not without an immense collection 
Soon atter- 


far south as Rome. 


of spoils, fell back into Germany. 
wards, however, an army of three hundred 
thousand Ademanni was again in Italy, bnt 
war defeated by Gallicnus in a battle near 
Milan. Jn order to stay the inroads of the 
barbarians, the Emperor then espoused Pipa, 
the daughter of the king of the Suevi, and 
gave to her father as the price of peace the 
provinee of Pannonia. After many vicissi- 
tudes the Suevi became established on the 
hanks of the Neckur, and, as already men- 
tioned, in the province of Calbia, in Spain, 
In the former position they laid the founda- 
tions of the Krxepow orf Suervia, which is 
only a variation of the original name of the 
tribe; and from the latter they were expelled 
by the Visigoths in the year 585, 

Our first notices of the MArcomMAannt are 
derived trom Strabo and Tacitus. The native 
seats of this strong tribe were in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Here, under their great king Maro- 
hodnus, they established a powerfu) monarehy, 
and became a terror to the surrounding ua- 
The name Marcomanni signifies MJarch- 
men or horderers, and was, no doubt, applied 


tiens. 


to several neighboring tribes in the confines of 
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Germany. In the times of Cresar, the Miurco- 
manni constituted a part of the army of Ario- 
vistus. After the establishment of their king- 
dom on the Danube, they became involved in 
wars with the Cherusei, and soon atterwards 
controuted the Roman legions stationed on the 
Danubian border. 

In the reign of the Emperor, Marcus Au- 
relius, the Mareomanni headed a conteder- 
ation of German tribes against the Romans. 
Aurelius dicd while engaged in the attempt to 
break up the Marcomannie league, and his 
son Commoadus was constrained to purchase a 
peace which he could not conquer from his 
German adversaries. During the third and 
fonrth centuries the cis-Danuhian provinces 
were several times overrun by the Marcomanii, 
but they did not succeed, cither there or elxe- 
where, in laying the fonndations of a perma- 
nent state. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the relative importance of the nation grew 
less and less, until it finally disappeared from 
history. 

The Qvapr were kinsmen of the Suevi, 
having their original homes in South-castern 
Germany. 
the celebrated Hereynian Forest, of which so 


One of their principal haunts was 


graphic an account has been preserved in- the 
Sixth Book of Cresar’s Gullie Wer. Their ter- 
ritories had joined those of the Pannouians 
and the Mareomanni, with whom they were 
generally in alliance. At the time of the es 
tablishment of the Roman Empire the Quadi 
were among the most powerful of the German 
nations. In the time of the Emperor Tiberius 
their government was a monarchy, a certain 
Vannius occupying the throne. During the 
reign of Mareus Aurelius, the Quadi became 
a member of the (rermanic confederation, 
which was organized against the Romans, and 
it was they who, in the great battle of A. D. 
174, were about to destroy the imperial le- 
gions, when the fortunate occurrence of a 
storm turned the tide and gave the victory to 
Rome. 

During the years A.D. 357-359, the ex- 
posed provinces of the Empire were dreadfully 
harrassed hy this warlike people, who, in al- 
liance with the Sarmatians, eaptured the fron- 
tier posts, and made it necessary for Constan- 
tius to exert himself to the utmost to stay 


their ravages. They were, however, speedily 


subdued, and the chiefs of the nation, even 
from beyond the Carpathian mountains, were 
vlad to save themsclyes by making their sub- 
mission ind giving hostages to the Emperor. 
The nation maintained its independence until 
near the close of the following century when 
they were absorbed by the more powerful 
Croths, amd ceased to he a separate people. 

The nation of the Tentvii were destined to 
establish the first barbarian kingdom in Italy. 
These were the most migratory of all the Ger- 
man tribes, insomuch that their original seats 
have remained a matter of conjecture. At 
different times they appeared on the Dniester 
and the Rhine; in Greece and Taly; in Spain 
and Seandinayia. In the third century of our 
era, during the reigns of Claudius and Cralhi- 
enus, the Heruli jotmed the Goths en their ex- 
pedition against the countries of the Euxine. 
Tn war they were among the bravest of the 
brave, disdaining the use of defensive armor 
and condemning the widows and infirm of the 
tribe to perish heeause they were of no further 
service to the nation, After uniting their forees 
with those of the Goths in various invasions 
of the Danubian provinces of the Empire, 
they were conquered by their alhes, and re- 
duced to an inferior position. In the year 
451, they joined Attila on his march into 
Gaul, aud after the death of that savage chief: 
tain were united with the other German na- 
tions in the final expedition against Rome. 
With the eapture of the city, in the year 476, 
Odoacer assumed the title of king of Italy, 
and, though by no means the greatest of the 
barbarian leaders, became the founder of the 
first kingdem established by the invaders on 
the ruins of Rome, About the xame time the 
Heruli sueceeded in’ establishing a second 
kingdom in the central part of Hungary, 
where they maintained themselves until they 
were overpowered by the Lombards. 

The native haunts of the GEpmpazs appear 
to have Teen on the Vistula, near the Baltie. 
It is from this position that their first moye- 
ments were directed against the civilized states 
of the South. At the first they were associ- 
ated with the Vandals, and were afterwards 
leagued with the Goths of the Middle Danube. 
At the time of the invasion of Attila they 
were obliged to follow the standard of that 
imperial savage, but after his death they re- 
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gainc the tr iudeye ndenee. Under their Kine 
Adarie, they beat baek the Huns fren their 
territories on the Lewer Draube, and been, 
one of the most prosperous states, “Twelve 
years after the dowutall af the Western Van 
pire, Theodoric, hing of the Ostroueth, de- 
feated the Gepidse ina great Tattle near Sir 
minum. Afterwards, in O66, the mation satlered 
a second overthrow at the diamds af Adboin, 
king of the Lombards, and trom thar time the 
remnants of the people were gradually ab- 
sorbed hy the dominant populations around 
them. 

Next to the Goth» in iuportanee was the 
great race of the Vanpans, It appears that 
they, like the AHenmini, consisted at the first 
of a contederation of tribes hound tegether by 
a community of interests and institutions, 
Their native seats were in the uorthern parts 
of Germany, whence at an early period they 
migrated into the eountry of the Miesenecbirge 
and subsequently into Paunonia and Dacia. 
Some eminent authors have classified the JTer- 
ult, Burgundians, and Lombards as different 
branches of the Vandal race. In the hegin- 
ning of the fitth century this great people 
began its movement westward through Ger- 
many into Gaul and Spain. Having erossed 
the Pyrenves they established themselves ahout 
the year 410 in the country cast and south of 
the kingdom of the Spanish Snevi, A: short 
time subsequently they pressed their 
southward into the ancient province of Bietica, 
where they founded the still more celebrated 
kingdom of Vaxpabrera, stil] known as Anda- 
At the eloze of the first quarter of the 
fitth century the great Genserie became king 
of the Vandals, 
contributed by his eenius and bravery to 


way 


Jusia. 
und during dis Jone reign 


establish and extend the dominion of his peo- 
ple. In the vear 429. while the imbecile aud 
profligate Valentinian LEP. occupied the atleved 
throne of the Westem Empire, Genseric, as 
already related in the preceding Volume,! was 
invited by Bonithee, governor of Africa, ta 
eross over and support bis eanse. 9 usily wa- 
the Viuudal king persuaded to uudertake a 
measure which promiscd such Taree and inex- 
With an army of fifty thou- 
mien he subdued the 
Northern Africa as far south as Tunis. 


pensive results. 
whole coast of 


The 


sani 


Tee Volume IT, pe OHA. 
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iJands of Sicily. Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Baleares were soon added ta Genseric’s domin- 
ious. In the year 409 au aruy of Vandals 
returned into Tialy and captured the eity of 
Rome. In matters of religious faith they were 
tollowers of Arius, and this brousht them into 
eonthet with the orthodox Christians of Italy, 
aviinst Whom they waged a tieree persecution. 

Thus were laid the foundations of the Kinc- 
DOM OF THE VanbaLs. For more than a cen- 
tury the The 
whole of Spain, the Western Mediterranean 


state grew and flourished, 
included 
Not 


until Belisarius, the great general of Justinian, 


islnnds and Northern wAtriea were 


within the Jimits ef Vandal dominion. 


itted avain the banner of the Empire in the 
Woet did the kingdom of the Vandals receive 
a staggering blow. In the year 654 Gelimer, 
the Just of their kings, was deteated and de- 
The Vandals 


never reecavered trom the shock, but at once 


throned by the Roman arns. 
ceased to be the ruling people in the vast 
had conquered. It 
is believed that in the Berber istauds their 
descendants are still to be reeognized by the 


domains which Geuserie 


blue eves and fair complexion pecuhar to the 
(rermian race. 

Next in influence 
nations were the LomBarps or Long Beards, 


among the barbarian 
an ouncient Teutonic tribe, kinsmen of the 
Suevi. Their first historieal appearance was 
on the banks of the river Elbe. In this region 
they began to manifest their activities as early 
For a while they 
were leagued with Arminius, prince ef the 


as the ren of wAugustus. 


Cherusci, whom they assisted in destroying 
Tn the palmy times of 
the Empire the Lombards gave no further 
sien of hostility te civilization, but in the 
hevinning of the fifth century they suddenly 
reippeared in Tlungary and on the northern 
banks of the Danube. Tt appears that in 
these distriets they were for a while held in 
subjection by the Hernli; but in the sixth 
century they reversed their relations with this 
people and waved against them an extermi- 


the legions of Varus. 


uttine wartare, They then crossed the Danube 
wud made an expedition into the Pannonian 
At a later period 
they traversed the Julian sAlps, led by their 
erent king Atboin, and debouched inte the 
valley of the Po. Tere, in the vear 568, they 


kingdom of the Gepidee. 
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laid the foundations of the Krsanom orp Low- 
BARDY, Which continued for more than two 
hundred years to be one of the leading barha- 
rian states of the West. 

The great race of the Franks, like the Al- 
lemanni and the Suevi, first appear as a coni- 
federation of tribes. The old namex of the 
Sigambri, Chamavi, Amprivarii, Bructeri, and 
Catti are thought to have designated those 
early tribal divisions. The native seats of the 
race were on the Lower Rhine, where they re- 
mained until the third century, when large 
bodies of the Frankish warriors began to make 
incursions into Ganl. As early as the tines 
of the Emperor Probus they became a menace 
to Roman authority in the North. When 
Carausiux, who had been sent to defend the 
Gallic states against the barbarians, turned 
traitor to his master, he made an alliance with 
the Franks, to whom in recompense for their 
services he gave the country on the Seheldt. 

This region they continued to bold till the 
reign of Constantine the Great, when they 
were repressed by that sovereign, and con- 
fined to their original settlements. In the 
times of Julian the Apostate, however, they 
regained the countries conferred by Caran- 
sinus, and continued to hold them until the 
overthrow of the Empire. They beeame di- 
vided into two nations, known as the Salian 
and the Ripuarian Franks. It was the former 
division which during the fifth century con- 
tinned to assail the tribes of Gaul, and pres- 
ently afterwards, under the chicftain Clovis, 
laid the foundations of the Kixapom or THE 
Franks, or France. The Ripuarian Franks 
spread southward, ocenpying both banks of the 
Rhine, extending their borders westward to 
the Mense and eastward to the Main. In the 
latter region they established the head-quarters 
of their dominion in the country named Fran- 
conia. Both divisions of the nation have eon- 
tributed largely to the modern populations of 
France and the adjacent parts of Germany. 

We now come to two barbarian peoples, 
who were properly the progenitors of the 
English-speaking race—the ANGLES and the 
Saxons. The first were an ancient German 
tribe of the North. Though migratory in 
their habits, they seem to have found a per- 
manent footing in the Danish islands, where 
they multiphed and became a powerful body 


of warriors and pirates. From Denncirk west- 
ward they infested the seas, braving the open 
ocean in twoe-oared bouts, and fighting a con- 
stant battle with the ferocity of nature. They 
made their way to Britain, iivaded the island 
under the lead of their chieftains, and chanved 
the name of the conquered couutry to Angle- 
Land, or England. The name of the race is 
also preserved in the distriet of Angeln in 
Schleswig, but their fame is insular rather 
than continental. 

The more powerful and noted nations were 
the Saxons, whose original seats were in the 
north-western lowlands of Germany, along 


the Lower Elbe. 


been yariously derived from sv, meaning a 


The name of the raee has 


knite or short sword, and from Sakaisina, or 
Tn the earli- 
cst times the Saxons were the head of a low- 


sons of the Sakai, or Scythians. 


land league, embracing the tribes between the 
Skager Rack and the country of the Franks. 
The beginning of the fifth century found them 
in alliance with the Romans. A Httle later 
they were the leaders of the barbarians by 
whom Britain wax wrested from the Celts. In 
this great movement they were so closely united 
with the Angles that the two peooples—having 
no particular discrimination from cach other 
in race, institutions, or 
known as ANGLO-SAXONS. 


language — became 

These hardy war- 
riers were, if the tradition of the times may 
he averedited, at the first invited hy Vortigern, 
king of the British Celts, to come over to the 
island and aid him in repelling the Picts and 
Seots, who, after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions, had broken over the northern border, 
and were threatening the Celtie tribes with 
destruction, = No 
Saxons landed in the island than their eupid- 


sooner, however, had the 


ity was aroused, and sending for yreénforee- 
ments of their countrymen they swept the 
Celts before them, and seized the better part 
of Britain for themselves. The whole south- 
eastern part of the island passed under the 
dominion of the invaders, and the foundations) 
were prexently laid of the petty Saxon king- 


doms of Went, Sussex, Wrossex, East 
Anata, Mercia, Essex, Brernicia, and 


Dema, which by their mergement in the 
eighth century were destined to constitute the 
hasis of the greatness of England. 

Next in order may be mentioned the Bur- 


Hai: 
oulb 
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GUNDIANS, who tr their origin are thought to ' displayed itself in its best estate. 


have been of the same stock with the Gothe. 
Their primitive seats Jay between the Oder 
and the Vistula, from whieh position they 
were expelled at an early period by the (re- 
pide. They then settled in the region between 
the Main and the Neckar, and in the bevin- 
nine of the fitth eentury joined the Sueyi and 
the Vandals in their initial 
Gaul. Jn the country bounded by the Alps, 
the Saone and the Rhone, the Burzundians 
established themselves, fixing their capital first 
at Geneva, and afterwards at Lyons, Were 
they remained until the year 554, when their 


incursions ito 


king, Gundemar, was conquered and killed in 
a battle with the Franks, who thereupon be- 
came masters of Burgundy, Having Jost their 
political power by this catastrophe, the Bur- 
gunidians were by degrees amalzamated with 
the conquering people, and ceased to be an 
independent race, 

Among the Teutonie tribes swept westward 
by the invasion of Attila should be mentioned 
the Bavanrans. The first references to this 
nation discover their presence in Pannonia and 
Noricum, A little later, however, when The- 
odosius had purchased an ignominions peace 
of the Huns, the Bavarians revolted from At- 
tila, and, being supported by the Romans, 
succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
The nation became influential in Rhetia, Vin- 
delicia, and Noricum, where the Bavarians 
were governed hy their own kings both hefore 
and after the downfall of the West. From 
the middle of the sixth to the middle of the 
seventh century, the Franks by continued ag- 
gressions gradually curtailed the Bavarian do- 
minions and finally incorporated the state with 
their own, leaving the government, however, 
to be administered by native dukes. These 
rulers frequently revolted against their mas- 
ters, and were as many times suppressed, until 
finally, in 777, an insurrection, headed by 
Thassilo If., was put down by the strong hand 
of Charlemagne, The government of Bavaria 
then remained to the Carlovingian Ifonse un- 
til the same became extinet in A, D, 911. 

Of these barbarian nations, and many other 
petty tribes of the same race, the most power- 
ful were, as already said, the Goths, the Van- 
dals, and the Franks. It was among the first 
of these, perhaps, that the barbarian character 


OUT 


Especially 
were the Visigoths conspicuous among the Teu- 
tonie peoples for the character and extent ot’ 
their culture. 
was more highly developed than those of the 
Their contact with the 
Romans, especially atter their settlement in 
hither Dacia, was more regular and beueticial 
than that between the Empire and any other 
The Christianization of the Goths, also, 


The language of this people 


other Teutonic tribes. 


state, 
falling as the new faith did upon the conscience 
af a people just awaking trom the shimbers of 
barbarism, showed better results so far as the 
development of moral character was concerned 
To 
these elevating influences should be added the 
special fact of the carly translation of the Bi- 
ble into the Gothie language—a cireumstauce 
so remarkable in its nature and ultimate re- 
sults as to merit a particular notice in this 
place. 

In the year A. D. 267, in the course of a 
war with the Eastern Empire, an army of 
Goths was sent into Asia Minor, where the in- 
vaders laid waste the province of Cappadocia, 
and carried back to the Danube a large num- 
her of prisoners, amoug whom were many per- 
sons of culture and many Christians. In the 
year 517, there was born in a Gothic home 
in Dacia, of one of the Cappadocian mothers 
whom a Gothie chief had taken to wife, a child 
who received from his parents the name of 
Unrizas. From his boyhood he was taught the 
doctrines of Christianity, and carly became a 
zealous adherent of that fhith. He studied 
(reek and Latin, going to Constantinople for 
that purpose, thus familiarizing himself with 
the New Testament in the original. About 
this time, the Christian Goths tell under the 
displeasure of their pagan neighbors, and were 
Th 
order to save his brethren trom martyrdom, 
the voung Ulfilas conceived the design of em- 
igrating with his people to the hither side of 
the Danube. He accordingly went as ambas- 
sador to Constantine, and obtained from that 
sovereign the privilege of bringing a Christian 
colony into the provinee of hither Dacia. 

While the youthful apostle was in Constan- 
tinople he became acquainted with the re- 
nowned Eusebius, then bishop of the Eastern 
Chureh, and by him was himself consecrated 


than had ever been exhibited in Rome. 


subjected by them to severe persecutions. 


y CNIVERS AE PUSTORS: 
we bishop oof tie Goths. Te new formed the 
desivn of tnrniies the Sertptures duto the dan 
The 


radical as it was broadhy conceived, 


vnage of bis people. HiGdsHPe Wits as 
For seven 
years Uliilas labored) asstdoonsiy at the great 
tusk whieh he Ine) undertaken, At 
of that time the whole Bible, with the exeep- 
tion perhaps of the Book of Wings, bad) heen 


the end 


translated in the vernienlar. The languare, 
thongh still half barbarous, showed itself fully 
capable of developing ao literary expression, 
Max Muller well says of the work aecom- 
plished by Ultilas: «dt required a prophetic 
insight anda faith in the destiny of these half 
savage tribes and aw conviction also of the 
utter effetencss of the Roman 
pires before a hishop could have brought 
himself to translate the Bible into the vulvar 
dialect of his barbarous countrymen.” The 
achievement of Ulfilas requires a more especial 


sible 


3yzuntine ¢m- 


attention for the reason that the Crothic 
thus produced was the first hook ever written 
in a Teutonic Janguave, and tor the additional 
reason that the subsequent Jevislation and 
social status of the Visigeths im Spain were 
traceable in a good measure to the Seriptures 
as a sort of fundamental constitution in the 
tate. 

This episode leads naturally to the addition 
of a paragraph on the characteristies of the 
Gothic language. The characters in which 
thix rough but vigorous speech was written, 
are said to have been invented by Ultilas in 
conformity to the Greck alphabet. The Gothic 
verb has two voices, an active and a middle ; 
two tenses, a present and a puet ; three moods, 
the indieative, the optative, and the impera- 
tive, besides an infinitive and a present and a 
past participle. The general characteristics of 
the Janeuave are the same as those of Anelo- 
Saxon, German, and English. 9 Gothie nouns 
fave three wenders, two numbers and five 
cases. Adjectives are infleeted in two forms. 
Prepositions precede the nouns, whieh they 
govern in the genitive, dutive, or accusative 
ease, The lanvunase bas ne indefinite article, 
the place of the definite article being supplied 
with che pronoun. ‘The entire literature of the 
Gothie langnaze consists of three or four frag- 
mentary manneeripts, the first and most im- 
portant of which is the parchment eontaining 
what has been preserved of Ultilas’s New Tes- 
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tanent now deposited in the Hbrary of Upsala 
In Sweden, A scecuc qanuseript, known as 
the Cuder Lorine. was discovered ly Pteit- 
ter, in ES66, 
ine of but four sheets, contains trazments of 
the New 
ealled the Codes Cirolinis, discovercd in 1756, 


This parchment also, consist- 


Testunent. A third manuscript, 
contains forty-two verses of the cleycuth to the 
fifteenth chapter of Paul's letter to the No- 
mans AE the other fragments of Gothic are 
of the same character with those here described. 
The remains have been sutheient, however, tor 
the reconstruction of the grammar and a con- 
siderable portion of the voeabulary employed 
by the Gothie people. 

Tt will he appropriate in this connection to 
refer briefly to the manners und customs of 
the Croths, or more generally to those of the 
The people of 


this race were of a common type, and strongly 


prinutive Teutonic nations. 
marked characteristics. Po Ciesar and Tacitus 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the lives, 
habits, and personal bearing of the Germans 
in their native haunts. 
Little did the hardy barbari- 
ans eare for the comforts and diseomtorts of 
In person they were the 
most stalwart of all the ancient peoples. Their 
presence was a terror even to the veteran le- 
They are deseribed as 


They were a people 
of the woods. 


the eivilized state. 


vionarics of Rome. 
having huge, white hodies; long, yellow hair; 
bread shoulders; brawny muscles; florid ¢om- 
plexion, and fierce blue eves that gleamed un- 
der excitement with the lightnings of animosity 
and passion. In mind they were daring to 
the last degree. War was their profession. 
They were hunters of men as well ax of wild 
beasts. With the strongest attachment for 
home and domesticity, they were nevertheless 
capable of interminable expeditions and in- 
definite maraudings in the forest. Ariovistus, 
one of their kings, told Cesar to his face that 
he would be able to tind ont what the invin- 
cible Germans, who for fourteen years had not 
slept beneath a reaf, would be able to accom- 
plish by their valor; and though the pro- 
phetie threat was unfulfilled for five centuries, 
at das¢ the words of the barbarie chieftain 
were made wood in the subversion of Rome. 
The Crrmans were an assemblage of tribes. 
They had a common tradition and a common 
method of lite. They dwelt in towns and 
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villages, and their days were spent in the vi- 
cissitudes of the chase and war. In their 
personal habits they were coarse, heavy, glut- 
They filled their eapacious stomachs 
They heated them- 

When excitement 


tonous. 
with meat and cheexe. 
selves with strong drinks. 
failed, they would] lie for whole days in halt 
stupor in the ashes of their hearth-stones, un- 
kempt, and indifferent 10 all surroundings. 
Very different, however, was their mood when 
aroused by the summons of war. li hattle 
their onset was terrible. They fought both 
on foot and on horsebaek—the footmman run- 
ning by the side of the cavalryman and sup- 
porting himself by the horse’s mane. If the 
horseman fell in the fight, the footman bore 
away his body and took his place in the next 
onset. The intrepidity of these barbarian 
warriors was such as to challenge the admira- 
tion as well as excite the terror of their 
enemies. 

The government of the German tribes was 
a kind of military monarchy; but the clief 
tain was elected by the warriors of his nation, 
whose custom it was to raise their leader on 
their shields and thns proclaim him king. 
Between the various tribes there was a strong 
bond of sympathy, and frequent alliances 
were made, embracing many peoples and kin- 
dreds in different parts of Germany. Such 
leagues, however, were generally formed for 
a specific purpose, and when this end had 
once been attained the confederation ceased, 
ank the tribes resumed their independent 
station. 

The nations of the North had their own 
superstitions and system of religion. The great 
gods of the race were Odin and Thor—the 
former being the supreme deity of the Teu- 
tonic pantheon, and the latter having some of 
the attributes of Hercules and others of Jove. 
The goddess Freya, or Frigga was also wor- 
shiped as a favorite divinity, as the mistress 
of nature and the guardian of the deat. The 
superstitions of the race were peculiarly dark 
and doleful, but the Germanic mythology was 
far more rational than that of the Celts. In 
general, the Teutones rejected the notion of 
sacrifice. They refnsed to recognize as gods 
any beings whom they coud not see. Only the 
obvious was worshiped. A deity by whose 
assistance they were not manifestly benefited 


they rejected as worse than useles They 
adored the sun, the moon, and tire; hut aie 
unseen deities of the Greeks and Romina they 
regarded as inane abstractions, unworthy af 
With the infinitely inflected myth- 
ological systems of the South the Germans 


adoration. 


were unaequainted, even by common report. 
Their worship consisted mostly of prayers, 
supplieations, and feryid hymns chanted in 
praise of the somber deities of the North. 
Among the Teutonic nations the family tie 
That which 
the modern world defines as virtue appears to 


was especially strong and abiding. 


have been an inhereut quality of the German 


THE GOD THOR, 


nature. <A common sentiment or instinct, 
rather than positive enactments of law upheld 
the monogamie relation, and insured a chastity 
whieh, if not universal, was the prevailing 
rule of conduct. The German youth of both 
sexes were reared in the utmost freedom; but 
such was the force of public opinion among 
the tribes that lapses from the established 
standard of morality were almost unknown. 
No young man might marry until he had 
passed his twentieth year, and the preserva- 
tion of continence to a still later perind of life 
was regarded as highly honorable. *t For,” 
says Cresar, ‘it is held among the Germans 
that by this reservation of the bodily powers 


400 UNDVELES I TLESTOLR Ys 
the stature is inereased, the streneth aug 
mented, and the whole body nerved with ad- 
ditional streneth.” dn the darbarian seciety 
fitthe eare was taken to coneeal the person, 
and no shame wets felt om aee suit af the ox- 
posure, The of the tribe 
bathed promiscucusty. but paeserved the ute 
For clothing, shins of deer were 


nen and ween 
Inost respect. 
used, but uakednes-, exeept tn 


the rule. 


Winter, Was 
Crest yo that the Crermaus 
were litdle given to the cultivation of the soil. 
“Nor says he. thas any one a fixed portion 


woes ab fo sav 


of fund ar detinite boundaries to his posses 
sions. In each year the mayistrates and chiets 
allot te each oue, in what place it is consid- 
ered) best, a certain portion of ground, and in 
the fullowing year they compel the oceupants 
to remove to another tract.” Por this custom 
they ascribed the following reasons; namely, 
that the possessors of Jands mivht Jose their 
warlike disposition by the aeyuirement of 
estutes, and that the 
absorb the lands of the weak and humble. To 
this the 
common people, seeing the lands of the ereat 
held by the same tenure as their awn, weuld be 
more Hkely to remain contented with their Jot. 


more powerful would 


additional reason is added that the 


There was another fiction of the Teutouie 
Darbarians that that state div the ereatest 
praise whose borders are solitudes and) whose 
frontiers are a waste, “They think it a pecul- 
jar evidence of their valor” adds the Roman 
historian, “that their neighbors, expelled from 
theiy lands, abandon them, aud that me one 
dare settle near their boundaries.” At) the 
besinning of war an ofheer corresponding te 
the military dictator of the Romans was chosen 
hostility, 
Wiehled the power of lite and death, bat in 


who. during the continuance of 
penee there was no sneh ~Opreme mavistrate, 
the chiefs af cach cnuton vesmiming coutrol of 
their respeetive tribes. The CGerniins are said 
wo Cesar, perliips net without ao tench of 
slater, to have held rebbery as ie erine 
Hevend the Tints of ther 


when eomitted 


rothostite They even regarded depredation 
Wea oas on healthful exercise for the vouth 
of tla free seb vol 


andoloyclopment ef those mandy powers which 


tittton, at for the traine 


were csential to the qatmtedaner of a robust 


COTTE ITY. 
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The peculiar usage of selfelevtion to lead- 
evsInp as cited) hy the Komin besorian as 
another feature of Crerman pelvpadt dite. It 
appears that any chief sitting in cue eouncil 


of the tribes qight prechtm hina Hf a leader 
and call upon those who desired to follow his 
fortunes to express their preference by an- 
When such a choice 
had once been made it might not be revoked, 
and these who lad enlisted and then failed to 
follow the chieftain were reckoned ax deserters 
and traitors. 


nouncing their names, 


Tn common with the other Aryan raecs the 
(rermans recognized the rights of hospitality. 
They thought it not Jawfal to injure cuests or 
to tail in courtesy to those whom will or aeci- 
The 


stranger coming to the Crerman village must 


dent had thrown into their communities. 


be housed and fed. His person wax invio- 
lable, and, if necessary, the German sword 
must be drawn to protect him from injury. 
Another feature of Teutomie Jite, te omit 
the mention of which would be reseuted by 
the descendants of the ald barbarians of the 
North, is the chivalrous respect which they 
Upon a 
passave of Tacitus, Grermanie pride has reared 


are said to have shown to woman. 


the temple of traditional honor and sentiment. 
The German wite and mother is said to have 
heen regarded not only by those of her own 
household, diut also by all the members of her 
nation, with a sentiment ef veneration horder- 
Although so great 
a thinker and jistorian asx Gaizet las declared 


ing oon awe and worship. 


the statement of Tacitus, resardine the supe- 
rior honor of womanhood among the Germans, 
to be a pure chimera, it wonld nevertheless 
appear from the rank which woman attained 
under Geman auspiees, in the age of ehivalry, 
and from the strong domestic tles muanitested 
to the present day in the households of Pather- 
Jand. that the claim of Goran patriotism may 
well be allowed to stand unchallenged, 

Tt is hewever, with the intlnences of the 
ancient Tentonie peoples upen modern eiviliza- 
tion that the histerian off to-day is mesthy con- 
cerned. Phere appear to be at least two of 
the sentiments upon which the modern world 
is Tareely fieumed whieh owe their origin to 
The first of these i+ the no- 
Hon af persona? independence, which  consti- 


the barhiavinnes. 


tuted, indeed. the very essence of all that is 
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pleasurable in the harharie lite. 
impossible tor one of our day to appreciate 
the full foree of this sentiment as it existed 
among the primitive tribes of Northern Eu- 
rope. Personal selfassertion was the uiest 
potent element in the best character of the 
times. The life of enterprise and adventure, 
filled with every hazard and 
bounded by no restrictions of Jaw or customs, 
gave full seope and stimulus to the individ- 


vieissitude, 


ual development cf man. Hestraiut became 
intolerable and liberty a necessity. 

M. Thierry, in his history of the Norman 
Conquest, has eontributed a iasterly sketch 
of the character and dispositions of the peo- 
ple who laid the foundations of Modern En- 
rope. The instincts, 
motives, and sentiments are drawn 
skill and fervor which leave little wanting to 
the eompleteness of the picture. Though 
there was much that was coarse and xeltixh 
in the unrestrained and violent Jife of the 
barbarian as he fought back and forth over 
the frontier of the Rhine or wandered at will 
through the labyrinths of the Black Forest ; 


prejudices, 
with a 


passions, 


though the chivalrous sentiment for women 
did not always preserve him from brutality, 
or his profession of honor prevent the perpe- 
tration of gross crimes against morality aud 
the better laws of human conduet, yet there 
were many ennobling traits aud much moral 
grandeur in the strongly personal, even will- 
ful, character and lite of the barbaric tribes ; 
aml these latter qualities have flowed down in 
invigorating streams into the veins of every 
modern state to whose population the Tentonic 
race has contributed a moiety of its strength. 

Tt was of vast importance that such an 
idea as the personal worth and individual 
rivht of man should be asserted and trans- 
mitted to the modern world. In the ancient 
states, the importance of men was derived, 
In Rome, the honor and yights of the patri- 
elan were deduced from the order to whieh 
he belonged. The same was true of 
other rank of citizenship. The 
was born into society, and took his. status 
from the Jody of which he was a member. 
Even in Athens, the citizen democrat asserted 


every 
individual 


his rights as common to the democracy, aud 
in Sparta every grade of manhood, from the 
supreme oligarch to the degraded Telot, de- 
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Itis, perhaps, | rived his relative importance trom the social 


class to which he was attached. 

Tt thus happened that the liberties of the 
ancients, such as they were, appeared to be 
dedueed from the state—to be conceded hy 
With 
the Gernan warriors, however, all this was 
different. Each member of the tribe claimed 
an] exercised his rights as his owe. They 
were not derived, but inherent; uot deduced 


some of the orgame forms of society. 


from seme body of which he was a member, 
but born with himself as an inheritance which 
none night alienate. The barbarian spoke of 
his free doam, not of his Hberty. Js individ- 
unlity predominated in all the conduct of life. 
Whatever compacts he made in society, he 
did of his own free will; and any demand 
which society made of him was likely to he 
resented if the requisition seemed to trench 
upen his personal rights and freedom. 

The second idea which modern times have 
ipherited from the barbarian nations is that 
of wilitary patrourye, ov the tie which, with- 
out destroying the freedom of the individual, 
man to At first, uo 
doubt, this loyal bond whieh Tuiked the indi- 
vidual to his fellow existed without respect 
to the relative importance of those who were 
however, the tie 
one of graduated suborduition. 


attaches one another, 


lhecame 
The one 
was in the servire of the other, and the latter 
protected the first. The sanetion of the bond 
was personal Joyalty and devotion—an idea 


sounited, Soon, 


which, in the course of a few centuries, be- 
‘ame a passion throughout Enrope, and con- 
stituted uot only the osxential principle, but 
also the redeeming trait, of feudalixm., In- 
deed, but for the erowine fidelity of man to 
man, it were iad te discover how human 
society could have continued to exist in such 
an ave of deeadence and gloom as that inte 
which Europe plunged after the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire. 

The eeeond and third groups of barbarian 
nations, namely, the Slavie aud Seythie fim- 
The 
tormer division embraced the Bosnians, the 
Servians, fhe Croatians, the Wendi, the Poles, 
the Bohemians, the Moravians, the Pomera- 
nians. the Wiltsians, the Lusatians, the Live- 
ninus, and the Lithuanians, Of these the 
more Hupertant were the Poles, the Bohemi 


ilies, require a less extended natice. 
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ans, th Pomeranians, and the Jaithuanians. 
As already said, it is held by some ethnolo- 
gists that these Shiyie, or Slavome, trihes 
were originally an offshoot) from the great 
Teutonic stoek ot mankind. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that the Slivic group of 
barbarians have exercised a less important m- 
fluence upon the destinies of modern urepe 
and the world than have the Tcutonie nations. 

The Bossrans came into Europe in the 
seventh century. Their first impact was upon 
the people of Tlyria, whom they dislodged 
from a portion of the country, They have 
their modern representatives In the people of 
Albania, where they constitute the ruling 
elass, embracing the beys, nobility, and land- 
owners. The Servians first made their ap- 
pearance in Thrace, whenee they came mto 
the country whieh now bears their name. Tn 
the carly days of the Empire they were con- 
quered by the Romans, and were attached to 
the province of Hivricum, the Servian district 
This 
country was overrun by the Ostrogoths and 
the Huns. It was afterward attached to the 
Byzantine Empire, until the middle ot the 
seventh century, when it was devastated by 
the Avars, to whom a portion of the Jands 
were permanently allotted. 
mained a dependency of the Eastern Empire 
until the time of the Crusades. 

The Croarians, or Croats, belonged to the 
Iilvrico-Servian branch ot the Mlavie race. 
Their primitive European settlement scems to 
have heen in the south-western angle of Tlun- 
This eountry was originally a part of 
Pannonia, and became a part ot the Empire 
in the times of Augustus, It overrun 
first by the Goths and afterwards hy the 
Avars. It then beeame subject to the Eastern 
Empire, and so remained until the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Croatian princes beeame inde- 
pendent. 

The Wexpl, or Wernps, were one of the 
north-western tribes of the Slavie family. 
From the fourth te the ninth century they 
were found in the country stretching from the 
Saale and the EJhe northward to the Eider. 
In the times of Charlemagne they became ag- 
gressive, and were driven back by that war- 
rior in the direction of the Vistula. 


Deine designated as Meesia Superior, 


Servia then re- 


gary. 


was 


Subse- 
qnently they were well-nigh exterminated hy 
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the German kings, and by the sixteenth cen- 
tury they existed only as a scattered popula- 
tien in the region new known as Branden- 
burg and Cilicia. 

The Poues constitute one of the principal 
branches of the Slavie race. Their first Eu- 
roped appearance xecins to have been in the 
countty which now bears their name. 
what Jater they spread into the region between 
the Qder and the Vistula. They were known 
as the Polaus, aeaning the People of the 
Plain, and soon became the most conspicuous 
of all the nations, The history of 
Poland and the Poles will hereafter demand 


Some- 


Slavie 


our attention as a special study. 

The Bourarans grew from the tribe of 
the Boii, elassitied by Cwesar among the Celtie 
peoples of Ganl They were displaced trom 
their original settlements by the Marcomanni. 
They migrated into Bavaria and Bohemia, 
and with 
Slavie Czechs. German colonists also settled 
in the country, and the people became eom- 
Ot their own accord the Bohemians 


sought annexation to the empire of Charle- 


were subsequently incorporated 


posite. 


magne, with which they were associated for 
several centuries, 

The tribes known as Morayrays made their 
appearance in the early times of the Empire, 
in the country which still bears their name. 
Ifere with difficulty they maintained them- 
selyes against the successive assaults of the 
Quadi, the the Heruli, and the 
Lombards, The country was subsequently 
conquered by Charlemagne, who, after his 
usual tribute upon the 
Moravians and obliged them to accept the 
Christian religion. Of the ancient PomERa- 
xtANs very little is known, except that they 
were of the Slavic race and constituted a part 
of the old) monarchy of the Wends. The 
same may be xaid of the Lusat1ans, who 
seem to have been a mixture of the Wendic 
and Germanic stock, and who, after a period 
of independence, were reduced to the tribu- 
tary relation by Henry T. of Germany, in the 
early part of the tenth century. 

The Livontans first made their appearance 
in the country stretching eastward from the 
bay of Riga. The modern representatives of 
the race are found in the Finns and Letts; 
but neither the ancient country vor its inhabi- 


Rug, 


manner, imposed 
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tants were made known to Europe until about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when inter- 
course Was opened up between Liga and the 
West by the of Bremen. The 
existence of Lithuania and her people was 
made known a eentury and a half earlier, at 
which time the inhabitants were still in a state 
of half-savagery, subsisting for the most part 
on wild products of the woods, From this 
time forth their country became subject to 
the various Russian princes who were just 
then beginning to be felt in the atfirs of Eu- 
rope. In the twelfth century they achieved 
their independence, and in the thirteenth 
maintained it in a long and severe struggle 
with the Teutonic knights who had estab- 
lished themselves on the shores of the Baltic. 
The third or Seythic division of the bar- 
barian nations included, besides the great race 
of the Huns, the Alani or Alans, the Averi, 
the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, the Turks, 
and the Tartars. Of all the savage peoples 
who beat along the borders of the Roman En- 
pire and finally broke through and destroyed 
the civilization of the ancient world, the most 
ferocious were the Huns. Beyond their 
Asiatic origin, nothing has been ascertained 
of their primitive history. To the Greeks 
they were known, in a general way, by the 
name of Chri, and by that title they 
scribed by the historian Ptolemy as early a 
the second century of our era. They are i 
lieved to have come originally of a Tartar 
stock, and to have had their primitive seats in 
the country north of the great wall of China. 
Afier long and bloody wars with the Chinese, 
they were at last subdued by the emperor 
Vouti; but the unbroken spirit led to a mi- 
gration of the race in preference to submission. 
Accordingly, in the first century of our era, 
they left their original settlements to discover 
and conquer new homes in the West. One 
division of the tribes, known as the White 
Huns, took possession of the country east of 
the Caspian, but the great body continued 
their westward mareh to the banks of the 
Volga. In the eourse of the third eentury 
they crossed the river and overran the eountry 
of the Alani, many of whom they incorpo- 
rated with their own nation. After another 
eentury, continuing their mareh to the west, 
they fell upon the Goths, and, in A. D. 575, 


25 


merchants 


are de- 


| sixth century, 
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' defeated them in battle. Then it was that 
the Gothie people were pressed between the 
upper and the nether millstone. Behind them 
were the swords of the Huns, and before them 
the lances of the Romiuns. It was in’ this 
emergency that the Goths sought and obtained 
perinission to sette within the borders of the 
Empire. The Huns then tixed their habita- 
tion on the banks of the Don and the Dnieper. 
They took possession of Pannonia. Rome 

fought for the defense of her provinces, but 

Attila, the of Grod,” Ted his tre- 

mendous armies of savages to clut themselves 

with the accumnlated spoils of centuries. The 
story of his invasion of Italy has already been 
naarated in the preceding Volume.! 


“Scourge 


In A. D. 455 Attila died, and the vast 
dominion which he had established fell 
tu pieces. His followers were broken up 
into bands, and gradually amalgamated with 
suceeeding hordes of barbarians from the 
North. Of all the wide dominions, ruled by 


the sword rather than the seepter of Attila, 
only the modern kingdom of HuxGary has 
preserved the name of his ferocious people; 
and of the various races included within the 
borders of that Kingdom, only the Mayyars are 
of genuine Hunnish desceut. 

The origin of the ALANt is shrouded in un- 
certainty. They appear to 
from the eastern part of the Cancasus to the 
river Don. During the reign of Aurelian 
they were associated with the (Goths in 
expedition into Asia Minor. Near the elose 
of the fourth century they were defeated by 
the Huns, whom they presently afterwards 
joined in a war with the Goths. In the year 
406 they were confederated with the Sueyi 
and the Vandals, who were then engaged in 
devastating Gaul. Subsequently a eolony of 
Alans oecupied the country south of the 
Loire, while another established itself in Spain. 
A portion of Northern Italy was alse oceu- 
pied by the Alani until they were displaced 


have migrated 


an 


by subsequent invasions. 

The third of the Sevthic tribes that con- 
tributed to the overthrow of ancient eiviiza- 
tion was the Avarr or Avars. They first 
appeared in the West ahout the middle of the 
when they began to try the 


| E Roman tn outposts on the line of the Danube. 
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Their original seats are thought to have been 
in the country between the Caspian and the 
Don. In the time of Justinian they were in 
alliance with the Greek Empire, and after- 
wards with the Lombards, whom they assisted 
ina war against the Gepide. At one tine 
they pussessed the larger part of Pannonia, 
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suljeets of the Khan revolted, and all of his 
kingdom, except Pannonia, fell away. In 
the strugele of the Bavarians against Charle- 
magne, the Avari aided the former; but both 
parties were overcome by the king of the 
Franks and were compelled to accept a tribu- 
tary relation. 


TUE fIUNs 


and here they established a kingdom. The 
greatest of their sovercigns was Kiran Baran, 
who flourished trom A. Db. 4570 to 630. Tis 
dominions are said to have extended trom the 
river Elbe to the Euxine. Such was his an- 
thority that even the Emperor of the Fast 
was obliged to pay him tribute. The Avars 
conquered Dalmatia and harassed both Italy 


and Germany. In the year 640, the Slavic 


IN GERMANY. 


The Brraanrans first appeared on the west 
ern banks of the Volya. From this locality 
they inivrated to the Don, and in the latter 
part of the fifth eentury passed westward to 
the Dannhe, 
in the recion on the other side of the river 
from that which now hears their name, they 
began a series of aggressions against the East- 
The many 


After establishing themselves 


ern Empire. incurstons of this 
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warlike people, who sometimes made their 
way to the very gates of Constantinople, have 
already been recorded in the preceding vol- 
ume.) During the reign of Anastasius, the 
Empire was obliged to purchase peace by the 
payment of an enormous bribe, The Bulga- 
riaus retired only to return in the reign of 
Justinian ; but the veteran Belisarius drew his 
sword against them, and they were quickly 
driven to their own place. Bulgaria was 
overrun by the Avars; but the conquest was 
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ube into Meesia Interior. Here, in the year 
G0, between that river and the Balkans were 
laid the foundations of the principality of 
modern Bulgaria. 

The titth branch of the Seythie family in 
Europe was the Hungarian. By this no ref: 
erence is intended to the many other nations— 
Dacians, Uyrians, Pannonians, Bulyarians, 
Jazyges, Aluns, Avars, Huns, Gepide, Lom- 
bards, Nhajars—that have contributed to peo- 
ple the Hungarian Empire, but to the Mac- 


ARRIVAL OF THE HUNGARIANS IN THEIR NEW HOME. 
After the Fresco of Lotze, in the National Museum of Pesth. 


of short duration, and the people soon re- 
gained their independence. The greatest of 
the Bulgarian khans was Kuvrat, who made 
a league with the Emperor Heraclius, and re- 
ceived from him the title of patrician. Atter 
his death the old Bulgarian dominion was 
broken up, and his five sons became as many 
conquerors in distant parts. The first sub- 
dned a district on the banks of the Don; the 
second established himselft| in Pannonia; the 
third, in Moldavia; the fourth, in Italy; and 
the fifth, named Asparukh, crossed the Dan- 
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yARS or Hexcartans proper. These were a 
warlike people, whose original seats were in 
the vicinity of the Caucasus. Their first mi- 
gration carried them into the region between 
the Don and the Dniester. Afterwards they 
crossed the Carpathian mountains, Jed hy AL- 
mos, one of their seven chieftains. They were 
at this time a band of seven tribes, united in 
a compact which, under the sanction of oaths, 
gave a guaranty of justice and equality to all 
Arpad, the son 
and sueeessor of Almos, overran all of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and early in the tenth 


members of the federation. 
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century Jnid the foundations of the Magyar do- 
minim in the country conquered by his arms. 

Of the coming of the Tryeks into Western 
Asin and Eastern Europe. some account has 
already been given in the preceding volume.’ 
These people had) the same orizinal homes 
with the TIun and the Tartar. With them 
wars with the 
first centuries 
era. As early 


they engaged in’ those fierce 
Chinese which occupied the 
before and after the Christian 
as the establishment of the Roman Empire 
they had made their way westward to the 
river Don. In the third century a Turkish 
state was established in the country around 
Lake Balkash. Meanwhile the couthiets of 


the Turks and the Chinese continued in 
Tarts. 
It will be remembered that in the sixth 


century the Emperor Justin Il, made a 
Greeo-Tureoman league aguinst the Sussani- 
die—au alliance which Jed to the permanent 
establishment of Turkish institutions in West- 
ern Asia. In the eighth century there were 
recognized no fewer than eight distinct Turk- 
ish nations, seattered In various parts of the 
vast region hetween Tartary and .Asia Minor, 
During the sixth and seventh centuries they 
had already established themselves perma- 
nently in what is now Asiatic Turkey. The 
Seljukian dynasty, the most famous of all the 
Turkish medieval powers, extended itself in 
the eleventh century almost te Constantino- 
ple, and after the collapse of this empire, the 
Ottoman dynasty arose on Its ruins, grew pow- 
erful throughout the West, finally crossed 


| 
i 
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into Enrepe, and in 1453 completed the sub- 
version of the Empire of the East. 

The name of Tartar, like so many other 
tribal appellatives, appears at the first to have 
been used to designate an assemblage of na- 
tions. Vast hordes of halfsavage tribes simi- 
lar in rice aud habits spread out indctinitely 
from their original seats in the table-lands of 
Central and Northern Asia. It is thought by 
ethnolowiats that the great Turtar expansion 
took its origin from 
Turkistan. Many scholars reeard the Turco- 
niaus themselves as a Tartar race. The physi- 
eal type, even to tne present day, appears to 
indicate some such race-identity. It is from 
this source that the great Mongol dynasty of 
the Middle Ages arose and extended itself 
around so large a part of the world. From 
the fourth to the tenth century, the slopes of 
the Altai Mountains, which to have 
heen a center of the Mongolian movement, 
threw off wave after wave of barbarous popu- 
lation, which sank successively in the coun- 
tries toward the West. Perhaps the largest 
European influenee of the Tartar race in 
mindern times is seen in Eastern and Southern 
Russia. —Such is a sketeh in outline of the 
prineipal harbarian nations who, from the first 
tu the fifteenth centuries of our era, contrib- 
uted by invasion and war to destroy the 
Europe that was, and to fill the Europe that 
now jis with peoples of different races. It now 
remains to tuke up in their order and consider 
briefly the principal barbarian kingdoms which 
were tounded on the ruins of Rome. 


the locality of modern 


seem 
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HIRST of kingdoms estab- 
lished by the barbarians 
in Italy wax that of the 
Werenr This nation was 
led into the peninsula by 
the bold chieftain Opo- 
acer, who assured his fol- 
lowers that they could obtain by force the 
compliance with their demand for the cession 


tree Book Tenth, ante p. 370. 


of a third part of the lands. It will be re- 
membered that this demand was resisted by 
Orestes, regent for his son, the helpless Au- 
custulus, and that the father, for this patriotic 
but foolhardy conduct, was driven into Pavia 
and slain by the barbarians. This left the 
hoy Augustulus lke a shorn lamb, to the 
merey of the winds. He could only implore 
the clemency of Odoacer, and when did a 
| victorious barbarian forbear? 
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Augustus the Little, the hov-Cwsar of ex- 
piving Rome, was hurried away to the castle 
of Lueullus in Campuiia. 
made himself king of Italy. 
down, and the residue was ground under the 
heel of a German chieftain out of the North, 
who, to the one-third of the lands of Ttaly 
which had been demanded by his followers as 
a recompense for their services, added the 


Odoacer at once 


Rome was 


remaining two-thirds to fill up the measure, 

King Odeoacer soon showed hunself master 
of the strange situation which had supervened 
in Italy. He wisely adapted his methods of 
government to the condition of the people. 
Having himself heen previously in the service 
of the Empire, he was well acquainted with 
the charaeter and disposition of the Roman 
race. He accepted the title of king, but re- 
fused the purple and the diadem, thus con- 
Giliating beth the German princes and the 
phantom nobility of Italy. The Senate was 
allowed to remain and even to correspond in 
the usual way with the authorities of the 
Eastern Empire. The body went so far as to 
make out a programme, in accordance with 
which the seat of empire was to be transferred 
to Constantinople. Italy was to become a 
diocese, and the senators respeetfully asked 
that this scheme he approved by the reeouni- 
tion of Odoacer as Patrician of the Italian 
province. 

At this amusing by-play and nonsensical 
assumption of an authority which no longer 
existed, the king of Italy might well smile a 
smile of condescension. Ina prudent way he 
deferred to the prejudices and political cus- 
toms of his subjects. In the course of a few 
years he reinstituted the consulship and eon- 
tinued to avoid the Imperial dignity. The 
old laws were still enforeed, aud the old 
executive officers, including the preeterian pre- 
feet and his subordinates, were retained in 
their places. In a politic way, Odoacer de- 
volved the unpleasant duties of administra- 
tion, such as the collection of the public 
revenue, Upon native Roman mavistrates ; ut 
the exeeution of those measures which were 
likely to produce a favorable impression upon 
the people he reserved for hiniself. 

Meanwhile the honor of Italy, whieh had 
heen so long dragged in the dust by the de- 
generate descendants of Theodosius, was re- 


ANG 


vived by the sword of her barbarian monarch. 
On the north the old) frontier of Italy was 
reestablished, and was recounized hy the chief: 
tains of Gaul and Germany. Odeacer made 
a successful campaign in Dalmatia, and re- 
gained possession of that province. Ile 
crossed the Alps and made war upon the 
king of the Rugii, whom he defeated and 
made prisoner. So great was his suecess in 
arms that the Roman Senate might well decree 
an honor to their warlike king. 

social and 
econonue condition of Italy. Agriculture and 
commerce had almost ceased. For their eur- 
rent supplies of provisions the Romans were 
at the merey of the winds and the seas. The 
granarics of Egypt and Afriea no longer sent 
their abundance inty the marts of the Eternal 
City. War, famine, and pestilence had added 
their horrors through generations of deeay, 


Miserable, however, was the 


The tendency to depopulation was seen on 
every hand. Prosperous distriets were left 
without mhabitants; for the breast of dis- 
honored Nature yielded sustenance no longer 
As to the 


industrial and artistie uspeet of life, that 


to a race of idlers and brigands. 


was seen no more. The value of property 
declined to a minimum ; for the senators knew 
not in what day or hour a new company of 
barbarien chieftains must be supplied with 
homes by the confiscation of estates. The 
Roman nobility led a life of tremulous anxiety, 
humbly subservient to the master to whom 
they owed their lives and the remnant of their 
Nor did the king fail in many in- 
stances to interpose between the rapacity of 
his barbarian and the helplessuess of his 


fortunes. 


Roman subjects. The demands of the German 
chiefs were frequently resisted by the king, 
and several of the more insolent were put to 
death for the attempted robbery of native 
noblemen. 

In the pursuance of this ditheult poley 
Odoaeer constined the fourteen years of his 
With him rose and fell the Hernlian 
kinedom in Italy. His people were neither 
strong enough nor sufficiently civilized to 
Already the 
great nation of the Ostrogoths, under the 
leadership of the justly celebrated Tnronoric, 
whom the discriminating Gibbon has declared 
to have been ‘ta hero alike excellent In the 


relen, 


found a permanent dominion. 
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arts of war cud of government,” was rely to 
sweep down from the North and destroy the 
brief ascendency of the [Terai Italy. 
Having established themselves in Pannonia 
and Gaul, the Ostrogoths had grown 
first in influence amone the harbarian states. 
Friendly relations had been cultivated between 
The Em- 
peror Zeno had conferred on the nation many 
marks of his favor, and upon Theodorie, their 
king, the tithes of patrician and consul. The 
Goths, however, were still in a half-barbarous 
condition, and the various donatiyves, made to 
them by the Eastern Emperor, were quickly 
consumed in the license of appetite. It was 
in this condition of afthirs that the far-seeing 
mind of Phieodorie perceived in the state of 
Italy an inviting opportunity for the exercise 
of his own genius and a vent for the restless 


in 


to be 


them and the Empire af the East. 


activities of his people. 

He aceordingly applied te the Eastern em- 
“Italy, the inheritance of your pred- 
ecessor,” suid he in a letter to the court at 
Constantinople, ‘and Rome itself, the head 
and mistress of the world, now fluctuate under 
the violence and oppression of Odoaeer, the 
mercenary. — Direct with my national 
troops to mareh against the tyrant. If I fall, 
you will be relieved from an expensive and 
troublesome friend; but, if with the Divine 
permission F succeed, L shall govern in your 
name and te your glory the Roman Senate 


pers ies 


dae 


and the part of the republie delivered trom 
slavery by my victorious arms.” 
of Theodorie was gladly entertained hy the 
Emperor, who saw, ne doubt, in the enterprise 


This proposal 


the prospective restoration of his own influence 
in the West. 

Theodorie accordingly undertook the eon- 
quest of Ftaly. The the 
nature of an emivration of the whole Grothi¢ 
people. 
ehildren, were all borne along with the im- 
mense procession of warriors, and the whole 
property was included with the 
During the progress of the march of seven 
hundred miles, undertaken in midwinter, the 


invasion was in 


The aged, the infirm, the women and 


bacuage. 


Gothie host was frequently threatened with 
famine. 
opposed hy the Bulgarians, the Gepidie, and 
the Sarmatians, who had been prompted to 
Nevertheless, the 


On the way Vheodorie was actively 


such a course by Odeacer. 
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Goth fought his way throngh every opposing 
obstacle, passed the Julian Alps, and made 
his way into Italy. 

Odoacer went boldly forth to meet bim. 
The two hosts met on the river Sontius, and 
a deehive battle was fought, in which the 
Ostrovoths were successful. The country of 
the Veneti as far south as Verona thus fell 
into the hands of Pheodoric, At the river 
Adige a second battle was fought, in which 
the Heruli were again detented. Odoacer 
took refuze in Ravenna, and Theodorie ad- 
vanced tu Milan. At this juncture, however, 
the treachery of a deserter, to whom the 
commnnd of the vanguard had been intrusted, 
suddenly reversed the fortunes of war and 
brought Oudoacer again into the field. The- 
odoric was reduced to the neecssity of calling 
for assistanee to the Visivoths of Gauls but, 
after a bricf continuance, all Ftaly, with the 
exception of Ravenna, was delivered to the 
Ostrogothie king. In that city Odoacer im- 
mured himself during a three years’ steze. 
Finally, however, he was obliged to vield, and 
the Ostrozoths took possess 


on of Ravenna. 
After a few days, Odeacer, to whom an honor- 
able capitulation had been granted, was stabbed 
at a banquet; nor is it doubtful that the blow 
Was struck with the knowledee and eonniv- 
ance of Theodoric himself. Several of the 
principal adherents of the Herulian king were 
also killed, and Theodoric, proelaimed by his 
Crothie subjects, was acknowledged throughout 
Italy and reluctantly aeeepted by the Emperor 
of the East. Thus, in the year A. 1D). 493, 
the Ostrogothie kingdom was established in 
THithy: 

Theodoric at onee entered npon a reign of 
thirty-three years’ duration. In aceordance 
with the rights of conquest, a third of the 
ands was apportioned to his followers, To 
the Goths, long aeeustomed te the cheerless 
rivers of the North, their new homes in Haly 
The new nation that was 
thus trausported to the South was estimated 
at two hundred thousand men ef war, besides 
the aged, the women, and the children. 

In some respects the new population was 
assimilated to the old, and in some, the old 
to the The 
nore elegant dress and many of the social 


seemed a parniise. 


DEW conguerors assuied the 


eustoms of the Romanos; but the Gothie Jan. 
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guage held its own against the Latin. [Et he- | 
came the policy of Theodorie to cucourage | 
the Italians in the industrial pursuits, and to 
reserve the Goths as the warrior caste of the 
state. The latter held their kunds as a eitt of 
military patronage, and were expected to he 
ever ready to march at the sound of the 
trumpet. It was a part of the king’s theory 
that his realm must be maintained by the 
same power by whieh it had been created, 
wherefore supreme reliance was placed in the 
arm of military power. 

It is hardly to be doubted that, had he so 
chosen, Theodoric, after the subjugation of 
Italy, might have entered upon a general ca- 
reer of eonquest in the West; but such a 
purpose was no part of his plans or policy. 
He devoted himself asstluously to the reor- 
ganization of Italian society, and with that 
tle estab- 
lished his capital at Ravenna, and his court 
soon attracted ambassadors from all parts of 
Europe. 
his niece were sought in marriage by the 
kines of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, and the Vandals, Offerings were 
brought, as if to one of the magnificent 
princes of the East, a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles, from the far-off shores of the 
Baltic. 

It is rare that history has the pleasant 
duty of recording the career of a sovereign 
beginning in war and ending in peace, as did 
that ot Theodorie the Great. When obliged 
to abolish his peacetul poliey, it was rather to 
aet on the defensive or to enforce the edicts 
of the administration than to gratify the lust 
of conquest. 


work lis ambitions were satistied. 


His two daughters, his sister, and 


He established a government of 
the provinees of Rhietia, Noricum, Dahnatia, 
and Pannonia, thus extending his authority 
from the sources of the Danube to Hlyricum. 

It was natural that the successful career 
of Theodorie in the West should awaken the 
jealousy of the Eastern Emperor. 
broke out between the two powers, and in the 
year 505 came to a climax in battle om the 
field of Mareus. Victory declared for Theod- 


aU war 


ovic, who, more humane than his enemy, 
used his vietory as not abusing it. Maddened 


hy his defeat, the Emperor Anastasius sent | 
a powerful fleet and army to the shores of 
Southern Italy. The ancient city of Taren- 
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tum was assaulted, the country alone the 
eoust. laid waste, and the Ttalian triude tem- 
porary broken up. But Theodorie made 
his way rapidly into the distressed resion, 
equipped a fleet, and hastened the departure 
of the maranding squadron to the East. 
About this time Clovis, king of the 
Franks, eained the asccndeney over the tribes 
of Gaul—a movement which was rexisted hy 
Theodorie as unfavorable to lis kinsman, the 
king of the Visigoths. When the vietorious 
vareer of Clovis could he no longer impeded, 
the remnant of the roval Visigothie family 
sought and found a friendly refuge at the 
At tune the 
Alemanni, who were now severely pressed by 
the surrounding nations, were taken under 
the protection of the king of Italy, and the 
hostile Burgundians were so severely handled 
The cities 
of Arles and Marseilles were taken, and a 


court of Ravenna. the same 


as to desire no further averession. 


free commiunieation thus established between 
the two kingdoms of the Goths. Indeed, at 
this time Theodorie was recognized as the 
The Visivoths of 
Spain paid revenue into the treasury of Ra- 
venna, and the abuses which had grown up 
in the southern kingdom were reetitied by the 
sovereign of Italy. The Grothie supremacy 
was thus established from Sicily to the Dan- 
ube and from Belerade to the Atlautie Ocean. 
It was a virtual restoration, under barbarian 
auspices, of the Empire of the West. 

It was deemed expedicut by Theodorie not 
to assume the insignia of Imperial authority. 
We acvepted the title of king—a name more 
congenial than that of emperor to the nations 
of the North. 
was less fortunate than in the work of ad- 
ministration, {netead of making laws aeeord- 
ing to the fitness of things, as determined by 


head of the Gothic race. 


Asa levislator, the monarch 


the needs of his subjects, he copied for a con- 
stitution the effete statutes of Constantine, 
He studiously maintained his relations of 
qnity with the Eastern Empire, and in his 
with assumed a 
tone at once deferential aud diplomatic. The 
sovereicns of the East and the West regarded 
themselves as in allianee, and the union was 
annually confirmed by the choice of two con- 
suls, the one from Constantinople and the 
other from Rome. 


corresponilence Anastasius 


410 UNITES, TEES DOTY 

The palace of the Gothic monarch ait hia- 
venna was after the style ef the bier cim- 
perors of the West. The ministers of site 
were the pretorian prefect, the pretect of 
Rome, the master ot the othees, ete., with 
the names and duties of whom the Romans 
The os 


of Italy was assigued to 


were long familiar. wernment of the 
fifteen ** Regions” 
seven consulars, three correctors, aud tive 
presidents; and the forms of administration 
were derived trom the existing statutes of the 
Romans. In the courts of the country the 
proceedings were determined by the natioual- 
ity of the parties to the cause. When the 
action was between Roman and Roman, then 
the trial was conducted according to the 
practice of the Empire. If the partics were 
Crothie, then the Gothic statutes were eni- 
ployed; and in case of a suit of a Roman 
and a Goth, a mixed court heard and deter- 
mined the cause. 

In the management of the affairs of the 
state, Theodorie exhibited much wisdom and 
Instead of persceuting the friends 


of Odoacer, he appointed Liberius, one of the 


Hberality. 


firmest supporters of the Herulian rfyine, to 
be pretorian prefect. He took into his coun- 
eil the two authors, Cassiodorus and Bucthius, 
and deferred to their prudent advice. While 
learning was thus patronized, Theodoric also 
took pains to encourage the revival of Roman 
institutions by at least a respectiul use of the 
The 
the patricians were flattered by hearing the 


old republican fori. descendants of 
name of the Republic; and the Reman poor 
were pleased with the old-time distribution of 
provisions, The games were reinstituted m 
feeble imitation of the splendor of Imperial 
The Affiean Hon again bounded into 
the arena, and the gladiator and gynimast ex- 


times. 


hibited their prowess and skill before a mixed 
multitude of Germans and Italians. 

In the vear A.D. 500, Theodoric visited 
Rome, where he was received with all the 
vlory that the diminished sun of the old me- 
kropolis was able te shed oon her sovercin, 
For six months the Gethie hing remained at 
the ancient capital of the Crears, where his 
manners and qnerale were justly applauded 
by these who as chibdren liad witnessed the 
extinetion of the Empire. ‘The still remain- 
ing landimarks of power, such as the column 
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and forum of Trajan and the theater of Pom- 
pey, made a prefouud impression upon the 
mind of Theodore, who conceived from these 
remuants of Roman glory a shadowy uotion 
of what the Eternal City had been in the 
days of her renown. He formed the design 
of preserving, as far as possible, from further 
decay the vrand monuments of a civilization 
He issued cdicts to 
prevent further injury to the great works 


which no Jonver existed. 


which the city still possessed, and appointed 
architects and set aside revenues to repair 
and restore those structures which were fall- 
ing into ruin. This liberal patronage was 
likewise extended to the work= of art which 
the city still possessed, and even the barba- 
Mans became emulous of their king in the 
work of rescuing from oblivion the trophies 
of the ancient world. 

When his bricf residence at the old capital 
expired, Theodorie returned to Ravenna, Le 
set an example not only to those of the court, 
but even to the huwhle. With his own band 
he pruned and cared tor an_ orchard, and 
found an actual delight in all the pursuits of 
peace. When his borders were troubled by 
the barbarians, he removed his court to Ve- 
rona. Not only that capital and Ravenna, 
but also the cities of Spoleto, Naples, and Pa- 
via, exhibited in the multiplication of their 
ehnrehes and other buildings, which now for 
the first time showed the pointed architecture 
of the Goths, the manifest presence of a mas- 
ter spirit at the helm of state. 
vame more settled and happy than at any 


Society he- 
time during the previous century. The peas- 
again scen in the field, and the Ro- 
man nobleman in the porch of his villa. The 
agricultural interests of the state were rapidly 
revived, and the mines of Dalmatia and Brut- 
tium were avain worked with profit. 

Jn religions faith Theodoric, like his peo- 
ple, was an Arian, This faet opened a chasm 
hetween the Goths and the Italians, the latter 
The king, how- 
ever, was little disposed to trouble or be 
of faith. IIe and his 
Gothie subjects yausued their own way, and 
Those of the 
Crths who preterred to apostatize tu the Atha- 
nasian belief were permitted to do so without 


ant was 


accepting the Nicene creed. 
troubled in matters 


the orthodox Catholics, theirs. 


persecution, The whole career of Theodoric 
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was marked with a spirit of tolerance and 
moderation. The old theory of the Roman 
law that every citizen might choose his own 
religion was adopted as best suited to the cou- 
dition of the people. 

Tt would, however, be far from the truth 
to suppose that the government of Theodoric 
was above reproach or his times without their 
vices. In the heginniny of his reign the Ie- 
ruli were unjustly oppressed with taxation, 
and several of the economie projeets af the 
king would, but for the opposition of Boethius, 
have greatly injured the industrial interests 
of the kingdom. The nobles and friends of 
the monarch were in some instances permitted 
to wrest estates from others and to hold their 
unjust acquisitions, Nor was it possible that 
the two hundred thousand Gothie warriors, by 
whose barbarie valor Theodoric had conquered 
an empire, could be, even in the midst of 
peaceful surroundings, converted at once from 
savagery to civilization. The native 
ness of these warrivrs, who could hardly he 
restrained to the prosaic life of a settled resi- 
dence, had many times to be conciliated by a 
temporizing policy on the part of the king. 

It appears that the religious toleration in- 
troduced into the state ly Theodorie, though 
outwardly aecepted by the Catholics, 
exceedingly distasteful to the orthodoxy. 
Without the power to reverse or resent the 
policy of the king, the Italian zealots turned 
their animosity upon the Jews and made that 
persecuted race the object of their seorn aid 
Many rich jut defenseless [-rael- 


flerce- 


Was 


persecution, 
ites—traders and merchants living at Rome, 
Naples, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa—were 
deprived of their property and turned adrift 
as so many paupers. Their synagogues were 
despuiled and then burned, their homes pil- 
Jaged, and their persons outraged. To the 
eredit of Theodorie, he set himself acainst 
these manifestations of rapacious bigotry, and 
some of the ehicf leaders of the tumult were 
obliged to make restitution to their victims, 
and were then condemned to be publicly 
whipped in the streets hy the executioner. 

Then it was that the Italian Catholics set 
up very against the persecution of the Church. 
The clemency and good deeds of the king 
were forgotten by those who were opposed to 
martyrdom when themselves were the martyrs. 


The later vears of the king's fe were clouded 
with these religious disturbances in his king- 
Nor did the conduct of his Ttalian 
subjects fail to excite in the wind of the soy- 
erelyn the small vices of jealousy and bitter- 
ness. Lt is alleged that he secured the services 


(lum. 


of iitormers against the maleontent but noble 
bigots of the Kingdon, whom he suspected, 
bot without cause, of a secret aud treasonable 
correspondence with the Emperor of the East. 

Certain it is that Justinian, who had now 
succeeded to power at Constantinople, re- 
solved to purge the Church of heresy as well 
in the West as in his paternal dominions, 
An edict was issued from Constantinople 
aginst the Avian Christians iu all the Med- 
iterrancan states. Those who refused to ae- 
eept the established creed of the Church were 
to suffer the penalty of excommunication. 
This course was indiguantly resented by The- 
odoric, who justly reasoned that the same tol- 
eratiun shown by himself to his Catholic 
subjects in the West should of right he ex- 
tended to the Arian Christians in the Empire 
of the Greeks. Theodorie accordingly ordered 
the Roman pontiff and four distinvuished 
senators to go op an entbassy to Constantinople, 
aul there demaml of Justinian the rights of 
religious freedom. They were commanded in 
their instructions to urge upon that monarch 
that any pretense to a dominion over the con- 
selence of man js a usurpation of the divine 
prerogative, that the power of the earthly 
sovereign is limited to earthly things, and 
that the most dangerous heresy in a state is 
that of a ruler who puts from himself and 
his protection a part of his subjeets on ae- 
eount of their relicious faith. The rejection 
hy Justinian of this appeal furnished, so far 
as any act could furnish, to Theodoric good 
eround for issuine an edict that, after a cer- 
tain day, the orthodox religion shonkd he 
prohibited throughout Italy. 

Tt was in the midst of the bitterness ex- 
cited by this schisinatie broil that the virtuous ° 
and philasophie Bocthius, who lad so long 
been the vreatest and best of the kine’> coun- 
seloys, was accused of treason, imprisoned in 
the tower of Pavia, and then subjected to an 
ignominious exeention, As Theodorie hecame 
more Gloomy in his old age, Boethins soared 


inte a clearer atmosphere. In the practical 
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affairs of the administration le sect himself 
avainst every cruel and tyraunieal men-re; 
anil when the king, led by evil advisers to 
that the further the 
Roman Senate was incompatible with his own 
safety, resolved upon the anwihilation of that 
heady, the philosopher boldly interposed be- 


believe existence of 


tween the hloody PHrpiose of his sovereign and 
its object. 
Albinus was arrested aud brought to trial on 
a taetitious clurge of desiring the liberty of 
In defending him Boéthius made the 
declaration that, if Adhinus were criminal, he 
himself and all the senators were equally 
guilty; and to this—if the informers of the 
court are to be believed—the philosopher 
added that, shonld he know of a conspiracy 
to liberate Rome trom bondage, he would not 
AU paper was dis- 
covered directed to the Emperor of the East, 


At this juneture a scnator named 


Tiome. 


divulve his information. 


inviting him tu the deliverance of Italy, and 
signed hy Albinus and Bocthius. The latter 
and thrust into 
The subservient Senate passcd a sen- 


was accordingly arrested 
prison. 
tence of confiscation and death, and Boeéthins 
sat in his dungeon awaiting the blow which 
should deliver him from darkne-s. 

To the imprivonment of this benign spirit 
the world is indebted for the composition of 
that sublime treatise, the Consolation of Philoso- 
phy—a work which the calm Gibbon declares 
to be ‘ta wolden volume, not unwortliy of the 
leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims in- 
comparable merit from the barbarism of the 
times, and the situation of the anthor.” In it 
Boethius traverses the whole circuit of those 
themes in whieh the philosophie mind has 
found most tnterest since the human spirit first 
The dungeon of 
the prisoner becomes more luminous than the 
chamber of the kine. Reason teaches that the 
vieissitudes of good and evil fortune are alike 


awoke to consclous being. 


as nothing to iim whose mind has been dis 
eiplined in the schoal of selfrestraint, and 
whose conscience is without offense. From the 
ethics of common Jite, the philosopher then 
goes forth to search out the mysteries of des- 
What is the supreme good? What of 
free-will, of chance, of foreknowledge, of time, 
af eternity? Why do good and evil strucele 
for the mastery of the world sad of mankind ? 
Such are the great themes which the sublime 


tiny. 
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spirit of Boethius grappled with in the dim 
light of his prison, Then came the execution- 
Accord was drawn around the neek of 
the philosopher, and tightened until his eyes 
were bursting front their sockets. Then was 
he mercifully eaten to death with clubs. The 
Hfe was out, but the work survived; aud ina 
, Alfred the Eneland 
tound time to vive to our Anglo-Saxon fathers 
a translation of the noble work of the Roman 
martyr. 

Thus in his old age was the lite of Theod- 
orice clouded with suspicion and crime. It ap- 
pears, however, that the severe German con- 
science within lim Jaid upon him the merciless 
As he fell 
into decrepitude and the shadows of death 
gathered near, the ghosts of his murdered vic- 
tims glared at him out of the settling dark- 


Tes. 


(On 


distmt ave (rreat of 


dash for his misdeeds and cruelty. 


Especially did the specter of the vener- 
able Symmachus, who had been executed soon 
atter Boéthius, frown out of the shadows and 
menace the trembling king, who hobbled into 
his chamber, and after three days of remorse 
died, in Auguat, A.D. 626, 

The decease of the Gothic sovereign was 
not so sudden ax to prevent him from arrang- 
ing the snecession. The kingdom was divided 
between his two grandsons, AMALARIC and 
Aruacaric, the Uhone being fixed as the boun- 
dary between their dominions. To the former 
Was assigned the throne of Spain, and to the lat- 
ter the empire of Italy. 
time but ten years of age, and was under the 
control of his mother, the celchrated \wWALA- 
sonrua. Around the bedside of the dying The- 
adorie gathered the Gothie chiets and Italian 
magistrates, and swore allevianee to the boyish 
prince, whe, under the reyency of his mother, 

To per- 
petuate the memory of the great Gothic king, 
his daughter, Amalasontha, reared a conspie- 
uous monument near the city of Ravenna, and 
here, in a vase of porphyry supported hy four 


Athalaric was at this 


was now destined to be their ruler. 


eolunins, his remains were deposited. 

The government of a nation of two hun- 
dred thousand warriors was now intrusted to a 
woman. The mother of Amulasontha was the 
sister of Clovis, king of the Franks. The 
queen regent of Ttaly was thus descended from 
Tlouses of the Jb roringicas 
Nevertheless, the laws of 


the two roval 


and the claeeltcaeas, 
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the harharians forbade the oeeupaney of their 
throne hy a woman, Sueh, however, were the 
peculiar cireumstances of her condition that, 
with the death of her father, the (roths were 
almost obliged to eoncede to her the preroga- 
She had contracted a 
fortunate marriage with prince Eutharie, of 
which union was born the youth, Athalarie, 
whom Theodorie designated as his successor. 
In the mean time Enutharie died, and the 
young widow, whose personal charms and keen 
intellect were heightened by the best education 
which the times could afford, beeame of neces- 
sity the chief personage in the Gothic state. 


tives of sovereignty. 


In the beginning of her regency, Amala- 
sontha strove to obliterate the bitter memories 
which the last years of her father’s reign had 
left in the minds of her subjects by restoring 
the children of Boéthius and Symmachus to 
their Jost inheritance. She also canciliated her 
Roman subjects and quieted the Goths by sal- 
utary restraints. The ehief of her counselors 
was the statesman and orator, CassropoRrus, by 
whose wise advice she was generally guided. 
Meanwhile, she devoted herself assiduously tu 
the education of her son. That vouth, how- 
ever, soon proved himself to be unworthy of 
his parentage. Having heen properly punished 
by his mother for some neglected duty, he es- 
eaped from the palace and threw himself upon 
the sympathies of the half-barbarous Gothie 
chiefs, already become maleontent under the 
reien of a woman. They espoused the cause 
of their hoy king, and determined to reseue 
him from the control of Amalasontha and her 
ministry. The lad was aceordingly set free 
among the wild indulgences of the semi-har- 
baric life, and the queen found herself envi- 
roned with enemies. Opposition stirred up the 
worst elements af her nature, and in order to 
maintain herself she resorted to assassination. 
Several of the Gothie nobles fell hy treachery. 
In order further to strenethen her position, 
she then contracted a marriage with the prince 
THEODATUS, hoping to assoeiate him with her- 
self in the government. The Gothic faction, 
however, obtained eontral over the mind of 
Theodatus, and in 555 the queen was deposed 
from power, and subjected to imprisonment on 
an island in Lake GBolsena. 

Now it was that the Emperor Justinian un- 
dertook to avail himself of the dissensions of 
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the Goths, and thereby recover Italy. By 
his agents he procured the signature of the 
captive queen to a document surrendering her 
The Emperor thus found 
opportunity for interference in the affairs of 
the West; but before any serious measures 


Claims im lis favor. 


could be taken, Amalasontha was strangled in 
her bath by order of Theodatus. Such, how- 
ever, was the condition of affairs in Italy and 
Africa that abundant exeuse was offered to 
the Byzantine court for prosecuting its designs 
The state of 
the Vandals was distracted with civil commo- 
tions, Elilderie, the rightful sovereign, had 
been deposed and imprisoned, and the usurp- 
The 
Cathohe party of the West favored the resto- 
ration of the deposed sovercien, and appealed 
The latter 
fitted out a powerful expedition, the command 
of which waz intrusted to Brnisantcs. In the 
year 505, the armament proceeded to the Af- 
rican A battle was fought with the 
Vandals a few miles from Carthage, and Bel- 
The Kast- 
ern army entered the Vandal capital, Gelimer 


against the barbarian kingdoms. 


ing Gelimer was seated on the throne. 


to Justinian to aid in that work. 


coast. 
isarius was completely victorious. 


was avain defeated and obliged to surrender. 
Within three months, order was restored in 
Africa and Belisarius returned to Constanti- 
nople to be received with distrust by his sus- 
Picious severeien, Such was his popularity, 
however, that a great triumph was eclebrated 
in his honor in the capital of the East. 

An ¢xXeuxe was xeon found tor the coutin- 
uance of Greek interference in the affairs of 
Italy. On the ocveasion of the marriage of a 
sister of Theodoric the Great to Thrasimond, 
king of Africa, the fortress of Lilybeeum in 
the island of Sicily was given as a bridal pres- 
ent to the Vandals. An army «af Gothic 
warriors accompanied the eift and participated 
in the conflict of the Vandals with the Moors. 
the Goths and the Vandals 
quarreled, and) Belisarius was mvited by the 
former to aid them in restoring Lilvheum to 
the kinvdom of Ttaly. To this was added the 
motive of vengeance against the murderers of 
Amalasontha. Aecordingly in A. 1. 
3eHsarius was again sent out from Constanti- 
That work was ac- 
eomphshed without serious opposition, and in 
the following spring Beli-arius crossed over 


Soon, however, 


ies 


WO, 


nople to reduce Sicily. 
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into Italy. The whole country sonth ef Cam- 
Capna aud Nu 


Theodatus showing we signs 


pania was specdily reduced. 
ples were taken, 
of capacity in. the emergcney of his country 
was deposed by the Gothie chiets, who lifted 
their general Viriges upen their bucklers and 
Theodatus fled and was 
murdered in the Fkuminian Way. 

The old Roman faetion of Ttaly, thoroughly 
orthodox and thorouvlily tired of the suprem- 


proclaimed him king. 


acy of the Goths, went over to Belisarius, and 
the city of the Csesars was onee more reseued 
The king of the Goths, how- 
ever, collected a formidable army in the North 
and in the spring of 537 besieged Belisarius 
A. Hne of fortifications was drawn 
Many of the ancient struc- 
tures were demolished and the material rebuilt 
into the ramparts. The mausvleums of the 
old Emperors were eonverted into citadels. 
When the Goths swarmed around the sepul- 
eher of Hadrian, the immortal marbles of 
Praxiteles and Lysippus were torn from their 
pedestals and hurled down upon the heads of 
the barbarians in the ditch. Belisarius made 
one audacious sortie after another, hurling 
back his inveterate Nearly the 
whole Gothie nation gathered around the 
Eternal City, but Belisarius held out until re- 
inforcements arrived from the East, and after 
a siege of a year and nine days’ duration, 
Rome was delivered from the cliuteh of her as- 
saillants, Vitiges was obliged to burn his tents 
and retreat before his pursuing antagonist to 
Ravenna. 

(reat were the present afflietions of Italy. 
In the brief interval which followed the with- 
drawal of the Gothic king from Rome, the 
Frank, Theodebert, king of Gaul, sent down 
from the Alps an army of Burgundians to e- 
pouse the cause of the Goths. The city of 
Milan, which had vone over to Belisarius, was 
by them besieged, taken, and dismantled. Tn 
the next year (A. 1D, 589) Theodehert him- 
self, with an army of a hundred thousand 
Frankish warriors, cntered Ttaly, and en- 
camped on the Po. It soon heenme evident 
that by him the Goth and the Roman were to 
be treated without discrimination. Theodebert 
fell at the same time upon the opposing eamps 
of Belisarius and Vitiges. and drove every 
Soon, however, the provis- 


from barbarism. 


in Rome. 
around the city. 


assailants. 


thing before him. 
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ions of the Franks were exhansted, and a pes 
tilenee broke out smong them which swept 
The turbulent 
warriors demanded to be led hack to their 
homes beyond the Alps, and Theodebert was 
constrained to comply with their wishes. The 
barbarian horde was quickly withdrawn, and 
Belisarius again found opportunity to follow 


muti al third 6f thei army. 


up his successes again-t Vitives. 

The king of the Goths now shut himself 
ap in the impregnable fortifications of Ra- 
yvenna, Nothing could tempt him to show 
hinself beyond the defenses of the city. Nev- 
ertheless the Roman general laid siege to the 
place, and awaited the results of impending 
famine. He vigilanily guarded the approaches 
to the city, cut off supplies, fired the exposed 
granaries, and even poisoned the waters of the 
city. In the midst of their distress the Goths, 
coneviving that Belisarius but for bis obedi- 
ence to Justinian would make them a_hetter 
king than their own, offered to surrender the 
eity into his hands and heeome his subjecta, 
if he would renounce his allegianee to the 
Emperor of the East and aceept the erown of 
Italy. Belisarius seemed to comply. Ravenna 
was given up by the Goths, and the victor 
took possession. It was, however, no part of 
the purpose of Belisarius to prove a traitor to 
the Emperor, though the conduct of Justinian 
towards himself furnished an excellent exeuse 
for treason. The suspieion of the thing done 
soon reached Constantinople, and Justinian 
made haste to reeall the eonqueror from the 
West. So the hero, who by his military gen- 
ius and personal eourage had well-nigh reeoy- 
cred the entire Western Empire of the Ro- 
mans, took ship at Ravenna and sailed for the 
Eastern eapital. 

With the departure of Belisarius the eour- 
age of the Goths revived. They still possessed 
Pavia, whieh was defended by a thousand war- 
riors, and, what was tar more valuable, the 
unconquerable love of freedom. TOTILA, 
nephew of Vitiges, was called to the throue, 
and intrnsted with the work of recstablishiug 
the kingdom. Of the Roman generals whom 
Belisarius left behind him in Italy, not one 
proved equal to the task of mecting the Goth 
in the field. The latter traversed the country 
without opposition, marehed through the heart 
of Italy, and compelled submission even to 
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the extremes of Calabrin. | Hle then pitched 
his camp before Rome, aud with an nupudence 
not devoid of truth javited the Senate te come 
pare his reign with the tyrauny of the Greck 
Empire. 

One of the alleged reasons for the recall 
of Belisarius had been that he might be as- 
simed to the defense of the East against the 
aruiies of Persia, 
plished this duty, be was avain available az 
the chief resoiee of Fustinian in sustaining 
the Greek cause in Ttaly, In the year 545 


Having successfully accom- 


the veteran general was accordingly assigned 
to the eommand in the West. Care was taken, 
however, by the Emperor that the aged c¢om- 
mander shoukl be hampered with such restrie- 
tions as would) make a couspicuous success 
impossible. Meanwhile Totila laid actual siege 
to Rome, aud adopted starvation as his ally. 
The city was detended by three thousand sol- 
diers under the eommand of Bessas, a veteran 
Goth. The besieged were gradually reduced 
to the extremity of eating bread made of bran 
and devouring dogs, cats, and miee, to say 
When Bel- 
isarius Iunded in Ttaly he made an ineffectual 
attempt to raise the siege of the city, and the 
Romans were then obliged tu 


nothing of dead horses and offal. 


rapitulate. In 
the day of the surrender the barbarian in To- 
tila asserted itself, and the elty was given up 
to indiscriminate pillage. The walls were 
thrown down; some of the grand structures 
of antiquity were battered into ruins, and the 
Goth declared that he would convert Rome 
into a pasture. But before the worst eould 
he accomplished Belisarins sent so strong a 
protest to Totila that the latter reversed his 
purpose, and the city was saved from gen- 
era) ruin. 

The Gothic king next directed his march 
into Southern Italy, where he everran Lueania 
and Apulia, and qnickly restored the Gothic 
supremacy as far as the strait of Messina. 
Seareely, however, had Totila departed upon 
his southern expedition when Belisarius, who 
had established himself in the port of Rome, 
sallied forth with extraordinary daring, and 
regained possession of the city. He then ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to repair the de- 
fonses, and was so successful in this work that 
when, after twenty-five days, Totila returned 
from the South the Goths were repulsed in 
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three snecessive assault-. Nor did it appear 
tnpossible that with seasonable reenforeements 
trom the East Belisarius might soon recover 
not only Rome but the whole of Italy. To the 
messave of his general, however, Justinian re- 
phed only atter a Jong silence; and even then 
the order transmitted to the West was that 
Belisarius should retire into Lucania, leaving 
behind a garrison in the capital, Thus par- 
alyzed by the jealousy of the Emperor, the 
old veteran languished in the South, while the 
Goths regained the advantage. In 540 they 
avain besiceed and captured Rome. Totila 
had now Iearned that to destroy is the smallest 
part of rational conquest. The cditices of the 
city were accordingly spared; the Romans 
were treated with consideration, and eques- 
trun games were again exhibited in the cireus 
under the patronage of barbarians. 

In the mean time Belisarius was finally 
recalled to Constantinople and was foreed into 
an ingloricus retirement by a court which had 
never shown itself worthy of his services. He 
was sueceeded in the command of the Roman 
army in the West by the cunuch Narses, who 
in a body of contemptible stature concealed 
the spirit of a warrior. The dispatch of Jus- 
tinkin recalling Belisarius had declared that 
the remnant of the Gothic war was no longer 
worthy of his presence. It was this “ rem- 
nant” that in the year 551 was intrusted to 
Narses. [Tis powers were ample and his genins 
suticient even tor a greater work. On arriv- 
iny in Italy he made haste ta bring matters to 
the crisis of battle. On his way from Ravenna 
to Rome he became eonvinced that delay 
would be fatal to success. On every side there 
were eyldenees of a counter-revolution in favor 
of the Goths. It was evident that nothing 
but a victory could restore the influence of the 
Byzantine government in the West. Advane- 
ing rapidly on the capital he met the Goths 
in the Flaminian Way, a short distance from 
the city. Here, in July of 552, the tate of 
the kingdom established by Theodorie was 
yielded to the arbitrament of arms. A fieree 
and obstinate confliet ensued in which Totila 
was slain and his army seattered to the winds. 
Narses received the keys of Rome in the name 
of his master, this being the fifth time that the 
Eternal City had been taken during the reign 
of Justinian. ‘Phe remnants of the Goths 
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retired beyond the Po, where they assembled 
and chose Trras for their king. 

The new monarch at once solicited the aid 
of the Franks, and then marched into Cam- 
pania to the relief of his brother Allgern, who 
was defending the treasure-house of Cunne, in 
which Totila had deposited a large part of the 
riches of the state. In the vear 555 Narses 
met this xeeond army in battle and again 
routed the Goths and killed their king, Ali- 
gern was then besieged in Cum tor more 
than a year, and was obliged to surrender. It 
was evident that the kingdom of the Goths 
was in the hour and article of death. 

At this juncture, however, an army of 
seventy-five thousand Germans, led by the two 
dukes of the Alemanni, eame down from the 
Rhetian Alps and threatened to burst like : 
thunder cloud upon Central Italy. The change 
of climate, however, and the wine-swilling 
gluttony of the Teutonie warriors eombined to 
bring on eontagion and decimate their ranks. 
Narses went forth with an army of eighteen 
thousand men and met the foe on the banks 
of the Vulturnus. Here, in 554, the petty 
eunuch inflicted on the barharians a defeat so 
decisive ax to refix the stutus of Italy. The 
greater part of the Gothie army perished 
either by the sword or in attempting to cross 
the river, The victorions army returned laden 
with the spoils of the Goths, and for the last 
time the Vie Seera was the scene of the spee- 
taele of victory called a triumph. It was a 
vain shadow of the Imperial glory of the 
Cresars. 

Thus, in the year 554, after a period of 
sixty years’ duration, was subverted the Ostro- 
gothic throne of Italy. One-third of this time 
had been consumed in actual war. The eoun- 
try was devastated—almost depopulated—by 
the conflict. The vast area of the kingdom 
was reduced to the narrow limits of a provinee, 
which, under the name of the Exarehate of 
Ravenna, remained as an appanage of the 
Eastern Empire. As for the Goths, they either 
retired to their native seats beyond the mount- 
ains or were absorbed by the Italians. The 
Franks also receded beyond the limits of Ltaly, 
and the Emperor and the pope, using Narses 
as the right arm of their power, proceeded to 
restore a certain degree of order to the dis- 
tracted peninsula. 
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In the mean time two other barbarian na- 
tions became competitors for the sovereignty 
of the North. These were the Gepidie and the 
Lombards. The latter, after having disappeared 
from history since the days of Trajan, again 
returned to the stage, and for a season beeame 
the principal actors of the drama. After a 
contest of thirty years, they succeeded in over- 
throwing the Gepidie, who before submitting 
fought to the verge of extermination. Audoin, 
king of the Lombards, was succeeded Jy his 
son, ALBOIN, who sought for his wife the 
pincess Rosamond, danghter of the king of 
the Gepidie; Int the demand was refused, and 
Alboin undertook to obtain by force the evy- 
eted treasure. 
as above stated, resulted in the destruction of 
the Gepidie. Atboin took the princess Rosa- 
mond after the heroic fashion, and converted 
the skull of his beloved father-in-law into a 
drinking eup. 

Thus had the king of the Lombards a taste 
of the glory of war. 


A dreadful war ensued, which, 


He cast his eyes upon 
the sunny plains of Italy. Around bis han- 
ners were gathered not only hix own tribes, 
but also many of the Germans and Seyths. 
Meanwhile, the able though tyrannieal Narses, 
accused by bis Roman subjects of exactious 
and ernelty, had been reealled from Ttaly, and 
was sueceeded by the exareh, Longinus, For- 
tunate it was for the Lombards that the puis- 
sant eunuch was not their competitor for the 
possession of the Italian prize. In the year 
567, Atboin descended from the Julian Alps 
into the valley of the Po. Rumor spread her 
wings before the avenging avalanche, and no 
army could be found to contront the invaders. 
The people fled like sheep before the terrible 
Lombards, and Alboin was besought by the 
cowering multitudes to assume the lawful sover- 
elgnty of the country. Only the fortress of 
Pavia held out acainst the invaders until it 
was reduced by famine. Here Albin estab- 
lished his court, and for more than two centn- 
ries Pavin, the aneient Ticinum, beeame the 
vapital of Lombardy. 

Brief, however, was the glory of the eon- 
queror. The barbarian instincts of Alboin 
soon led to his destruetion. Engaging in a 
nivht revel in a palace near Verona, he drank 
While his har- 


barie brain flashed with hilarions delirium, he 


wine to furious intoxication. 
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ordered the skull of Cunimand, bi fether-in- 
law, to be brought out and tilled to the brim. 
He then had the horrid: vessel retilled and 
eartied to the queen with orders that she too 
should drink and rejoice with her father! 
Obliged to comply with the abominable re- 
quest, Rosamond resolved on vengeance. She 
induced two chicttains to join her enterprise, 
and while the king was sleeping heavily from 
the effects of drink, she opened bis chamber 
door and adinitted the assassins. Thus in the 
year 573 the founder of the kingdom of the 
Lombards inet his fate on the spears of mur- 
derers. 

For the moment the remuant of the Ge- 
pide at Verona attempted to uphold their 
queen; but the Lombard chiefs quickly rallied 
trom the shock, and Rosamond fled to Ravenua. 
Here she soon captivated the exarch Longi- 
nus, and with him she conspired to destroy 
Helmichas, the louver who had accompanied 
her in her flight. While in his bath she gave 
him a eup of poison, which he partly drained ; 
but, diseovering the treachery, he drew his 
dagver and eompelled Rosamond to drink 
the ret! 

In the mean time the Lombard chiefs had 
assembled at Payia and chosen Clepho for 
their king. Short, however, was his reign. 
After a year and a half he was stabbed by « 
servant, and his hereditary rights and the 
regal office descended to his son Autharis. 
During his minority of ten years no regular 
regeney was established, and Northern Italy 
was distracted by the eonflicting claims and 
animosities of thirty dukes, Roman and larba- 
rian. In the year OS4 Antharis attained his 
majority and assumed the warrior’s garb, He 
vigorously asserted his kingly rights, and again 
consolidated the Lombard party over the mal- 
eontent regions of Ttaly. It was well for the 
barbarians that their sovereign was able and 
warlike. Soanatter the accession of Autharis, 
Childebert, king of the Franks, passed the 
Alpe with a powerful army, which wis pres- 
ently broken up by the quarrels of the Ale- 
mannian and Frankish leaders. A’ second 
expedition was met and defeated by the Lom- 
bard king, and a third, after a partial suecess, 
yielded to famine and pestilence. The domin- 
ion of Autharis was indisputably established 
from the Alps to the headlands of Calabria. 


In the year 580 Autharis died and left no 
heir, The Lombard chiefs laid upon his 
widow, Theodolinda, the duty of choosing a 
husband, who should be king. The queen’s 
preference tell upon Agitulf, duke of Turin, 
who entered upon a reign of twenty-five 
years, (reat was the reputation gained by 
Theodolindk: among the Catholics; for she 
converted her hushand to the true faith from 
the heresy of Arius, So marked was the 
favor which she thus obtained with the ortho- 
dox hierarchy that Pope Gregory presented to 
her the celebrated iron crown, afterwards worn 
hy the kings of the Lombards. This famous 
royal bauble derived its name from an iron 
band with which it was surrounded, said to 
have heen wrought from one of the nails used 
in the cross of Christ. 

For a period of two hundred years Italy 
remained under the dominion of the Lom- 
bards. The petty exarchate of Ravenna also 
maintained its existence under eighteen sue- 
cessive governors. Besides the immediate 
territorics ruled by the exarchs, the provinces 
of Rome, Venice, and Naples were also sub- 
ject to their authority. Pavia eontinued to 
be the capital of the Lombard kingdom, 
whose confines swept around on the north, 
east, and west as fur as the eonntries of the 
Avars, the Bavarians, the Austrasian Franks, 
and the Burgundians. 

The Lombard monarchy was elective. The 
right of the chiefs to ehoose their own soy- 
ereign, though many times waived in deference 
to heredity and other conditivns, was not re- 
sisted or denied. About eighty vears after 
the establishment of the kingdom, the laws of 
the Lombards were reduced to a written eode, 
Nor does their legislation compare unfavorably 
with that of any other barbarian state. 

This epoch in history should not be passed 
over without reference to the rapid growth of 
the Papal Church in the close of the sixth and 
the heginning of the seventh century. Most 
of all by Gregory the Great, whose pontitieate 
extended from 590 to 604, was the supremacy 
of the apostolic see asserted and maintained. 
Under the triple titles of Bishop of Rome, 
Primate of Italy, and Apostle of the West he 
gradually, by gentle insinuation or bold asser- 
tion, as best suited the circumstances, elevated 
the episcopacy of Rome into a genuine papacy 
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of the Chureh. He suceeeded in hrinving the Western ecclesia. Crreater even than these 
Arians of Italy and Spain into the Catholic achievements was the conversion of our Anylo- 
fold, and thus seeured the solidarity of the | Saxon fathers of Britain, Forty monks under 


ST. AUGUSTINE BEFORE ETHELBERT, 
Drawn by L. P. Lyendevker. 
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the leadership of St. Augustine were sent 
out by Gregory to rescue the island trem pa- 
ganism, and such was their success in evangelism 
that in a short time Ethelhert, king of Kent, 
with ten thousand of his Saxon subjects, lad 
been baptized in the name of Christ. Such 
was the beginning of the ereat spiritual mon- 
archy of Rome. Though the tadependence of 
the Greek Churely was yet reluctantly recog- 
nized by the popes of the West, and though 
the open assertion of their temporal dominion 
was still withheld as inexpediecnt or premature, 
yet the foundations of the great Iicrarchieal 
kingdom in the midst of the nations were 
securely laid, chiefly by the genius and states- 
mnanship of Crregory the Creat. 

lt was the erowth and eneroaehment of 
Catholic power in Ttiuly that ultimately led to 
the overthrow of the Lombard kingdom. As 
the eighth century drew to a close and the 
kingdom of the Franks became more and 
more predominant beyond the Alps, the popes 
with increasing frequency called upon the 
Carlovingian princes to relieve Italy of the 
Lombard incubus, As carly as the times of 
Cirevory UL, Charles Martel was solicited to 
vome to the aid of his Catholic brethren in 
the South. The entreaties of Pope Stephen 
were still more importunate, and Pepin, king 
of the Franks, was induced to lead an army 
across the Alps. Two centuries of compara- 
tive peace had somewhat abated the warlike 
valor of the Lombards. They were still brave 
enough to make ocveasional depredations upon 
the provinees and sanctuaries of the Hely 
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Church, but not brave enough to contront the 
spears of the Franks. Astulphus, the Lom- 
burd king, cowered at the approach of Pepin, 
and he and his princes cagerly took an oath 
to restore to the Church her captive posses- 
slons and henceforth to respect her wishes. 

No svoner, however, had the Frankish soy- 
erdign returned beyond the mountains than 
Astolpbus broke his faith and renewed his 
predatory war on the Catholie diocese. A 
second time the angered Pepin came upon the 
recreant Lombards, whose country he overran 
and deft the kingdom prostrate. or a period 
of about twenty years the Lombard state sur- 
vived the shock of this invasion, and then re- 
turned to its old ways. Again the Romans 
were dispossessed of their property and driven 
from their towns, Pope Adrian 1. had now 
come to the papal throne, aud Charlemagne 
Vainly did 
the Lombards attempt to guard the passes of 
the Alps against the preat Frankish conqueror. 
By Iie vieilance hhe surprised the Lombard 
outposts and made his way to Pavia. ere, 
in 773, Desiderius, the last of the Lombard 
For fifteen months 
When 
the vivors of the investment could be endured 


had succeeded his father Pepin, 


princes, made his stand, 
the city was Jesieged by the Franks. 


no longer, the city surrendered, aud the king- 
dom of the Lombards was at an eud. The 
country became a province in the empire of 
Charlemagne, bat Lombardy continued for a 
time under the government of native princes. 
So mueh was conceded to the original kinship 
of the Lombards and the Franks. 


INING DONIS OF ThE NISIGOUES, 


NAN DAs, SN Dees Nixs. 


: TIEN, in the year 410, 
Bi Alaric, the Goth, was 
4) buried in the channel of 
‘| the Baséntins, his follow- 
| 
| 


ers chose his hrother-in- 
law, Abonputs, to be 
their sovereign, The new 


king opened negotiations with the Emperor of 
the Weet, and ofhred his services to that sav- 
ercign in repelling the barbarians beyond the 


Alps. Wonorius gladly accepted the proftered 
danee, and the Groth direeted his march 
into Gaul. The cities of Narbonne, Toulouse, 
and Lordeaux were permanently occupied, 
and the Gothie dominion was soon extended 
to the ocean. 

The friendly Jeague between Adolphus 
and the Roman Empire was turther  ce- 
mented hy dis marriage with Placidia, daugh- 
ter of Theodosius the Creat. By the year 


40. Library of Alexandria (700,000 volume) 


3g. Chosroes U.. THE GREAT; be hus all the vices of his pre decessors, 
stroyed hy the command of Omar. 


but surpasses them im his great qualities. 91. Chas roes JI.; le mnurders 


PERSIA 40, We lays waste Syria, aud Justinian pays his father. 4 45. Othman. He subdnes Bactriana anc 
‘ him 500 pounds for Hie suke of peace. A 27. Siroes, after murdering 60. Al Hasan. 

&. He renews the war and cuts to pieces) luis lutherjand brothers. 60. Moawiyah (Ommias), firs 

a Roman army of 60,W00 men. | 32. Harmisdas. OMMIADES. 87. Al 

ae ee Se 

The Arabians were descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abra-| Mohammed AD. Ali, a brave and virtuous caliph 

ham. They have always lived independent, although 12. Begihs to propagate his Arabia, and Mawia, caliph of by 
venerally at war with their neighbors. As their bistory is doctrines. ‘Ali removes bis seat 79. Yezld. 


1 : 5 275 issaluted king. from Mecca to Cuja. 
other nations, it is unneeessary to mention them until the 7. He ing H 


time of Mohammed and the subsequent conquests of his 22. The Hegira, or flight of Mohammed, the era from whieh h 
followers, the Saracens, who were Arabians. followers reckon time. 83. Abdi 
reas a 32. Abu-Beker, bis father-in-law, suc- 84. Mer 
ceeas him as caliph; 
takes Damascns. 


33. Omar. In one eampaign he conquers $ 
Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, and Chaldza ; 


in the next, the whole of Persia. His gen 
als subdue Egypt, Libya, and Numidia. 


EAS [ E R N E M Pl R E 10. Heraclius. The Persians make greatravages _ 70, The Sarace 
be in the empire. He defeats them in five campaigns. tinopl 


ARABIA anknown and onimportant, except in its connection with 
f 


65. Jastin H., a weak prince. A 
27. Justinian I., celebrated for his famous code of 


laws and for the victories of his generals, 
Belisarius and Narses. 


| 2. Phocas, usurper. 41. Heraclius UW. They return t 
6. He makes some conces- 41. Heracleonas. and are de! 

73. Tiberius Il. sions to the hishop of 42. Canstans Il. or ConsTan- who horns 
He defeats the Rome, which forms TINE, celehrated * 

Persians. the beginning of the 38. Edict of Heraclius, called 85. Justin 

$4. Belisarlus takes Carthage, and ends the Vandal kingdom temporal power of the the ‘‘ Ethesis or Exposition,’’ by whi 

in Atrica. Pope. he prohibits any dispute upon 
Dreadful pestilence, many cities wholly 42, Mauritius. the question of one or two 95. 


| depopulated. wills in Jesus Christ. 


VISIGOTHIG KINGDOM, teen oan Savane 


83. The Snevilconquered hy the Visigoths. 


40. Heldibadas, 53. Narsesulefeats the Goths and governs Italy, as duke, until 67, 62. Grimoaldus. 
41. Erarie. whien, being reeulled,/in reyenge he invites Alboin to invade the country. 


36. Viliges. Totila. 68. Albion king OMBARDS IN ITALY 
of the . Gundebertus. 
WE STE R N E M P I R E 73. Clephes. The/Latin Language ceases to ate oken in Italy. 71. Pertharit. 


75. Aaarchy. 91. A/gilulphus. 15. Adaloaldus. 36. Rolharis. | 


26. Alhalaric. 37. Belisarius takes Rome. $4. Antharis. 52. Rodoaldus. 
34. Theadatas. 46. Tolila the Goth takes and Fejndal government 53. Aribertus. 86. Cuntbert. ) 
plundiers Rome. begins. 25. Arlovaldus. 
AND 49 Rome retaken by Belisarius. 


\ 
| 5U. Againirecoyered hy 4, Stabinianus. 4U. Severiaus. 55. Eugeaias |. 72. Adeodalas. 
30. The order of Bene- Tojtila, 90. Gregory|I., the Garbar. 40. Joha lV. 57. Vitalianas. 76.Donus}. 85. John 
dictines instituted. ; : 6.:Bonitace II. 40, Martin L. 7s. Agatho. 56 Cana 
75. Thirty dukes ‘7, Banilace IV. 42. Theodore. 87. Sergi 


KINGDOM OF THE OSTROGOTHS. : govern, 


$3. The emperor Justinian applies to the bishop of 
Rome to settle a controversy, saying, “We hast- 
en to submit all things to YJour Holiness, who 
are the head overall the holy ehnrches." 


25. Hanorius |. 83, Benedict I 
7. The Pantheon at Rome dedicated as a Christian Church. 


sv. Sixth General 
and sever 


70° 


| 
iP 
| Middle Ages Begin. 50. Extreme nnctien introdnced, and 
| the invocationjof the Virgin and 
16. Computation of time from stints, | 
} the Christian era.intro- 55. Fifth General Council, at Con|stantinople, where the errors of Origen, as well as the 
duced by Dionysius, the writingyof Theodorus, Theoldoretns, and Ibus, ‘the Three Chapters,’ are con- 
} monk. demnedas heresies. 


COPY RIGHTHD, 1886. 50. Ferchard It. 92. Eugene 


11. Childevbert has Paris, Clotaire |. has Soissons, 87. Pepin d’Heris 
Clodomir has Orleans, and Thierry has Metz. 32. Dagobert commits all the real Thierry; di 
{ GAUL Clotaire reunites the kingdom hy 559, power into the hands of the authority, 
\ butathis death, in 562, it is again mayor of the palace, which the honors 0 
' divided among his sons. accounts for the eharacter of 
| F A 4 the succeeding kings, aptly 
| OR 62. Chilperic has Soissons, Charibert denominated “ sluggards. 
' has Paris, Grotan has Bur- 38. He dies, and his dominions are divided he- 
| gundy, and Sigebert I. has Aus- tween his two sons. 91. Cl 
trasia. eeumrail Aocmn 38. Clovis I. has pater ang Dagobert It has 
. Clotaire tl. suc}ceeds Chilpcric. Anstrasia. . Clotalre Il. 
| FRANCE. MEROVINGIAN HOUSE. He establishes tranquillity 28. Dagobert 1. 73. Thierry I. 
after rennitjing the kingdom. 
i z 5 SS > _. ae 
| - 71. EAST ANGLIA, founde/d by Offa. 
47, NORTITU MBERLAND, 97. Aus|tin (Angustine) and forty monks arrive as : 
| SAXON HEPTARCHY founded by Idda. mus|sionaries, sent by Gregory, bishop of Rome. 
‘ 
| 27 ESSEX, founded hy Sigobert. S4. MURCIA, fojunded by Crida. 
CHRONOLOGICAL CHART No. IV. WALES 13. Cadwan. 34. Cadwall. 78. Cadwallader. 
Stee, ’ Aone ee E ‘ . Idwallo. 
BARBARIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN ASGENDENGIES. 
From 500 to SOO A.D. 4. Kenneth (or CLENETH) |. { 
| PREPARED BY JOHN CLARK BRIDPATH, LL D SCOTLAND. 36. Donald IV. 68, Malduin. 88. Eugene V. 
| 
| 
He 


49. Abul-Abbas, first of the 79. Al Modi. 
Rertaty, ABBASSIDES. $4. Musa ‘I Hadi. 
Jouse of 
«aw SARACEN 
4, Sollman. 43. Walid. 86. Haroun Al 
17. Omar Il. ‘H. Yezid (Il. and benev 
19. Yezid UW. 44. Merwan Il. does muc 


23. Hesham. 54. Al Mansor; does much for science. 
62. Builds Bagdad for his capi- 
tal, and calls it the city of 


‘avansaries built. Peace. 


In consequence of this, Ara- 
bia loses much of its im- 
portance. 


30, After conquering Spain 
they invade Gaul. 


Constan- 

onths. 

ars in succession 
‘ Calinicus, 11. Philipleus Bardanes. 


41. Constantine V. 5 
COPRONYMUS. 70. Leo IV., iconoclast 
or image-breaker. 


81. Constantine VI. 


ps With the 13. Anastasius II. Irene is regent in 
fire.’’ 15. Theodosius WI. She restores im 
16. Leo WI. negotiates a m 

26. Leo publishes an edict Jemagne, buti 

16. ISAURIC against the venera- 88. Irene murde 


tion of images, which 


1 proclaimed 
causes disturbances, 


RACE. 


12. :‘The Visigoths conquered by 55. The kingdom or caliphate of 
« the Saracens, who, having Cordova founded by Abder- 
extended their dominion rahman of the House of Om- 
along the northern coast miades. He and hissuccess- 
of Africa, invade Spain ors eucourage literature and 
from Mauritania, whence science, 
they arecalled Moors. The 
Goths retire into Asturias, 


ASTURIAS. 


44. Hildebrandus depjosed for his vices. 

Rachisius. 174. Is deposed by 

dt. Desiderius. ! annexes Ital 

49. Aslolphus; he retakes Ravenna a 
is defeated bey Pepin. 


5. 
irus Tiberius. 


87. Hashem. 


18, Pelagias forms the 
kingdom of 


jimbertus usurps. 


vertus I. 


12. Ansprandus. 


7. Al Amin. 
13. Al Mamun, a great encour- 
ager of learning. 65. Al Motaz. 
33. Al Motasem. 68. Al Mohtadi. 


Power IRE . 


4). Al Wathek. 69. Al Motamed. 
Cleat eae ne 46. Al Motawakkel, 


61. A! Moataser. 
62. Al Mosiaim. 


Raschid, a brave 


““Yhe Augustan age of Saracenic literature."" 


50. Turkish'slayes formed into the 
body-iguards of the caliphs. 


' 

61. After the murder of the 
ewliph the Turkish guards 
dispose of the throne at 
thieir pleasure. 


7, Haroun sends Charlemagne a clock, 
the first ever seen in Europe. 


2. Nicepharus. 29. Theophilus. 
11. Michael 1. CUROPALATES. 
13. Leo V.. THE ARMENIAN. 
20, Michael (1, THE 


STAMMERER. the MACEDONIAN RACE. 


42. Michael ItL., 
THE DRUNKARD. 


67. Basil |, hus a vigorous reign; re- 
stures in some measure thie fall- 


her son’s minority. 
age- Worship. Irene 
arriage With Char- 
s dethroned. 
rs her son, and is 
sole empress. 


86. Leo VIL, THE Pur 
LOSOPHE!. 


Pholius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, o learned writer, d. S86. 


He enconrages science and literature. 
52. Mohammed |. 89. Abdalla, « mild 
and enlightened prince. 

60-81. Rebellion of Omar. 
44. Irrnption of the Norman Sea-kings, a 
race of pirates from Scandinavia, who, 


22. Abderrahman II. 

7. Insurrection at Cordova. 1n- 
surgents exiled, a body of 
whom capture Crete in 23, 
and found Candia. 


during two centuries (from 800 to 1000), 
ravage almost every coast in Europe. 


75 Charles the Bald, king of France 

+ 77 Carlomaa. 94, Lambert. 
+80, Charles the Fat, emperor in 
ml. SY. Guy of Spoletto, and Ber- 


fenger of Friuli dispute the crown 


Charlemagne, who 
y to his empire. 
nd threatens Rome; 


oo. Louis VW. 
(vl peror, ) 


+74. The donation 
F and enlarged 


——— a 
25. Pepin rewards Pope Stephen hy co 


. nim the exarchate of Ravenna 


Luitprandus; he takes Ravenna. 


Contests with 
the pope. 


n. %. Constantine. 41. Zachary. 57. Paul ft. 67. Stephen III. 95. Leo. 
John Vil. 31, Gregory III. 50. Stephen UI. 72. Adrian t. 
7. Sissiaius. 


PA PA L 


15. Gregory II. 
26 to 87. Controversies respecting 
image-worship. 
at Constantinople, at which Pope Honorius 
vishops are solemnly anathematized. 


(second o 


s7. Seventh Gen’ 


of Pepin confirmed 41. Sergius 1. Ss! Martin Il. 

by Charlemagne, 67 Adrian WW. S4. Adrian IU. 

nferring upon 24. Eugenias Wl. 47. Leo lV. 72. Joha VIII. Stephen VI. 

and Pentapolis. 2 Valeatine. %: Benedict III. v1 Formosus. 
16. Stephen IV, Gregory IV. 5s. Nicholas I. 


17. Pascal |. 


CoH UR CH 


eral Council 48. Eighth General Council at 
f Nice). ( oustutinople, 
49, The Suricens besiege Rome; are re- 
pulsed by Leo 1V. 


r, declares war against 52. He applies tothe 
mand rules with absolute 
ie preserves to Thierry 
ty. 


pope with reference to the 
deposition of Childeric III, The decision 
is that “‘ As Pepin possesses the power, he 
shall also bear the title of king.’ The 
last of the Merovingians is therefore dis- 
missed into a convent. 71. Carloman dies. 
68. Charles the Greai, or CHARLEMAGNE, 
82. Tours—Charles defeats the Saracens with im 
47. Chilperic Il. liberties and religion of Europe. 
72-803. Charlemagne sn bdues the 
Saxons seven times. 
73. He defeats Desiderius, who had 
invaded the dominions of the pope 


14. Charles Martel 
sneceeds his fath- 
er as mayor. 

11. Dagobert 11. 

15. Chilperic U1. 

41. Pepin le Bref, son 
20. Thierry IV. of Charles in 
Austrasia. 


EDE. ‘the Venerable,” an ecclesiastical historian, d. 35, a. 62. 


20. Roderic 1. 55. Conan. 


Britons, having been totally subdued by the Saxons, had before this 
time retreated into Wales and Cornwall. 


nberkeleth. 21. Mordach. 64. Fergus UI. 


87. Achalus or 


5o Louis IL 


‘ 66. He goes against the Sara- 
10. Lothaire I. His 


cens, who had invaded 
rother Charles has Italy, and is defeated, 
rance, and Louis 75. Charles Ul., THE BALD, 
sBayaria. 42. Lonis ol Bavaria. king of France. 
H S1. Charles the Gross, grandson of I.ouis I. 
87. Arnold, great-grandson of Louis 1., 
procliimed 


13. Louis 1., THE Prov 
Divides his domi 
ions among h 
sons; they revolt. 


Charlemagne, or Cartes THE 40, Charles Il., THE Bap. 

GREAT, crowned emperor of the 41. Funtenay—Lothaire defeated by his 

West; brave and industrious; brothers Louis and Charies. 

a statesman and patron of learning. 77. Louis W., THE STAMMERER. 

The Normans overthrow all the 7¥. Louis WW. and Carloman. 

western provinces, burning and destroying. 
and Carloman. 
mense slanghter and saves the 87. Charles deposed forcow- 88. Eudes or 
ardice, and the imperial dignity transferred from France Ono, elected. 


CARLOVINGIAN. /MPERIAL. to Germany. 84. Charles IL., THE Gross. 
reigns in Wes- -5 


85. Normans besiege Paris. 
Egbert the Great coos sussex 7 Alfred the Great 


19. Conquers Kent. 3s. Ethelwalf. 
24. Conquers Essex. 57. Ethelbald. 
v7. Finishes the conquest of the and establishes trial by jury. 
other kingdoms, aud remainssole king. s6. Founds Oxferd University. 
38, Fresh invasions of the piratical Danes, 
60, Ethelbert. 66. Elhelred. 


the * father of 
this country,” 
defeats the Danes in eight battles, 
divides England into counties, 


18. Merwia Uriel, King of Man, and 
his wife Esyth, heiress of 
Wales. 43. Roderick Il., 

THE GREAT. 


77. He divides the kingdom among 
his sons into three principali- 
ties; viz., North and South 
Wales and Powy’s Land. 


57. Donald V. 74. Ethus. 92. Donald VI. 


ARCHANIS. 19. Congal III. 


Eugene VII. 30. Etfinus. 61. Eugene VIII. 
67. Salvathus 


24, Dongal. 
43. He eruirpatde the Picts, and 
takes the title of king of Scotland. 


58. Constantine Il. 75. Gregory the Great. 
He defeats the 
Danes and Welsh. 


ing honor of the empire; founds | 


96. He takes Rome. | 
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414 nearly the whole of Gaul had submitted 
to the conqueror, who next turned hix arms 
against the barbarians of Spain. Five years 
previously the Spanish peninsula had heen 
overrun by the Vandals, who with but little 
opposition gained possession af the country. 
Adolphus now made his way across the Pyre- 
nees and began a career vf conquest, which 
in the following year was cut short by his as- 
sassination. The chieftains, however, chose 
Wallia as a successor, and in three successive 
campaigns drove the Vandals out of Spain. 
The country was thus nominally redinnexcd to 
the Western Empire. On returning into 
Gaul, in the vear 415, the Goths were re- 
warded by Honorius by the cession of Acui- 
taine, the same being the extensive region 
between the Garonne and the Loire. The 
Gothie capital was fixed at the city of Tou- 
louse, and a more settled state of affhirs super- 
vened than had been witnessed since the 
beginning of the barbarian invasions. 

During the reign of Theodorie he was fre- 
quently called upon to protect his Visigothie 
friends in Gaul and Spain. The Franks, 
however, became more and more aggressive. 
By the year 507 Clovis had fixed his capital 
at Paris. In a council held at that city he 
declared his purpose of making war on the 
Goths because of their heresy in following the 
ereed of Arius. The nobles proclaimed their 
readiness to follow and their determination 
never to shave their heards until victory had 
crowned their enterprise. Clotilda, the queen, 
added woman’s zeal to the canse, and through 
her influence Clovis vowed to buill a church 
to the holy apostles, who were expected to be 
his patrons in the extermination of the Gothic 
heretics. A campaign was accordingly organ- 
ized for the recovery of Aquitaine. 

At this time the king of the Visigoths was 
Alarie, a warlike prince, but no match for 
Clovis. After mutual preparations the two 
armies came face to face a few miles from 
Poitiers, where the overthrow of the Goths 
was easily effected. The two kings met in the 
battle, aud Alaric fell under the battle-axe of 
his rival. The eonquest of the rich provinee 
of Aquitaine was the result of the conflict, 
bnt the Goths were permitted to retain the 
narrow tract of Septimania, extending from 
the Rhone to the Pyrenees. As tu the rest of 


2) 


the Gaulish possessions of the Visigoths, they 
were permanently annexed to the kingdom 
of France. 

In the mean time, during the latter half of 
the fifth century, the race of Alarie had 
planted itself firmly in Spain. In this coun- 
try the barbarians made little concealment of 
their purpose to extinguish the Roman Em- 
pire. Theodoric IL, who had himeelf obtained 
the Visiguthic throne by murder, was in his 
turn assassinated by his brother, Euric, who 
proved to he as able as he was hase. In the 
year 472 he passed the Pyrenees and captured 
Saragossa and Pampeluna. The nobles of the 
Roman party gathered an army to resist his 
progress, but were defeated in battle. He 
then extended his econguest into Lusitania, 
and reduced the whole peninsula. Even the 
litth kingdom of the Suevi was made to 
acknowledge the authority of the Gothic 
soverelen, 

With the beginning of the following cen- 
tury the royal line of the Goths was broken 
by the death of the infant grandson of The- 
and the into the 
valor as a 


odoric, government fell 
hands of Connt Theudes, whose 
chieftain had already made him a power in 
the nation. At this time the Goths were en- 
gaged ina war with the Vandals, and it was 
resolyed to invade Africa. In the year 535 
all expedition was made against Ceuta, on the 
Africun coast. The place was besieged, with 
every prospect of success on the part of the 
besiegers ; but on the Sabbath day the pious 
Goths forebore to press the enemy and en- 
Taking advantaye of’ this 
respite, the irreligious Vandals sallied forth 
and broke up the investment. It was with 
difheulty that Theudes made his eseape into 
Spain. Ina short time, however, an embassy 
came from Gelimer, now in the deepest dis- 
tress; tor Belisarius was vietorious over the 
Vandals, and their king was « fugitive. In 
534 he applied to Theudes for help; but the 
latter merely temporized with the messengers 
nutil he learued of the downfall of Carthage, 
whereupon he dismissed them. 

After the conquest of Africa, Belisarius 
repaired to Italy and the Visigothic kingdom 
while left When 
Thendes died the suecession was disputed, and 


gaged in worship. 


was for a undisturbed. 


the less worthy of the two candidates appealed 
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to Justinian for the support of his claims. ; of Yoledo—first of the conventions of that 


The Emperor espoused his cause, aml received 
in return several cities and tortresscs asa ree- 
ompense. In this way the inthience of the 
Eastern Empire was, te a certain extent, re- 
stored in Spain, nud dbiine the remainder of 
the sixth and the early part of the seventh 
eeutury the kingdom of the Visisoths might 
well be rewarded: asa depondeney. 

Between the years ST7 and O84 the great 


religious revolution was necomplished by 
whieh, in Ganl and Spain, the Arian faith 
was overthrown aid the orthodox erced es 
tablished as the true beliei of the Christians. 
Asusual in such movements, personal agencies 
were blended with general causes in effecting 
the result, At the period referred to, Leovi- 
gild was king of the Goths. We, like his 
to His son, ITer- 
menevild, chose for his wife the orthodox 
daughter of Sigebert, king of the Franks. 
Between and the wife of the Gothie 
monarch violent dissensions aroxe, and the 


younger princess was at Jast beaten almost to 


subjects, held Arianism, 


her 


death and ordered to be drewned in a fish- 
pond. HWermenegild, backed by the areh- 
bishop of Seville, prevented the execution of 
the murderous purpese of the queen. The 
Catholic party rallied to the support of Her- 
menegild and his wife, and civil war—which 
was really a war of religions—broke out in 
the kingdom. For the time suceess declared 
for the side of the king and the Arians. The 
rebellious son was overthrown, and finally, 
after repeated acts of treason, was put to 
death. 

When Leovivild diced, he was sueceeded 
by his son, Reeared, who, like his brother, 
was of the othodox belief 
self a Catholic. 


We deelared him- 
He ealled a council of the 
Avian clergy, and reason and superstition 
were both employed to persunde them from 
their error. By various menns they were 
won over, thoueh several naseent rebellions 
had to be crushed hefore the change in the 
national faith conld he efleeted. The whole 
body of the Visigothie people was gradually 
brought within the Catholie fold, and the 
Suevi of North-western Spain were also added 
to the Chureh, 

One of the principal acts of the reign of 
Recared was the calling of the great Council 


name. Seventy bishops of the Church as- 


sembled and testified the zeal of new converts 
by extending the doetrines of the Nicene 
Creed, The king celebrated the religious re- 
covery of his people by seuding costly pres 
ents to Gregory the Creat, and that pontiff re- 
ciprocated by returning to Reeared the hairs 
of John the Baptist, some ot the wood of the 
Yrue Cross, and) some iron rust from the 
chains of St. Peter. 

During the seventh century the Visigethic 
kingdom in Spain flourished as greatly as 
night be expected of a barbarian power in 2 
barbaric age. One of the marked features of 
the times was the establishment of many colo- 
The 
warlike spirit in the sons of Israel was now 
estinet, but their buffetings among the na- 
tions had developed in the race that marve_ouz 
faculty of gain by which the Jewish people 
have 


nies of Jews in the Spanish peninsula. 


characterized. Their 
rapid accumulations had made them the vie- 
tims of avarice in every state where they had 
settled. Nor were the pious Visigoths any 
exception to the rule of persecution, Of 
course the religion of the Jews was generally 
made an excuse for the perpetration of deeds 
the real object of which was mere confiscation 
and robbery. 


ever since been 


Indeed, it may he stated as a 
general fact that, during the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the right of property was never re- 
garded except when enforced by the sword. 
In the beginning of the seventh century 
the Visigethie king was Sisebut. 
great 
against the Spanish Jews. 


During his 
was instituted 
The real motive 
Ninety thousand of the Israel- 
ites were compelled under penalty of eonfis- 
pation to accept the rite of baptism. Those 
who refused were put to torture; nor were 


reign oa persecution 


was plunder. 


the reeusants permitted to avoid the alterna- 
tive by escaping from the country. Tt was 
baptism or death. The obstinacy of the Jews 
was such that most of their property passed 
to the hands of their persecutors. When 
there was little more to be obtained by rob- 
hery one of the successors of Sisebut issued 
an edict for the banishment of all Jews from 
nis doninion. One of the great councils of 
Toledo required all succeeding sovereigns to 
subscribe to the Jaw of banishment; but cu- 
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pidity was generally stronger than an oath, 
and it beeame the praetice tu despoil and 
enslave the Jews rather than drive them to 
foreign lands. Notwithstanding the distresses 
which they suffered the Jews evntinued to 
increase, apd it can not be doubted that they 
were the agents of that imtereourse by which 
in the early part of the eighth century the 
Moors of Atriea, already panting for such an 
enterprise, were indueed to eross the strait 
and undertake the conquest of Europe. 

The story of this great movement, by which 
the Mohammedans were precipitated into 
Spain, will be reserved for its proper place in 
the Second Book. It is sutticient in this con- 
nection to say that in the year 711 a great 
army of mixed races, all professing the taith 
of the Prophet, and led by the great chieftain 
Taric, crossed the strait of Gibraltar and began 
a eareer of conquest whieh resulted in the 
subjugation of Spain. The Visigothie ascen- 
dency was ended, except in the Christian king- 
dom of Castile, in whieh the remnant of the 
Christian powers were consolidated and were 
enabled to maintain themselves during the 
remainder of the Middle Ages. 

Of the KingpomM or THE VANDALS a good 
deal has already been said in the preceding 
pages. The progress of this people from 
the north aud their settlement in Spain will 
readily be recalled. Having once obtained a 
foothold in the peninsula they gradually pre- 
vailed over their adversaries. Even the Ro- 
mau general Castinus, who in 425 was sent 
out against them, was defeated in battle and 
obliged to save himself by flight. The cities 
of Seville and Carthagena fell into the hands 
of the Vandals, who thenee made their way 
to the islands of Majorea and Minorca, and 
then into Atriea. Into the latter country 
they were invited by King Boniface, who had 
become the leader of an Atriean revolt against 
his rival Aetius. The disposition of the Van- 
dals to extend their conquests beyond the sea 
had been quickened by the warlike zeal of the 
great GENsERIC, who, after the death of his 
brother Gonderie, was elected to the Vandal 
throne. So great was the prowess of this 
mighty warrior that his name is written with 
those of Alaric and Attila as the third of the 
barbaric thunderbolts by which the great tree 


1 See Book First, p. 36. 


of Rome was riven to the heart. He is rep- 
resented as a man of medium stature, lame in 
vne lev, slow of speech, taciturn, concealing 
his plans in the deep reeesses of his barbaric 
His ambition was as great as his 
policy was subtle. To conquer was the prin- 
cipal thing; by creating strife among his ene- 
mies, if might be, by open battle if necessary. 

When about to depart for the war in 
Atrica—though Genserie contemplated no less 
than the removal of the whole Vandal race 
to the south side of the Mediterranean and 
the consequent abandonment of the Spanish 
peninsula—he turned about to chastixe the 
king of the Suevi, who had rashly presumed 
to begin an invasion of the territory from 
which the Vandals were departing. Genserie 
fell upon the impudent violators of the peace 
and droye them into the river Anas. Then 
in the year 429 he embarked at the head of 
his vation, erossed the strait of Gibraltar, and 
landed on the <Atrican coust. 

The number transported for the suecor of 
Boniface amounted to fifty thousand men of 
war, besides the aged and infirm, the women 
and the ehildren of the nation. It was, how- 
ever, the prestige of victory rather than the 
array of pumbers that rendered the Vandal 
invasion so formidable to the Afriean tribes. 
Strange, indeed, was the eontrast between the 
florid-complexioned, blue-eyed German war- 
riors, strangely dressed and still more strangely 
disciplined, and the swarthy natives of that 
sun-seorched shore. Svon, however, the Moors 
eame to understand that the Vandals were 
the enemies of Rome, and that sutheed for 
friendship. The African tribes crowded around 
the camp and eagerly entered into alliances 
with Genseric, willing to aceept any kind of 
a piaster instead of the relentless lords of 
Tialy. 

No sooner 


spirit, 


had the Vandals established 
Afriea than Count Bonitace 
Plaeidia found abundant 
‘ause to repent of their rashness in soliciting 
the aid of the inexorable Darbariaus. It be- 
eumle nianitest that neither Tyrian ner Trojan 
would receive any consideration at the hands 


themselves in 


and the Prineess 


of the stern king of the Vandals. Bonitace 
sought and obtained the pardon of <Aetins. 


Carthage, and the other Roman posts, by 
whieh Africa had long been overawed and 
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held in a returned qui ‘hiv te their 
allegiance, ui) Bonifaee with an srt if vet- 
ype eed vith the 


sully 


erans would vladly lave c¢ 
constituted autherities In driving the Vandals 
Bat (eens mo ounumihi- 


ric sv 


beyond the sea. 


lated the forces of Bonifice, and carried his 
Victorious banners far and wide until only the 
cities of Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Rhegius 
remained in the possession of the Romans. 
The veligious condition of Africa contrib- 


_—_ 


THE LANDING OF THE VANDALS IN AFRICA, 
Drawn by F. E. Wolfrom. 
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uted to its rapid conquest by Genserie. A 
seet called the Doxatists, so named from their 
lender, Donatus, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, fell under the ban 
of the orthodox party and were bitterly per- 
seeuted. Three hundred bishops and thou- 
sands of clergymen of inferior rank were de- 
prived of thetr property, expelled from their 
country, and driven into exile. Intolerable 
fines were imposed upon persons of distine- 
tien supposed to he im sympathy with the 
heretics. 
the Donatists gave way of necessity and en- 
tered the Catholic fold; but the fanatical ele- 
ment could not be subdued, and this numer- 
ons party became the natural ally of Genseric. 
The sacking of the Catholie churches which 
ensued, and which, as reported hy the fathers, 
has made the word vanddizm a synonym for 
wanton robhery, is doubtless to be attributed 
to the uncontrollable vengeance of the Don- 
atists rather than to 


Under these persecutions many of 


the barbarians them- 
selves, who, on the whole, were less to he 
dreaded for their savagery than cither the 
Goths or the Huns. 

In the year 450, the seven rich provinces 
stretching from Tangier to Tripoli were over- 
run by the invaders. 
ally destroyed. The wealth accumulated by 
ages of extortion was exposed hy the torture 


The cities were gener- 


of its possessors, and seized with a rapacity 


known only to barbarism. In many instances 


the unresisting inhabitants of towns were 
butchered by the frenzied Vandals.  Bonitace 


himself, after vainly attempting to stay the 
work which he had provoked, was hesieged 
in Hippo Rhegius. For fourteen) months 
the garrison held out, but was finally reduced 
by famine, Meanwhile, the Empire sent what 
succor might be spared to shore up the totter- 
ing fortunes of Africa. A powerful arma- 
ment, under the command of Aspar, leaving 
Constantinople, joined the forces of Boniface, 
and the latter again offered battle to the Van- 
dals. A deeisive conflict ensued, in) which 
the Imperial army was destroyed. Boniface 
soon after fell in Italy in a civil broil with his 
old rival, Aetius. 

It appears that, after the capture of Hippo 
Rhegius and the overthrow of Boniface, Gen- 
seric did not press his advantage as might 
have been expected, He entered into nego- 


tiations with the Emperor of the West, sad 
agreed to concede te that sovereign the pos- 
session of Mauritania. Several aspirants for 
the Vandal throne, notably the sons of Gon- 
derie, appeared to annoy rather than endanger 
monarch, 
Nor could the turbulent populations which he 
had subdued be easily rcdueed to an orderly 
state. 


the supremacy of the barbarian 


An interval of cight years was thus 
placed between the defeat of Boniface and 
the capture of Carthage. When the city fell 
into the hands of the assailants, it was de- 
spoiled of its treasures after the manner of 
the age. The dominant party of the Car- 
thaginians was subjected to the 
treatment by the conqueror. 


severest 
The uobles, 
senators, and ecelesiasties were driven into 
perpetual banishment. 

With the downfall of Carthave the suprem- 
acy of the Vandals in Northern Africa was 
completely established. The maritime propen- 
sities of the Moorish nations had not been 
extinguished by centuries of warfare. Nor 
was Genserie slow to perceive that the ocean 
was now the proper pathway to further con- 
quest and glory. The coast towns again rang 
with the shipbuilder’ axe, and the Vandals 
emulated the nautieal skill of the subject peo- 
ple. It was not long till an African fleet 
conveyed an army into Sicily, which was 
readily subjugated, 
the coasts of Italy, and it heeame a question 
with the emperors, not whether they could re- 
cover Afriea, hut whether Rome herself could 
be saved from the clutches of Geuseric, 

A Vandal fleet anchored at the mouth of 
the Tiber. Maximus had recently succeeded 
Valentinian on the Imperial throne, but at the 
end of three months he was murdered and his 
hody thrown into the Tiber. Three days after 
this event, the Vandals advanced against the 
city. The Roman bishop, Leo, and a proces- 
sion of the clergy came forth, and in the name 
of religion and humanity demanded that the 
inoffensive should be spared and the city saved 
from Genserie promised moderation, 
but vain was the pledge of barharism. For 
fourteen days and nights Rome was given up 
to indiscriminate pillage. The treasures of 
the Eternal City were carried on board the 
Vandal ships, and wanton destruction, fire, 
and murder added to the horrors of the sack. 


Descents were made on 


ruin. 


0 


She that had despoiled the nations was in her 
turn outraved and left Iving in her own blood 
by the banks of the Tiber, 

From this time, fora period of eight years, 
the Vandals became the terror of the Medi- 
terranean. The coasts of Spain, Liguria, 
Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, -Apu- 
lia, Calabria, Venetian, Dahuatia, Epirus, 
Greeee, Sicily, Sardinia, and dudecd of all the 
countries from Gibraltar to Egypt, were as- 
sailed by the piratical craft of Genseric, With 
all of his eonquests and predatory excursions 
the Vandal king showed himeclf capable of 
policy and statecraft. After the capture of 
Rome, he took the Empress Eudoxia and her 
daughter, Eudocia, to Carthage. fe eon- 
pelled the young princess to accept his son 
Hunnerie in marriage, and thus established a 
kind of levitimacy in the Vandal government. 
Eudoxia and her other daughter, Placidia, 
were then restored from their captivity. 

The separation between the Eastern and 
Western Empires had now become so eom- 
plete that the one could no longer depend 
upon the other for succor, The West was 
thus left to struggle with the barbarians as 
best she might; nor were her appeals for aid 
much regarded by the court of Constantinople. 
The warlike Count Ricimer, leader of the bar- 
barian armies in Italy in alliance with Rome, 
was reduced to the necessity of tendering the 
submission of the country to the Eastern Em- 
peror as the condition of proteetion against 
the Vandals. 

On his return to his Afriean kingdom, 
Genserie again found himself embroiled with 
his Catholic subjects. The orthodox bishops 
openly disputed with his ministers in the 
synods, and the king resorted to persecution 
as a nieans of intellectual eonquest. In the 
reign of Tfuxnente, who succecded his father 
in the vear 477, the Catholie party was still 
more seriously proscribed. Many were exiled, 
anil a few were tertured on aceount of their 
After the death of Huanneric 
in 484, the throne descended sueeessively to 
his two nephews. Guxpaimunp and THRAstI- 
MUND, the former of whom reigned twelve 
and the latter twenty-seven vears. 


religious creed. 


This period in Vandal history was oeeupied 
with the quarrels and wars of the Arian and 


orthodex parties in the Church, Meanwhile, 
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Tlieperic, the son of Hunneric. grew to his 
majority, and after the death of his cousin 
Thrasimund, in 525, acceded to the throne. 
Tis disposition was much more humane than 
that of his predecessors, but Tis goodness was 
aud, after halting 
throueh a weak reign of seven years, he was 


supplemented by fechblencss 


supplanted on the throne by his cousin GE- 
timer. The end of the Vandal power, how- 
ever, was already at hand. Partly with a 
view to exterminate the Arian heresy, and 
partly for the purpose of restoring the suprem- 
acy of the Empire thronghont the West, Bel- 
isurius dispatched into Africa and 
imtrusted with the work of reconquering the 
country. 


Was 


The years 530-354 were occupied 
by the great general in overthrowing the do- 
miinion established by Genserie south of the 
Mediterranean. Gelimer was driven from the 
throne, and attempted to make his eseape to 
the capital of the Visigoths in Spain. He 
made his way as far as the inland distriets of 
Numidia, but was there seized and brought 
hack a prisoner. In the year 554, Belisarius 
was honored with a trinmph in the streets of 
Constantinople, and the appearance of the 
aved Gclimer in the captive train was a notifi- 
‘ation to history that the kingdom of the 
Vandals existed no longer. 

The origin and course of the FRANKISH 
Nation down to the time of Clovis has already 
been narrated in the preceding pages.t It 
will be remembered that, after their settlement 
in Gaul in the beginning of the fifth century, 
the Franks were ruled in the German manner 
by a noble family, which traced its origin to 
the princes Merovecs and was known as the 
The chieftains of this 
family were elevated on the bucklers of their 
followers and proclaimed kings of the Franks. 
They were represented as having blue eyes 
and Jong, flaxen hair, tall in stature, warlike 
in disposition, Choprox, the first of these 
kines, held his court at a town between Lou- 
vain and Brussels. His kingdom is said to 
have extended from the Rhine to the Somme. 
On his death the kingdom was left to his two 
sous, the elder of whom appealed to Attila, 
and the younger—Meroveus—to the eourt of 
Thus was prepared one of the eondi- 
tions of the Lfunnish invasion of Gaul. Of 


Merovingian Thouse, 


Rome. 
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the reign of Meroveus not much is known. many, where he abused the hospitality ot the 
The next sovereign, named CHILDERIC, was king of the Thuringians by Winning away 
hanished on aceount of his youthful follies. | his queen, who accompanied him on his Way 
For four years he lived in retirement in Ger- finto Gaul Of this union was born the 


zoe 


“THUS DIDST THOU TU THE VASE AT st JISSONS,”" 
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prince Kitopwic, or CLovis, who is resarded 
as the tounder of the Frankish monarchy. 
In the vear 481 he snececded dis tather in the 
goverment, being then but fifteen years 
of age, 

Clovis was a warrior from nis youth. His 
disposition was audacious in the extreme. In 
one of his earlier campaivus he captured the 
eathedral of Rheims and despoiled the altar 
of its treasures. Aaneny the rich booty was 
ao marvelous vase ot ereat size and value. 
When it came to a division of the spoil, the 
king—acainst that usave of the Crerman race 
which required that all the spoils of war 
should be divided hy lot—souzht the vase for 
himself. For the bishop of Rheims had sent 
to him a request tor a return of the price- 
less trophy, and Clovis would fain make 
friends with the Christian nobleman, But 
one of the Frankish chiefs struck the vase 
with his battle-uxe and destroyed it. 

Clovis was greatly angered, hut for a while 
concealed his wrath. In the course of time 
there was a military inspection of the Franks, 
and when the king came to examine the arms 
of him who had broken the vase he found 
them rusty and unfit fe use. Te wrenched 
the hattle-axe out of tle hands of the ebief 
and threw it on the «round, and when the 
awner stooped to recover it dashed his own 
ponderous weapon into the skull of the stoop- 
ine warrior. ‘ Thus.” said he, ‘“didst thou 
to the vase at Soissons.” Nor did any dare 
to resent the murder of the ehief. 

At the time of the aecession of Clovis the 
kingdom of the Franks embraced only the 
provinces of Tournay and Arras, and the 
munber of Clovis’s warriors did not, perhaps, 
exceed five thousand. It was, however, a 
part of the freedom of the German tribes to 
attach themselves to what ehieftain soever ap- 
peared most worthy to he their leader. 

At tirst Clovis was a soldier of fortune. In 
his earlier expeditions and conquests the 
spoils of battle were divided among his fol- 
lowers. Diseipline, however, was the law of 
his army, and justice the motto of his govern- 
ment. Tis aseendency over the Franks and 
other German tribes soon became the most 
marked of any thus far witnessed since the 
beginning of the barbarian invasion. Seon 
after his accession to authority, Clevis was 


obliged to contend for is rights with the 
Roman Syagrius, who elaimed to be master 
veneral of Gaul That clement in Gaulish 
society, however, which was represented by 
Syagrius had so greatly declined in numbers 
and influence that Clovis gained an casy vie- 
tory, and his rival was delivered over to the 
executioner. 

The next conflict of the king of the Franks 
was with the Alemanni. This strong eonfed- 
eration of tribes claimed jurisdiction over the 
Rhine from its sources to the Moselle. Their 
averessions in the kingdom of Cologne brought 
them into conflict with Clovis, and the latter 
deteated them in a great hattle fought in the 
plain of ‘Polbiae, The king of the Alemanni 
was slain, and bis followers were obliged to 
submit to the eonqueror, The result of the 
conflict was so far-reaching that Theodoric 
the Great sent his congratulations from Ra- 
yenna. 

In the year 496 Clovis was converted from 
paganism to Christianity. tn the mean time 
he had married Cleat aa, a Catholie prineess, 
niece of the king Burgundy. It was 
through her irstrume «tality that the king's 
mind was gradually wor from the supersti- 
tions of the North. The tradition exists that 
in the evsis of the hattle of Tolbiac, when 
the kingdom as well as the life of Clovis was 
hanging in the balance, be prayed aloud to 
the “God of Clotilda,” whereupon victory 
declared in his favor. The pious warrior 
could do no fess than recognize his obligation 
by aeeepting the religious faith of his queen. 

It appears, moreover, that the doctrines of 
Christianity had already diffused themselves 
not a little among the chiefs of the Frankish 
nation, Though it was anticipated that the 
eonyersion af Clovis would be illy received 
by his people, yet the opposite was true, The 
ehiefs of the Franks applauded his course and 
followed his example. In the vear 496 Clovis 
was publicly baptized in the cathedral of 
Rheims, and the officiating bishops and priests 
spared no pains to make the ceremony as sol- 
emn and magnificent as possible. Three thou- 
sand of the principal Franks were likewise 
baptized into the new faith.’ Thus, nominally, 

1Tt is narrated that Clovis was greatly excited 


on hearing repeated the tragic story of the eruci- 
fixion of Christ. His feelings were a mixture of 
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at least, the new kingdom established by the 
genius of Clovis was planted upon a basis of 
Christianity. 

It could not be truthfully claimed, how- 
ever, that the lives and eharacters of the 
Frankish king and his subjects were inuch 
modified by their conversiou. The ferocious 
manners and coarse instincts of the barbarians 
still continned to predominate until whut time 
the gradual intlu- 
ences of enlighten- 
ment <lixspelled the 
heath- 
relen 


darkness of 
The 


thus be- 


enisin. 
of Clovis 
eame a mixture of 
Christian profession 
and pagan practices. 
He aecepted the mir- 
acles performed at 
the holy sepuleher 
at Tours by St. Mar- 
tin, drank in 
the entire supersti- 
tion of his times. 
He received from the 
Catholic clergy the 
title of Eldest Son 
of the Chureh; for 
he was the first of 
the pagan kings to 
accept the doetrines 
of Christianity as 
they were promul- 
gated from the See 
of Rome. 

But neither the 
professions of relig- 


anil 


to stand between him and his purpose. In 
the year 497, the Armoricans were obliged to 
About 
the same time, the remaining troops and gar- 
risous within the limits of Ganl were over- 
powered by the Franks. In further eonquests 
Clovis extended his authority over the north- 
ern provinces, and in 499 he bevan war on 
Gundobald, king of the Burgundians. In the 


submit to the new French monarchy. 


Ay 
st ee 
ae 
+ 
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ious faith, nor the 
baptismal ceremony, 
nor any humanity 
in the king himself 
prevented him from 
imbruing his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. He assassinated all the prinees of 
the Merovingian family as eoolly and delib- 
erately as though he were an Oriental despot; 
nor was any human life or interest permitted 
Christian pathos and barharian vengeance. “ Had 
I been present with my valiant Franks,” he ex- 
claimed in wrath, “I would have revenged his 
injuries.” 


CLOVIS MURDERS THE MEROVINGIAN PRINCES, 


Drawn by Vierge. 


realms of that monarch, as previously in those 
of the king of the Franks, religious clamor 
was at its height hetween the Catholie and 
Arian parties. The king adhered to the lat- 
ter, and the former, having a natural afflia- 
tion with Clovis, a good exeuse was given to 
the king of the Franks for undertaking the 
war in the name of religion. In the year 
500 a great battle was fought between Langres 
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and Dijon, Victory declared for Clovis. Bur- 
gundy became tributary to the Franks. Within 
ashort time Gundobald violated the conditons 
which were imposed by the conqucror, and 
the war was renewed.  Gundobald, however, 
eontinued his nominal reien until his death, 
and was snecceded by his) son, Sigismund. 

With him the kingdom of the Burgundians 
was destined to extinetion. Tn the year 932, 
an army of Franks was led into the country, 
and Sigismund was driven from the throne, 
captured, and, with his wite and two children, 
buried alive in a well. The Burgundians 
were still allowed to enjoy their local laws, 
but were otherwise incorporated with the do- 
minions of the conqueror. There thus. re- 
mained to the sons of Clovis a realm almost 
as broad as the Republie of France. 

In the mean time Clovis had established 
his capital at Paris. In the first quarter of 
the sixth century cecurred the great struggle 
between the Goths and the Franks for posses- 
sion of the country north of the Alps. A 
personal interview was held between Clovis 
and Alarie on an island in the Loire. Many 
were the mutual professions of kingly anid 
brotherly affeetion between the two distin- 
guished monarchs, who each hid beneath the 
cloak of Christian regard a profound and 
settled purpose to undo his friend at the first 
opportunity. Tn the year 507 a great battle 
was fought about ten miles from Poitiers, in 
whieh the Franks were completely victorious, 

In the next year the kingdom of Aquitaine 
was overrun by Clovis and annexed to his 
dominions. Hearing of these great conquests 
and especially delighted with the Christian 
profession of the king of the Franks, the Em- 
peror Anastasius, Jooking out from Coustan- 
tinople to the west, conferred upon him the 
imperial tithes. The king entered the church 
of St. Martin, clad himself in purple, and was 
saluted as Cosi? and claguetus. 

Something was still wanting to complete 
the establishment of the French monarchy, 
and this was supplied a quarter of a eentury 
after the death of Clovis. The city of Arles 
and Marseilles, the last) strongholds of the 
Ostrogeths in Gaul, were surrendered to the 
Franks, and the transfer wis sanctioned by 
Justinian. The people of the provinces beyond 
the Alps were absolved trom their allegiance 
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to the Emperor of the East, and by this aet 
the independent sovereignty of the Franks 
Was virtually recognized. So eomplete was 
the autonomy of the new government that 
gold coins, stamped with the name and image 
of the Merovingians, passed eurrent as a meas- 
ure of value in the exchanges of the Empire. 
The settled state of aifairs which thus super- 
vened among the people of Gaul, contributed 
powerfully to stimulate the nascent civilization 
of the epoch, Already under the immediate 
successors of Clovis, the Franks or Freneh 
beeame of all the recently barbarous peoples 
of the North the most polite in manners, lan- 
guage, and dress. 

It may be interesting in this connection to 
add a few paragraphs respecting the growth 
of law, and, in general, of the social usages 
which prevailed among the barbarian peoples, 
especially among the Franks, in the times of 
the Merovingian kings. Before the elevation 
of the House of Meroveus, namely, m_ the 
beginning of the fifth century, the Franks 
appointed four of their sagest chieftains to 
reduce to writing the usages of the nation. 
Their work resulted in the production of a 
colle known as the Sealie Laws. These statutes 
were reported to three suecessive assemblies of 
the people and were duly approved. When 
Clovis heeame a Christian he found it neces- 
sary to modify several of the laws which 
touched upon questions of religion. Tlis sue- 
cessors in the kingdom further revised the 
Salic code until in the eour-e of a century 
from the time of Clovis the statntes were 
reduced to their ultimate form. About the 
same time the laws of the Ripnarian Franks 
were coditicd and promulgated; and these two 
hodies of law were made the basis of the levis- 
lation of Charlemagne. Tt will be remembered 
that when the Alemanni were conquered by 
the Franks they were permitted to retain their 
own local institutions, The same was true in 
the ease of the conquest oi the Bavarians. 
The Merovingian kings took care that the laws 
of the two peoples last mentioned should also 
he eompiled as a part of th: Jocal statutes of 
the kingdom. In the ease of the Visigoths 
and the Burgundians, written Ievi-lation had al- 
ready preceded the Frankish conquest. <Among 
the former people King Eurie himself was the 
tribal Jegislator, by whom the immemorial 
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usages of his nation were reduced to statutory 
form. 

In general, the barbarian laws were such 
as sprang necessarily out of the conditions 
present in their rude society. Each tribe had 
its local customs and usages, which in the 
course of time obtained first the sanction of 
observance and then of authority. When the 
kingdom was consolidated under the Merovin- 
glans each tribe was permitted to retain its 
own laws; nor did Clovis and his successors 
attempt to exact uniformity. 
dom which was thus extended to the various 
nations composing the Frankish power was 
conceded to the different classes of society. 
Tn sume sense there was a law for each member 
of the tribe. Individuality was the essential 
principle—free doom the first thing consulted 


The same free- 


im legislation. 

The barbarian customs were persistent— 
transmitted from father to son, The child 
received and followed the law of the parent; 
the wite, of her husband; the freedman, of 
his patron, In all procedures the preference 
was given to the defendant, who must be tried 
in his own court, and might choose the law 
under which he was prosecuted. 

The peculiar vice of the barbarian legisla- 
tion was the fact of its being personal. Crime 
was regarded as committed against the indi- 
vidual, not against society. This Jed inevitably 
to the substitution of private vengeance for 
public punishment. As among the American 
aborigines, so among the ancient Germans, 
revenge was regarded as honorable. Society 
conceded to each the privilege of vindicating 
his own rights and punishing the wrenedoer. 
The individual executor of the law was thus 
in his turn subjected to the will of the kins- 
men of any whom he had punished. Venge- 
anee and counter-vengeance thus heeame the 
common methods of obtaining redress. The 
lex talionis was the law of society. To the 
extent that this principle prevailed the maviz- 
trate was reduced to an advisory officer, whose 
duty was to mediate between man and man, 
rather than enforce by authority a common 
law upon all. 

Growing out of these vicieus principles was 
the idea present in nearly all the barharian 
coiles that human life might he measured hy 


The admission of this element into tli 

lation of the GFermans left the principle «i fi 
and forfeiture as almost the onby restray 
against the commission of crime. Each mem- 
ber of society was permitted to take the life 
of the other, subject only to his ability to pay 
the price of the deed. Every person was ap- 
Upon the lite 
ot each was sct an estimate, and this cstimate 
was freely admitted as the basis of erimital 
proevedings. Of the Antrustions, or persons 
of the first rank, the lives were appraixcd at 
six hundred pieees of gold. The next erade 
of persons, embracing those who sat at the 


praused tor criminal purpescs. 


kiny’s table, were listed at one-half as much as 
the Antrustions. he ordinary Frankish free- 
reckoned as worth two hundred 
pieces of gold, while the lives of persons of 
inferior quality were set at a price of a lun- 
dred or even fifty pieces. In general, the 
commission of crime agiust the lite of a per- 
son was followed by the payment of a fine 
equal to the priee at which the murdered man 
was appraised. It was perhaps fortunate that 
this irrational and inadequate punishment was 
reénforced by the fear of that personal venge- 
ance which might in turn be taken upon the 
murderer. 

With the lapse of time greater rigor was 
introduced in the administration of justice; 
and by the time of the advent of Charlemagne 
legislation had for the most part become im- 
personal—that is, punishment was thenceforth 
inflicted in the name of society, wud not in the 
name of the individual. 

In the sixth century the law was venerally 
executed by the duke or prefect of the county. 
The judge was nearly always unlearned, pas- 
sionate, perhaps vindictive. The 
employed in the alleged courts of justice were 
worthy of a harharous age. The defendant 
might introduce his friends as witnesses, and 
prove that they believed him iunocent! If as 
many as xeventy-two persons could be found 
so to testify, it was sufficient to absolve an 
incendiary. It was found that the barbarian 
conscience was a very indifferent safeguard 
against the crime of perjury. In order more 
certainly to obtain the truth, tw> new methods 
were invented of putting the partie- to the 
test. These were known by the common name 


Wan was 


methods 


monetary valuation, that blood had its price. | of the ‘‘Jndgment of God.” The first was by 
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fire, the second by water. The aeeused was 
put to the test of handling a red-hot iron, 
which if he might do with imyunits he wa. 
adjudged innocent. Tn the other case the 
eriminal was put inte the water, Shoald he 
be buoyed up, the judement was, Net Graita; 
shoud he sink, Gulf. 
levislation adtributed to the lawgiver Gruando- 


Sach was the benign 


bald, kine of the Bureundians. 

Another method of procedure in the barha- 
Man court was that of jimlicial combat. In 
this case the accused was expected to confront 
the aecuser. and to vindicate Tis innocence hy 
battle. The combatants met each other on 
foot or on horseback, and fought, each accord- 
ing to the method of lis own eountrymen ; 
and the court adjudged that he who fell was 
the criminal. This irrational and cruel method 
of deciding disputes, beyotten, as it was, by 
ignorance and eradjed Dy superstition, spread 
throughout all the states of Europe, and eon- 
tinned to prevail for many centuries. Nor 
night the weak, exeept hy the aid of a cham- 
pion, hope to contend successfully with the 
violence of the strony oppressor. 

As far back as the davs of .Arievistus, a 
claim was established day the Germans wpon 
the lands of Gaul. At first one-third, and 
afterwards two-thirds, of the territory of the 
Seqnani were assigned to the warriors beyond 
the Rhine. After five hundred years these 
claims, once recornized, were reiisserted by 
the Visigoths and Bureundians, and beeame 
the basis of the subsequent land tithes of Gaul. 

At the time of the Frankish invasion, the 
risht» of the original ¢rauls and Romans ceased 
to be regarded. The hend distribution made 
by Clovis to his followers hus already been 
mentioned, The Merovinyian princes took and 
retuned laree domains ont of the conquered 
territory. They also assumed the right of con- 
ferring upon the Frankish nobles certain land: 
called brncfiees, which were to he held in the 
feudal fashion on the conditions of military 
service aud homave to the suzerain. Besides 
the roval estates and beneficiary lands, two 
other classes of tithe, known as the allodial and 
Salie possession, were alee recoenized, Already 
the sv-tem of Pendalism might be seen oozing 
ontoof barbarie France. 

The system of Savery was adopted by the 
Franks as well as lw the Romaus. The bar 
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burians reduced to servitude the prisoners 
diuken in war. In general, however, the eap- 
tives thus reduced to serfdom were attached to 
the estates of their masters, and were hence- 
torth regarded as belonving to the land rather 
than subject to personal ownership. Stil the 
power of life und death was freely exercised 
by the Tord, and none might question bis right 
to treat his serfs according ta the dictates of 
interest, caprice, and fashion. 

The consolidating and civilizing forees which 
heean to assert themselves during the reign of 
Clovis were greatly retarded after his death. 
That event occurced in Varix in the vear 511. 
The king was buried in the lha-iliea of the 
Holy Apostles, which bad heen erected by 
hin at the instance of Clotilda. The king 
left four sons as his successors. The first, 


| named Theodoric, was horn of a German wite, 


‘who preceded Clotilda. The other three, 
named Childebert, Clodomir, and Clotaire, 
were the sons of the queen. The unfortunate 
poliey was adopted of dividing the kingdom 
among them. Theodorie received for his por- 
tion parts of Western Germany and Aquitaine, 
tovether with the country bounded by the 

| Rhine and the Meuse. Childebert reigued at 
Paris; Clodomir, at Orleans; and Clotaire, at 
Soissons. The last named king was destined 
to unite the dominions of his brothers with 

| his own, 

At tirst the three sovereigns of Gaul formed 
an alhance and made a suecesstul war on Bur- 
gundy, in the course of whieh Clodomir was 
killed, A.D. 531. Thereupon, Clotaire and 
Childebert conspired together to take his king- 
dom. The territory of the Orleans prinee was 
accordingly divided between Paris and Sois- 
rons. After this Childebert made an expedi- 
tion into Spain, and achieved some suceess over 
the Visivoths, but made no permanent con- 
quests. Returning into France, a dispute arose 
hetween him and Clotaire, and the brothers 
undertook to settle their troubles by attle. 
Bat betore the contest was decided, Childebert 
died; and by this mortal accident, the French 
territories of Clovis were again eonsolidated 
in the hands of his son. Meanwhile, the east- 
ern part of the Frankish Empire, called Aus- 
trasia, remained under the authority of The- 
adore. Two of the sons of Clodomir arose to 
eluim the restitution of the Orleans province 
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which had belonged to their father; but they 
were hunted down and murdered by Clotaire. 

A rebellion headed by Chramne, the king’. 
son, Was next suppressed by the royal arniy ; 
and the disloyal prince, together with hix wite 
Theodoric’s 


and children, was burned alive. 


erown descended to his erandson, who died, 


the kingdom of Clovis in a single sovern- 
ment. 

Clotaire IL. died in the year 628, and was 
buried in the sepulcher of the Merovingians 
at Paris. He was succeeded in the yovern- 
ment by his son Davobert I Betore the death 
uf his father, namely, in 622, he had een 


without issue, and { ; 
Austrasia also was S 
added to the kingdom 
of Clotaire, which now 
equaled in extent the 
realm governed hy 
his father. His reign 
was extended tor three 
years after the extine- 
tion of the Austrasian 
braneh, when he died, 
leaving the Empire 
again to be divided 


amoung his four sons, 
Charibert, Gontran, 
Chilperic, and Sige- 
bert. These all be- 
longed to the raee of 
Rois Butneants, or 
Royal Donothings, as 
they were ealled, in 
contempt of their in- 
dolent disposition and 
slothtul habits. 

On the death of 
Chilperic the erown 
descended to a second 
Clotaire, who, at the 
ripe age of four 
months, was left to 
the regency of his 
mother, Fredegonda. 
At this time the Aus- 


trasian government 


was under the regency 


of the Princess Bru- 
nehaut, who governed 
in the name of her grandsons. Between the 
two regents a war broke out, kindled with the 
double ferocity of barbarism and womanhood. 
In the vear 613 Brunehaut was overpowered 
by the nobles of Bureundy and delivered inty 
the hands of Clotaire. who put her to death 
with an excess of ernelty. Uer extinction 
removed the last obstacle to the retniting of 


After the 


recopnized as kine of Austrasia. 
decease of the king, Neustria and Bureundy 
fell te Davobert by inheritance; aud three 


veurs later the Kinedum of Aquitaine, which 
had been preyivusly assizped to Charibert, 
was reinnexed to the consolidated Empire. 
Dagohert proved to be» suvereign of vreat 
He made his capital 


abilitic> snd ambitions. 
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the most spondil in Western Europe. Te 
patronized Teavned menu and ereat artisans. 
He endowed monasteries and abbeys. He 
revised the old Salinn and Ripunrian -tatutes 
Inte a common code. Tle was euled the Sal- 
onion of the Franks. aud the mame was well 
earned, both hy the wisdom of tis publie and 
Striking 
was the treachery displaved in his conduct 


the social viees of iis private Tite. 
toward the Buleariius. ‘Fhem he invited to 
accept ano asylum within lis dominions and 
then murdered. The roval household became 
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den in the palace. When Dagobert IT. was 
assassinated Pepin and Martin were honored 
with the titles of dukes of the Franks, At 
the same time the kingly title was abolished 
in Austrasia. In the year 680 Martin was 
killed in battle, and Pepin beeame master of 
the state. The Garman tribes on the border 
had now become hostile, and Duke Pepin was 
obliged to exert himself to maintain his east- 
ern frontier. In Gs7 he inflicted a signal 
defeat on the enemy, and then invaded the 
territory of Neustria. He met the torces of 
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sueceeding ' "date of death or deporition. 


From sto lsare the Rows FariNRaNtTs 


for the time a kind of Oriental harem, dis- 
tracted with the hroils of three queens and 
numberless concubines. Te died in the year 
638, and was buried at St. Denis. 

Passing over the brief and inglorious reign 
of Sizebert IT, we come to Dagobert IT, 
who held the throne from 674 to 679, when 
he was assassinated by Prery op WernistTan and 
his brother Martin, mayor of the palace. This 
office had, duriny the alleged reigns of the 
Rois Buineants, become the mest important in 
the Frankish government. The mayor of the 
palace was the great functionary of the state, 
and the king with his imbecile glory was hid- 


preceeding ‘and repeated indicate contempuraneous reigns 


this province in the hattle of Testry, and in- 
flicted upon them a defeat so signal as to com- 
plete at one stroke the conquest of Northern 
(raul, or * Roman France,” as that territory 
was then ealled. 

Perhaps no other prince ever lad more 
“kings” at his disposal than Pepin had. He 
did not, after the manner of Clovis, attempt 
the extermination of the remaming Merovin- 
cians, but permitted them each in his turn to 
veeupy the nominal throne, behind which he 
himself stuod a grisly terror, The kings 
_ Thierry IIT, Dagobert [., Clovis HIT., Chil- 
' debert HL, aa Dagobert ILE. were so many 
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roval puppets in the hands of the great Frank- 
ish master. Once a year, on May-day, when 
the national assembly was convened at Vavi-, 
Pepin would bring forth his little sovereign aud 
show him to the people. After this ceremouy 
had been performed the king was seut back 
to the xeelusion of his villa, where he was kept 
under guard, while Pepin conducted the aitiurs 
of state. 

The period reaching from the vear UST to 
712 was oecupied with fierce struggles Te- 
tween the Franks and Frisians on the Rhine 
frontier. The former, however, having now 
gained the strength of civilization without 
having lost the hervie virtues of barbarism, 
were more than a match for the savage tribes 
whom they encountered in the north-east. 
The Frisians and the Alemanni were com- 
pelled, after repeated overthrows, to acknowl- 
edge the mastery of the victorious Franks. 

Great were the domestic misfortunes to 
which Pepin in his old age was subjected. A 
fieree rivalry broke out between his queen, 
named Plectruda, and his mistress, Alpaida. 
Grimoald, son of the former, the legitimate 
heir of his father’s power, was murdered ; and 
the king was obliged to indicate a grandson, 
Dagobert IIL, as his suecessor. The son of 
Alpaida was Karl, or Charles, afterwards sur- 
named Martel, meaning the Hanmer, When 
in the year 714, the boy grandson of Pepin 
acceded to power, he was placed under the 
regency of the widowed queen Pleetruda; but 
Charles Martel soon execaped from the prison 
in which he had been confined by his father, 
seized his nephew, the king, and drove the 
queen from the palace. The way was rapidly 
preparing for a new dynasty. 

In his restoration to liberty, Charles was 
aided by the <Austrastuns, who proclaimed 
him their duke. The Franks were now, as 
always, greatly discontented with the rule of 
a woman. Wherefore, when Martel led an 
army of Austrasians into Neustria, he easily 
gained the victory over the forces of the 
queen; and the Western Franks were little 
indisposed to acknowledge his leadership and 
anthority. Beeoming mayor of the palace, 
he permitted Dagohert to continue in the 
nominal oceupancy of the throne. After his 
death three other kinglets, Chilperic, Clo- 
taire, and Vhierry, followed in rapid succes- 
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tot 


sion, Playing the part of puppets. But when. 
in 737, the last of this imbecile dyna-ty ied, 
Charles refused to continue the firee, aud 
HO sieeessor Was appointed. He, htmselt’ as- 
sumed supreme direction of affairs, and the 


The 


new monarch, however, declined to accept 


Rois Fuineants were dispeused with. 


any tithe of royalty, merely retaining his 
rank as Duke of the Franks. 

Great was the energy now displayed in the 
government. This was the epoch in which 
the struggle began to he manifested between 
the Frankish kings and their nobles. The 
barbarian aristocracy was little disposed to 
They felt 
that their free doom was curtailed by the au- 
thority of a king. Charles Martel was com- 
pelled to take arms against the powerful 
chieftains of Austrasia before they would 
submit; and the prelates of Neustria were in 
like manner reduced to obedience. He was 
alxo successful in several eampaigns against 
the German tribes on the worth-eastern fron- 
tier; but the great distinction of his reign 
and glory of his own genius were shown in 
his contlict with the Mohammedans. 

The appearance in Spain of these fiery fol- 
lowers of the Arabian Prophet, their victo- 
ries over the Visigoths, and the establishment 
of the Moorish kingdoms in the peninsula 
have already been referred to and will here- 
after be narrated in full.' Taving conquered 
Spain, the Moslems crossed the Pyrenees and 
invaded Ganl. Their purpose of conquest was 
nothing less than all Europe for Allah and the 
Crescent. In the south of France a gallant 
defense was made by Count Eudes, Duke of 
Aquitaine, who in 721 defeated the Saracens 
in a hattle at Toulouse, where Zama, leader 
of the host and lieutenant of the ealiph, was 
slain. The Moslems rallied, however, under 
their great leader Abdalrahman, and con- 
tinued the invasion. Count Eudes ealled 
loudly to the Franks for aid, and the call 
needed no second; for the Saracens had al- 
ready penetrated as far as Poitiers, and the 
kingdom was threatened with extinction. 

Charles took the field at the head of his 
Frankish and German warriors and con. 
fronted the Moslem host on the memorable 
field a few miles north-east of Porrters, Here, 


submit to the rule of a monarch. 


tsee Book Second, pp. 114-154. 
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on the 3d of October, 752, was fought one 
of the great battles of history. in which the 
All 
The 
cavalry beat audaciously against the 
ranks of the heavy-armed German warriors, 
who with their battle-axes dashed down what- 
At sunset the Arabs retired 
to their own camp. During the night sume 


religious status of Europe was fixed. 
day lone the contlier raged with fury. 
Arabian 


ever opposed. 
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recovered and permanently annexed to the 
Frankish Charles continued to 
rule the empire until his death in 741, when 
the government descended to his two sons, 
CakLomMAn, who reeeived Austrasia, and Pepin 
THE Sor, to whom was assigned the remain- 
The latter 
soon obtained possession of his wustrasian 
province, as well as his own, assumed the 


dominions, 


der of the Frankish dominion. 


CHARLES MARTEL 1N THE BATTLE OF POITIERS, 
After a painting by Plueddemann, 


of the Moslem tribes tell into battle with each 
other, and on the morrow the host rolled back 
to the south. Thus just ene hundred years 
after the death of the Prophet, the tide of his 
conquests was forever stayed in the West. 

In honor of his triumph over the Saracens, 
Charles received the name of the Hammer; 
for he had beaten the tufidels into the earth. 
Withont any imprudent attempt to pursue 
the Mohammedan bordes bevond the limits of 
safety, he nevertheless pressed his advantage 
to the extent of driving them beyond the 


Pyrenees. The provinee of Aquitaine was 


name of king, and thus became the founder 
of Tue CarLovinctax Dywasty. 

On his first accession to power, Pepin 
adopted the policy of his immediate predeces- 
sors and set up a Merovingian figure-head in 
the person of Childerie IT. This poor shadow 
of an extinet House was made to play his part 
until the year 752, when a decision was ob- 
tained trom Pope Zachary in favor of the 
Carlovingian family. Childerie was thereupon 
shut up in a monastery, and Pepin the Short 
Was 


anointed and crowned as king by St. 


3onituce in the cathedral of Solssons. He 
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siynalized the first year of his reign by an- 
nexing to his dominions the province of Rep- 
timania, which for several years had been held 
by the Saracens of Spain. In 753 he engaged 
in a war with the Saxons, and compelled that 
haughty race to acknowledge his supremacy, 
to pay a tribute of three hundred horses, and 
to give pledges that the Christian missionaries 
within their borders should be distressed no 
more. 

From the days of Clovis friendly relations 
were cultivated between the Frankish kings 
and the bishops of Rome. After the defeat 
of the Saxons, Pope Stephen IIT. made a visit 
to France, and earnestly besought the aid of 
Pepin against the barbarian Astolphus, king 
of the Lombards. The Frank readily accepted 
the invitation, and Jed an army into Italy. 
Astolphus was besieged in Pavia, and svon 
obliged to sue for peace. A favorable settle- 
ment was made by Pepin, who then retired to 
his own capital; but no sooner was he beyond 
the Alps than Astolphus violated the terms 
of the treaty and threatened the capture of 
Rome. In the year 755 Pepin returned into 
Lombardy, overthrew Astolphus, conquered 
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' the exarchate of Ravenna, and made a pres- 
ent of that principality to the head of the 
Chureh. Thus was laid the foundation of the 
so-called temporal sovereignty of Rome. 

Five years Jater the attention of Pepin was 
demanded by the condition of affairs in Aqui- 
taine. In that country a popular leader, 
named Waifar, had arisen; and under his in- 
fluence the provinee was declared independent. 
For eight years the war continued with vary- 


| ing successes; nor was Pepin at the last able 


to enforce submission until he had procured 
the assassination of Watfar. In 768 the king 
of the Franks returned to his capital, where 
a few days afterwards he died at the age of 
fifty-three. The kingdom descended to his 
two sons, Carloman and Carolus, or Karl, 
commonly known as Charles, or Karl the 
Great, or still more generally hy his French 
name of CHARLEMAGNE.—Such in brief is the 
history of the Frankish kingdom from the 
halfmythieal and wholly barbarous times of 
Meroveus to the coming of that great sov- 
ereign, who by his genius in war and peace 
may be said to have laid the political founda- 


i tions of both France and Germany. 
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OQ people of the English- 
speaking race, the story 
of the Anglo-Saxons can 
fail of interest. 
The hardy and adventur- 
stock transplanted 
from the stormy shores 
of the Baltic to the foggy island of Britain 
has grown into imperishable renown, and the 
rough accent of the old pirates of Jutland is 
heard in all the harbors of the world. 

The native seat of the Anglo-Raxons has 
Deen already defined. From the river Scheldt 
to the islands of the Jutes, and extending far 
inland, lies a low and marshy country, through 
which the rivers for want of fall ean searcely 
make their way to the sea. The soil is a 
sediment; the sky, a bed of dun mist and 
heavy clouds, pouring out their perpetual 


hever 


ous 


Ever and anon the storms rol] in from 
the North Sea, and the black waves plunge 
and roar and bellow alone the coast. From 
the first, human Jife in this low and doleful 
region has been an everlasting broil with 


{ rains, 


the ocean. 

It was from these dreary regions that the 
storm-beaten, fithers of the 
English race came forth in the middle of the 
fifth century to plant themselves in Britain. 
Nor the natural scenery of the new 
habitat, shrouded in fogs and drenched with 
rain, girdled with stormy oceans and clad in 
sunless forests, better ealeulated than their 
original seats to develop in our forefathers the 


war-hardened 


was 


sentiments of tenderness and refinement. By 
the banks of the muddy British rivers, and 
on the margin of the somber oak woods, the 


mixed tribes of Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and 
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Frisians established themselves and eran to 
work out the severe but grand) problems of 
English etvilivation, OF the personal charac. 
teristics ad 
much has been written, but methine better in 


intelfeetual features of the race 


the way of deseripeion and analysis than the 
essay of the eloquent Taine, Of the Anglo- 
Saxons he save: 

Vue white bodies, cool-blouded, with 
fieree blue eves, reddish tlaxen hair; ravenous 
stomachs, filled with meat and cheese, heated 
by strong drinks; of a cold temperament, 
slow to love, home-stayers, prone to brutal 
drunkeunes+: these are to this day the featnres 
which descent and climate preserve in the 


UNEASE LIS DOT = Hs VO ELEN, MOWED. 


the man-hunt is most profitable and most 
noble; they lett the care of the lands and flocks 
to the women and slaves; seafaring, war, and 
pillage was their whole idea of a freeman’s 
Thev dashed to sea in their two-sailed 
harks, Tanded anywhere, killed every thing; 


work, 


and haviue sacrificed in honor of their gods a 
tithe of their prisoners, and leaving behind 
then the red light of their burnings, went 
farther on to begin ayain, 
certain litany, ‘deliver us from the fury of 
the Jutes.” ‘Of all 
strongest of body and heart, the most  for- 
midable,’—we may add, the most eruelly 
ferocious. 


‘Lord,’ says a 


barbarians these are 


fyde fe 


LANDING OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN BRITAIN. 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 


race, and these are what the Reman historians 
diseovered in their former country. There is 
no living in these Jands without abundance 
of solid food; bad weather keeps people at 
home; strong drinks are necessary to cheer 
them; the senses become blunted, the muscles 
In every coun- 
try the body of mum is rooted deep into the 
of and in this instanee still 
deeper, because, being uncultivated, he is less 


are braced, the will vigorous. 


soil nature 3 


removed from nature. In Germany, storm- 
heaten, in wretehed boats of hide, amid the 
hardships and dangers of seafaring life, they 
were preéminently adapted for endurance and 
enterprise, inured to misfortune, scorners of 
danger. 

‘Pirates at first: of all kinds of hunting 


‘““When murder becomes a trade, it be 
comes a pleasure. About the eighth century, 
the final deeay of the great Roman corpse, 
which Charlemagne had tried to revive, and 
which was settling down into corruption, 
ealled them like vultures to the prey. Those 
who remained in Denmark, with their brothers 
of Norway, fanatieal pagans, incensed against 
the Christians, made a descent on all the sur- 
Their sea-kings, ‘who had 
never slept under the smoky rafters of a roof, 
who had never drained the ale-horn by an in- 
habited hearth,’ laughed at winds and storms 
and sang: ‘The blast of the tempest aids our 
oars: the hellowing of heaven, the howling of 
the thunder, hurt us not; the hurrieane is our 
servant, and drives us whither we wish to go.’ 


rounding coasts. 
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“Behold them now in England more >ei- 
tled and wealthier, Do you look to find 
them mueh changed? Changed it may he, 
but for the worse, lke the Franks, like all 
barbarians who pass from action to enjoyment. 
They are more gluttonous, carving their hogs, 
filling themselves with flesh, swallowing down 
deep draughts of mead, ale, spiced wines, all 
the strong coarse, drinks which they can pro- 
cure; and so they are cheered and stimulated. 
Add to this the pleasure of the tight. Not 
easily with such instincts can they attain to 
culture; to find a natural and ready culture 
we must look among the sober and sprightly 
populations of the South.” 

Such is a pieture of the character and life 
of the Anglo-Saxons when they hegun to possess 
themselyes of England. It was in the middle 
deeade of the fifth century of our era that the 
half-civilized Celtie people of South Britain, left 
naked by the withdrawal of the Roman legions, 
and hard pressed on the north by the Piets 
and the Scots, adopted the fatal expedient of 
inviting to their aid the barbarians of the 
Baltic. The tribes thus solicited were the 
Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, and the Fris- 
ians. The first mentioned dwelt in the Cim- 
bric Chersonesus, now Jutland, or Denmark. 
Parts of Schleswig and Holstein were also 
inchided in In the latter 
country the district known as Angeln was the 
native seat of the Angles. To the south 
of these twu regions, spreading from the Weser 
to the delta of the Mhine, lay the country of 
the Saxons, embracing the states afterwards 
known as Westphalia, Friesland, Holland, 
and a part of Belgium. A glance at the map 
will show that these tribes oceupied a position 
of easy approach by sea to the British Isles. 

At this epoch the condition of Britain 
was much the same as it had been during the 
Roman Supremacy. With the retiracy of 
the legions from the island the lite of the 
British Celts had in a measure flowed back 
into its old channel. The institution of the 
ancient raee had heen in large part revived. 
Expeeially had the religions superstition of 
the Celts reisserted its sway, and the Drnidi- 


their territories. 


val ceremonial was again witnessed under the 
oaks and by the chitls rising from the sea. 
Here, as of old, the Druid priests by their 
mysterious and often bloody ritual reached 


out the hand of power over their savace 
subjects and swayed their passions at will. 
Albeit, in matters of war the British Celts 
were po match for the rude barbarians of the 
North, who now descended in countless swarms 
upon the coasts of the island, 

Tt is believed that Heneist and Horsa, the 
leaders of the barbarian host which accepted 
the call of the Celts, as well as a inajority of 
their followers in the first expedition, were 
Jutes, With them, however, a large hody of 
Angles from Holstein, and Saxons from Fries- 
Jand, was joined in the invasion, So came a 
mixed host into England. At this time the 
king of the British Celts was Vortigern. 
Him the Jute ebieftains aided in driving back 
the Picts and Seots. When the island was 
thus freed from its peril the Celtic king was 
entertaned at a feast given by Hengist. 

Beautiful was Rowena, the daughter of the 
warlike host. By her was the heart of Vorti- 
germ futally ensnared. 
and gladly received her hand, and in proof of 
gratitude he gave to the Jutes the ie of 
Thanet. Here the invaders found a perma- 
nent footing and would not be dismissed, 
Fresh bands were invited from the Baltic. 

The fertility of exposed Britain and the 
wealth of the Celtie towns excited the insatia- 
ble eupidity of the harbarians. First quarrels 
and then hostilities broke out between them 
and the Celts. Vor- 
tigern was deposed and his son Vortimer 
elected in his stead. A hollow and deceptive 
truce was eoncluded, and the ehief personages 
on both sides eame tovether in a feast. When 
the drinking was at it height, Hengist ealled 
out to his Saxons, ‘NVoned ere searus” (Take 
your swords); whereupon each warrior drew 
forth his blade and cut down all who were 
present except Vortigern, The result of the 
first eontest in the island) was that all of 
Kent, the ancient Cantium, was seized by the 
invaders and ruled by Eric, the son and sue- 
cessor of Tfengist. Thus was established the 
first Saxon kingdom in England. 

Thus far the predominating foreigners were 
Jutes, mixed with Angles. This condition of 
atlhirs continned with little change for about 
a quarter of a eentury. 


Huambly he sought 


The sword was drawn. 


In the year 477 a 
Suxon leader named Ella and his three sons 
landed a powerful force of their countrymen 
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island of Selsey. Thus far the Celtic popula- 
| tions had measurably held their own, but a 
serious struggle now began for the possession 


x, or South 


in what was afterwards called Suse 
The first settlement made by the 
warriors was at Withering, in the 


Saxony. 
immigrant 


DRUIDS OFFERING HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
Drawn by A de Neuville. 
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of Britain. The native peoples took up arms 
and made a spirited resistance. A great bat- 
tle was fought in which the Saxons were vic- 
torious, and the Celts were driven into the 
forest of Andredswold. Meanwhile new bands 
of Saxous poured into the island and joined 
their countrymen. The British princes estab- 
lished a confederacy, but Ella defeated their 
army in a second battle and gained possession 
of nearly the whole of Sussex. Such was tie 
founding of the second Saxon kingdom in 
Britain. 

The coast now in possession of the invaders 
extended from the estuary of the Thames to 
the river Arun. Near the close of the fifth 
century the Saxon leader, Cerdic, with a sec- 
ond army from the continent, landed in the 
island and earried the conquest westward over 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight to the river 
Avon. Thus was founded Wessex, or the 
kingdom of the West Saxons. West of the 
Avon the country was still held hy the Brit- 
ons, who now fought desperately to maintain 
their frontier against the invaders. 

North of the river Thames the first con- 
quest was made in 527 by the Saxon prince, 
Ercenwine, who overran the flat country of 
Essex, establishing here the kingdom of the 
East Saxons. 
tended the Saxon border northward to the 
Stour, whieh was maintained as the frontier 
till 547. 

The next descent made by the German 
tribes from the Baltic was on the coast at 
Flamborough Head. A long space was thus 
left between the frontier of the East Saxons 
and the scene of the new invasion. This time 
the invaders were Angles. The wild country 
between the Tees and the Tyne, embracing 
the present county of Durham, was overrun, 
and here was founded the kingdom of Bernicia. 
The next incoming tribe was also of the Angle 
race. The territory between the Tees and the 
Humber was now oceupied, but not without a 
long and bloody contest with the natives. 
This region heeame the kingdom of Deira. 

Near the close of the sixth century the 
barbarians came in swarms. The most popu- 
lous bands were out of Angeln. The names 
of the chieftains by whom they were led have 
not been preserved. The new-comers were 
divided into two bands, called the Sonth Folk 


Subsequent conquests soon ex- 
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and the North Folk. They overran the eoun- 
try between the Stowe and the Great Ouse, 
including the present counties of Sutlolk and 
Nortolk. This distriet constituted the state 
of East Anglia. The eountry of which these 
last invaders possessed themselves was almost 
insular in its isolation from the rest of the 
island. Around its western frontier lay a 
series of bogs, meres, and lakes, and to the 
defense thus naturally attorded the East Angles 
added a long earthwork, the line of which is 
still plainly to be seen, beiny known as the 
Devils Dike. 

Still the northern tribes ponred into the 
island. In the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury the country between the Wash and the 
Humber, constituting the modern Lincolnshire, 
was conquered, the same being the only chasm 
now unoceupied by the fareigners between the 
Ayon of Hampshire and the North Umbrian 
Tyne. The northern ponndary was now ex- 
tended to the Frith of Forth. In the year 
617 the Angles of Bernicia and Deira were 
united and formed into the kingdom of North 
Umbria. The western coast of England, from 
the Frith of Clyde toe the Land’s End in 
Cornwall and the southern coast from Corn- 
wall to the herders of Hampshire remained in 
possession of the Celts. 

The inland frontier of the Saxon kingdoms 
was fora long time wavering and uncertain. 
Tt was perpetually tixed and unfixed by the 
varying fortunes of war. During the seventh 
eentury a branch of the populous Angles 
founded the inland kingdom of Mercia, ex- 
tending from the Severn to the Huinber, and 
hounded on the west by Wales. Tn this dis- 
triet a war of conquest was not so violent as 
in other parts of the island. A large propor- 
tion of the original Celts remained in their 
homes, and were blended with the conquering 
people. The Mercian Angles are said to have 
contributed more than any other of the north- 
ern tribes to the general subjugation of Britain. 

Such was the Saxon conquest of Englands 
and such is the story of the establishment of 
the seven petty kingdoms known by the name 
of the Herrarcuy. The movement of the 
German tribes from the north ocenpied a pe- 
riod of nearly two hundred years. More than 
half of that time (so stubborn was the resist- 
ance of the Britains) was occupied with fierce 


Ad CN EEERS AL FOES TOI 
wars between the invaders and the invewdled, 
Of the previous histay of the British Celt 
Nor can the tr ditions 
thie 


very little is known, 
whieh have heen preserved of famous 
Prinee Arthur snd his chivalrous Kidelits of 
the Reund Table be accepted as listarical 
truth. Old British patriotism: has woven the 
fiction of a mythical, national here, whose 
actual exploits were attended doubtless with 
of the 


conquest, and might be regarded as 


the disasters and misfortunes Saxon 
hervie 
only because they were pertormed hy a patri- 
otie and yvalarous prince striving to defend his 
country, 

It has been matter of dispute among those 
who have most eritically examined the history 
of the Saxon Heptarehy whether the kings of 
the different states were of equal and inde- 
pendent rank, or whether one was recognized 
as superior to the rest. According to Bede, 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicler, one of the princes 
of the kingdoms held the title and rank of 
Britwalde, or Wielder of the Britains, being 
sovereign of the rest. If, however, any such tie 
of sovereiznty bound together the several king- 
doms of the Heptarchy, it was a very feeble 
and ineffeetual bond. 

The first Britwalda, or ruler of Britain, is 
said to have been Ela, the conqueror of Sus- 
sex, who held that rank until 610. After this 
for a considerable period no prince was pre- 
eminent. Then arose Ceawlin, king of Wessex, 
who beeame Britwalda in 568, but his right 
of sovereignty was disputed by Ethelbert, 


jourth king of Kent, and a descendant of 
Hengist.  Hostilities broke out between the 
two princes; but Ceawlin held the primacy 
unti] his death in 595, The offiee then tell to 
Ethelbert. This prince took for his queen the 
beautiful Bertha, daughter of Charibert, one 
of the Rois #iinecnta of Paris. It was the 
fortune of Ethelbert to he in authority at the 
time when the forty Christian monks sent out 
by Gregory the Great came into Britain and 
set up the standard of the cross. Now it was 
that the Anele-Suxou- 
don the super-titivws and practices of payan- 


were Induced to sban- 
ism and accept the doctrines of Christianity. 
The first three Britwaldas—Ella, Ceawlin, 
and Ethelhert—were Saxons, or Jutes. The 
fourth was Redwid. hing of Fast Anglia, who 
is said to have obtained the supreme rank in 
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the year G17. His reivn was occupied with 
Wars, first with the Seot.. and atterwards with 
Eidiltrid, kine of die North Unibrians, whom 
he defeated ina great battle in Neottingham- 
shire, Nevertheless a few years later the office 
of Britwalda passed to Edwin. king of North 
Vinbria, whose assumption of authority marked 
the transfer of political power from the senth 
to the north of the islind. The old historian 
Fabyan has this to say of the peaeeful reign 
of Edwin: ‘*In this time was so great peace 
in the kinedom of Edwin that a woman might 
have gone from one town to another without 
enief or annovanee; and tor the retreshing of 
way-goers this Edwin ordained at clear wells 
cups or dishes of brass or iron to be fastened 
to posts standing by the said wells’ sides; and 
no man was vo hardy as to take away those 
cups, he kept so good justice.” Such are the 
simple annals of 

Tt was during the reign of Edwin that the 
Isles of Man and Anvlesea were added to 
North Unibria. So powerful became the king 
that all the Saxon chiets of South Britain 
acknowleded his authority. In the vear 633, 
Mereia, 


a simple age. 


however, Penda, the Saxon king of 
rebelled avainst Edwin, and formed an alliance 
with Cadwallader, king of Wales. In the 
next yeara great battle was fought at Hat- 
field, near the river Trent, in whieh Edwin 
was defeated and killed. Penda next invaded 
the country of the East Angles. In these 
movements he stood as the representative of 
the old payvanism of the Angles. It was im- 
possible, however, that the principles which 
he represented should make much headway 
avainst the converted nations alone the coast. 
Tn 634 Oswald, a nephew of Edwin, gathered 
an arniy, fell unexpectedly upon Cadwallader 
and his Welsh in their camp near Hexham, 
and routed them with great slaughter. Cad- 
wallader himself was among the slain. The 
temporary asecndency of Wales was destroyed. 
O-wald retook the territories edwin 
had Jost, and he was soon afterwards recognized 
as Britwalda of the JTeptarcly. 

Yn this epoch in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon fithers,churehes and monasteries hegan 
te be built in various parts of the kingdoms. 
Oswald himeclf was a patron of sach  struc- 
tires. Tle eave his daughter in marriage to 
Cynevils, king of Lindestarne, for the eonver- 


which 
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sion of whose people and those of Wessex he 
The energy of his voy- 
He compelled 


labored assiduonsly. 
ernment ean not be doubted. 
even the Seots and Piets to acknowledge his 
authority. In him rather than in any of the 
preceding Britwalda might be recoguized the 
lineaments of a real kine of the Angles. 

In 642 Oswald was slain in battle, where- 
upon Penda, the pagan king of Mercia, en- 
deayored to regain his aseendeney over the 
Anyles; but Oswy, the brother of Oswald, 
rallied his countrymen, and the Mercians were 
Oxwy, however, was not recog- 
Under the repeated as- 


beaten back. 
nized as Britwalda. 
saults of Penda he was restricted to the old 
kingdom of Bernicia, while Deira was given 
to a prince named Odelwald. In 652. the 
Mercian king sgain advanced into North Um- 
bria, laying waste with fire and sword like a 
savage. In his despair Oswy sued for peace, 
which was granted on such terms as greatly 
to weaken the North Umbrian kingdom. Two 
years later, however, the compact was broken 
and a great battle was fonght near York 
between the Mercians and North Umbrians. 
In this conflict Penda and thirty of his princes 
were killed. In gratitude for his nnexpeeted 
victory, Oswy established ten abbeys and sent 
one of his daughters to become a nnn with 
the Lady of Hilda. 

Following up his suecess the vietorious 
Oswy inflieted a signal vengeanee on the Mer- 
elans. Al} the territory north of the Trent he 
annexed to his kingdom, and soon afterwards 
added the remainder sonth of the river. In 
655 he assumed the office of Britwalda, but 
his claim was disputed by a rival. In the 
following year the North Umbrians revolted 
nnder Wulfere, son of Penda, and not only 
regained their kingdom, but alsy made a suc- 
cessful conquest of a part of Wessex. About 
this time Oswy was greatly afflicted by the 
revolt of his son Alcehfrid, who demanded that 
a part of North Umbria should be given te 
him in sovereignty. The king was obliged to 
eomply with the wish of the rebellious prince. 
Meanwhile an epidemic ealled the yellow 
plague broke out with violenee, and for twenty 
years continned to decimate the island. In 
670 Oswy died, being the last of the Brit- 
waldas, unless an exception should be made in 
the ease of Ethelbald, king of Mercia. 
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In the mean time a consolidating tendency 
had appeared among the states of the THep- 


tarchy. The seven kingdoms were redueed to 
three, JXent, Sussex, Essex, und Mast Anclia 


were swallowed up in North Umbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex, which now beeame the ruling 
This tact of consolidation 
greatly simplifies the remaining history of the 


states of England. 


Saxon kinedoms, and further on we shall find 
the tendency to union constantly illustrated 
until the final mergement in the times of 
Eghert. 

The successor of Oswy in North Umbria 
was his son Egtrid. Seareely was the latter 
seated on the throne when his northern fron- 
tier was assailed by the Picts. In 671 they 
were defeated by Egfrid’s cavalry and driven 
to their own territories. Eight years after- 
wards the king made war on Mereia, and his 
army met that of his enemy on the banks of 
the Trent. Here was fought another bloody 
battle, in which many brave Ieaders on each 
side were slain. Peace was made by the im- 
terposition of a Christian bishop, who induced 
the rival Saxons to desist from further blood- 
shed. In 685 the Picts and the Seots ayvain 
rushed down from the North, and were con- 
fronted by Egfrid. This, however, was the 
last of his battles. He was slain in a conflict 
with Brude, the Pietish king. 

Sueh was the violence of these times, that 
of the fourteen kings who reigned in England 
dnring the seventh century, six were slain by 
rival competitors, generally their own  kins- 
men: five were overthrown by their rebel 
subjeets; two sought refuge in monasteries ; 
and one died with the crown on his head. 
Of such bloody niaterials was composed the 
eoncrete under the heavy walls of the English 
Monarchy! 

During the first quarter of the eighth cen- 
tury, a dubious contest was waved between 
the kinedoms of Mercia and Wessex. The 
tide seemed tu set against the latter, and the 
kinus of Wessex were reduced to a kind of vas- 
ralawe. In Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 
was recognized as monarch over the whole 
south of the Humber, excepting 
In the fitth year of that monarch’s 


ras 


ior, 


eountry 
Wales. 
reign, however, the Saxons of the West King- 
against the Mercians and defeated 
great battle at Buxtord, in Oxford. 


dom rose 
them ina 
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shire, From 757 to TH4 the paramcunt au- 
thority of Mercia was again recognized, cxpe- 
cially in the reign of Wing Otla, who, after 
subduing Sussex and Wet, overran all that 
part of the kingdom of Wessex on the left bank 
of the Thames. Tle then made war ou Wales, 
and drove the king bevond the river Wye. 
The country between that stream and the Sev- 
em was permanently occupied by Saxon col- 
In order to secure this region from 
a ditch and an earth- 
work to be drawn for a hundred miles along 
the Welsh frontier. 
still to be traced from: Basingwerke to Bristol. 

Kine Off was called the Terrible. Well 
night he so be named by the yeomanry 
of Wales, who many times felt his vengeful 
blows. Those whom he met in battle he slew, 
and the captives he reduced to slavery. Al- 
beit, he wax a taeiturn spirit, always abounding 


onists. 
reconquest, he caused 


The line of this defense is 


in stlence, subtle to conceive, quick to execute 
his desiyns; not without pride, but above a 
petty vanity. ITis erneltics in war were xo 
many and mereiless that net even the monk- 
ish chroniclers have been able to make his 
reputation other than that of a bloody tyrant. 

In the year 795 the king of Mereia died, 
and the power which be had established by 
lus warlike deeds began rapidly to decline. 
At the same time North Uimbria fell into a 
Meanwhile the 
kingdom of Wessex had been gradually gain- 
ing an ascendeney which was soon to be as- 


AN 
West Saxons 


weak and helpless condition. 


serted ina still more striking manner. 
the time of Othv’s death the 


were ruled by Beotrie. dis right, however, 


was disputed by Prince Egbert, who, after a 
short and unsuceesstul struggle for the crown, 
was obliged to xeck safety in flight. Te found 
refuge at the court of Mercia, whither he was 
followed by the messengers of Beotrie, who 
demanded that the Saxon refugee should be 
killed, and) Eadbureha, daughter of Otfa, be 
given to himself im inarriage. Escaping from 
the Mercian capital, Egbert fled to the camp 
of Charlemagne and took service in the army 
aft that obtained 
Eadburgha for a wife, but she soon proved to 


crent monarch,  Beotric 


be the bane of the kingdom. She instigated 
her husband to the perpetration of many 
erimes. She then became a murderess herself. 
She prepared a cup of poison for one of Beo- 
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tries noblemen, but by mistake the potion 
was drunk by the king himself, who died ina 
horrid manner. The thanes and warriors then 
rose against the bloody-minded queen, and 
she was expelled from the kingdom. Flying 
to the court of Charlemagne, she was sent toa 
convent for security. Here her had disposi- 
tion reasserted itself, and she was turned out 
of doors. Years afterwards she was seen, 
hageard and forlorn, begging bread in’ the 
streets of Pavia. 

Learning of the death of Beotrie, Egbert 
returned from the continent and claimed the 
kingdom of Wessex. Ile was received by his 
subjects with great joy, and acknowledged 
without further opposition. J}is first enter- 
prise was to establish his authority in Devon- 
shire and on the side of Cornwall. Searcely 
had this work been accomplished when Wes- 
Eghert 


now established his character as a great cap- 


sex was invaded by the Mereians. 


tain by intheting a deeisive defeat on the en- 
emy. Following up his advantage he subdued 
the whole kingdom of Mereia, and annexed it 
He appointed a goy- 
ernor for the country and others for East An- 
glia and Kent. The country north of the 
Humber was next invaded, and in a short 
time North Umbria was compelled to submit. 
Eanred, the North Umbrian king, became a 
yassal of Egbert, whose authority was acknowl- 
edged from Cornwall to the Frith of Forth. 
Thos in the year 827 were the kingdoms 
of the Saxon Heptarchy eonsolidated under a 
single ruler. It three and 
seventy-six years since the landing of dlengist 
and TJorsa, and eleven years after the death 
of Charlemagne. It will thus appear that the 
tendency to political union was felt somewhat 


to his own dominions. 


was hundred 


later in England than on the continent, where 
the great Frankish emperor had already estab- 
lished a single rule over most of the barbarian 
states. Eghert continued to style himself the 
king of Wessex and Britwalda of the Saxon 
states. The name of king of England was 
reserved for his ilustrions grandson, 

For seven years the island enjoyed the 
blessings of a government more regular and 
extensive by thr than any previously estah- 
Britain. Local 
aud there were easily suppressed, and the En- 
vlish people began to feel the influence of 


Hshed in insurrections here 
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civilization, 
of affairs supervened when the country was 
profoundly shaken by a new invasion from 
the north. The Anglo-Saxons were in their 
turn made to feel the blows of lawless bar- 
Now it was that the Danes, disturbed 
in their native scats on the Baltic, took to vea, 


Searcely, however, had this state 


barism. 


as the Angles and Saxons had done, and threw 
themselves on the shores of England. 

No brood of pirates more reckless, fierce, 
and hardy had ever gone forth on the hazard- 
ons seas of fortune. The first landing of 
these Northmen was ettected in the Isle of 
Sheppey in the year S32. In the following 
year a new band was landed from thirty-five 
ships at Chartmonth, in Devonshire. Here 
they were met hy the army of Evhert, and, 
after a stubborn conflict, driven back on ship- 
board. The Saxons were astonished at the 
desperate valor displayed in battle by their 
new enemy. The whole coast beeame infested 
with the sea-robbers, who eaptured, killed, or 
destroyed whatever eame in their reach. They 
made a league with Cornwall, and im &54 
landed an army in that country to cobperate 
with the Cornish king against )evonshire. 
Egbert, however, was uot to be discouraged, 
much less alarmed, by the aetivity of the Danes. 

The people of Cornwall were in a state of 
comparative independence. They felt them- 
selyes well able to regain the political position 
whieh they had had before the invasion of 
Egbert; but this hope was vain. They were 
met by the Saxons at Hengsdown IN, and 
defeated with great slaughter. 
misfortune to Wessex and all England when, 
in 836, the warlike Egbert died. It became 
at onee apparent that the kingdom which he 
had founded had been maintained by his 
genius and sword. 
until the supremaey of the West Saxons was 
denied, and the states began to reiissert their 
independence. The crown of the West Saxons 
descended Fehert’s Ethelwulf, 
began his reign by conferring the kingdom of 
Kent on his son Athelxtane. Mercia revolted 
and regained her independence. Thus at the 
very time when the piratieal Danes were 
swarming along the coast, that political union 
by whieh only England might hope to protect 
herself against the invaders was broken up. 

Finding that the great Egbert was dead, 


Crent was the 


Reareely was he buried 


to son who 
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' the Northmen spread inland everywhere. 
The southern parts of Wessex and Kent were 
completely overrun, and a fleet of Danes sail- 
ing up the Thames eaptured and pillaged 
London, So desperate heeame the condition 
of the country that, In Sol, the bishops and 
thanes of Wessex and Mercia met in a con- 
eress at Kingsbury to devise means of defense. 
Barhult, king of Mercia, led an army against 

Better 

suceess attended the campaign of Ethelwulf, 

who, with his West Saxons, overthrew the 

Northmen in Surrey, inflicting upon them 

such a bloody defeat as they had never before 

suttered in the island, 


the Danes, but was defeated and slain. 


Another victory was 
gained over the pirates at Sanwich by Athel- 
stane, of Kent. Ceorl, chief of Devonshire, 
also defeated the Danes at Wenbury. 

The distractions of France were at this 
time such as to make that country a more in- 
viting field than Englund to the rapacious 
Northmen. In the time following their de- 
feats they sailed up the Seine, eaptured Paris, 
and laid the eity in ashes. England was for 
the moment relieved by this diversion of her 
enemies, Ethelwulf even found time to make 
an expedition into Wales and to punish the 
people of that eountry for a recent insurrec- 
tien. He earried his banners as far as An- 
glesey, and the Welsh were oliliged to yield. 

Returning from his war, Ethelwulf, whose 
religious zeal was even greater than his mili- 
tary abilities, determined to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome. In the vear 853 he passed over to 
the continent, crossed the Ajps, and reached 
Rome, where he remained for nearly a year. 
On his return into France, the aged zealot 
fell in love with Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Bald, of Franee. Obtaining her father’s 
consent, he led the princess to the altar of the 
pathedral at Nheims, where they were married, 
with a solemn eeremony. 

Ethelwulf had five sons. Athalstane, the 
eldest, who had been king of Kent, was now 
dead. Ethelbald, the next of the brothers, 
was ambitious to receive the kingdom from his 
father. A plot was formed to anticipate the 
eourse of uature by dethroning Ethelwulf. 
The conspiracy extended over all Wessex. A 
manifesto was issued, in whieh the cireful 
flagitiousness of Ethelwulf was set forth in 
this—that he had openly eaten with his Freneh 
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queen at the table! Tt is believed, mercover, 
that the tn 
ALFRED, hac something to do with dus elder 
brother's The boy Alited had 
been taken by Ethelwulf to Rome, and there 
the pope had anointed the young prince with 
ol, It is also thouyht that Oslurgha, the 
king’s first wife and mother of his sons, was 
not yet dead, but only put away to make 
room for Judith, 

The old king was greatly distracted by the 
broil in his kingdom. Finally le agreed to a 
division of Wessex, by which the better part 
was given to Ethelbald.  Ethelwult did) not 
We died in 857, and Ethelbald 
succeeded to the of the whole 
It now appeared that his antip- 
athy to his father’s French yueen was en- 


taver shawn his youngest son, 


resentment. 


jong survive. 
government 
kingdom. 


tirely insineere, tor he immediately took that 
princess for his own wife, thus setting at 
defiance all consistency and law. So flagrant, 
however, was this offense that the Church at 
once lifted her hand and demanded a divorce. 
Judith returned to Franee, and presently 
found solace with a third husband, Baldwin 
of Ardennes. Her son became Earl of Flan- 
ders, and married Elfrida, daughter of Alfred 
the Great, of whom was born that Maud, or 
Matilda, who, as the wife of William the Con- 
queror, became the great mother of all the 
subsequent sovereigns of England. 

After a brief reign, Ethelbald was sue- 
ceeded by his brother, Ethelbert. Meanwhile 
the Danes returned in swarms and hovered 
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They made inrowis from 
Winchester, the capital of 
In AG7 the 
king died and was sneeecded by Tthelred. 
the — first of reien he 
fought nine pitched battles with the Danes. 
Hundreds and thousands of the invaders tell 
under the swords of the Saxons, but as svon 


around the coasts. 
every quater, 
Tessex, Was seized and burned. 


During year his 


as one horde was destroyed another arose in 
its place. As the war progressed, it heeame 
contanthy more apparent that the main reli- 
ance of the Saxons must be placed in Prince 
Alfred, who in the fierce batth-s fought by his 
brother with the Danes dispkiyed not only the 
greatest eourage but also the highest qualities 
In the fierce battle of Ashton 
the day was saved by bis valor and pres- 
ence of mind. In the year STU, two fierce 
contliets occurred in 


of generalship. 


which the Saxons were 
defeated, aud in the toHlowing year Ethelred 
died. The crown then descended without dis- 
pute to Alfred, the youngest and greatest of 
the sons of Ethelwulf 
reserved a 
any 


For him destiny had 
more distinguished part than tor 
other sovereign of primitive England, 
The events of his glorious eareer, and the eir- 
cumstances attending the real fonnding of the 
English Monarchy will be fully narrated in 
the Third Book of the present Volume.— 
Such isa brief sketch of the principal states 
and kinedoms founded by those barbarous 
nations that converted the Roman Empire 


into a desolation and then established them- 


selyes amid the ruin. 


Book Gwelfth. 


THE WIOHAMIMEDAN ASCENDENCY. 


CHAPTER LNXVII—-CAREER OF THE PROPHET, 


} Abdallah, of the tribe of 
Hashem, in 
Mecea on the mideastern 


was bern 


shore of the Red Sea, in 


the year 569. His in- 


unfortunate. The family were poor Arabs, 
and the child was afflicted with epileptic 
spasms. His uncles and aunts, of the Hashem 
tribe, declared him to be possessed of the 
Djin, or Demons. So that from his childhood 
he was looked upon with a certain measure of 
superstitious dread; but the boy proved to he 
amiable, and the prejudice of his kinsfolk 
against him was gradually relaxed. 

The father, Abdallah, died when Moham- 
med was but two months old, and the child 
was given toa Bedouin nurse, who reared the 
little epileptic on a regimen of goat’s milk and 
rice. By and by he was returned to his 
mother, but the latter, unwilling to endure 
his convulsions, gave him to his grandfather, 
a tough old personage, named Abd el Mottal- 
lib, When he was six years old his mother 
died, and presently the tenacious grandfather 


gGOHAMMED, the son of | also ceased, after which the young Prophet 


| Was put under the care of an unele named 


fancy was obscure and | 


Abu Taleb, who disliked his ward and ab- 
horred the Djin by whom he was possessed. 

At the age of nine the boy Mohammed 
was mounted ona camel and dispatched on a 
merchandising expedition into Syria. While 
abroad he saw the sacred places of the Jews. 
He stood on the spot where the King of 
Salem came out and did oheisance to Abra- 
ham. He was shown the place where his 
great mother, the bondwoman Hagar, went 
forth leading Ishmael by the hand. He saw 
Damaseus, city of the desert, and Sinai, the 
mountain of the law. Then he returned to 
Mecea full of visions and dreams. 

When twelve years old Mohammed left 
Abu Taleb another 
named Zubeir. He was also a merchant, but 
did not, like Abu Taleh, trade in the direction 
of Palestine and Egypt. Zubeir led his cara- 
van into Southern Arabia, and him Moham- 
me, now reaching his sixteenth year, accom- 
panied on a second expedition of trade and 
travel. He continued in his service till he 
was twenty years of age. 


and lived with uncle 


Then, becoming 
(451) 
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weary of irksome dromedarics and monotonous 
journeys, be turned his attention to war. The 
Meeeans became involved in a quarrel with an 
East-Arabie tribe called the Beni Kinanah, 
and Mohammed enlisted with his countrymen, 
After the war was over he returned to Mece: 
and took up the vocation of a shepherd. 
Afterwards he formed a partuership with a 
linen merchant named Saib, and so divided 
his attention between his flocks and his mer- 
While engaged in carrying on the 
linen trade, he became acquainted with the 
rich widow Kadijah, living at the tewn of 
Hajasha. Her, though much older than him- 
self, he presently married, thus obtaining a 
faithful wife and a large estate. He there- 
upon gave up the business of watching flocks, 


ehandise. 


and lived at Wadijah’s home in Hajasha. 
Thus, from the age of twenty-six to thirty- 
five, Mohammed passcd the time as an rab 
citizen in private life. About the vear 514, 
however, he was bronght to the attention of 
his countrymen in a conspicuous way. The 
idolatrons temple in’ Mecca was called the 
Kaaba. When the patriarch Abraham lived 
at that place, the angel Gabriel gave him a 
white stone as an emblem of the original 
Over this stone the temple 
With the growing wickedness of 


purity of the race. 
was huilt. 
the world the stone became as black as piteh. 
The Kaaba had now become dilapidated, and 
it was decided by the chiefs of Mecca that 
the edifice must be rebuilt. 
ingly done; but when it came to the sacred 
task of removing the Black Stone into its new 
resting-place, the chicts dell into violent quar- 
rels as to who should perform the work. At 
last it was uereed that the matter should he 


This was accord- 


deeided by arbitration, and Mohammed was 
ealled from ajasha to be the umpire. On 
coming to Meeca he performed his difficult 
duty in a manner highly satisfactory te all 
concerned, Tt was the first public transaction 
of the Prophet’s life. 

It appears that the dispnte of the chiefs 
about the Black Stone of the Kaaba made a 
profound impression on Moehammed’s mind. 
To a man of his clear understanding, it is 
likely that the quarrel appeared in its naked 
absurdity. 
his return home, that the tathers of his race, 
Abrabam and Ishmael, would he ashamed of 


He may have said to Nadijah, on 
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such wrangles as he had Jately witnessed at 
Meeea. 

Mohammed was exeeedingly unfortunate in 
One after another they died. 
The bereaved father grew melancholy and 


his children. 


morose. The motherly Nadijah was growing 
old. The Prophet walked alone among the 
hills and talked abstractedly to himself One 
day he wandered among the rocks at the foot 
of Mount Hara. He entered the mouth of a 
cave and sat musing. All at once—so he 
afterwards told Kadijah—he fell 
agony. He was shaken as by au unseen power, 
and great drops of sweat rolled down his face. 
While he sat shuddering, al] of a sudden a 
Hight flashed around him, and there stood the 
angel Gabriel. 


into an 


Mohammed was overwhelmed 
with terror, but the angelie voice spoke out 
clearly and said: 

“Cry! In the name of the Lord who has 
ereated all things; who hath ereated man of 
By the most benefi- 
eent Lord, who taught the use of the pen; 
who teacheth man that which he knoweth not 
of himecit. Verily man becom- 
eth insolent, beeause he seeth himself abound 
Such is the first 


congealed blood. Cry! 


Assuredly. 
in riches. Assnredly.” 
chapter of the Koran, 

Mohanimed is reported to have run home 
after his swoon and eried ont: O, Kadijah! 
Thave cither beeome a soothsayer or else Tam 
possesscd of the Dyin and have gone mad.” 
The good WKadijah answered: “O, Abu ‘1 Ca- 
sem! God is my protection, Ife will surely 
not Jet such a thing happen unto thee, for 
thou speakest the truth. Thon dost not re- 
turn evil dor evil; neither art thou a talker 
abroad on the strects. What hath befallen 
thee?” Mohammed told her what had hap- 
pened to him in the grotto. The wife re- 
plied: ‘Rejoice, my hushand, O, Abu 7) Ca- 
sem, for my life shall stand as a witness that 
thoa wilt be the prophet of this people.” 
Mohammed thought, however, that he was 
possessed of the Djin, and on the next day, 
heing in despair, he went out to Monnt Hara 
to kill himself; but Gabriel redippeared, beld 
hack the rash Arab from his purpose, and 
“Jo am Gabriel, and thon art Moham- 
med, the Prophet of God.” Still the son of 
Abdallah trembled and refused to helieve. 

It is related that at this juneture Moham- 


sad: 
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med and Kadijah took a certain Jew, or, as 
some say, @ monk, named Waraka, into their 
confidence, and told him all that had oc- 


curred. Thereupon the holy 
man said: ‘tT swear by Him 
in whose hands Waraka’s life 
is, that God has chosen thee, 
O Abu’l Casem, to be the 
Prophet of this people.’—Such 
was the of Mo- 
hammed, the beginning of his 
prophetie office. 

For more than twenty years 
revelations continued to be 
given by Gabriel, as circum- 


commission 


stances seemed to require. No 
one ever saw the celestial visi- 
tant but the Prophet himself: 
he was his own interpreter. 
What Gabriel told him in the 
grotto he repeated to Kadijah 
or other behevers; and these 
revelations, gathered together 
by his followers after his death, 
constitute the Book Al Ioran, 
the Bible of Islam. 

Having persuaded hiniself 
of the truth of his visions, 
Mohammed began proclaiming 
his mission to the Arabs. His 
first converts were those of 
his own household. From this 
nucleus his doctrines leavened 
the surrounding neighborhood. 
Finally the trihe of Hashem 
was called together in council. 
Before the assembly the 
Prophet stood up and ex- 
plained his purpose and the 
priueiples of the new faith. 
There was much contrariety of 
opinions among the Hashe- 
mites. The Prophet’s uncle, 
Abu Taleb, arose and pro- 
nounced him a fool. Young 
Ali, son of Abu Taleb, however, 
expressed his admiration for 


“VOU TO MALA 


ley 
a4 
os 


goes now! Look out! Ile is going tu talk 
about Heaven! Assuredly.” 
After a brief proclamation of bis doctrines 


his cousin’s doetrines and his 
purpose to follow him and fight for his cause. 
Most of the tribe voted in the same way; but 
Abu Taleb remained an infidel. He used to 
say, as Mohammed passed by: ‘*There he 


at Hajasha, Mohammed repaired to Mecca. 
Here he preached with passionate vehemence. 
He told the Meceans that they were a race of 
miserable idolaters, unfit cither to live or to 


fod CANE ESE ES Cie 


die. °* There iz no Grodk but Addih.” he shouted 


by day and night. We steod up in the very 
face of the Noreish, the Arabian Levites, who 
had charge of the Waaba, and denounced 
their traditions and practices. 


took fright aud called upon Ahu Taleb to 


Vhe Woreish 


suppress his nephew as an chemy of re- 
ligion: but Abu could not do it Phe alter- 
native was thus pkiced before the priests of 
themselves being converted or taking up arms. 
They chose the latter course, and hostilities 
were about to begin at Mecca. 

Mohammed was sagacious, Seeing him- 
self not sufficiently strong to cope with his 
enemies, disliking at first to undertake the 
propagation of religion by the sword, he es- 
eaped from his native city and took refuge at 
the court of Abyssinia. The king received 
him and was converted, as were also the mem- 
bers of his court. Nor did his flight from 
Mecca discourage his followers in that city. 
They continued to proclaim his doctrines and 
await his return. Many took sides against 
the Koreish, and the latter were obliged to 
Mohammed returred little 
less than victorious. 

A new factor was now introduced into the 
situation. About sixty miles from Mecca was 
the town of Yathreb. In this place there 
was a large colony of Jews, who, with that 
tenacity of religious belief for which over all 


consent to peace. 


the world they are proverbial, had established 
a synagogue. Here on every Saturday the 
priests stood up and expounded Helluchah and 
Haggadah—the Law and the Tradition. They 
looked for a Messiah, and said ‘‘ Loe bere and 
Lo there.” These Israclites traded with Mecca 
and found that city profoundly agitated by 
the presence of Mohammed. They heard the 
Meceans reciting how the Son of Abdallah 
of the tribe of Tlashem had hecome a great 
Prophet. ‘This news was carried to Yathreb, 
and the synagogue became excited with the 
belief that the Messiah had come. The Rab- 
hins took council together, and said: ‘* Tf this 
Mohammed is indeed that great Prophet, let 
ns, first of all, tender to him our allegiance. 
Wherefore, when he shall have heeome the 
rnler of the nations, he will honor us as the 
first to accept him.” 
Mecea to ascertain the truth, and to tender 
the submission of the Jews. Mohammed eau- 


An embassy was sent to 
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tiously accepted the offer. ++ For,” said he, 
“Ishmael our tither was the uncle of Jacob. 
Assured]y.” 

The Noreish now became desperate. ‘They 
held a council, and resolved that Mohammed 
should be assassinated. A committee was ap- 
pointed to do the bloody work; but when the 
night came for the perpetration of the wicked 
deed Mohammed, informed of the conspiracy, 
wrapped himself in his cousin Ali's eloak, 
and aided by the darkness, escaped from the 
perilous city and fled towards Yathreb. This 
event, which occurred in the year 622, is called 
the Herma, and is the Era of Islam. 

As Mohammed approached Yathreb the 
gates were opened hy the Jews. He entered 
and The name of the city was 
changed from Yathreb to Medinet al Nabbi, 
or City of the Prophet—the modern Medina. 
From this time forth, the Son of Abdallah 
awaited an opportunity to be revenged on the 
Meeeans. The city of his birth soon became 
distracted with the eivil feuds of his friends 
and his enemies. When the time ripened for 
the event, the Prophet, accompanied by a 
great band of pilgrims, set out from Medina 
and returned to Mecca. In that city, so pow- 
erful had his influence now become, the Kore- 
ish were obliged to submit. They sent ont 
an embassy and concluded a treaty with the 
conqueror fur a period of ten years. The 
neighboring tribes also sent messengers, ten- 
dering their acceptance of his doctrines. The 
star of Islam was in the ascendant. 

After a year or two the Meccans broke 
their treaty; but Mohammed was now strong 
enough to enforee obedience. The vocation 
of the IKoreish gone. The idolatrous 
images were knocked from their places in the 
Kaaba, and the renovated temple was dedi- 
eated to the worship of Allah. 

The Prophet now lost no time in giving 
He built a mosque 


was safe. 


was 


shape to the new religion. 
at Medina. THe systematized his dogmas. 
He labored with the discordant elements of 
Arabian thought. He struggled with bellig- 

He allayed feuds, jealousies, 
Ite consolidated the scattered 
hands of his followers, and planned great fore 
eign wars. His purpose contemplated no less 
than the subjugation of the world by the Book 
and sword of Islam. 


erent factions. 
and schisms. 
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In the beginning of his military earecr 
Mohammed unsuccessful, In his first 
battle, however, which was fonght with Adm 
Sofian, ehief of the Meceans, the Prophet 
Atterwards he inet with 
a series of reverses, bi 625 he was defeated 
by the Koreishites in the battle of Mount 
Olhod. 
Medina. Aimone his own followers there were 
dangerous factions and contentions, Ti+ cou- 
nection with the Jews proved unfortunate. 
He could not be their Messiah; they would 
not be his people. His alienation from the 
sons of Israel hbecaine so creat that war en- 


Was 


gained the victory. 


Two vears later he was besieged in 


sued, and he conducted several campaizns 
against the Jewish tribes in Avabia. In re- 
venge for these aggressions avainst her coun- 
trymen, a Jewess, named Zainab, ted the 
Prophet a poisoned Inmb, the eflects of which 
burned in his bonex until his death. 

By this time the idea of propagating the 
doctrines of I-lam by the sword had taken 
complete possession of the mind of Mohum- 
med. He sent to Chosroes IL, king of Per 
sia, a written demand that he should submit 
himself and his people te Allah and his 
Prophet. When this was refused, he under- 
took to enforce compliance by war. A des 
perate battle was fought at Muta, in which 
Mohammed's general, KHALED, so vreatly dis- 
tinguished himeclf that he received the sur 
name of the “Sword of Gad.” 

Meanwhile the Meccans asain” revolted. 
After a severe struggle, however, they were 
subdued, and their submission was the end of 
present resistance in Arabia, For a 
the Prophet returned to Medina, where, in 
the ninth year of the Hegira, he received am- 
bassadors many of the surrounding 
Hfe next made a demand of suhmi-- 
sion upon Heraelins, Emperor of the Eust, 
but the same was rejeeted with as much dis- 


season 


from 
states. 


dain as that somewhat mild-mannered sover- 
eign could command. Mohammed thereupon 
declared war, hut his attempted conqnest. re- 
sulted in a ridiculous failure. The soldiers of 
the Prophet became discontented and muti- 
nous, but were finally quieted. 

Resuming his station at Medina, Moham- 
med now busied himself with the preparation 
of a great pilgrimage to Meeca. The event 
was set for the tenth year of the Hegira. At 


OR 


least forty thousand pilerims assenddiel fi 
the journey. The rites and evremoni 
preparation and the march have ever sit: 
nonved the models of the aunual pilerinds 
of the thithtul to the shrine of their Prop, 
Tn the year 632, three months atter bis retin 
to Medina, he was taken with a fatal illne 
He clearly foresaw the endl which his friends 
would have concealed trom his vision. De 
lad himeelf taken to the house of his favorite 
Wite Ayesha—tor the good Kadijah was uew 
dead. This house adjoined the mosque, and 
the Prophet ordered himself borne back and 
He spoke 
He liberated his 
slaves and distributed sums of money te the 
poor, He then prayed for suppert in the 
final struggle and quietly breathed lis last. 
There was much di-pute about the place of 
thy Prophets burial dt was, however, tinully 
determined that he should be interred in the 


terth from his couch ta the shrine. 
of das approaching death. 


house where he died, adjacent to the mosque 
of Medina. 
larged so as to include the spot where the 
bones of Abdallah’s son are still reposing. 


Subsequently the temple was en- 


Of all his children only a danghter named 
Matima survived her father. She was married 
to Ali, the Prophet's cousin, und became the 
mother of the rulers and nobles of the Mo- 
hammedan world. 

Mohammed was a man of mediuin stature 
and of a well knitted aud sinewy frame. His 
body was of the Oriental type, and his con- 
stitution delicate. DTe had a tine vyal face, 
full of tender Hines, amid a mussive head with 
sHehily curling dark hair Wiz long well- 
arched Arabian evebrows were separated mid- 
way by a vein which swelled and = throbbed 
visibly when he was excited. 
large, black, and restless. 


His eves were 
Tix hand, whieh in 
salutation he never first withdrew from another, 
was exceedinuly small, and soft as the hand 
of woman. His step was quick and energetic, 
and is deseribed in tradition as being like that 
af one who steps from a higher place to a 
When bis attention called he 
stopped short, and turned not only his face 
but his whele body in that direetion. 

In mind the Prophet had the rare union 
of womanly timidity with extraordinary cour- 
age. In times of danger he would, without a 
moment's hesitation, put his life in peril. He 


lower. was 
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was of a nervous and restless temperament, and 
often Tow spirited. Te was sotmetinies talka- 
tive, but more frequently taciarn, and often 
walked alone, moody ancl broodine. When he 
spoke his words came forth with emphasis and 
an overwhelming Hueney, HY you had seen 
him smile.” said the early ehroniele of Tela, 
“you would lave thought of the sm-line.” 
“Tw the charavter of Shulman) thare were 
traits of childlike simpdivity. After Kadijah’s 
death he used to sit in the house and play 
with the dolls whieh his girl-wite Ayesha had 
brought with ker. The leve of solitude and the 


TUL PROVE Mediawulp, 


desire to be considered a fumous man seem to | 
have been the prevailing passions in the heart — 
“OQ any little son,” 
says one of the Arabic traditions, ‘if thou 


Woche founder of Islam. 


hadst secon him by moonlight than wouldst 
have looked first at him and then at the moon, 
fiat Lis dress was striped with red. and he was 
brighter aud iere benatital than any meon, 
Assured]y.” 

Th ral) ucdeastunding of the 
esrecr of Mobequimed dh is desirable te qlance 


order te 


Wr othe paevieds een dient his race and eoun- 
1 aN 
af Aoaler wie) ase Vpes Bhlelie tlie tribes of 


Ishmael. Teed (cult te thee 


(drs the dev et ene em the peninsula 


Brea thie 
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Sea, from the Surnit of Bab el Mandeb to the 
horders of Palestine, people of any other blood 
were either nirequent or entire strangers. 
The wild offspring of Tlagar’s son led the 
lite of nomads. Their hand was against every 
mano and eyery mans hand against them. 
Atter the destruction of Jerusalem -by Titus, 
many of the fugitives escaped into foreign 
lands. Not a few bands and colonies found 
refuge in Arabia, Geovraphical proximity, the 
vaerant disposition of the Arabs, whieh had lett 
large districts sparsely peopled or not peopled 
at all, the ties of consanguinity by whieh the 
Arabs and the Jews were bound together, 
the athiity of their languayes—both de- 
vived from a common orivinal—all invited 
the unfortunate sens of Israel to find a 
new home among their erratic kiismen 
of the South. 


were tornied in Arabia. 


settlcinents 
Betore the close 
of the fourth eentury the whole coast of 
the Red Sea from Suez down to Meeca 
and beyond was lined with little Jewish 
rookeries like swallows’ nests under the 
There were also inland eolonies, 
so that hy the seventh century Jewish 


So Jewish 


eave. 


and Arabian opinions and eustems were 
well intermingled, if mot amalvamated. 
On the question of religion, however, 
each people kept to its own traditions 
and beliets. The Arabs continued idel- 
aters, und the Jews observed the laws 
and ritual of Moses, 

Meanwhile Christianity arose and flour- 
ished in the North. The missionaries of 
the Cross, full of zeal, planted the seeds 
of the new faith in every quarter of the 
globe. Many of these 
ists, travelers, penctrated Arabia, and there 
preached first of all to the unrepentant 
Ikraclites. They found their hearers sit- 
ting, as their fathers lad done, in the svna- 


monks, evangel- 


vocue and listening to the exposition of 
Hadhicheh and Hagpidah. But these 
were as stubborn as flint under the preaching 
of the Crospel, 
rest, with numbers of the mative Arabs, were 


Jews 
A few Jess obdtrate than the 


converted te the new doctrines; so that by the 
Leone of the seventh century Christian as 
well as Jewish settlements were frequent in 
many parts of Arabia. 

It will thus be seen that at the birth of 
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Mohammed two Semitie religions, neither in a 
very flourishing condition, existed side by 
side in the land of his appearing. 
and Christianity, the old and the nov develop- 
ment of Mosaism, dwelt together in a sort of 


Judaism 


subdued antagonism. The time had now come 
when a third Semitic faith, more agyressive 
than either and possessing the same original 
ingredients as both, should appear to coutest 
with its predecessors the battle-field of faith. 
The system of Mohammed may be defined, 
first of all, as an effort to reseue the Ayabs 
from idolatry. But in a larger and more phil- 
osophic sense it was an effort on the part of 
the Prophet to furnish a common ground and 
basis of union between the Christians and the 
Jews by which all the deseendants of Abraham 
might be gathered into a single religions house- 
hold. The scheme was worthy of a great and 
capacious genius. Tt showed that Mohammed 
realized the condition of the religious world. 
He saw in the chaos of the Semitie race around 
him the materials for the aggrandizement of 
his own nation and the glory of his own name. 
He conceived it possible to reiédjust the Sem- 
itic fragments and to bind together both 
Christian and Jew by an indissoluble tie; but 
he misjudged the peoples with whom he had 
to deal. 
coneerned they were soon brought within the 
fold of Islam; but the sons of Israel and the 
in 


So far as his own countrymen were 


followers of Christ remained immovable 
their respective beliefs. After several tenta- 
tive efforts on the Prophet's part, an open 
rupture oceurred between the three religious 
parties in Arabia. Islam began its own inde- 
pendent career; Judaism tell away into obsti- 
nate conservatism, and Christianity parted 
company with both. From this time forth 
the three Semitic religions are seen like three 
ships sailing apart on the expanse of ocean. 
It may be of interest, before proceeding to 
notice the political development of Moham- 
medanisu, to review briefly the points of eon- 
cord and dissonanee between the three religious 
systems here referred to. In many of their 
fundamentals they were all at one. All had 
a common historical basis. That there is one 
God, Father Omnipotent and Maker of heaven 
and earth, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity 
all emphatically athrm. Secondly, that the 
Divine authority in the world is to be up- 


held by a government—a kingdom an! shat 
this kingdom is to be perpetually ruled hy 
a Messiah, Judaism and Christianity aftrn , 
{slam denies. Thirdly, that Moses was an in- 
spired lawgiver and prophet, Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity all afhim.  Pourthly, that 
Christ was an inspired Teacher and) Prophet, 
Islan and Christianity atirm ; Judaism denies. 
Fitthly, that Christ is the Messiah and Savior 
of the world, Christianity affirms; Judaism and 
Iskun strenuously deny. Sixthly, that Mo- 
hammed was an inspired Teacher and Prophet, 
Tslam vehemently affirms; Judaism does not 
Seveuthiy, that 
the Seriptures of the Old Testament contain 
the inspired and authoritative doctrines of 
(rod, Judaisin, Islam, and Christianity athrm. 
Eighthly, that the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament are the words of Divine truth, Chris- 
tanity affirms; Islam affirms tr part, and 
Judaism denies. Ninthly, that the Book Al 
koran is the revealed truth of God, Islam 
strongly affirms; Judaism denies in part, and 
Tenthiy, that 

the world is ruled by eternal Fate, Islam af- 

firms; Judaism does not athrm, and Christian- 
| ity denies. Eleventhly, that man is a free or, 
at any rate, responsible agent, Christianity 

athrms; Judaism does not deny, and [slam 

denies. Twelfthly, that man is rewarded for 

those actions whieh are called virtnous and 

punished for those which are called vicious, 

Christianity, Judaism, and Islam all atarm. 

Thirteenthly, that there is a resurrection of 

the body after death, Christianity and Tslam 

affirm; Judaism: neither affirms nor denies. 

Fourteenthly, that it is the highest duty of 
in this lite to serve God in faith and 
obedience, Cliristianity, Judaism, and Tslam 
all athrm. Fifteenthly, that God is Triune, 
Christianity affirms; Tudaism and Islam deny. 
Sixteenthly, that (od made the universe out 
of nothing, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam 
all atiirm. Seventeenthly, that there is ap- 
pointed a Day of Jndement in which (aod 


affirm ; Christianity denies. 


Christianity deniex in whol, 


man 


| will judge all men according to their works, 
Christianity and Islam affirm; Judaism cither 
does not atfin or denies. 

This list of fundamental propositions might 
be greatly extended, but will perhaps prove 
sufficient to give a clear idea of the leading 

| features of the three religious systems, 
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The iateriabot the NWoran was all poo duced 


during Mohammed’: lite. The whole work ds 
emphittienlsy neomatheitie. The cueness of 
God is the dotpeingi! duencht af the whale. 


Lo Tih WAP the te ne Grod let Atlah,” 
Not the 


severcat pissages ot the dewith Pentateneh are 


Is remterated on almost covery pate, 
more singular in their cnuneiation of one su- 
preme and indivisible Deity than are the re- 
peated dechiatien= of the scriptures of Tslan. 
Thusin the oe bin red aaeb iweltth Chapter: 

"Crvd God is one Ceod 2 the eternal God: 
he heeetreth net, neither is he begotten : and 
there is net any Tike unto dam.” 

Ap extract from the second chapter is as 
follaw-: ¢ To God belongeth the east and the 


PW Wh teas 


STN 


Shalt OS ie 


west; the face of God is everywhere, for God 
is omnipresent and omniscient. Yet they sav 
(rod hath begotten children: God forbid! 
To him belongeth whatever is in heaven or 
in earth: and when he deerecth a thing, he 
only saith unto it, Bes and it is.” 

The third chapter, also, hax this to say re- 
specing Divine Unity: ‘There is ioe God 
but God, the living, the selftexistine + he hath 
sent down unto thee the Book Al Koran ; for 
he formerly sent down the Law and the Gos- 
pels and he hath also sent down the distine- 
den between good and evil. Verily there is 
no God bat he, the mighty and the wise.” 

Chapter thitty-seventh of the Koran hegins 
as follaws: ° By the anvels who rank them- 
selves incarder: and by those who drive for- 
ward and dispel the clouds: and hy those who 
read the Worn for an admonition, verily your 
Crod ds one.” 

Tain was ever at war with Christianity 
respecting the sonship ot Christ. To admit 
this doctrine was regarded iw the Mcoham- 
medans av destreving the unity of the Deity. 
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The idea that God had had a son, born of 
woman, in any other sense than that all men 
are Tis aifspriis, was so repugnant to the 
call forth his sever- 
nineteenth Chapter 


mined of Mohamed as to 
est demunehitions. In the 
the INoran saves : 

Tis was Jesus, the 
word of truth, concerning 


son of Mary, the 

whom they doubt. 
But it is net mect tor God that he should have 
acon: Praise to Allah! Yet they say God 
hath begotten a Son. In this they utter a 
Hlasphemy; and hut ttle is wanting that the 
Tleavens should tear and the earth 
cleave asunder and the mountains fall down, 
for that they attribute children to the most 
Merciful. Verily it is not meet for God to 
have a Son.” 

The imminent peril of the Day of Judg- 
ment ix everywhere depieted in the Koran. 
The threatened retribution is held forth as the 
most powerful motive of humen conduet. In 

| the expectation of this final ordeal, Islam sets 
forth every deed of man and utters against 
every species of sin the terrible invectives of 
the coming wrath. Everywhere the Koran 
proclaims the approach of inexorable doom for 
every soul that sinneth. The fifty-first Chap- 
ter has the following paragraph : 

‘Cursed be the liars who wade in deep 
waters of ignorance neglecting their salvation. 
Forsooth they ask, Wheu will the Day of 
oudement come? By the winds dispersing 
and scattering the dust; and by the clouds 
hearing a load of rains; and by the angelic 
lands whe distribute things necessary for the 

verily that where- 


open, 


support of all creatures; 
with ve are threatened is certainly true, and 
the Day of Judgment will come. Assuredty.” 

In the fitty-xecond chapter the same strain 
ix continued: « By the mountain of Sinai; 
aud by the book written in an expanded seroll ; 
and by the visited house; and by the elevated 
roat of heavens and by the swelling ocean ; 
verily the punishment of the Lord will surely 
come down, on that day wherein the heaven 
shall be shaken and shall reel, and the mount- 
ains shall -tavger and pass away.” 

In many parts the Koran breathes a spirit 
of picty strangely at variance with the vindic- 
tive utterances of other portions. There are 
oceasional tender and beautiful passages which 
may well be compared with the best of the 
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Vedic Hymns or the Psalms of David. The 
following, which stands as Chapter first in 
most of the editions, might well have been 
suny by the sou of Jesse: 

“Praise be to (tod, the Lord of all bis 
erveatures; the most mereiful, the King of the 
Day of Judement. 
of thee do we beg assistance. 
the right way, in the path of those to whom 
thou hast heen gracious; nut in the way of 


Thee do we worship ail 
Direet us in 


thoze against whom thou art ineensed, aor of 
those who go astray.” 

The Koran is precminently sensuous in its 
imagery. The delights of the blessed aud the 
torments of the wicked are given with all the 
realism of detail peculiar to the Arabian imag- 
ination. Paradise and Hell are painted with 
a vividness that might well add new vleams 
of light and darkness to the glory and dolor 
of the Divine Comedy. The fifty-sixth Chap- 
ter of the Noran gives a true idea of Islands 
abodes of peace and anguish : 

“When that inevitable Day of Judgment 
shall suddenly come, no soul shall eharge the 
Then 
the earth shall he shaken with a violent shock; 
and the mountains shall be dashed in pieces, 
and shall become as dust seattered abroad; 
and men shall be separated into three distinet 
classes: the companions of the neht hand ; 


prediction of its eoming with falsehood. 


(how happy shall the companions of the right 
hand be!) and the companions of the left 
hand; (how miserable shall the companions 
of the left hand he!) and those who have been 
preéininent in the faith of Islam. These last 
are they who shall approach nearest unto God, 
and shall dwell in the gardens of delight. They 
shall repose on conehes adorned with vold and 
precious stones, and shall sit opposite ta each 
other's face. Youths who shall continue in 
they bloom forever shall vo round about. to 
attend thei with goblets, and beakers and a 
cup of flowing wine: their heads shall not 
ache for driuking it, neither shall their reason 
be disturbed: and with fruits of the sorts 
which they shall choose, and with the flesh of 
birds of the kind which they shall desire shall 
they be fed. And there shall accompany them 
fair damsels having great black eves resem- 


bling pearls that are hidden in thet <i. lis. 
and these shall be the reward for the work 
Which the righteous shall have wrought. They 
shall not bear therein any vain discourse, or 
wringling, or charge of sin; but only the sal- 
utation of Peace! Pease —And the compan- 
lous of the vight hand (how happy shall the 
cohyaions ot the right hand be!) shall have 
their abode among lotus trees that are free 
from thorns, aud trees of Mauz laden regularly 
with their produce from top te bottom; under 
an exalted shade, near a flowing water and 
alnidst abundant fruits which shall not. fail, 
nor he forbidden to be gathered... But 
the companions of the left hand (how misera- 
ble shall the companions of the left hand be !) 
shall dwell amidst burning winds, and seald- 
ine water, under the shade of a ack smoke 
neither cool nor 
uvreeable; and they 
shall eat of the 
fruit ef the tree of 
Al Zakkuim, and 
they shall fill their 
lodies like to burst, 
aud shall) = drink 
boiling water like a 
thirsty camel. This 
forsooth shall he 
their entertainment ou the Day of Judgment. 
Assuredly.” 

But it is in his imprecatious against in- 
fidelity, and in his terrible oaths in attestation 
of the truth of his mission, that the Prophet 
of Islam rises to the height of lis power. He 
swears by the foaming waters and by the grim 
darkness, by the flaniug sun and the setting 
stars, by Mount Sinai and by Him who 
spanned the firmament, by the human soul 
and the small voice, by the Naaba and by the 
Book, by the niweon and the dawn and the 
angels, hy the ten nights of dread mystery, 
and by the Day of Judgment! Such are the 
oaths of Islam, and such is Islam’s hook—a 
book under whose fiery influence the wild 
Ayabian tribes were eonverted into a terrible 
nation, whose flaming swords and fierce un- 
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quenehahle valor conquered an empire greater 
than that of Alexander. 
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ail). AMAMLED led without 


a anne 
» & ee uostecessor. The Arabs, 
however, Were oso fired 


with religious enthusiasm, 
eniight trou the spirit of 
the Prophet, that 

2s Wits no danger of diss olu- 
“a death of Abdallah’. son four 


there 


Betire 
fillows i~ 


tion. 


of his two of them civilians aud 


two iilitary Tieroes had already acquired a 
The civilians were Mu- 
Abu Beker and 
young Ali, 
military were 
the Prophet's generals, the austere Omar and 
the old veteran Khaled. Each of these had 
lis partisans, and each might have pressed his 


national reputation. 


hamimed’s Kinsmen, his unee 
noble 


mentioned. The 


his cousin, the heretofore 


two Jeaders 


claims as the rightful suecessor of Mohammed, 
But the Jeaders of young delim were too wise 
and full of zeal to indulge in open quarrels, 
The stecession was allowed to pass quietly to 
Abu Beker. 
and. the 


Ali could well abide his time, 
generals were satisfied with earrving 


the banners of the new faith inte foreign 
lands. The remainder of the present Book 
will be occupied with the uarrative of 


the Mohammedan conquests, bezinning with 
Arabia. 

The Caliph Aba Beker contented hiniself 
with the title of king or prince, rejecting all 
claims to be the viear of God on earth. He 
was surnamed EL Seddek, or the Testifier of 
the Truth. Ele was also called the father of 
the virin, the reference being to Ayesha, the 
only one of the Prophet's wives who was mar- 
ried a omaiden, 

Abu Beker soon showed the highest quali- 
ties of Jeadership. His purposes, moreover, 
were for the promotion of the cause of Tslam 
wood of the 
‘He wie aoan of virtue and 


and the veneral Arabian people. 
intevrity. little 
susceptible to the influence of Juxury aad in- 
dadgenee. ti the government he received aio 
emoluments, and oa 


black slave. 


Avesha te inahe 


only a euniel 
into office he directed 
an inventory of his personal 


weee pul 
Ou entering 


estate, lest auy night aceuse hin of enriching 


himself trom the Caliphate, 
The death of Mohamed was the signal of 


treat commotions, ATP Arabia was affected 


by the intelligence that the Prophet was no 
more, After the bitter persecutions to which, 
in the beginning of lis ministry, the sou of 


Alidallah bad 


eclnimed the 


Deen subjected, he lad 
propagation of [slam hy the 
fi will be remembered that the larger 


part of the ten vears of his publie career was 


pro- 
sword, 


devoted to) the work of religious conquest. 
The estublishinent of dis power in Arabia was 
by feree > the Arabs 
The condition 


feared him as a con- 
as to lead 
inevitably to revolt when his death was known, 

The Arab tribes, believine that they had 
nothing further to fear, now rose in rebellien, 
They no heed to Abu Beker. 
fused to pay the Zecet or 
which the Prophet diad) iniposed. 
spread far and wide, 


querer, was such 


unve They re- 
religious tribute, 
The revolt 
until in a short time 
there was nothing left of the empire of Tslam 
but the three cities of Meees, Medina, and 
ilisinets 

The rebels took the fied under the lead of 
the chieftain) Malee Thn Newirah. 
noted as a valorous Arah knight, as well as a 
poet and man of culture. Tis popularity, 
mureover, Was increased by the 


Tle was 


fume ot) his 
wilt, who was reputed te be the most leanti- 
fil woman in Arabia. "Phe advance of Malee 
Medina Abu Beker 
that the insurgents ulmed at the entire ex- 


against eave notice to 
tinetion of his anthority and the restoration 
of tribal independence throughout the country. 

The Caliph hastened to fortify the city. 
the ehildren, the aged, and the 
tind 


chief relianee of 


The women, 


infirm were sent to the mountains to 
freedom and seeurity. The 
Aha Beker was upon the veteran Iwhaled, to 
When the command of the Was 1n- 
trusted. At the head thousand five 
liundred men the fiery soldier of I-Jam went 
forth and quickly overthrew Malec in’ battle. 


Tle dined instructed by Abu Beker to 


army 
of four 


boon 
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treat the rebel chieftain with courtesy, but 
Khaled was devoid of sentiment, and) pro- 
ceeded to lay waste the territories of the re- 
volted tribes. He had Malee brought into 
his presence and demanded why he had re- 
fused to pay the Zeat; and when the captive 
answered that he could pray without any such 
exactions, his head was struek off Dy one of 
Khaled’s soldiers. Abu Beker felt constrained 
to permit the murder of the prisoner to pass 
by unavenged, 

Meanwhile, in the eity of Yamaina, the 
falxe prophet Moseilma had arisen and cor- 
rupted the belie? of many. He about 
uttering rhapsodies, and claiming to be the 


welt 
inspired messenger of Allah,  WTearing of his 
provress, the poetess Sedjah, wite of Abu 
Cahdla, prince of the tribe of Tamin, visited 
the alleged prophet, and the twain became 
While this brief idyv] was enact- 
ing, Khaled marched forth from Medina and 
overthrew the followers of Moselma near the 
the capital of the rhapsuodist. The prophet 
himeeli was killed, and the remnant of his 


enamored, 


forces eseaped destruction by professing the 
fhith of Islam. Khaled then marched [rom 
tribe to tribe, entoreing obedience and exact- 
ing tithes and tribute. The 
everywhere broken up, and before the end of 
the first year of Abu Beker’s reign, the Mo- 
haminedan empire was recstablished throughout 
Aaa 

Now it was that Abu Beker undertook to 
collect and reduce to form the preeepts and 
revelations of the Many of the 
speeches of the Prophet already existed in 
writing, but many others were preserved only 
in the memories of his friends and followers. 
Abu Beker perceived that in the course of 
nature, to say nothing of the hazards of bat- 
tle, the associates of Mohammed wonld soon 


rebellion was 


IXoran. 


pass away, and that the precious words which 
he had uttered would erelong be given to the 
uncertaintics of tradition. ‘‘In a little while,” 
said the zealous Omar, ‘all the living testi- 
fiers to the faith who hear the revelations of 
it in their memories will have passed away, 
and with them so many records of the doe- 
trines of T-lam.” 

Ureed hy these considerations, Abu Beker 
proceeded to collect from yarious sources the 
materialx of the Book. The surviving disci- 


tt 


1 ples were diligently questioned as to the sas 
ings of the Prophet, and whatever could Js 
thus obtained was written down, revised, and 
made authentic. Such parts as already ex- 

istecl in manuseript were vompared aud eilited 

by the seribes of the Caliph, and the whole 
work brought into nearly the form which the 

Koran at present hears. The work, however, 

was subjected to a subsequent revision hy a 

later Caliph, after which further modifications 

were forbidden. But the chief bhonar of the 
permanent composition of the Bible of Islam 
helones to the reign of Abu Beker. 

As soon as the reconqnest of’ the Arabian 
tribes had been eompleted, the vision of uni- 
versal dominion avain rose on the court of 
Medina. The prophet had said that the world 
should be subdued to his doctrines. Either 
persuasion or the sword should avail to bring 
all nations to submission, Dy his oft-repeated 
injunctions, his followers were incited to un- 
dertuke the eonyuest of the world. From 
Arabia the scepter of authority was to be 
stretched out to the remotest habitable bor- 
ders; and pagans, idolaters, and unbelievers 
should how to the sway of Allah and_ his 
servants. 

Nor was the time inauspicious for the un- 
dertaking. The Roman Empire of the West 
was under the heel of the barbarians. The 
Byzantine power and the Empire of Persia 
had exhausted themselves with long-continued 
wars. Searcely a single state of Western 
Asia, and not one of the kinedeoms whose ter. 
ritories touched the Mcditerrauenn was in a 
condition to offer a sucecsstul resistanee to a 
new and aggressive power. Abu Beker, 
therefore, made haste as soon as Khaled had 
reduced the Arab trihes, to assume the work 
enjoined ly Mohammed. The first country 
against which he raised his arm was Syria. 

The Syrian states, embracing Phienicia and 
Palestine, had long heen consolidated into a 


province of the Eastern) Empire of the 
Romans. Heraclius now reigned at Constan- 


tinople, hut the Byzantine power bad so 
much declined from what it was in the days 
| ot Theodosius ax to invite attack from every 
quarter, Syria was especially exposed ; nor 
did the Arabs fail to perceive in that country 
a fair field of conquest. Their caravans going 
and coming from the Syrian cities had made 


the: ar 


ine 


Ny 
mee a 
iss’ 
= 


C NUEIES d: y 


Qorn the abit 


ess TREN) ty 


SRS int se he 


THE MOUDETAQEVORLT): 
hes Prophets This is te inde sear that il 
tutened tu senel ga geniv ed oe fatthtadl inte 


itidels, 
tor the true 


Syria tecdelived Vink couuutys prem thy 
snd DT oremine veut vant tee i 


obey Gad” 


Nw eatip was this 
suited = issued) than 
ta Will horsemen of 
thr lbeeat flocked to 
Metin. caner te join 
tie oo xqe dition. The 


ot the host 
Was oiven Yezed, and 
Abn Beker Iiimself ae- 
companied the army 
for the first day's march, 
walking as a servant ot! 
the Prophet. He then 
gave to Yezed 
parting  injunetions, 
which maw well be re- 


vomnnaiil 


lis 


peated as illustrative 
of the spirit of young 
Islam going forth to 
conquest: 

“Treat your soldiers 


with kindness and con- 


sideration,” said Abu 
Beker to bis general. 


i | 
if Nis 
ae 


se 


Je just in all your 
dealings with them, and 


consult their feelines 
and opinions, — Fivlit 
valluithy, and never 


turn venr back apeu a 
toe, When vieterious, 
Inuan not the woed and 
nnd 


Destroy not 


1 ia! Jrotect — Wohiel 
LARA 


children. 


the palin-tree or frnit- 


trees oof kind; 


Isstreed fe thy 
pillow 2 pts 
“Shi ihe © oe 
Aldalliuh Avi 
ledtewers dino doa 
ef’ Goad Pra 


1 
H 


ol the Twa Aprahine ca 
Most) Merciful) Cron, 
oy Vou Withafit te all troe 
~~, mul the Dlessine 

feod goed Midhianimiedt 


auy 
waste not the corn-field 
with fire; ner kill any 


cattle exeepting for 
focal. Stand faithfully 
to every eavenant and 


promise: respect ull religious persons who 
Wve dn homiituges or couvents, aud spare 
tein edithes, But slonkd sea qneet with a 


elise of dnb levers of different kind, who go 
about with shaven erowns and belone to the 


synod cue at Satan, be sure ven cleave their 
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skulls unless they embrace the true taith or 
render tribute.” 

So Yezed began the invasion of Syria. 
Ou the borders of the country he met an 
army which Ueraclius had sent tu oppose his 
march, and the Mobammedans gained an easv 
yictory. Twelve hundred of the enemy were 
left dead on the field, and a Jony train of 
Arabia wag tired 
Av 


placed 


hooty was sent to Medina. 
with the intellizeace of triumph. 
army was quickly gathered at Mecea, 


new 


under the command of wAmru, and sent to the 
Syrian frontier. In a short time 
than four Mohammedan generals were carry- 
ing the banners of Islam through the enemy's 
country. Amru invaded Palestine. Obcidah 
marched against Emessa. Seid proceeded to- 
wards Damaseus, and Hassan overran the 
country beyond the Jordan. All four of the 
arinies were to act in coneert, and Obeidah 
was to be general-in-clict 

While the Syrian war was thus put in mo- 
tion, a second campaign was undertaken into 
ancient Babylonia, now tributary to the Per- 
sian monarch, and of this expedition the eom- 
mand was given to the veteran Khaled. With 
ten thousand men he undertook the subjuga- 
tiun of the country. He besieged the city of 
Hira, carried the place by storm, and killed 
the king in battle. The Chuldean kingdom 
was quickly subdued, and an annual tribute 
of seventy thousand picees of gold was im- 
posed upon the conquered people. The con- 
queror then marehed against the city of Aila, 
where he overthrew the Persian general Hor- 
muz, and sent his crown, a fifth part of the 
booty, and au elephant, to Abu Beker, Such 
were the first instances of a tribute levied by 


nu fewer 


Islam upon a foreign nation. 

Nothing could withstand 
eareer of Khaled. 
successively beaten down before him. 


the headlong 
Three Persian armie< were 
The 
Babylonian cities were taken one after another 
until opposition on the banks of the Euphrates 
ceased. The name of Khaled became a terror 
to unbelievers. Extablishing his head-quarters 
in Babylonia, he wrote a letter to the Persian 
monarch, saving: ‘ Protess the thith of Allah 
and his Prophet or pay tribute to their ser- 
vants. If you refuse both, Twill come upon 
you with a host who love death as much as 
you love life.” 


as the spoils tuken ly Khaled tn the E.. 


poured into Mediua the Avabians fairly flea cd 
with enthusiasm. The trophies scomed but 
the earnest of universal triumph. The ery 
zeal of the followers of the Prophet was ted 
with the sight of captured crowns snatched 
from the heads of infidel princes; and the 
Koran promised inmuortal bliss to the fiithdid 
soldier who should tall in battle. The Arab 
chie!s rushed to the uplifted standard of Tskua, 
eaver to join the vietorious gener on the 
Euphrates. © By Allah,” said old Abo Beker, 
“all womankind is not able to sive birth to 
another such us Khaled.” 

Meanwhile, the Mithonumedan 
armies ia Syria were attended with less sue- 
Abu Oheidah proved unequal to the 
task which was imposed upon hint hy the 
Caliph. While each suececding dispatch from 
Khaled brought to Medina the notes of vie- 
tory, the news from Obeidah was full ot dis- 
Te had heard that 
great armies were on the march from Coustan- 
tinople to oppore hint and deemed himself 
unable to eontront the 
Great was the contrast thus exhibited to the 
mind of Abu Beker by the headlong career 
of Whaled and the timid inactivity of Obcidah, 
The Caliph aecordingly ordered his vietorious 


however, 


Cess, 


couragement and alavin. 


hosts of Tlerachins. 


general to Jeave the Euphrates aud assume 
the direction of the war in Syria. 

Whaled at once hastened across the Syrian 
desert with a force of fitteen hundred horse 
and joined the army of his countrymen before 
the city of Bosra. This important mart near 
the Arabian frontier was a plaee of vreat 
streneth. Romanus, the voyernor, extimating 
the prohabilities of the conflict, would have 
surrendered to the Mobhnmmedsos, but the 
garrison and the inhabitants resisted the prop- 
osition and Before the 
arrival of iXhaled, the city was already assailed 
by ten thousand Mohammedan horsemen un- 
der the conmmand of the veteran Serjabil; hut 
the garrison sallied forth, threw the Moslems 
into confusion, and cut them down with creat 


meisted) on defense. 


slauvhter. 

The terrified Mohammedans were afready 
breaking inte a rout when a great cloud of 
aust on the horizon aunouneed the arrival of 
Khaled. 


‘the field, restored order, drove the Syrian var- 


The Dnpetuons warrior dashed upon 
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rieon ein mile the city, and set op tis awn 
Lanner feta phe antes. With the early 


morning the b cedoartay: aeadie sallied forth 


Confident ol sot Romans. ridtue before 


his army, enters ft gato a sham. personal cone 


hat with Khatet veliing das temible foenmzn 
to strike softs wel lie 


Kinded reacaly assented 


wold sturrender the 
elty iuto lis dimit. 


te the proposition. tut wher Tomi nus re- 


turned Gnie Bosra he yas deposed by the 


and a 
Another sally was made 


indignant earrison naw weverbor tp- 
potted in his stead. 
ad at personal combat ensued between the 
communder aad the young Abdalrahman, son 


of the Crliph, whe appeared as the champion 


DAMARCT?. 


of Whated. 
put to theht. 
force charged upon the opposing army and 


The governor was wounded and 
Thereupon the whole Moslem 


drove the besieged headlong into the city. 
With mightiill the gates were closed and Bosra 
Was investor. 

Taking advantave of the darkness Romanus, 
who had been confined in lis own house near 
the wall of the city, broke an opening through 
the rampart aad made his way te the tent of 
Whaled. 


dred men into the city te open the gates. At 


Ahdalrahman was sent with a him- 


a preeoncerted signal the Moslem hosts rme-hed 
forward, poured throneh the gates, and the 
people of Bosra were suddenty aroused with 
the shrill batthe-ery of Islam, 
ent down, and other tervitied thousands cried 


Thousands were 
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The city was taken and the 
The 
inhabitants were obheed te renounce Chris- 
fiunity and to aceept Mohamined as their 
Prophet. 

After the downfull of Bosra WNhaled fixed 
his eyes on Dinnaseus, the flower of the Syrian 


for quarter. 
carnage ended by the order of Whaled, 


desert. With a force of thirty-seven thousand 
men he pressed forward to the rich plain and 
eroves of palm in which the city is situated. 
So beautiful was the sight which vrected the 
eves of the Moslem bost that it seemed to 

that which the 


them 
Prophet had) premised to the faithful. The 


a Vision of Paradise 


| city was strongly fortified, and detimded by a 


numerous varrison. 
= Nor did it appear to 
Heraclius, who was 
2 de then holding his 
ee court at Antioch, 
% that the expedition 
of Khaled was more 
to be feared than a 
predatory foray of 
le there- 
fore merely ordered 
a foree of five thou- 
sand men to mareh 
from Antioch for the 
suecor of Damascus. 


nomads. 


Arriving at the city, 
Calotis, the general 
of the detachnent, 
attempted te assume 
the command, and 
violent dissensions ensued. Meanwhile Khaled 
drew near at the head of his army, and a sense 
of danger served to unite the fhetions within the 
walls. 
the gates, and the two armies were bronglit 
face to face in the plain. A fierce battle en- 
sned, in which both the Christian commanders 
were killed, and their army driven within 
the ramparts. 

Dimascus 


The garrison was drawn out through 


was now besieged. Heractius, 
character of the foe with 
whom he bad to grapple, sent forward from 
Antioch an army of a hundred thousand men. 
But the undaunted Khaled sallicd forth into 
the desert, met the approaehing hosts im ce- 


learning the real 


tachments, and inflicted upon them a complete 


overthrow aul rout. The siege was again re- 
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sume:l, hut UWeraclius, now thoroughly alarmed, 
raised another army of seventy thousand men, 
and a second time hurried to the relief’ of Da- 
mascus. called Moslem 
ehiets of Avabia for aid, and as soon as possi- 


Whaled upon the 
ble broke up his cnmp before the city, march- 
ing in the direction of Aiznadin. 
son of Damascus salled forth and pursued the 
retiring army. Whaled, however, turned upon 
them and inflicted a severe defeat; but the 


The exrri- 


asstilants suceceded in carrying off a part of 
the hagegage and many of the Moslem women. 
These in turm were recaptured hy Khaled, 
and the assailants were glad to make good 
their escape within the fortifications of the city. 

Meanwhile the Moslem reénforeements ar- 
rived before Aiznadin, where Khaled now gath- 
ered his entive foree for the impending battle. 
The Imperial army wreatly exeeeded the Moham- 
medan in number, and was thoroughly equipped 
and disciplined according to the Roman method. 
After lying face to faee for a day Werd:zn, 
the commander of the Christian host, sought 
to circumvent Khaled by treachery; but the 
latter outwitted his rival, and Woerdan was 
eaught and slain in his own stratagem. Tak- 
ing advantave of the temporary dismay of the 
Imperial army, Khaled, though outnumbered 
two to one, charged upon the opposing camp, 
and a massacre ensued hitherto unparalleled 
in the fieree contliets of those desert lands. 
Those of the Christians who survived the on- 
set the in all directions, The spoils of the 
overthrown were greater than the vietorions 
Moslems could well dispoxe of. An immense 
train of booty was dispatched to Medina, and 
Ahbdalrahman 
news of the victory to Abu Beker. 

Tt appeared that all Arabia was now ready 
for the field. Every chief and his tribe were 
eager to join the victorious Khaled for the 
eapture of Damasens. After the victory of 
Aizgnadin the Mohammedans resumed the in- 
vestment of the city, and the siege was presscd 
with such severity that neither eitizen nor 
soldier durst venture bevond the ramparts. 
The Moslems, however, were repelled in sev- 
era] asxaults, and the garrison in turn was 
driven hack at every sally. For seventy days 
the siece continued with unremitting rigor. 
When at last the people were reduced to ex- 
tremity, an embassy went forth, and one of 


Was commissioned to bear the 


the city gates was opened to Oheidah. Ai | 
rume time Whaled obtained possession of iy 
gate on the opposite side, and tought his way 
into the eity, where he met the forees of 
Obeidah, peacefully marehine in aecording to 
the terms of eapitulation. Great was the rage 
of Khaled, who swore by Mlah that he would 
put every infidel to the sword. For a while 
the slaughter continued; but Khaled was at 
length induced to desist, and te honor the 
terns which had been granted hy the more 
meretful Oheidah, 

So Damaseus fell into the hands of the 
Moslems. A part ef the inhabitants remained 
and heeame tributary to the Caliph, and the 
rest were permitted to retire with their prop- 
erty In the direction of Antioch. The latter, 
however, were pursned by the merciless Kha- 
led, overtaken in their encampment beyond 
Mount Libanus, and were all slain or captured. 
This exploit having been accomplished, the 
Moslems hastened back to Damuaseus, where 
some time was spent in dividing the spoils of 
the great conquest. 

In the mean time Abu Beker crew feeble 
with ave, and died at Medina. is death ae- 
eurred on the very day of the capture of Da- 
mascus, and before the news of that great 
Pereeiving his end 
at hand, the aged Caliph dictated a will to his 
seeretary, In which he nominated Omar as his 
The latter was little disposed to 
aceept the hurden of the Caliphate. Having 
extorted from Omar a promise to aeeept the 
office and to rule in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, good Abu Beker, after a 
reign of a little more than two years, left the 
world in full assuranee of Paradise. 

The suecession fell peaccahly to Omar, who 
began bis reign in A. D. 65 
great in mind and great in stature, strong of 
will and resolute of purpose. 
suecesstul reign of his predecessor had left 
the Caliphate in the aseendant; and it was 
not likely that Omar would allow the con- 
quests of Islam to stop with their present 
limits, fis religious zeal was equal to his 
warlike valor, and his private life was as tem- 


victory could reach him. 


suecessor. 


He was a man 


The two years’ 


perate as his public example was commendahle. 
For the false Juxury of the world he had no 
likiny. His manners were as severe as those 
of John the Baptist. His beverage was water; 
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his food, of barley bread and dates, Eis motte 
was: ' Four things come not hack: the spoken 
word; the sped arrow: the past lie, and the 
nevleeted opportunity.” 

On acceding ta power Omar rceeeived the 
tith of Eanival-Moumenin, or Commander of 
the Jaithful, 
ducing several salitary methods in the ahnin- 


He beeun bis career by intro- 
istration of justice, Ue ordered to be pre- 
pared 2 twisted scouree for the backs of a 
certain elass of offenders, and the remedy was 
xo freely applied as to provoke the sayimeg, 
‘Onnar'’s twisted scourge is more to be teared 
than his sword.” 

One of the first aets of the new Caliph 
was to reappoint Abu Obeidah to the com- 
mand of the army in Syria, The measure 
was oue of great peril; for neither did Obei- 
dah desire to be gweneralin-chicf, nor war it 
by any means certain that Khaled would qui- 
etly submit to his own deposition, The su- 
premacy of Iam, however, prevailed over all 
njnor cousiderations, aud the fiery warrior, 
who had reeeived the surname of the ‘Sword 
of God,” aceepted a position subordinate to 
Obeidah. A short time after this transfer of 
the command the Syrian town of Abyla, 
whereat a vreat fair was holding, and hun- 
dreds of merchant princes were met to exhibit 
their stuffs, was taken by a division of horse- 
men under the command of Khaled, and an- 
other rich harvest of iooty gathered from the 
infidels. 
hack to Damascus, and the plunder distributed 


A dong train of spoil was driven 


among the faithtul. 

bv this time the Saracens had become a 
The discipline of 
the Soran enjoined moderation in all matters 


terrible army of veterans. 


of appetite, and the simple fire of the followers 
of Tslam 
White the army was reposing at Da- 
the 
wineenp began to prevail, and Omar and 


conduced to ther execHencee as sol- 
diers. 

mascus, however, use of the interdheted 
Obeidah were seandalized with occasional re- 
ports of drunkenness. By Aflah.” said) the 
Cidiph, “what is te be done with these wine- 
bibhers.” A guessnee Was preprured at the 
sugvestion of AL, wheretn Obeidah wie di- 
reeted to have the offenders puliliely whipped. 
On receiving the dispateh the general sum- 
moned the guilty, and had the bastimtde laid 
upon their flesh until the honor of [slam was 
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vindierted, Sach was the heat of rehgious 
fervor that many whose potations had been in 
seeret came forward of their own aecerd, ae- 
Knowledged their sin, and were whipped. till 
their conselenees were satisticd, 

Leaving a suificient earrison in Damascus, 
Oheidah now went forth to complete the con- 
quest of Syria. The two most important cities 
sul] remaining nme wptured were Emessa and 
Baatbec. As soon as the expedition was he- 
gun Whaled was sent forward with one-third 
of the Moslent army to scour the country in 
the The main hody, 


under the general and chief advanced by way 


direction of Fmes-a, 
of dushevah, whieh eity purchased immunity 
for a year by the payment of a large rausom 
to the Mobannnedans. 

On reachive Eniessa, Obeidah found that 
fChaled had already Iesun a siege. 
vestment cnsued; but the iuthorities of the 
city, like those of Jushevab, preferred to se- 
cure a temporary peace hy the payment of 
ten thousand pieces of gold and two hundred 
It was stipulated that at the 
expiration of a year Emessa should he sur- 


eX ins 


silken robes. 
rendered to the Moslems, on condition that the 
latter should in the mean time have taken the 
elties of Aleppo, Adbadiv, and KWwennesvin, and 
that they should have defeated the bnperial 
amuy. By these heavy contributions Obeidah 
secured unlimited means of prosecuting his 
cmmpaigns and of filling the coffers of the 
government at Medina. 

As soon as the merchants of Eme-sa found 
themselves secure from ageression they opened 
the gvutes of the city, estabhshed fhirs, and 
hegan to ply a profitable trade with their con- 
The god of Phrift began to recover 
The Mo- 
hammedans meanwhile ravaged the surround- 
ing country, fell upon the villages of the un- 
behevers, anid seized thie property of whocver 


querors. 
from Mars a portion of his spoils. 


would not profess himself a follower of the 
Prophet. 
of the religious suppleness for which their race 
had ever heen noted, saon learned that the 
readiest and safest way of reaching a conelu- 


The Syrian Grecks, having much 


sion of their peril was by volnntary submis- 
sion aid the payinent of tribute. The Moham- 
Town 
afier town sent deputations to Obeidah and 
secured until by 


medans were keepers of their fhith. 


peace, their own act the 
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whole territories of Emessa, Alhadir, and 
Kennesrin were saved from devastation. 
Relations quite triendly were thus estab- 
lished between the duminant Moslems and the 
The poliey of 
for a 


subject Syrian populations. 
Obeidah was so successtul that when 
lone time no intelligenee of further conquest 
Was borne to Medina, Caliph) Omar, beleving 
that Obeidab had ceased to glority the Prophet, 
wrote hima letter complaining of his apathy 
in the cause. Stung by the reproaches of his 
master, Obeidah leit Khaled to await the ex- 
piration of the years trace at Emessa, and 
himself at onee set forward on an expedition 
to Baalbee. While on the march he captured 
a rich caravan of merehants and found him- 
self in possession of four hundred loads of 
silks and sugars. The caravan, lowever, was 
permitted to ransom itself and continue on its 
way to Bualbee. Thus were the people of that 
eity uotitied of the approach of the Moslems. 

Herbis, the Syrian governor, believing that 
the disturbers of his peace were only a hand 
of marauders, sallied forth with an army to 
put to flight the assailants of his people; but 
Qheidah inflicted on him a severe defeat and 
he was vlad to secure himself within the walls 
of Baalbee. 
the garrison made a brave defense. 
which was ordered by Herbis, the Mo-lems 
were driven back. Shortly the hesieged made 
a second sortie in full foree, and a general 
hattle ensued, in which the Syrians were de- 
teated. Being reduecd to extremities, Herbis 
finally sought a conterence with Obeidah, and 
Baalbec, like Emessa, was ransomed trom yil- 
The same seenes which 


The city was soon besieged, but 
In a sally 


lage at a heavy cost. 
had been witnessed at Emess: now re- 
enacted in the recently captured city.  Mer- 
chantmen grew fat by the establishment of a 
trade with the victorious but reckless Moslems, 
who, burdened with the spoils of war, were 
quick to purchase at an exorbitant price what- 
ever pleased their faney. 

Meanwhile the year of truce with Emessa 
expired, and Obeidah demanded the actual 
The sole eondition of 


were 


surrender of the city. 
exemption was the aeceptanee by the people 
of the faith of Islam or the payment of an 
annual tribute. ‘TI invite you,” said Obeidah, 
“to embrace our holy taith and the law re- 
vealed to our Prophet Mohammed, and we 


TAPAS, 


will send pious men to instruct you, a 

shall partieipate im all our fortunes. Li 
refuse, vou shall be Jeft in prsscsion o! 
the ot 
Tf vou rejeet both conditions, oo 


your property on payment aun 
tribute. 
forth from behind your stope walls ard | 
Allah, the supreme judee, decide betwors ae 
The authorities of Emossa rejected ril- 
summons with contempt. 
ently sallied forth, and the Moslem. 
Ohbeidah then yvexorted te 
stratagem and proposed to the inhabitants that 
he would retire and undertake the eonquest 
of other cies, on condition that his army 
should be provisioned tor a five days’ mareh 
from the storehouses of the city. The proposal 
was cladly accepted, but when the five days’ 
provisions were dealt out to the Moslem. 
Obeidah, pretending that the supply was still 
insufficient, asked the privilege of purchasins 
additional stores. This cranted, he continued 
to buy until the supplies of Eimessa were 
greatly redueed. The Moslem) army 
marched away and quickly captured the towns 
This done, he re- 


The varrison yo 
NAT 


handled roughly. 


then 


of Arrestan and Shaizar, 
turned with all haste to Emessa, claiming that 
his promise to leave the city wax by noe means 
a2 promise not to return. 

Thus by eratt and subtlety the inhabitants 
of Emesra found themselves oyverreached and 
subjected to the hardships of another siege. 
After several days’ fighting, during which the 
Moslems found themselves unable to make any 
impression on the steady phalanxes of the 
Syrian Greeks, they resorted to their usual 
stratagem of pretending to fly from the ficht. 
The opposing army, believing that the Arabs 
were really routed, rushed forward in pursuit 
and fell te plundering the Moslem camp. 
Suddenly, however, the forees of Obeidah 
turned from their tlight and threw themselves 
headlong upon the broken ranks of the Syn- 
ans. The latter were thunderstrnek by the 
unexpeeted onset of a foe whom they consid- 
ered overthrown, and were unable to reform 
the phalanx. Then a terrible slaughter en- 
sued. The field was strewn with Christian 
dead. The huge bulk of the governor was dis- 
covered among the slain, his bloody garments 
) still fragrant with the perfumes of the East. 

The city, unable to offer further resistance, 


immediately surrendered. Obeidah, however, 


thn UL NUVGEES E LISE GT E YS 
Was unable to avail linasel! of che adyaities 
of vietory, For in the qaonient of trump, 
intelligence Was reeeived Chit Constantine, san 
of the Emperor, was approachiis with: an in 
mnense amy of heavy armed Crreehs. thanked 
by a ohost oof auxiliaries, qeainet whem the 
Moslems could not hope te staid. Eo beesume 
@ooserlowus question in Obetdades cahap whit 
conse should be pmisued te diaiitiin the now 
Heat) contest. Ina couneil of war it was 
desided to amarch to Yormouk, on the borders 
of Palestine, and there await the approach of 
Coustantine, For the position was sueh as te 
be within supporting distance of Mecha. 

The rumor of the approaching Tmiperial 
army was well founded. 
Heraclitus, at first despising the reports of the 


Por the Emperor 


Mohammedan averessious on the south-west, 
was now thoroushly warmed at the portentons 
intelligence whieh foretold the Moslem conquest 
of all Syria. An army of efgdity. thousand 
men wes accordingly organized and phiced 
under the command of Manuel, who was or- 
dered to reeover the Syrian province from the 
Arabs, 
other army numbering sixty thousand, led by 
Islamite, named Jabalab.  Saeh 
was the powerful host, the rumor of whose 


Manuel wax joined ea route by an- 
a reneuade 


coming dad obliged the hasty retirement of 
the victorious Moslems atter their capture of 
Emessa. 

The Arab cenerals, now posted at Yerniouk, 
sent a mexsage to the Caliph describing their 
Licht 
thousand men were hastily collected, placed 


peril and asking for recnforeements. 


under the comand) of Seid, and sent forward 
to Obeidah, 
however, the impetuons Whaled had sallied 


Before the arrival of this force, 


forth with a body of yicked troops. fitlen 
upon the traitorous Jabalah whe led) the hhos- 
le advance, and tnthieted on hima severe de- 
feat. A+ Mianuel approached with the main 
army. he opened uevotintions with Obeidah, 
Khaled was sent toa conference. but nothing 
was cfieeted except the release of some Arab 
prisoners. Tt was evident that the issue must 
he decided Dy the sword. 

Tn the Hopendine batile, Oheidah, distru-t- 
ine his own abilities. ave the chief eommand 
te Khaled, 


the confliet. qiade te tus men a characteristic 


That veteran, before hbeeinnine 


address. Paradise.” said he, cas before vou: 
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the devil and bell behind. 
vou will sceure the one; fly, and you will fall 


Fight bravely, and 


mito the other” 
Yernouk, 


Vhe hostile armies met near 
Vhe batth: began at morniug, and 
raged: furiously throushout the day. Three 
times the Moslems were driven hack by the 
steady charges of the Greco-Svrian phakiux, 
aud three tines the eries and entrenties of 
the Arab women in the rear prevailed with 
Nivhttall 
gave a brief respite to the tired army of the 
Prophet. 

With the morning light the battle was re- 
newed, and again continued to the darkness. 
The third and fourth days of the conflict were 
The Christian were at last 
thrown inte conftision hy the fiery assaults of 
the Moslems. 
completely routed, 


the warriors to renew the fieht. 


decisive. hosts 
Manuel was slain and his army 
The contliet was decisive 
as it related to the possession of Syria. 

After aamonth’s rest at Damascus, the Arab 
The 


iuhabitauts of that city prepared for defense 


army procecded to besiege Jerusalem. 


by gathering provisions aud planting engines 
The usual demands made by 
the Moslem leaders that the people should 


on the walls. 


either embrace the faith of Islan or become 
ivibutary to the vicar of the Prophet were 
rejected, and the investment began. For ten 
dav» the assaults were renewed frem time to 
time, and a seeond summons to surrender was 
followed by a conference between the Christian 
patriarch Semprontus and Obeidal. Et was 
avreed that the Caliph Omar should himself 
come from Medina aud reecive the city. That 
potentate accordingly traversed the Arabian 
desert, and the Poly City was given into his 
Ht was sGpulated: that the Christians 
should buikl no new churches in the eountries 
which they surrendered; that the doors of all 
places of worship should be Kept open to trav- 
that the belly should 
ring no jore. aud that the cross should not be 
publicly exhibited, 


Jianeds. 


elers and: Molummimedans ¢ 


Having suhseribed the 
articles of capitulation, Omar assured the peo- 
ple of his protection and took possession of 
the city of David. 

Qinar scrupulously observed the terms of 
the surrender, The Moslems were forbidden 
te pray tu the Christian churches. The devo- 
tions of the IMamites were at first limited to 
the steps and porches of the suered edifices. 


Joys MOM “GO AQ UAT 
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5 an CNIVENAAL [ist 
Elis g nat, Tiel abet tye] 
sa | an oto ten 
So i oY the pentyl ct oy 
Ine. oped sper bet the a 
tii Pdtrreom the tetraelatien 
4 i fees (ey ee TL 
i “Tel ber mend) = sith an 
sh | \ Stat Net kage Bee i= 
Tuts Mm 3. 1). bor ap 
viegeeil eel wat flee sleet maths 
ttssed tit | it Dotto faadowers of tie 
Pr plet. 
Dethie We Jerusabeon Onear planed 
the comple ah his Syrian eanyttests, 


Southern Sse assigned tee Aday Sathana, 
while the 
Hatran aud Aleppo was committed to Obet- 
dali. 


was oplered, and 
conuery put under conmutued of Siar. These 


neti reson tying detween 
At the sri tin an invasion of Eaypet 
aa ooxpedition against thiet 


armtigement: betas eaupletert, Oni returned 
in triumph to Medina. During his absenec 
the atiiivs of state bad Deen animaved by Al, 
whem the Caliph had intrusted with the goy- 
erninent. 

Meanwhile. Oheidah began his march te 
the north-east. “Phe cities of Kennesrin aud 
Alhadir 
conftiet. 
Aleppo, lrowever, was met to be given up 
This wealthy 
city. was stronedy fortified, and the citadel, 


were surremlered to him without a 


The ereat mereantile metropolis of 
Without ia obstinate strovele. 


standing upon a high mound, seemed iapres- 
muble to assanlt. The place was uider vom- 
mand of an able soldier named Youkeuna, 
whe eneournged the people by word and 
exauple, aud preprurcd to tight for the city to 
the last. Before Obcidah could: reach Aleppo, 
Youkouna sallicd forth with ten thousaud men 
Dur 
ing his ahsenee the peace-loving traders of 
Aleppo sent a deputation to Obeidah, off-ring 
to mike the city tributary on condition of 


to confront the approaching Moslems. 


being spared. But, while the neyotintions 
were pending, Youkenna surprised the Arab 
advanee and vated a partial success; then, 
hearing whit the citizens of Aleppo had done, 
he hastened diack to the city to prevent a 
surrender. 

On reéntering the sates Youkenna charged 
upon the citizens, and liindreds were put to 
seedite af Iloodshed and 


the sword. A Con 
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which 


poe to he appreacrded from the Me-letis, and 


tuston ensued ae terrible a= cea vin 
rtore this desperate, Interual strife could be 
soueted, Ihaled appeared with his army be- 
rote the 
conthet raving flereely for many hours, until 
the Khaled was obliced to 
tron the The of the 


Arab prisoners were ent off and thrown down 


walls. The eity was stermed, the 


even hendlone 
lesist assault. heads 
fren the walls in contempt, and Youkenna, 
Iv fregient sallies, wide himselfa terror even 
Pin Wlies 


ubdiunted Alostems. 

For five nienths the citadel was besieged, 
anGl Oheilal was ready to vive up the enter- 
piise ys Tut the Caliph ordered the investment 
At last an Arab 
stratagem sueeccded where courace had tailed. 
AU certain Moslem 
with a baud of thirty reckless tullowers, scaled 
the castle wall bw might, killed the guard, 
threw open the portal, raised the battle-cry of 
Telum, and held the wate until Khaled and his 
irresisUble host poured in and captured the 
eltadel. Aleppo was the prize of victory. The 


to be pressed tea coneluston. 


Tlercules, named Damas, 


terrible Youkenna, finding the Arab sword at 
his throat, saved himself by a sudden eonver- 
sion to Islan, and most of the garrisan fol- 
Jowed his example. He signalized his detec- 
tion fram the Christian cause by taking up 
the sword of the Prophet. He betrayed the 
city of Aazaz into the hands of Obeidah, and 
then undertook no Jess an enterprise than the 
delivery of Antioch to the Mohammedans, 
To this end he gaye himself up at one of the 
Tmperial outposts, and was taken inte the 
presence of Heraclius at the Syvian capital. 
The Emperor 
accepted his story, and put him in command 


Tle pretended to be a fugitive. 


of the very baud of renegades whom he had 
led within sight of the city. He rapidly rose 
inthe Tnperial favor, He was made a eoun- 
zelor of the court. and became one of the must 
Mnportant personages in Antioch, 

Meanwhile, Obeidah came on with the main 

The treacherous 
with the 
The forees of the Emperor were drawn up and 
Heraclius 
himself made a present of a erueifix to each 
battalion. Phe main dependence for the satety 
of Antioch was the great stone bridge across 
Oroutes, This 


wmny to hesiewe the city. 


Youkenni was iutrusted defense, 


reviewed without the walls, and 


the river piesuge must be 
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secured by the Moslems before they could 
hope to take the city. The guards of the 
bridge, however, had a private syite to be 
gratified, and as soon as the Arab army drew 
near surrendered themselves and their charge 
to Obeidah. Thus was the approach to An- 
tioch laid opeu, and the two armies were 
brought face to face before the walls of the 
city. 

In the mean time Youkenna, who held 
command within the ramparts, completed his 
treason by liberating the Arab prisoners. 
When the intelligenee of his proceedings was 
earried to Heraclius, the latter fell into de- 
spair, slipped away from the Christian camp 
with a few followers, took his course to the 
seashore, and embarked for Constantinople. 
The generals of the Emperor, however, re- 
mained and fought. In the severe battle 
which ensued before the walls of the city, the 
Moslems were again triumphant. Antioch 
surrendered, and was obliged to purchase her 
exemption from pillage by the payment of 
three thousand dueats of gold. 

The conquest of Syria was now virtually 
complete. Khaled, at the head of a division 
of the army, traversed the country as far as 
the Euphrates. Everywhere the towns and 
villages were compelled either to profess the 
faith of Islam or pay an annual tribute. 
Another leader, named Mesroud, undertook 
the conquest of the Syrian mountains. Little 
success, however, attended the expedition un- 
til Khaled went to the assistance of Mesrond, 
whereupon the opposing army of Greeks 
withdrew from the country. 

In the mean time Amru, to whom had 
been assigned the subjugation of Egypt, pro- 
ceeded against Cwsarea. Here was posted 
Constantine, son of the Emperor, in command 
of a large army of Greco-Syrians, Great 
were the embarrassments of Amru in the con- 
duct of his expedition; for many Christian 
Arabs, who eould not well be discriminated 
from the true followers of the Prophet, hoy- 
ered as spies about the Moslem eamp and 
earried to Constantine intelligence of what- 
ever was done or purposed. None the less, 
the Christian general entertained a wholesome 
dyead of the Moslems, and on their ap- 


| 


proach sought a peaceable settlement. He re- 


monstrated with Amrun, and at the same time 
29 


protested that the Greeks and Arabs were 
brethren. 

Amru maintained, however, that aceording 
tu the Noachie distribution of the world Syria 
belonged to the descendants of Shem; that 
they had been wrongfully dispossessed and 
thrust into the deserts of Arabia, and that 
they were now come to repossess their inheri- 
after much parley, the 
usual alternative was presented by the Mo- 
hammedan. The people of Caesarea must 
either accept Mohammed as their Prophet and 
acknowledge the unity of God or else become 
tributary to the Caliph Omar. The armies 
then prepared for battle. It was the peculiar- 
ity of all these conflicts that challenges to 
personal combat were given and aceepted by 
Before the wall of Czsarea a 
powerful Christian warrior rede forth and de- 
fied the Moslem host to send a man to mateh 
him in fight. An Arab youth from Yemen 
offered himself for martyrdom and was quickly 
slain. <A seeond and third followed his ex- 
Then the veteran Serjabil went forth 
and was prostrated by the Christian hero. 
But when the latter was about to take the 
life of his fallen foeman, his own hand was 
cut off by a saber stroke of a certain Greek, 
who came to the rescue. 

Presently after this adventure—the weather 
being cold and boisterous—Constantine im- 
mured himself in Ciesarea. That place was 
then besieged by the Moslems, and Constan- 
tine, instead of being recnforced, received the 
intelligence of the capture of Tripoli and 
Tyre. He also learned that a fleet of miuni- 
tions and supplies which had heen sent to his 
relief had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
Discouraged by these tidings, he gathered to- 
gether his treasures and family, slipped away 
from Cersarea, and embarked for Constantino- 
ple. As soon as the authorities of the city 
learned that the prince had fled, they made 
overtures to Amru and secured their safety 
by the payment of a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieees of silver. A few other places 
of minor importanee were taken by the Mo- 
hammedan, and by the following year, A. D. 
639, opposition eeased. Alt Syria was wrested 
from the Empire of the East and added to 
the Caliphate of Medina. 

It will be remembered that on the aecession 


tance by the sword. 


the leaders. 


ample. 
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of Omar that potentate displaced the victorious 
Khaled trom the command of the Syrian 
amy, and in other ways showed his dislike 
for the favorite Abu Beker, 
Whaled was a bere according to the Arab 
Lschaus, one of the many 


general of 


heart and model. 
poets of the desert, sang the praixes ot the 
Sword of God and attributed to him the full 
glory of the Syrian victories. For this bit of 
adulation Khaled was weak cnough to make 
the poet a present of thirty thousand pieces 
of silver, ‘To the austere Omar, already in- 
imieal to Khaled, this vainglory appeared in- 
tolerable. 
accused of embezzlement, was deposed from 
his command, and diseraced with a trial. 
Already aged and infirm, the hardy warrior 
sould not recover from his diserace. He died 
of a broken heart, but frem the sepulcher his 
fame shone out more brightly than ever. 
found that instead of enriching 


The veteran soldier was, moreover, 


For it was 
himself by 
consisted of his war-horse and armor. 

Amru was now free to proseeute his inva- 
sion of Eeypt. Having crossed the border, 
his first work was to capture Pelusium, which 
he did after a siege of a month's duration. 
He then marched avainst Mirrah, the ancient 
Memphis, which, next to Alexandria, was now 
The place 


embezzlement, his whole estate 


the most important city of Egypt. 
was invested for seven months, nor night it 
then have fallen into the hands of the Mos- 
lems, but for the treason of the governor, 
Mokawkas, 
with Amru, and agreed to surrender the city 
on condition that he be permitted to retain 


who entered into a correspondence 


the treasures which he had collected while in 
office. 

Having thns possessed himself of Memphis, 
Amru next set out for Alexandria. By the 
terms of capitulation the people were obliged 
to prepare the way before him, bridge the 
canals, and supply provisions, The maleon- 
tent—especially the Greek —element of Eeyp- 
tian society fell back before the invading 
army and took Alexandria, So 
strongly fortified was this city, so well provis- 
ioned and detimded, and so easily aceessible 
to all the tleets of the Mediterranean, that its 
attempted reduction by the men of the desert 
appeared the project of insanity. Neverthe- 
less, Amru made the usual demands of reliz- 


refuve in 
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ious and civil submission to the Prophet and 
his viear, and when these were refused, boldly 
laid siege to the powerful eapital. In a short 
time he suceeeded in capturing the citadel, 
hut the Grecks rallied in creat foree, drove 
out the assailants, and made prisoners of 
Not know- 
and importance of 
their captives, the victors permitted them to 
depart ou the easy mission of obtaining favor- 
able terms from Amru! 


Amru and several of his officers. 
ing, however, the rank 


The tar-resounding 
shouts of the Moslems on beholding the safe 
notice to the 
credulous governor of Alexandria that he had 
let fly the most important bird of the desert. 

Por fourteen months the sieze of the city 
continued. 


return of their general vave 


Nothing could disappoint the des- 
Caliph Omiar 
seut army after army to reenforce the besieg- 
It is said that twenty-three thousand of 
the Arabs fell in various unsuccesstl assaults 
At last, 
however, the end came, and the capital of 
Eeypt succumbed to the followers of the 
Prophet. The fiery Creseent took the place 
of the Cross in the metropolis of Africa. 
Most of the Greeks, who for some ventn- 
ries had been the predominant class in Egypt, 
took ship and left the country. 
however, they hovered about the eoast, and 


perate Moslems of their prey. 
Lor 


hetore the city was obliged to vield. 


For a while, 


When it was learned that Amru, leavine a 
small garrison in Alexandria, had started on 
his march up the valley of the Nile, a large 
foree of the Greek fugitives suddenly returned 
and retook the city. Great was the wrath of 
Amru on hearing what was done. He at 
once marched back to the capital, und atter a 
brief investment, again earried the citadel by 
assault. Most of the were cut to 
pieces, and the rest escaping to their ships 
took theht by sea. The Mohammedans were 
now mad for the pillage of the eity, and were 
with difficulty held in cheek by Aimru and a 
Omar was very far 


Crreeks 


miessaye from the Caliph. 
from desiring that the magnificent metropolis 
At this time Alexan- 
dria is sail to have contained four thousand 


should be destroved. 


palaces, dive thousand baths, four hundred 
theaters, twelve thousand gardeners, and forty 
thousand tributary Jews. The Caliph was 
sufficiently wise to understand that not pillage 
bat the imposition of tribute was the best 
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method of replenishing the coffers of Medina 
and providing the resources of war. 

Formidable resistance ceased in) Eeypt 
with the capture of the capital. The other 
towns and villages surrendered at the first 
summons and beeame tributary to the con- 
queror. A tax of two dneats was laid upon 
every male Egyptian, and a large additional 
revenue was derived from the landed property 
of the kingdom. It was estimated that the 
Caliph received from these various sources the 
sum of twelve millions of ducats. 

At the time of the conquest of Evypt, 
there was resident in Alexandria a certain 
Christian scholar of the seet of the Jacobites, 
known by his Greek name of Johannes Gram- 
maticus, and the cognomen of Philoponus. 
With him Amru, himself a scholar and a poet, 
became acquainted. The antagonism of re- 
ligious zeal was for once overcome by the 
sentiment of personal regard. While still 
resident in the city, the Grammarian informed 
Amru that Alexandria contained one treasure, 
which he had not yet beheld, more valuable | 
and glorious than all her other riches. This | 
was, in brief, the renowned ALEXANDRIAN | 
Lisrary, the vastest collection of manuscripts 
known to the ancient world. It had been 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, who placed the 
vast collection made in his own times in a 
the Bruehion. Here 
gathered during the reigns of the earlier Pto- 
lemies a mass of four hundred thousand vol- 
umes. An additional building, ealled the 
Serapeon, was subsequently procured, and in 
this another collection of three hundred thou- 
sand was stored. During Julius Ceesar’s in- 
yasion of Egypt, he was besieged in Alex- 
andria; a fire broke out, and the Bruchion | 
with its contents was destroyed. The Serapeon | 
was saved from destruction. Afterwards, as 
far as practicable, the lost collection was re- 
stored. During the ascendency of Cleopatra, 
the library of Pergamus was brought by her 
lover, Mark Antony, to Egypt, and presented 


building called was 


to the easy-going but ambitions princess. Not- 
withstanding the injuries which the great 


library at various times sustained, it was, at 
the time of the Moslem invasion, by far the 
grandest and most valuable collection of books 
in the world. 

In making an inventory of the treasures of 


the city according to directions received from 
Omar, Amru, through ignorance of its exist- 
tence, failed to take notice of the library. 
The Grammarian thereupon besought him that 
he himself might be made the possessor of’ the 
vast collection. Amru, disposed to favor his 
friend, referred the matter to the Caliph 
Omar for decision. From that potcutate he 
presently received the following fatal missive ; 
“THE CONTENTS OF THOSE BOOKS ARE IN CON: 
FORMITY WITH THE KORAN OR THEY ALE NOT. 
Ir THEY ARE, THE KORAN IS SUFFICIENT 
WITHOUT THEM; IF THEY ARE NOT, THEY ARE 
PEuNIcioUs. LET THEM, THEREFORE, BE DE- 
STROYED,” 

This reckless mandate of ignorant bigotry 
was carried out to the letter, The invaluable 
treasures of the Bruchion and Serapeon were 
torn from their places and distributed as fuel 
among the five thousand baths of the city. 
So vast were the collections that six months 
were required to consume them. At last, 
however, the work of barbarism was com- 
pleted, and the library of Alexandria was no 
more.! 

The capture of Alexandria ended the do- 
minion of the Roman Empire in the South- 
east. So great was the affliction of Heraclius 
on account of his losses that he presently fell 
into a paroxysm and died. The crown de- 
seended that 
prince had neither the courage nor ability to 
undertake the reconquest of Syria. Fortunate 
it was for the Muhammedans that Egypt fell 
at this juneture into their hands. A great 
dearth ensued throughout Arabia, and Caliph 
Omar was obliged to call upon Amru to fur- 
nish Medina and Mecca with supplies, The 
rich granaries of Egypt were emptied of their 
stores to save the people of the South from 
starvation. 


to his son Constantine, but 


In order to open and facilitate communica- 
tion between Eeypt and Arabia, Amru com- 
pleted the cana] from the Nile to the Red 
Sea—a work which had been begun by the 
Emperor Trajan. By this means an all-water 


The story of the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian Library has heen donbted by so careful an 
authority as Gibbon, who found the act unmen- 
tioned by two of the most ancient historians, and 
regarded it, wnoreover, as a deed altogether incon- 
sistent with the intelligenee and character of 
Amu. 
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route was estabHshed hetween the Egyptian 
store-houses and the capital of the Caliphate. 
Amu continued for some time in the govern- 
ment of the country which he had conquered, 
exhibiting in peace talents as remarkable as 
these which he had displayed in war. 

In the mean time, while the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt had heen progressing, the 
Mohammedan dominion had hkewise been ex- 
tended in the dircetion of Persia, The vic- 
tories of the Romans in that country, no less 
than the civil broils amd murders with which 
the Persian court was constantly disgraced, 
invited the sons of Islam to undertake an in- 
vasion. The eapital of the country was now 
the city of Madain, on the Tigris, the site of 
the ancient Ctesiphon. The conquests of 
Khaled on the Euphrates before his recall to 
aid in the subjugation of Syria have been 
already narrated. [t will be remembered that 
on going to the aid of Obeidah, Khaled left 
the larger part of his army under command 
of Mosenna to carry on the war, On the ae- 
cession of Omar a new officer was appointed 
to the governorship of Babylonia, which 
Khaled bad subdued to Islam. Ht does not 
appear that Moscnna was eompetent as a 
military chieftain. For a time nothing was 
added to the Mohammedan dominion, and 
Caliph Omar, tired of his subordinate in the 
East, xent a second Obeidah, surnamed Sakfi, 
to supersede Mosenna and carry out the policy 
of Abu Beker. 

On the approach of the new commander to 
the capital, an army of thirty thousand men 
was sent out by the Persians to confront the 
invaders on the border. A battle was fought 
between the advance detachments of this force 
and the Arabs, in which the latter were vic- 
The main hody came up too fate to 
snecor the routed van, and was itself signally 
defeated. The reserves of the kingdom were 
now brought out under the command of Beh- 
man, who led into the ficld a new army 
and thirty elephants. The Persian forees 
were reorganized on the plains of Babylon, 


torious. 


and were vastly superior in numher to the 
Moslems, whose army consisted of nine thou- 
sand men. There was a dispute between 
Oheidah and the other commanders as to 
whether they should hazard a second battle or 
retire into the desert end wait for reénturce- 
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ments from Arabia, Obcidah was for fight, 
and his views prevailed over the adverse 
opinions of his generals, The Arabs crossed 
the Euphrates and attacked the Persians on 
the opposite bank, but reckless valor could 
not prevail over the hosts of the enemy. 
Obcidah was sluin, and four thousand of his 
men were cither killed or drowned in attempt- 
ing to retreat. Tad the Persians followed up 
their success with energy, the whole Moslem 
army must have been destroyed, Mosenna, 
however, succeeded in rallying three thousand 
of hix men, and was soon reéntoreed hy de- 
tachments ont of Syria. Thus enabled te 
reissume the offensive, Mosenna ravaged 
the Babylonian pluins, capturing towns and 
villages, 

After the hattle on the Euphrates, Queen 
Arzemia, then the ruler of Persia, gave the 
command of her army to Mahran, who was 
ordered to check the eareer of Moxenna, The 
hostile armics again met in battle near the 
town of Hirah, on the confines of the desert. 
From midday until the setting of the sun the 
fight raged fiereely, and the victory remained 
undecided, till at last’ Mosenna and Mahran 
met in single eombat. The latter was slain, 
and the Persians took to flight. A revolution 
in the capital followed the news of the battle. 
Arzemia was dethroned by Rustam, prinee of 
Khorassin, who put bis captive sovereign to 
death. A new army was mustered, and it 
was determined to scourge the Arabs from 
the land. 

Meanwhile, the Caliph Omar had not heen 
idle. A large contingent of nomad warriors 
was gathered at Medina, and Omar was with 
difficulty dissuaded from taking the field in 
person. ‘Fhe command of the reénforcements 
was at length given to the veteran Abu 
Wakkas, who had heen a companion of the 
Prophet. He was given the general com- 
mand of all the Moslems in Persia, and was 
intrusted with the completion of the conquest. 
Mosenna presently died, and the whole re- 
sponsibility devolyed on Abu Wakkas. 

The Persians still greatly outnumbered 
their assailants. Their army, under command 
of Rustam, was posted at WKadesia, on the 
frontier, So great was the disparity of num- 
bers that Abu Wakkas would fain have 
waited for reénforeements; but the messenger 
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of the Caliph exhorted the general to fear 
not, but to strike mm the name of the Prophet. 
Before venturing ona battle, however, Aju 
Wakkas determined to attempt the conversicn 
of his enemy by persuasion. An embassy, 
cousisting of the most eminent Arabs, was 
sent to the Persian capital, and the kine was 
exhorted to turn to the faith of Islam. The 
latter was iudivnant at the impudent demand, 
and the conference was broken up with imu- 
tual recriminations. 

Avain the fate of the kingdom was sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of battle. Phe two 
hostile armies were drawn up on the plains 
of Wadesin. Here a terrible conflict ensued, 
but night eame without decisive results. The 
next day was consumed in skirmishing and 
personal combats, in which several of the 
The third 
day's fight was attended with varying sue- 
cesses, amd the battle continued during the 
night. On the mext qnerning Rustam was 
killed, whereupon the Persian urmy took to 
flight, and the camp was despoiled by the 
Moslems. Thirty thonsand of the Persians 
were slain in the battle and the pursuit, and 
an incaleulable amount of booty fell into the 
hands of the victors. 


leaders on both sides were slain. 


The sacred banner of 
Persia was captured by an Arab soldier, who 
received therefor thirty thousand picees of 
gold. Thus, in the year 655, was fought the 
erent battle which decided the tite of Persia. 

The work of organizing the Babylonian 
country was now devolved by the Caliph on 
Abu Wakkas. A new capital, named Bas- 
sora, was founded on the united Euphrates 
and Tigris, and here were established the 
head-quarters of the Mohanmmedans in the 
East. In a short time the city grew into 
importance, becoming a great mart for the 
commerce of India, Until the present day 
Bassora is regarded as one ot the principal 
emporiums of eastern trade. 

As yet the capital of Persian had not been 
assailed by the Moslems. But after the battle 
of Wadesia, the people were so dispirited that 
the completion of the conyuest by the Arabs 
was only a question of time. Many cities and 
strongholls were given np without even a 
show of defense. What remained of aucient 
Babylon thus fell into the hands of the follow- 
ers of the Prophet. 


i 


After a short time Abu Wakkas gathers 
lus forces, crossed the Tieris, and advances] 
weunst Madain. On his approach te the exp 
ial the Persian counselors besoueht the king, 
Yesdevird, to save himself and them by flyin 
Inte WKhorussin. 


fe 
No settled poliey was deter- 
mined om until the Moslems were within one 
day's march of Madain, Then the king, ac- 
conpamed by his panie-struck houschald, took 
to flizht. There was uo formal resistance to 


the entrance of the Arabs into the capital of 


Persia. The city was left sitting with her 
treasures in her hand. ‘*Ttow many gar- 


dens and tountains,” said Abu Wakkas, ‘tand 
fields of corn and fair dwellines and other 
sources ot dehght did they leave behind them !” 

The abindoned capital was given up to pil- 
lave. Ao seene ensued like that of the sack 
of Reme by the barbarians, The Arabs of 
the desert broke into the magnificent palace 
of Chosrocs and reveled in the splendid halls 
of the Sassanian king, While the Prophet 
lived he had written a letter to the Persian 
mendich, demanding his submission to the 
new kingdom which Allah was establishing in 
the earth; but the haughty sovereign tore up 
the Prophet's letter in contempt. ‘* Even sa,” 
said Mehamimed, ‘* shall Aah rend his empire 
mi pieces.” When the Arabs gained posses- 
sion of the Persian basilica, they cried out: 
This 
ix the fulfillment of the prophecy of the 
Apostle of God.” 

Abu Wakkas established hinself in the 
royal abode. Most of the treasures which 
through ages had been aceumulated in the 
vaults of the capital were seized hy the Mus- 
lems. 


“Behold the white palace af Nhosru! 


These untold spoils of war were dis- 
tributed according to the Arab method. One- 
fifth of the whole was set apart for the Caliph, 
and the remainder was divided among the 
sixty thousand followers of Aba Wakkas, each 
soldier receiving twelve hundred pieces of 
silver, A caravan of nine hundred heavily 
laden camels was scarcely able to convey the: 
Caliph’s portion to Medina. Never hetore 
had sueh an enarmous train of spoil been seen 
in the streets of the City of the Prophet.' 


MAs illustrative of the spirit of the Moham- 
medans,an incident may be related of the division 
of the spoils, The roval earpet of the Persian 
jadace, perlitps the most famous piece of tapestry 


tin UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Thus, in the year 657—the event being coin- 
cident with the capture of Jerusalem by 
Omar—the Empire of Persia: passe) under 
the dominion of the Molunmedans. The 
cloud, apparently no larger than the bend of 
aman, rising from the sheres of the Red “ea, 
had spread out to the cast until its shadow 
fell bevond the valley of the Euphrates and 
the lofty ranve of Zauros, 

Remaining in the capital of Persia, Abu 
Wakkas sent forward an army of twelve thou- 
sand men in pursuit of the fugitive king. 
The latter had Hed to Holwan, in the Median 
hillz. This place was besiezed for six months, 
and finally captured. From this place Yez- 
degirl made good his retreat to Rhaga, the 
ancient residence of the Parthian kings. The 
further pursuit of the monareh was forbidden 
by the Caliph, who urged that the welfare of 
the believers was of more importance than 
booty taken from infidels. 

Abu Wakkas soon discovered the unhealth- 
fulness of the situation at Madain. At the 
sugyestion of the Caliph it was determined to 
seek a more salubrious position for the Arab 
army. The village of Cufa, on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, was accordingly 
chosen and made the future head-quarters of 
the Moslems of the East.) In building his 
new city Abu Wakkas despoiled the old ; for 
many of the edifices of Madain were pulled 
down to furnish material for the new strue- 
tures on the hither side of the Euphrates.— 
And now eame a characteristic event in the 
career of the conyuering Islam. 

It appears that Abu Wakkas was too sus- 
ceptible to the influences of Persian luxury. 
He began to assume the habit and =plendid 
manners of the East. We had built for him- 


of ancient times, was taken with the other booty 
to Medina. What disposition shonld be muade of 
this most beantiful and costly trophy? Should it 
be spread ont and used on state ovcasions by the 
Caliph? or shonld it be ent up and distribnted 
with the other spoils? Omar deeided that Justice 
required the partition of all booty. ‘Phe beautiful 
carpet was accordingly divided without respect. to 
the design or workmanship, and parceled out in 
seraps tathese who hid token the palace, 

The tea of Cufa was deservedly famous in 
the traditions of the Seuitie mations. There 
Noah, when the world was ahout to be drowned, 
entered the ark of sulety. snd there the serpent 
that tempted Eve was ban shed under the eurse. 
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self at Cuta a magnificent Kiosk, or summer 
residence, Where le assumed the state of 
royalty like that of a Persian prince. Great 
was the mortification of Caliph Omar when 
the news of these proceedings was borne to 
Medina, Tle immediately wrote a message to 
Abu Wakkas, and despatched the same by 
the hands of a faithful envoy named Moham- 
med. The latter repaired at once to Cuta, 
where he signalized his advent div burning to 
the ground the sumptuous Kiosk of Abu 
Wakkas. When that distinguished personage 
came forth indignantly and demanded to know 
the reason of this meendiary work, the am- 
bassador put into his hands the following 
letter from Omar: ‘t] am told thou hast built 
a lofty palace, like to that of the Nhosrus, 
and decorated it with a door taken from the 
latter; with a view to have euards and eham- 
berlains stationed about it to keep off those 
who may cone in quest uf justice or assistance, 
as was the practice of the Khosrus before 
thee. In so doing thou hast departed from 
the ways of the Prophet (on whom be bene- 
dictions), and hast fallen into the ways of the 
Persian monarchs, Know that the Khosrus 
have passed from their palace to the tomb; 
while the Prophet, from his lowly habitation 
on earth, has been elevated to the highest 
heaven. I have sent Mohammed Ibn Mus- 
lemah to burn thy paliee. In this world two 
houses are sufficient for thee; one to dwell in, 
the other to euntain the treasure of the 
Mo-lems.” 

[slam had now hecome an Empire. The 
austere Omar found himself lurdened with 
the cares of state. Dis main dependence in 
the transaction of public business was in the 
advice of Othman and Ali. Between them 
and himself he drew as closely as possible the 
ties of relationship and interest. In the same 
year with the founding of Cufa he married 
the Arab princess, Onm WNolsam, daughter of 
Ali and Fatima, and granddaughter of the 
Prophet. The relation of the reigning Caliph 
with what may he called the royal family of 
I-lant was thus more closely drawn, and the 
~upport of Ali secured for the future. 

Meanwhile UWormuzan, satrap of Susiana, 
looked with ill-eoncealed aversion upon the 
Mohaminedan power in Babylonia. To him 
the tonnding of the city of Bassora on the 
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Lower Euphrates appeared as a) meuace. 
The haughty prince foresaw that his province 
must also presently succumb to the aggressive 
Mohammedans, or else that they must be re- 
pelled trom his borders. He accordingly re- 
solved on war and made Bassora the object of 
his hostility. The people of that city applied 
tu the Caliph for assistance, an:] another army 
of the faithful was sent out from Medina. 

The conflict was short and decisive. Hor- 
muzan was defeated in a seriex of hattles, and 
half of his province was added to the Moslem 
dominions in the East. In the mean time 
Yezdegird, the fugitive king ot Persia, sent 
word from Rhava to the governor of Faristan 
to take up arms in common with [ormuzan 
for the reeovery of the kingdom. The con- 
flict was accordingly renewed. — Reénuforce- 
ments were xent forward by the Caliph, and 
Hormuzan was pressed to the border.  Be- 
sieged in the fortress of Ahwaz, he was finally 
compelled to surrender, and taken as a pris- 
oner to Medina. Here, in order to save his 
lite, he was compelled to aeeept the doctrines 
of [slam and be enrolled among the faithful. 

Nothing gave greater cause of anxiety to 
Caliph Omar than the apprehension that his 
generals would be corrupted by the luxurtous 
habits of the people whom they conjpuered. 
Expeeially was the distrust of Omar directed 
against Abu Wakkas, who was again reported 
at Medina as having assumed the manners of 
a Persian prince. This report so offended the 
Caliph that he deposed Abu Wakkas from 
the command and appointed Numan to sue- 
ceed him. When the news of this proceeding 
was carried to Yezdegird, his hopes again re- 
vived, and he ordered the governors of the 
provinees still unsubdued to send forward all 
their available troops to rendezvous at Neha- 
vend, fifteen leagues from Eechbatana. Here 
in a short time an army of a hundred and 
fifty thou-aml men was collected for battle. 
This foree was greatly superior in numbers to 
that of the Mostems, but the latter were dis- 
ciplined in all the hardships of war and 
trained to victory until they regarded them- 
selyes as invineible. The command of the 
Persian host was given to Firnzan, an aged 
warrior, whose diseretion was as great as his 
courage. On assuming eontrol of the army, 
he adopted the policy of fortifVing himself in 


an impregnable camp until what tins the 
Moslems should wear out their energies iy in- 
eflectual assaults. 

Accordingly, when Numan arrived betore 
the Persian camp, the army of Firuzan eould 
For 
two months the Arabs Jeat in vain against 
the position of the enemy. But when valor 
failed stratagem suceeeded. Pretending to 
Ireak up his camp and retreat, the eratty 
Numan fell back for one day's mareh and was 
followed cautiously by the Persians. For 
another day the Moslems continued — their 
feiuned retreat; but on the third morning, 
with the break of day, they turned hack with 
terrible impetuosity on their pursuers, and in 
an hour inflicted upon them a disastrous de- 
feat. The Arabs, in their turn, pursued the 
routed host and cut them down by thousands. 
Both Numan and Firuzan were killed, the 
former in the heat of battle and the latter in 
the flight. The number of the Persian dead 
was reckoned at a hundred thouxand. So de- 
cisive of the fate of the Persian Empire was 
this ercat confliet that the Moslems ever after- 
wards celebrated their triumph as the ‘ Vie- 
tory of Vietories.” 

Soon after this signal suceess of the Mo- 


not be induced to come forth and fight. 


hammedans, a strange Persian rode into the 
Moslem eamp and promised, under pledge 
that his life should he spared, to show the 
Arab commander a greater treasure than any 
his eves had yet beheld. It appeared that 
this stranger had received from the hand of 
the fugitive Yezdegird a box containing the 
The casket was 
opened in the presence ot Tadifeh, who had 
succeeded to the conimand after the death of 
Numan. The Moslem general aceepted the 
treasure; but since it had not heen taken by 
the sword, it might not be distributed to the 


crown jewels of Persia. 


soldiers. The serupulous Uaditeh accordingly 
sent the bex to the Caliph; but the latter 
looked] upon the flashing jewels with ill-con- 
cealed contempt alike for the precious stones 
and for any who could be dazzled by them. 
You do not know,” said he, ‘t what these 
things are. Neither do T; but they justly be- 
lone to those who slew the infidels and to no 
He then ordered the hox to be 
carried back to Hadifeh, by whom the jewels 


5 
one else. 


were sold to the merebants who followed the 
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Mosletns ‘amp. The proceeds of the sale were 
distributed to the army, cach soldier receiving 
for his portion four thousand pieces of gold. 
Tn the mem Gime the remmaiut. ef the Pers 
siurartiny overthrewnon the field of Nehavend 
had collected at Viamadun, the ancient Eeba- 
taints 
refize and made a stand. 


Here, ow strene Tovtress, they took 
Plabesh, the eom- 
mander, in order to aain a brief interval for 
preparation, entered into a dreaty with Hadi- 
feh, at the same time preparing an obstinate 
defense for the city. 
ery which had been practiced upon his Heu- 
tenant, Caliph Omar sent forward a detach 


Learning of the treach- 


ment of his army to besiege Hamadan and 
bring The latter ina 
short time Jed out his army, and a great bat- 
tle was fought before the Median capital. 
Atter a strugele of three days’ duration the 
conflict ended with the overthrow of the Per- 
sians and the capture of Hamadan. 

All Media now Jay open to the invaders. 
The Arab yeneral, Nuhaim, was despatched 
to hunt down the king in his hiding place at 


Mabesh te his scises. 


Rhaga. Hearing of his approach the monarch 
fled, leaving the defense of the town to a 
subordinate officer, The 
opened by a rival chieftain; two thousand 
admitted; the 
governor was cut down in the streets, and the 
city taken in the midst of much slaughter. 
The traitor Zain, who had betrayed the place 
to the Moslems, was made provincial eovernor, 


vates were soon 


Mohammedans were Persian 


3adies of troops were sent out to rednee the 
surrounding country. Resistance was virtually 
at an end. Town after town yielded to the 
invaders and became tributary to the Caliph- 
The province of Taharistan paid five 
hundred thousand pieces of gokd to purchase 


Fi ets 


exemption trom the levying of troops within 
her borders. It was evident, moreover, that 
so faras the religious systems in confliet were 
eonecrned that of Persia was tottering to its 
fall: and in proportion as the time-honored 
faith of the people cave way, just in that de- 
kevoe did the natinul spirit fail. The more 
thouehtiul amone the Persians foresaw and 
predicted the inevitable: result. oA 
aved hero, named FParkhau, steod up among 
the military Jeaders, and said: © This Persian 
religion of ours has become obsolete; the new 


certain 


religion is carrying cvery thing before it. 
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My advice is to make peace and then pay 
tribute.” 

During the conquest of 
Moslems had te 
Averbijan, who had come from their own 


Hamadan, the 
encounter the soldiers af 
province in the north-west of Media to aid 
Tt was not 
likely that Iskim would overlook such an af: 


their countrymen in the South. 


front, more particularly when it prececded 
trom the Fire Worshipers, who had their altars 
at the toot of Mount Caucasus. No svoner, 
therefore, had Hamadan fallen inte the hands 
of the Mohamimedans than they tumed their 
amine against Azerbijan. The Magian priest- 
hood and sceular princes of the country rallied 
their forces to resist the invasion; but the god 
of fire was no match for Allah, and the sacred 
altars of the Magi, lone time aflame with the 
consuming symbol of the deity, were over- 
thrown by the followers of the Prophet. The 
armies of Azerbijan were beaten to the earth, 
and the province was added without a serious 
conflict to the now vastly extended dominions 
of the Caliphate. 

The plain countries south of the defiles of 
the Caneasus had now all been subdued. ft 
remained for the roeky passes of the North to 
Of old 
time these passes bad leen guarded ly for- 
iron gates, behind which a few 
courageous sokters were able to keep at bay 
the innumerable hordes of Gog and Mayog 


he seized hy the men of the desert. 


tresses and 


from bevond the mountains. Tt was necessary 
to the further progress of I-Jam that the de- 
files of the Caneasus should be held hy the 
friends af the Prophet. To sccure thi- re- 
sult, several bodies of troops were sent  for- 
ward after the conquest of Azerbijan, and the 
passcs were taken from the enemy. One 
fortress, known as Demir-Capi, or the Gate 
of Tron, was wrested from the barharians only 
after a severe conflict, in whieh not a tew of 
the Moslems fell. 

When the gateways of the North were 
thus secured, Caliph Onur appointed Ahdal- 
rahman eovernor of the recion of Caucasus, 
to keep the passes against any possible mrrup- 
tion of barbarism from the North. The goy- 
ernor, in performing his duty as guardian of 
the outposts of Islam, took into his confidence 
and pay one of the mountain chieftains, 
named Shaloe-Zad, whom he made his subordi- 
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nate in the work of clefense. 
ance of the Moslem with this barbaric leader, 
and the stories which the Iatter told of the 


The acquaint: 


mysterious regions of Gog and Mayoy, finally 
determined the adventurous Abdalraliman to 
earry his arms beyond the detiles and make 
new conquests in a part of the world Iitherte 
unknown to the futhtul. 
penetrated the couutries between the Caspian 
and the Euxine, where he cncountered the 
ancestors of the Turks, who were astonished 
ove 
you angels or the sons of Adam?” said they 
to the Moslems. 
gave answer that they were the sous of Adam, 
but that the angels were on thicir side, tivht- 
ing the battles of the servants of Adah. 

For a while the barbarians were kept aloof 


Ve accordingly 


at the strange demeanor of the Arabs. 


To which the true belevers 


by awe; bunt presently, when the spell was 
broken, they fought the invaders with savage 
audacity. By deyvrees, however, the Turco- 
manus were overcome, and Abdalrabman turned 
his arms against the Huns. He laid siege to 
Belandscher, the capital city of the barbarians, 
but the place withstood his assaults. The 
Turks came to the assistanee of their belea- 
enered neighbors. A hard battle was fought 
before the walls, and Abdalrahman, who had 
undertaken the expedition without the consent 
of the Caliph, paid for his rashness with his 
life. 
hecame an objeet of superstitious reverence. 
The army of the faithful made its way back 


His body was taken by the enemy, and 


ito the passes of the Caucasus. Selman Tn 
Rabiah, brother of Abdalrahman, was ap- 
pointed as his successor in command of the 
northern outposts of E-lam. 

For the Caliph Omar the day of fate was 
now at hand. Amony the Persian prisoners 
taken to Medina was a certain carpenter, 
named Firuz. He was a follower of the Magi, 
worshiping the fire. Like others of his class, 
he was subject to the taunts and exactions of 
the Mohammedans. Being compelled by the 
authorities to pay a tax of two pieces of silver 
a day, he went to the Caliph, complained of 
the abuse to which he was subjected, and de- 
manded a redress of his grievance. Omar 
heard his story, and decided) that one who 
received such large waves as Firuz did (he 
being a manufacturer of windmills) could well 
afford to pay a tax of two pieces a day. Firuz 


4i0 


turning away exclaimed: ‘Then Twill build 
a wiidmill for you that shall keep erinding 
until the Day of Judement!" The slave 
threatens me,” said the undisturbed Omar. 
“Tf Towere disposed te punish any one on 
suspleion, FT should take off his head.” Firuz, 

Nor 
Was it lone until his murderous menace was 
Three days after the inter- 
view, while the great Caliph was praying in 


however, was allowed to go at liberty. 
carried inte effect. 


the mosque of Medina, the Persian assassin 
etme unperceived behind him) and stabbed 
The attend- 
ants rushed upon the murderer, who defended 


him three times with his daveer. 


himself as long as he could, and then com- 
mitted suicide rather than he taken. 

The good Omar finished his prayer, and 
was then borne to his own house to dic. He 
refused to name a successor, declaring that he 
preferred to follow the example of the Prophet. 
He, hewever, appointed a council of six, to 
whom the question of succession should be 
Foreseeing that the choice would 
likely tall on Ali or Othman, he exhorted hoth 


referred, 


those princes to beware of uurighteousness and 
To his own son Abdallah 
he gave much fatherly counsel, instructing 


personal ambition. 


him especially te repay into the publie treas- 
ury eighteen thousand dirbems, whieh he hin- 
self had borrowed. Ue also wrote a touching 
letter to him who should be his successor, full 
of admonitions and patriotie maxims. He 
then made arrangements with Ayesha that he 
should be buried by the side at) Abu Beker; 
and then, on the seventh dav atter his assas- 
sination, quietly expired. His death oceurred 
in the eleventh vear of his reign and the 
sixty-third of his age. 

A bloody scene followed the niurder of the 
Caliph. The enraged Abdallah was. easily 
persuaded that others as well as Firuz were 
aecessory to the taking-off of his father.  Be- 
Heviny that a conspiracy had existed, he flew 
upon the imagined conspirators and cut them 
down without a trial, Thus were slain Lulu— 
the danvhter of Firuz—a certain Christian, 
nanwd Dechofcine, and Hormuzan, whe will be 
remembered as the captive satrap of Susiana. 

So distinguished a part did Caliph Omar 
bear in the establishment and propagation of 
Islam as fairly to entitle him to his appellative 
of the Great. We had all the virtues which 
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sprang from the fanatical enthusiasm of the 
Prophet. 
the discipline of expericnee, Perlitps no great 


To great natural abilities he added 


ruler was ever less subject to the impulses of 
personal ambition than was Omar, Tis whole 
earcer showed him te be aman whose guiding 
star was integrity, whose fimdamental maxim 
of government was justice. The temptations 
of riches and the allurements af power passed 
harmlessly by this unbendiug apostle of the 
varly Islam, and to him more thin to any 
other ruler or man, save only the Prophet, the 
establishment of the Empire of the Moham- 
medians must be referred. Some of the max- 
ims of his eovernment may be favorably com- 
pared with those of the greatest and best 
dt was a rule of his reign that no 
female captive whe became a mother should 
be soll as a slave. In the distributions of 
money to the poor from the public treasury 
it was the need of the applicant and not his 
worthiness that determhicd the bounty. In 


sovereiems. 


explanation of his course the Caliph was ac- 
cusxtomed to sav: ‘Allah has bestowed the 
wood things of this world to relieve our neces- 
sities, net to reward our virtues. Our virtues 
will be rewarded in another world.” 

Tt was also a settled principle of Omar's 
government to pay pensions to those who dis- 
tingnished themselyes in’ the cause of the 
Prophet. Abbas, the mnele of Mohammed, 
was eranted a yearly stipend of two hundred 
thousand dirhems. Nearly all the veterans of 
the Syrian, Persian, and Eeyptian wars were 
rewarded with bounties varying from one 
thousand to five thousand dirhems. Nor world 


the Caliph brook with paticnee the criticisms 
or strictures of any who complained of these 
disbursements. Upon the factions opposers 
of ix policy he hesitated not to heap the 
curses of Adhih. 

Jt was during the reign of Omar that the 
govenunent of Islam began to assume a regular 
form, There was a division of labor in the 
administration of affairs. An exchequer was 
organized and put under the direction of a 
The year of Mohammed's tight 
from Mecca was made the Era of Islam) fiom 


secretary, 
which all events were dated. A) svatem of 
coinage was established, cach piece bearing the 
name of the Caliph Omar with the inscription, 
Lo ian im AbLLAm,—‘* There is no God 
but Atlah.” 

Tt was, however, by the vast work of con- 
quest that the reign of Omar the Creat was 
most distinguished. The Mohammedan records 
claim the capture of thirty-six thousand towns 
ind fortresses as trophies of the ten-aund-a-half 
years of his adininistration, But Omar was 
hy no means a destrover. As far as was prac- 
| ticable he preserved all that was taken from 
the enemy. Not only so, but he built im the 
conquered territory many yew cities and em- 


poeriums of commerce. Under his authority 

| the Caliphate was consolidated and his reign 

| became the source of the Iliad of Tslam, teem- 
ing with ereat enterprises and heroic adven- 
tures. Out of this epoch rose the gigantie 
fieure of Saracen dominion, and to it must he 
referred the rise of that political greatness 
whieh for many generations made the Ara- 
bians the masters of the East. 
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Ssuon as the Caliph Omar 
nad received sepultare, the 
electoral council which be 
had appointed couvened 
for the choice of a sue- 

Adioand Othman 

were both members af the 

body. At first the clectors tendered the Caliph- 

Tn doing xo they required 


CSS Os 


ate to the former. 
of him a pledyve that he wonld govern accord- 


ine to the Koran, obey the traditions of Islam, 
and follow the precedents established by Abu 
Beker and Omar. To the first two conditions 
he readily assented, but as it related to his 
predecessors he declared that he would follow 
the Hietates of lis own eonscienee rather than 
their example. Upon this expression of his 
will the clectors again assembled, and the 
choice fell on Ornaayx, who accepted the terms 
of the council, and was proclaimed Caliph. 


z MOHAMMEDAN A 


The new potentate was already seventy 
years of age, gray ux to his flowing beard, tall, 
swarthy, and in every sense Arabian. He had 
not the austerity of manners or simplicity of 
character which had belonged to Omar; but 
in the striet observance of religious duties he 
emulated his predecessor. lt was, however, 
in the matter of expenditure that Othman 
differed most from the seeond Caliph. He was 
lavish in the distribution of the great riches 
which conqnest had turned into Medina. Nor 
was there wanting amony the faithful a spirit 
to appreciate the liberality of the ruler. In 
times of famine the poor were freely supplied 
The Caliph 
failed not in his antecedents and present con- 
duct to exeite the admiration and loyalty of 
the true believers. He took in marriage two 
daughters of the Prophet, thus combining in 
his household the profoundest elements of per- 
sonal veneration known to the Islamites. Tu 
his previous history Othman had been inti- 
mately associated with Mohammed, and had 
been a partner of both of his flights. Nor did 
any of the companions of the Prophet stand 
more closely in his affections than did the faith- 
ful Othman. Of him the son of Abdallah said: 
“Each thing has its mate, and each thing its 


from the bounty of the state. 


associate: my associate in Paradise is Othman.” 

The fugitive Yezlegird <till hung like a 
shadew on the borders of the ancient king- 
dom. Hope of recovering his former power, 
there wax none; but the friends of the exiled 
king still rose in rebellion here and there, and 
gave trouble not a little to the Moslems. The 
latter, under their veteran leaders, eontinned 
their conquests in all directions. Ancient As 
syria was overrun by their arms. The ruins 
of Nineveh, as those of Babylon had already 
been, were trodden under foot hy the men of 
the desert. 
to town, from province to provinee. 


Yezdegird was pursued from town 
Being 
driven from Rhavza, he found shelter for a 
brief season at the mavnificent city of Txpahan, 
and then fled to the mountains of Fari-tan, 
whence in aneient times the Achzmenian kings 
had gone forth to the conquest of the world. 
Afterwards Yezdegird songht refuge in [stakar, 
among the ruins of Persepolis, and here he 
barely escaped capture hy his enemies. Thence 
he fled to the province of Kerman, and thence 


into Khorassan. For a while he hid himself | 
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dnt 


on the borders of Buetria. In his flight te 
still maintained the forms of kingly authority. 
About four thousand dependent of the old 
Persian still tollowed the 
wretched king and shared his fortunes, 

While tarrying at the city of Merv, Yez- 
degird busied himself with his superstitions, 
He built a temple for the fire-worship, and 
hoped, perchance, to win throuch the favor of 
heaven what he had lost by the folly of earth. 


court at Madain 


Meanwhile the city of [spahan was revarri- 
soned by the fragments of the Persian army 
which had survived the battle of Nehavend. 
But on the approach of the Moslems the gov- 
ernor proved treacherous, and the city was 
given up. A sterner defense was made at 
Istakar. Around this venerable site were cath- 
Within 


the ramparts of the city were collected no 


ered the traditions of Persian glory. 


fewer than a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, who, under the leadership of Shah-Reg, 
the provincial governor, made a final brave 
stand for Persia, But no courage or patriot- 
ixm could avail avainst the furious assaults of 
the Moslems. A great battle, fought outside 
the walls, resulted in the annihilation of the 
Persian forees. Shah-Ree was killed, and Is- 
takar fell into the hands of the Mohammedans. 

The provinee of Ihorassan was the next 
to be overrun by the invaders. One district 
after another was subdued until Yezdevird, 
driven to the border, crossed the river Oxus 
and fled to the Seythians. 
derings eease until he presented himself to the 
khan of Tartary and the emperor of China. 


Nor did his wan- 


Returning from these remote pilgrimages and 
supported by the Tartars, he crossed into 
Baetria and renewed the effort to recover his 
kingdom. Soon, however, he was deserted 
hy his Northern ales, while his own nobles, 
who had so long adhered to his fortunes, en- 
tered into a eonspiracy to hetray him into the 
hands of the enemy. Discovering the treason, 
he eseaped from Mery and continued his fight 
to a river, whither he was pursned by a hand 
of horsemen and hacked to death with their 
cimeters. Thus, in the vear 651, expired the 
last of the old kines of Versia. With him 
the fire-temples of the Hast tottered to their 
tall, and the dynasty of Chosroés was extinct. 
Peoria became a Mohammedan province. 
Meanwhile Eyypt had remained quietly 
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under the governorship of Aira, Phe peo- 
ple, if wat contented with the climme of mits: 
ters, accepted the Cresent as the oublem of 
their fate. A tolerable degree of qnict was 
milntained until the acecssion of Othman, 
when wimru was removed from the wovernor- 
ship te make roam for Saad, brother of the 
Caliph. The new offieer owed his elevation 
to favoritism, and was by uo means the equal 
of Amra in exeentive abilities. The latter 
had, indeed, won the aflections of the Eeyp- 
tians by his justice and moderation, and they 
bitterly resented his deposition. Lrom_ the 
first the cars of the uew yovernor were 
greeted with the mutterings of revolt. Nor 
did the emperor, Constantine, who had sue- 
ceeded Ueraclius at Constantinople, fail to 
take advantage of the dissension which had 
thus been fomented in Egypt. A fleet was 
immediately equipped, placed under the com- 
mand of Manuel, and sent against Alexan- 
dria. With him the Careeks of the great ime- 
tropolis entered into correspondence, and the 
city was presently betrayed into his hands. 
Thus of a sudden, the political condition of 
the kingdom was reversed, und Othman found 
quick oveasion to repent of lis folly in ap- 
pointing an incompetent favorite to office. 

Amru was at once reinstated, The old 
general repaired to the scene of action, raised 
a large army, composed largely of the anti- 
Greek element in Egypt, aud again laud siege 
to Alexandria. It was now the third time 
that that city had heen invested hy the forces 
of Amru. The veteran now registered an oath 
in heaven that it was the fet time that the 
capital of Egypt would find herself in a con- 
dition to become the subject of a siege. Ac- 
cordingly, when, after an obstinate defense on 
the part of the Grecks, the city again fell 
intu his hands, he leveled the ramparts to the 
earth and deft the metropolis exposed to. as- 
sault on every side. Manuel and his Greeks, 
glad to escape with their lives, took ship and 
sped away to Constantinople. The rest of the 
inhabitants were, for the most part, spared, 
and the spot where the slanghter was stayed 
was commemorated dy the merciful Amra, 
who built thereon a inesque called the Mosque 
of Mercy. 

As soon as the danger was passed and 
Eeypt pacified. the Caliph Othman agera- 
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vated his former folly by again deposing 
Amru from the vovernorslip and reiippotnting 
Sadd in dis stead. Phe latter, smarting under 
a disurace which could: not be wiped out by 
the factitious honors of offiec, resolved to vain 
glory by forcian conquest. He accordingly 
fixed his eye upon Northern wAfriea as an in- 
vitine field for his operations. There, from 
the borders of Heypt, stretching away across 
Barea to Cape Non in the distant West, lay 
a country more than two thousand iniles in 
extent, many of the districts populous and 
fertile to exuberance, and all of historic fame. 
Here were the countries of Libya, Mamarica, 
Cyrenaica, Carthave, Numidia, and Maurita- 
nia, expecially inviting to the rapacious zeal 
of the Mohammedans. Atter the disastrous 
wars related in the last Book of the preced- 
ing and the tirst of the present Volume, the 
African states had, during the sixth century, 
suuk into a condition of helpless deeay. They 
were now to be roused from their stupor by 
the clamerous war-ery of Arabia. 

As soon us Saiid had settled the affairs of 
Eeypt alter his reimstatement in office, he be- 
gan to prepare for his contemplated African 
campaign, An army of forty thousand Arabs, 
fully equipped, mostly veteran soldiers, well 
supplied with camels for the march across the 
desert, was mustered on the border of Egypt, 
looking out to the west. 

A toilsome march was now begun across 
the trackless wastes of Libya. But to the 
Arab and the camel the desert was a native 
place of peace and freedom, Arriving at the 
city of Tripoli, one of the most wealthy em- 
poriums of the African coast, Said began a 
siewe, GAN valiant resistance, however, was 
made by the inhabitants and the Greek aux- 
iHigries who came to their assistance, and the 
Moslems were driven back with severe losses. 
Meanwhile the Roman governor, Gregorius, 
arrived on the scene with an army numbering 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. Most 
of these, however, were raw recruits whom 
the weneral had gathered in Barbary for the 
defense of his African territories. The host, 
thoush ereatly outuumbering the Moslems, 
was little capable of standine before the Arab 
veterans in battle. 

The two armies met before the walls of 
Tripoli, For several days the conflict was 
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desperately renewed from morning till noon, 
when the African sun would drive the con- 
batants to the shade of their tents. Said «is- 
tinguished himself in the battle. In the part 
of the field where he fought the enemy was 
driven back with slaughter, but in other parts 
the Moslems were repulsed. One of the most 
conspicuous personages of the fight was the 
warlike daughter of Greyorius, who, mounted 
on a tremendous steed, flashing m burnished 
armor, scoured the field like Bellona. 

The Roman general, unable to rout the 
Arabs, undertook to accomplish by perfidy 
what be could not do by foree. He offered a 
reward of a hundred thousand pieces of gold 
and the hand of his Amazonian daughter to 
any one who would bring him the head of 
Said. Hearing of this proposal, the Arab 
leader was induced to keep aloof from the 
field, and the battle went against him until 
what time it was suggested that he in his turn 
should offer a hundred thousand pieces and 
the hand of the same maiden—so soon as she 
should be taken captive—to him who would 
cut off the head of Gregorius. Then the 
Arabs fell to stratagem. On the following 
morning, pretending to renew the fight, they 
held most of their forces in reserve until the 
heated hour of noon. Then the Moslems, 
fresh from their rest, led by the valiant Zobeir, 
broke from their tents, fell upon the exhausted 
enemy, killed Gregorius, captured his daugh- 
ter, and inflicted an overwhelming defeat on 
his army. Zobeir, by whom the Roman gen- 
eral was slain, refused to accept the reward, 
and though he was made the bearer of the 
news of victory to Medina, he forebore all 
reference to his own deeds in reciting to the 
Caliph the story of the battle. 

Though completely triumphant over the 
army of his enemy, Saiid was unable to follow 
up his successes, So great had been his losses 
that he coukl not further prosecute his con- 
quests. He was not even strong enough to 
retain possession of the territories which he 
had overrun, but was obliged, after an ab- 
sence of fifteen months, to return to Evypt. 
The expedition had been more fruitful in 
slaves and spoils than in the addition of ter- 
ritory to the dominions of Islam. In the fol- 
lowing year aiid made similar expeditions 
from Upper Egypt into the kingdom of 


‘7 
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Nubia. The people of that lund | 
christianized by the agency of travel si~ 
sionaries, who had set up the Cross as far 
south as the Equator. The Nubian king was 
compelled by the Moslems to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Caliph, and to emphasize 
his own dependeney by an annual contribu- 
tion of Ethiopian slaves. 

In establishing the authority of the Caliph- 
ate over the distant countries subdued by the 


a ay 


prowess of the Arabs, it became necessary to 
organize provinces and to establish therein a 
kind of satrapial governments, In pursuing 
this policy, Caliph Othman appointed as gov- 
ernor of Syria one of his ablest generals, 
named Moawyah Ibn Abu Sofian, chief of the 
tribe of KNoreish, to which belonged Moham- 
med. Abu Sotian proved to be an able and 
ambitious officer, During bis service under 
Omar he had frequently sought permission of 
that Caliph to build a fleet and extend the 
authority of Islam over the seas. Omar, 
whose policy it was to hold his ambitious gen- 
erals in check, refused the permission; but 
after the accession of Othman, namely, in the 
year 649, it was agreed that Abu Sofian 
should equip an armament and try the for- 
tunes of the Mediterranean. The outlying 
Asiatic islands still owned a nominal depend- 
ence upon the Empire of the East; but the 
decadence of the government at Constantino- 
ple had left the insnlar kingdoms exposed to 
easy conquest. Abu Sofian direeted his first 
movement against the island of Cyprus. The 
garrison proved too weak to make any eftect- 
ual resistance, and a conquest was easily ef- 
fected. In the island of Aradus, however, 
the Moslems met with a more serious recep- 
tion. Once and again they landed, and as 
often were repulsed by the heroic inhabitants. 
With superior forces the Arabs then renewed 
the attack, overran the island, fired the prin- 
cipal city, and drove most of the native Ara- 
diaus into exile. 

In the mean time the Emperor Constantine 
fitted out a squadron, took eommand in per- 
son, and went forth to eneounter the Moslem 
fleet in the Pheenician Sea. It was the first 
decisive confliet of Islam on the deep. Con- 
stantine ordered psalins to be sung and the 
Cross to be lifted on high as his ships went 
into battle. On the other side the golden 
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Creseent was displayed above the mast, and 
passaves of the Koran were recited by the 
faithful as they began the contlict. The bat- 
tle soon showed that, by sca as well as by 
land, a new power had arisen to contest for 
the supremacy of the nations. The fleet of 
the Emperor was either wrecked or driven 
from the scene, and Constantine himself 
barely escaped by thght. Such was the bat- 
tle of the Masts. 

The next movements of the Moslems were 
directed uvainst Crete and Malta. Landings 
were cffeeted, cities taken, conquests made In 
the name of the Prophet. The island and city 
of Rhodes suffered a memorable assault. That 
celebrated Colossus, wlieh was reckoned one 
of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world, 
was broken into fragments, shipped to Alex- 
andria, and soll to a Jewish merehant.! 

Soon afterwards a second sea-fight was had 
with the Christians in the Bay of Feneke, 
less dlecisive in its results than the so-called 
Battle of the Masts in the Sea of Pheenicia. 
Subsequently the Arabs coasted along the 
shores of Asia Minor, crossed the Hellespont, 
and flaunted the emblem of Islam within 
sight of the turrets of Constantinople. Thus 
in a few years did the inflamed followers of 
the Camel-driver of Mecca, springing, as it 
were, from the parched sands of the desert, 
inspired with the sullen dogma of Fate and 
the rapturous vision of Paradise, rear their 
victorious banners over the rnins of the most 
famous states of antiquity. 

Ominous was the accident which now he- 
fell the Caliph Othman. Mohammed had had 
aring. At his death he gave it to the vener- 
able Abu Beker. After his departure the 
sacred relic passed to Omar, and from him to 
Othman. It consisted of a band of silver, in- 
scribed with the words, ‘ Mohammed, the 
Apostle of Allah.” One day, while gazing 
into a brook, Othman dropped the ring into 
the water, The streum was searehed in vain; 
the relie could not be found. It was the sig- 
net of authority. Great was the dread which 
fell upon the superstitious Arabs on account 
of this irreparable loss. 


1The fragments of the great bronze statue are 
sail to have been so many and heavy that it re- 
quireit a caravan of nine hindred camels to trans- 
port them across the desert. 


It came to pass that since the days of Abu 
Beker the Book of Al Noran had become cor- 
rupted by the interpolation of many spurious 
passes and false versions. Violent disputes 
arose tunoug the teachers of Islam as to what 
was and what was not the true Koranic doe- 
trine. The quarrels of the doctors became a 
seuudal to the faith, and Othmutn was impelled 
to correct the abuses by authority. A council 
ot the chief) Moslems was called, and it was 
deereed that all the copies of the Koran, ex- 
eepting one only whieh was in the hands of 
the old princess Hatza, widow of Mohammed, 
and which was recognized ax genuine, should 
be burned. The precious volume of the widow 
was then used as the basis of seven carefully 
made transcripts, and one copy of the authen- 
tic original thus established was ordered to be 
placed tor preservation in the seven cities of 
Mecea, Yemen, Damasens, Bahrein, Ba-sora, 
Cufa, and Medina, All others were given to 
the flames. Wherefrom the eareful Othman 
received the title of the Gatherer of the Koran. 

The Caliph was already in his dotage. For 
several years his secretary, named Merwan, 
had had an undue ascendency over the old 
man’s mind and was indeed the master spirit 
in the government. Two other circumstances 
tended powerfully to render the administration 
unpopular. In the first place, during the 
quarter of a century from the death of Mo- 
hammed, the true moral enthusiasin of his 
followers had somewhat abated. The motives 
of action whieh impelled the leaders of Islam 
were more worldly, less sincere. Of course 
the fiery zeal for the propagation of the faith 
sti]] burned in the hearts of soldier and eivil- 
jan, but the dross of personal ambition and 
the cross-purposes of enmity and jealousy pre- 
vailed over the higher principles and impulses 
of the first believers. In the next place, the 
personal and adninistrative character of Oth- 
man was of a kind well caleulated to offena 
and incite the frithful to discontent. Othman 
had assumed a bearing more haughty than 
that of his predecessors. His expenditures of 
the public money were unreasonably lavish. 
We wasted the treasures of T-lam upon friends 
and favorites, many of whom were unworthy 
of respect. To the parasites of the court he 
gave money without stint. The ambitious 
secretary received a gift of more than five 
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hundred thousand diuars, the denative being 
appropriated out of the spoils of Africa, Nor 
would the haughty old) potentate brook with 
patience the criticisms and complaints of liis 
people. Tis conduct in removing the able 
Amrn from the governorship of Egypt and 
the appointment in his stead of Said, lis own 
foster brother, had laid the foundations of 
distrust in the beginning of his admiistration. 
Other removals of faithful officers had added 
to the discontent, and now, for the first time 
in the history of Islam, were heard the mut- 
terings of revolt and mutiny. 

Accidental circumstances fired the train of 
rebellion. On a certain occasion the Caliph 
went into the pulpit of the mosque and de- 
fended himself against the charges which were 
freely circulated. De declared that the money 
in the public treasury belonged to AHah, and 
that the Caliph, as the successor of the Prophet, 
had a right to distribute the funds in what 
manner soever he woul. Tereupon a certain 
veteran Moslem, named Ammar Ibn Yaser, 
who had been one of the companions of the 
Prophet, spoke out opeuly in the mosque, 
contradicting what the Caliph had said. For 
this he was attacked by the kinstolk of Oth- 
man and shamefully beaten until he faintea 
away. When the intelligence of this ontrage 
was spread abroad the smouldering elements 
of sedition were fanned into a flame. 

At this juncture a certain leader arose, 
being a converted Jew of the name of Ibn 
Caba. Knowing the distempered spirit of the 
people he went about inciting to revolt. He 
visited Yemen, Ilidschaf, Bassora, Cufa, Syria, 
and Egypt, denouncing the government of 
Caliph Othman and inviting the multitude to 
dethrone their sovereign. He advised that a 
fictitious pilgrimage to Mecca be undertaken 
with the ulterior object of collecting an army 
against the government. It began to he said 
that Ali was the rightful potentate of Islam, 
and that the reign of Othman had been a 
‘usurpation from the first. This was done, 
however, without the eonnivance of Ali, who 
remained faithful to Othman. 

The seed sown by Ibn Caha took root and 
grew and flourished. Bands from all parts of 
the country began to assemble at Medina. 
Encamping at a distance of a league from the 
city, the insurgents sent a message to the Ca- 
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liph, demanding that he should either reform 
the abuses of his government or abdicate the 
throne. So critical became the situation that 
Othman was obliged to seek the services of 
Ali as a mediator of the people. The latter 
avreed to use his intluence tor peaee on condi- 
tion that the Caliph would denounce the errors 
of his reign and make reparation for the wrongs 
which he had inflicted. The aged Othman 
was obliged to go into the mosque and make 
a public confession of his sins, and to offer 
prayer to Allah for reconciliation and forgive- 
ness. The multitude was quieted, and a tem- 
porary penee secured. 

In a short time, however, the Caliph, act- 
ing under the inspiration of his secretary, who 
had been absent from Medina during the re- 
cent Crisis, returned to the old abuses; and the 
people, Tcarning of his perfidy, again rose in 
revolt. Ali refused to interfere; for Othman 
had broken faith. When the rebellion was 
about to break into open violence, the Caliph 
again came to his senses and eagerly sought 
to maintain the peace. He implored Ali to 
lend his aid in placating the multitude. The 
latter finally agreed, on condition of a written 
pledge, that the abuses in the government 
should be corrected, to go forth again and per- 
suade the people to desist from violence. Said 
was removed from the governorship of Egypt, 
and the popular Mohammed, son of Abu Beker, 
was appointed in his stead. The new ofticer 
set out for Alexandria, and affairs at Medina 
again assumed a more peaceable aspect; but 
while Mohammed was on his way to Egypt, 
one of the slaves of Merwan, riding by, was 
taken, and upon his person a dispatch was 
found directed to Saiid, and signed by Oth- 
man. The former was directed by the latter 
to seize Mohammed on his arrival in Egypt, 
and put him to death! Thus had a double 
treachery been perpetrated by the government 
at Medina. 

Mohammed at onee marched back to the 
capital. Othman was confronted with his let- 
ter, hut he denied all knowledge of its compo- 
sition. Suspicion fell on Merwan, but the Ca- 
liph refused to give up his secretary to the 
vengeance of the people. A great tumult arose 
in the city. AH and other patriotic Moslems 
sought in vain to allay the excitement. The 
insurgents, led by Mohammed and Ammar 
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Ibn Yaser, broke inte the Mosque, where 
Othman, now eighty-two years of age, =at 
reading the INoraun. 
with clubs and by others pierced with swords 
till he was dead. The 
plundered, and the body of the murdered Ca- 
liph was buried in his bloody garments. 

As svon as it was known that yvenveance 
had done its work, the city became tirst cabu 
The magnanimous Al 


By some he was struck 


treasure -house was 


and then repentant. 
gave public expression to his sorrow, and re- 
buked his sous for not having fouvht more 
bravely in detense of the dead Caliph. It ap- 
peared, moreover, that the treacherous letter 
to the emir of Exypt had really been written 
by Merwan for the purpose of hastening the 
revolution; for he, in the mean time, had se- 
eretly abandoned the eause of Othman, and 
gone over to the insurvents, Thus in the year 
A. D. 655, the third Caliph of the Moham- 
medan states ended an unpopular reign with 
a shameful death. 

Though no successor was named by Oth- 
man, the popular voice at once indicated Ali. 
But several candidates appeared for the vacant 
Caliphate and the delegates who eame to Medina 
from the various parts of the Moslem Enipire 
were clamorous for their respective favorites. 
From the first, however, it appeared that the 
election of Ali eowd hardly be defeated. He 
was hy birth the Prophet's cousin; by mar- 
riage, his son-in-law. He was courayeous, elo- 
quent, and liberal. He had reputation both 
im the fel] and in the eabinet. It was per- 
ceived, moreover, that his election would es- 
tablish the crown in the House of Mohamined; 
for Fatima, the Prophet's daughter, was the 
wife of Ali, and the mother of all the lineal 
descendants of Abdallah’s son. The chief of 
the opposing candidates were Zobeir, who had 
distinguished himself in the war with Barbary 
hy the slaving of Gregorius; Telha, who had 
been one of the electoral council appointed to 
choose a successor to Omar the Great, and 
Moawyah, the satrap of Syria. 

Medina was thrown into great excitement 
on the occasion of the election. 
the choice of a new Caliph be postponed ; for 
the people were clamorons for a new ruler. 
The leading men pleaded with Ali to accept 
the office, and he was disposed to yield to 


their entreaties; hut he refused, as in the clec- 
30 


Nor might 


tien twelve yerrs previously, to biel ta 
with pledges, dechariue bis purpose, li 
Caliph, to administer the voveruineul wy 
independence amd justice to all. The eleesia 
was held in the mosque of Medina. The choice 
fell on Ana, and the other candidates enme 
forward aud wave their right hands in token 
of allegiance, Moawyah, however, was not 
present at the eleetion, and lis family, the 
tuibe of Ommiah, withdrew as soon as they 
perecived the result of the clection. It was 
doubttul also whether the pledye given by 
Zobeir antl Telha was any thing more than a 
superticial recognition of what they were w- 
able to prevent. Their merely nominal lovalty 
was seon discovered in an eifurt which they 
made to ensnare Ali in difficulty by advising 
hint to investigate the assassination of Othman 
and to punish the perpetrators of that deed. 
This, if undertaken, would haye hopelessly 
embroiled the government with some of its 
most able supporters. AH prudently adopted 
the policy of letting the dead past bury its 
dead; nor did he omit any measnre which 
wisdom could dietate to propitiate the favor 
of the tribes of Woreish and Omimiah, which 
had so strenuously supported Moawyah for the 
Caliphate. 

Ali had the genius to discover and the will 
to correct the governmental abuses which had 
sprung up during bis predecessor's reign. He 
began his work by reforming the provincial 
governments. The subject states of I-lum had 
recelved as their governors at the hands of 
Othman a class of favorites who, as a rule, 
had little fitness for their office. It became 
the duty of Ali to displace these worthless 
sdiraps and to appoint others in their stead. 
In the performance of this duty he displayed 
his usual conrage. Notwithstanding the tem- 
porizing advice of his ecunselors he proceeded to 
depoxe the incompetent and to put the faith- 
ful in their places. Strenuous efforts were 

made to retain Moawyah in the governorship 
of Syria. His wealth and influence were su 
great as to make him a terror to the timid 
advisers of the Caliph. But the disloyalty of 
| Moawyah was so manifest that Al could not 
blink the situation without jeoparding his own 
authority. 
The governor of Svria had recently dix 
played one of the bloody garments of Oth- 


as 


man in the mosque of Damascus and had ex- 
horted the Syrians to demand the punishment 
of the wretches who had slain their sovereign, 
To permit Moawyah to retain authority: in 
the East was a virtual abdication on the part 
of Ali. 
accordingly made out, amd the ofheers so ap- 


A new catalogue of governors was 


pointed were at onee sent to their respective 
provinces. 

These measures were attended with mueli 
hazard. The new ofticers were either not ae- 
eepted at all or received with aversion aud 
distrust. The deposed governor of Arabia, 
Felix, resigned to his suecessor, but carried 
off the treasures of the province to Medina 
and delivered them to Ayesha, who was of the 
The new governor 
of Bassora tound his subjects in such a state 
of eruption that he was obliged to retire from 
the city, and was glad to eflect his eseape. 
Ammar Ibu Sahel, who had received the 
satrapy of Cufa, found the people of his 


party of the maleontents. 


province in arms, supporting the former goy- 
Sarid 
Ibn Kaas, who had received the governorship 
of Egypt, was met by multitudes who de- 
manded that the murderers of Othman should 
first le punished, and province governors 
Thn Kais, like the rest, 
unable to support his claims by force, returned 
to Medina, Nor did better suecess attend the 
effort of Sahel Phu Uanif to instal himself in 
the governorship of Syria. So completely were 
ithe people of this province under the influence 


ernor, Whom Othman had appointal. 


appointed aftrwards. 


of Moawyah, that they drew their cimeters on 
the very borders, and forbade the satrap to 
set his foot within their territory. It thus 
happened that four out of the five provineial 
governors were obliged to return as if froma 
fool's errand into foreign parts, and present 
themselves empty handed to the Caliph. 

Tt was now evident that affairs had reached 
acrisis, Ah dispatched a messenger to Moa- 
wyah demanding his allegiance, and the Syrian 
governor sent back to Medina by the hands 
of an officer a sealed missive; but when the 
letter was opened it was found to eontain not 
aword, Sach a mockery eould not he ather- 
wise interpreted than asa challenge to battle. 

Moawvah immediately prepared for the 
contlict. 
mascus the bloody vest of Othman, and by 


He hone up in the mosque of Da- 
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his ascendency over the passions of the Syr- 
ans soon mustered an army of sixty thousand 
But Ali not to be intimidated. 
He made a public declaration in the name of 
Allah and the Prophet that he was yvuiltless 
We then 
dispatehed messengers into all the provinees, 
demanding that the true behevers should rally 
around the emblem of Islam. 

Meanwhile, Ayesha, Zobeir, and Telha 
withdrew with their confederates from Medina 
The 
birthplace of the Prophet became the seat 
of a conspiracy for the dethronement of his 
suceessor, Ayesha was the leading spirit of 
the great rehellion. Supported by the two 
powerful families of Woreish and Omuiah, 


wen. Was 


of the blood of his predecessor. 


and made their head-quarters at Mecca. 


she sent out couriers inviting the cooperation 
of those governors whom Ali would have de- 
posed and inciting the people of the provinces 
to insurrection, In a council which was held 
at Mecca, it was resolved that the rebellious 
army, under the leadership of Tulha, should 
march to Bassora and make that city the base 
of future operations against the Caliph. At 
the sume time the following proclamation was 
prepared by Avesha and trumpeted through 
the streets of Mecca: 

“Tn the name of the Most Digh God. 
Avesha, Mother of the Faithful, accompanied 
by the chiets Telha and Zobeir, is going in 
All those of the faithful 
who burn with a desire to defend the faith 
and avenge the death of the Caliph Othman, 
have only to present themselves and they 
shall be furnished with all necessaries for the 
journey.” 

The retirement of the insurgent host from 
Mecea was not uuiike the embarrassed move- 
ments of the Prophet and his friends in the 
early days i islam, Ayesha, mounted on a 
camel, led the way; hut the princess was dis- 


person to Bassora. 


tracted with superstitious fears, On arriving 
at Basscra the gates were closed against her 
and her aeus; for the people of the etty were 
divided in their allegiance, and the party of 
Ali had gained the aseendency. Some went 
forth and joined the eamp of Ayesha, and 
skirmishing hezan between the two factions. 

Meanwhile, a message was sent to Medina to 
know whether Telha and Zobeir had freely 


assented to the cleetion of Ali or had acted 
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under compulsion, While this business was 
pending, however, the partisans of Ayesha 
broke into the city, killed the governor's 
guard, and obtained possession of his person. 
By this means the party of Ali was suppressed 
and Bassora remained in the hands of the 
rebels. The latter conducted themselves with 
more prudence than was to have heen ex- 
pected, for they forebore to perseente the 
adherents of the Caliph, seeking to 
them from their allegiance by kindness and 
blandishments. 

Ali was not idle in the emergency. Being 
an orator, he harangued the multitudes from 
the mosque. There was, however, less enthu- 
siasm for his cause in the city than a sauguine 
prince would hope for. 
to his standard, and when two learned doctors 
of the law made a solemn declaration that 
Ali was in no wise implicated in the murder 
of Othman, the loyalty of the people was kin- 
died to full heat. Taking advantage of the 
uprising, the Caliph marched forth from the 
city and proceeded against Bassora. He sent 
word to Abu Musa <Alashair, governor of 
Cufa, and to the other satraps who were fh- 
vorable to his cause to come to his assistance ; 
but the ruler of Cufa was little disposed to 
aid a prince who had attempted to depose him 
from office. A reply was aceordingly sent 
which meant either evasion or nothing at all. 
Meanwhile, the governor of Bassora, who had 
been put out of office by Ayesha, and whose 
beard had been contemptuousty pulled out 
hair by hair, came to the camp of Ah 
made a plaint of his degradation. The 
liph next dispatched his son Hassan and Am- 
mar Ibn Yaser to expostulate with the gov- 
ernor of Cufa and to demand a contingent of 
troops. 

These messengers were kindly received by 
the governor, and urged upon him the reason- 
ableness of Ali’s demands; but he held aloof 
from complying. He was for arbitration, for 
investigating the offense which was charged 
to the Caliph, for every thing, indeed, except 
furnishing the troops. While the negotiations 
were pending, another one of the Caliph’s 
ambassadors had struck to the bottom of the 
question by seizing the citadel of Cnifa, sconre- 
ing the garrison into obedience, and sending 
the soldiers of the escort to stop the nonsense 


win 


Sal the people came 


and 
Ca- 
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) Which was enacted at the mosyue, The peo- 
ple thereupon turned suddenly to the cause 
of AH. Nine thousand of the inhabitants 
followed the ambassadors to the Caliph’s camp. 
Bassora was invested by a loyal army of thirty 
thousand men. Seeing the futility of resist- 
ance to such a force, Zobeir and Telha would 
have capitulated; but the vindictive Ayesha 
defeated the negotiations for peace; and the 
issue was decided by hattle. 

A severe conflict ensued outside the walls, 
in which Avesha, seated on her camel, rode 
up and down among her partisans, urging 

After a 
bloodky fight, in which Moslem eut down Mos- 
lem with no hetter inspiration than the breath 
of faction, vietory declared for Ali. Tetha 
was killed, and Zobeir, withdrawing from the 
field, set out towards Meeea, but was over 
taken at a brook and slain while kneeling 
down to pray. When his gory head was horne 
to Al, the generous Caliph wept bitterly at 
the sight, aud bade the wretch who brought 
it to carry the tidings of his bloody deed to 
Ben Satiah in hell! Thus perished the two 
rebels who had been the main support of the 
insurrection. As to Ayesha, she continued 
the fight until her camel, hacked with the 
merciless swords of Al’s men, sank to the 
earth and left her a prisoner. Al, however, 
had given orders that no indignity should be 
offered to her who had received the absurd 
name of Mother of the Faithful! The spoils 
of victory were divided avcording to the rules 
of war, and the rebellion in Arabia was at an 
end. 

Not so, however, with the revolt in Syria. 
Here the powerful Moawyah stood in arms 
and defied the authority of the Caliph. The 
minds of the Svrianz had been abused with 
the belief that. Ali was guilty of the murder 
of Othman, and the local power of the provin- 
elal governor was need to divide them more and 
more widely from all sympathy with the govern- 
ment at Medina, Nor was Moawyah wanting: 
in the subtle poliey peenliar to ambitions’ 
chieftains. He sent word to Amru, the de- 
posed governor of Egypt, now in Palestine, 
to come and join his standard, promising to 
restore him to the high authority which he 
had held under the former Caliphate. Amaru 


them to strike for victory and spoil, 


: Absurd, for Ayesha had no children. 
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audoan interview 

wyah, and podelety east im his fortunes with 

those of the aebestion, 


sary tor Ali to emtinue in the field in order 


Tt thas became neces- 


to keep the throne. 
Por the prosecution of his Svrian campaizn 
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of the prophets. AL accerdingly directed his 
attendants where to dig, and a huge stone 
Iwinee with difficulty overtramed, the well of 
antiquity was found. The army was saved 
frow thirst aud the hermit converted to Islam. 

In the year 657 the forces of the Caliph 
came face tu thee with those of Moawyah in 


CAPTURE OF AYESHA BY ALI. 
Drawn by F. Fikentsher. 


the Caliph raised an army of ninety thousand 
men. Arrivine on the borders of Syria, the 
soldiers suffercd for water: but a Christian 
monk who lived in the neighborhood produced 
an ancient parchment, said to have heen writ- 
ten by Saint Peter, wherein it was predicted 
that a well digged of old by Israel should be 


the plain of Seffein, near the Euphrates. The 
army of the enemy, led by the rebellious gover- 
norand Amr, numbered eighty thousand men, 
The Jeading generals on the other side were Ali 
himself and the venerable Ammar Ibn Yaser, 
how ninety-two vears of ace, of old time one 


of the companions of the Prophet. When the 


reopened by the lawful successor of the last ; two hosts came in sight Ali attempted to se- 
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eure peace by nevotiations; hut Moawyah was 
implacable, and the issue was viven to the de- 
cision ot the sword—and the deeision was ren- 
dered in favor of the Caliph. 

During the four months that followed sev- 


eral battles ensued, but the results were 
indecisive. The general advantage was on 


the side of Ali, whose successes, however, 
were clouded by the loss of several able otti- 
cers, among whom was the patriarch Aimar 
Tbn Yaser. In one of the desultery fights Ah 
spurred his steed within hearing of Moawyah, 
and challenged him to come forth and decile 
their quarrel hy a personal combat; but the 
wary rebel would not put his life upou such a 
hazard. His refusal precipitated a general 
battle, which was tought during the night, 
and which resulted in the rout of the Syrian 
When, however, the defeated insur- 
gents were driven to their cainp, and were 
ahout to be exterminated, they hoisted the 
Koran on a lance and demanded that the dis- 
pute should be settled by the decisions of the 
Book. The victorious Ali was little disposed 
to surrender the fruits of a triumph so hardly 
won to an arbitration which Moawyah lad 
many times reftsed; but the religious preju- 
dices of the Moslems were so strong that they 
trailed their lances in the presence of the No- 
ran, and would not fight against those who 
appealed to its decision. An arbiter was ac- 
cordingly appointed from each army, Abu 
Musa heing chosen by A and Amru by 
Moawyah. 

The ambassadors met at Jumat al Joudel, 
and the negotiations were undertaken. It 
soon appeared that Musa was overreached by 
the wit and subtlety of Moawyah’s agent. 
Amru suceecded in persuading him to a deei- 
sion hy whieh both Ah and Moawyah were to 
be deposed and a new Caliph elected. When, 
however, it came to the proclamation of the 
result, and a tribunal had heen erected hbe- 
tween the two armies, Musa was indueed to 
go up first und to announce that Ali was de- 
posed. Tt was then Amru’s turn to declare 
the deposition of Moawyah; but instead of 
making the proper proclamation, he ascended 
the tribunal and said: ‘You have heard how 
Musa on his part has deposed Ali; [I on my 
part depose him also, and FT adjudge the Ca- 
liphate to Moawyah, and I invest him with it 


ariny, 


as I invest my finger with this ring. mou T do 
it with justice, tor he is the rightful successor 
and avenger of Othman.” 

Great were the surprise and discontent ou 
the annuuneement of this fraudulent decision. 
Strange that a decision se procured and pro- 
muluated should have heen regarded of hind- 
ing torce; but the bigotry and superstition of 
the age were ready to enforce an avreement 
which bore the semblance of faith, though its 
substunce was clearly a frand. Ali accordingly 
withdrew his army, and personal hatred and 
religious animosity between the opposing 
powers were substituted for honorable hattle. 

Thus it was that victory already achicved 
vanished trom the grasp of the Caliph. The 
Caliphate was profoundly shaken by the eatas- 
trophe, and the infltience of Ali tuded away 
for a season. 
those 


Dissensions sprang up among 
been his adherents, One 
party, called the Warigites, denounced the 
Caliph bitterly for allowing himschf to he cir- 
cumvented by Moawyah and .Amrn. The 
fanatics declared—and with ereat truth—that 
the compact was, on the part of the Syrians, 
w palpable fraud, and that its ohservanee on 
the part of the Arabians was a piece of super- 
stitious folly. 


who had 


The Karigites renounced their 
allegiance and took up arms, and Ali was 
obliged to suppress them hy force. 
Meanwhile, Moawyah attempted to make 
good the promise which he had given to Amru 
respecting his restoration to authority in Egypt. 
Tn order to secure by subtlety what he could 
not accomplish by force, the Syrian governor 
forged a letter purporting to be written to 
himself hy Said Thn Kats, the governor of 
Eeypt, in which treacherous overtures were 
made respecting an alliance against Ali. This 
letter was permitted to fall into the hands of 
the Caliph, whose mind was thereby poisoned 
against Saiid, and who appointed Mohammed, 
the son of Abu Beker, to supersede bin. 
The government of Said in Eeypt had heen 
as popular as that of Mohammed proved to be, 
distasteful to the people. Dissensions were 
spread abroad and revolt followed, Learning 
of the condition of affairs, Ali sent out a new 
governor, named Malee Shutur; hut the latter 
was poisoned before reaching his destination. 
Affairs were thus thrown into sneh confusion 
that Moawyah dispatched Amru with an army 
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to seize the Egyptian government for himself, 
The movement was successful. The party of 
Ali was overthrown. Mobammed was. slain, 
and his body, inclosed in the carcass of an 
ass, was burnt to ashes. Thus was Egypt 
suddenly snatched away from the suceessor of 
the Prophet. 

Moawyah now beeame more active than 
ever, Ie assumed the offensive, earried his 
arms into Arabia, ravaged Yemen, and hoisted 
his banner over the Naaha at Meeea. The 
spirits of Al were so greatly depressed that 
he fell inte melancholy, and he, who had 
been ealled the Lion of I-lam, went about 
with an abstractedt air or sat in moody silence. 
At length, however, he roused himself to 
action. Ile raised an army of sixty thousand 
men, and determined that Moawyah should 
feel erelong the force of a staggering blow. 
But at this juncture the remnants of the 
Karigites became a factor in the political con- 
dition of the times. Three of the fanatic 
sect, meeting In the mosque of Meeca, and at- 
tributing the distractions of Islam to the am- 
bitions rivalries of Ali, Moawyah, and Amru, 
resolved upon the assassination of all three of 
the rulers. The conspirators then separated 
and went to their allotted stations. 

Barak, who undertook the murder of Mo- 
awyah, went to Damascus, took his stand in 
the mosque, aud as Moawyah knelt to pray, 
dealt him a_ terrible with his sword, 
The governor, however, was saved alive, and 
finally reeovered trom his wound; but the 
assassin was taken and put to death. The 
second murderer, Amru, the son of UAsi, re- 
paired to Egypt, entered the mosque, and 
kitted the Imam Warijah, mistaking hin tor 
the governor, This assassin alzo taken 
and executed. The third conspirator, named 
Abdalrahman, made his way to Cufa, which 
was now the capital of Ali. Here he entered 
the house of a Karigite woman, to whom he 
presently made an offer of marriage. She 
agreed to vive her hand on eondition that her 
hushand 
thousand picces of silver, a slave, a maid-ser- 
vant, and the head of the Caliph Ali. All 


hlow 


was 


would bring her as a dowry three 
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He accordingly took into his contidenee two 
contederates, and the three stationed them- 
selves in the mosque to await the coming of 
their vietim. When Al drew near they fell 
upon him with ther swords and inflicted a 
fatal wound. One ot the murderers escaped, 
one was slain as he was tlying from the seene, 
and Abdalrahman was taken. ‘ Let him not 
be tortured,” said the benignant Caliph betore 
he expired, and his orders were obeyed. Thus, 
iu the year A. D. 660, the fourth suecessor 
of the Prophet died a violent death. 

The character of Ali suffers not by com- 
parison with that of any of the early Moslems. 
In war he was a warrior, in peace, peaceable. 
Bui for the rebellion of Moawyah, Zobeir, 
and Telha his reign would, perhaps, have heen 
the most prosperous among those of the early 
Caliphs. 
tion his patronage of letters and art; for it 
was from this epoch that the Arabians began 
to be distinguished as poets, historians, and 
Ali himself was a devotee of 
the Arabian Parnassus. His career through- 
out showed the man of sentiment and reflec- 
tion rather than the fiery zealot which was 
revealed in Omar. ‘ Life,” said the poetie 
Ali, “is but the shadow ofa cloud, the dream 
of a sleeper.” 

The family of the Caliph Ali embraced the 
lineal descendants of Mohammed. is first 
wife, Fatima, was the Prophet's daughter, and 
by her he had three sons, Mohassan, [assan, 
and Hosein, two of whom = survived their 
father. Of his other eight wives were born 
twelye sons and eighteen daughters. The 
children of Fatima, as being of the blood of 
the Prophet, were held in great esteem. ‘They 
were permitted to distinguish themselves by 
their turbans and other dress from all other 
Moslems. The deseendants of this line were 
known as the Farmures, from the name of 
their creat mother, and were ever regarded by 


Nor should failure he made to men- 


philosophers. 


the Arabians as the legitimate sovercigns of 
Islam. By that people the memory of Ali 
was held that of the 
Prophet, and the anniversary of his death is 
stil] scrupulously observed as a solemnity by 


most sacred, next to 


these things Abdalrahman ayreed to hestow. , the faithful. 
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CHAPTER bes ONINTIN DES AND OE ATINITLES: 


JETER the death of Ali his 
sun Hassan was chosen to 
the Caliphate without op- 
position. He was well 
fitted by the exeellence 
of his character and the 
benevolence of his pur- 
poses for the sovereignty of a great state; but 
the times were distracted with rebellion and 
turmoil, and Hassan was little disposed to war. 
Nevertheless, in his inaugural ceremony he 
pledged himself to uphold the Book of Allah, 
to follow the tradition of the Prophet, and to 
make war against all opposers. The people, 
in their turn, pledved themselves to support 
his government, both in peace and in war. 

The cirewmstanees of the accession of a new 
Caliph were such as hardly to permit him to re- 
main at peace. There, on the Syrian horizon, 
stood the hostile figure of Moawyah. Ayainst 
him the Caliph Ali, at the time of his assassina- 
tion, had already prepared an army of sixty 
thousand men. The warlike Hosein, brother 
of Hassan, was eager for the fight. The Caliph 
aceordingly took the field in the first year of 
his reign, and marehed against the Syrians. 

In a short time, however, his inefficiency 
as a general was manifest. A tumult having 
broken out in the army, he was unable to 
enforee «discipline, and treachery became rite 
around him. His eourage failed, and he re- 
solved to make overtures to Moawyah. He 
accordingly sent to that potentate an embassy, 
proposing to surrender to him the Caliphate 
on condition that he himself should be per- 
mitted to retain the publie treasury, and that 
no further slanders should he uttered against 
the memory of his father. The first condition 
was fully agreed to, and the seeond in part. 
Hassan himself was not to he offended hy 
hearing his father’s name spoken with econ- 


tempt. It was also stipulated ax a part of 
the terms of Hassan’s abdication that he 
should return to power on the death of 


Moawyah. 


Nothwithstanding the anger of the war- 


like Hosein, and notwithstanding that the 
people of Cufa refuscd to surrender the treas- 
ury, Which they elaimed as their 
settlement was carried Into effect, 


own, the 
and the 
with the 
title of Moawyau [Hassan received a large 
revenue, and retiring to Medina found eom- 
pensation for the loss of power in distributing 
to the necessities of the poor, 

The dissensions of the Empire being thus 
quieted, and the shade of Othman placated 
by the destruction of those who had taken his 
lite, Idam had peace. About the only faetion 
remaining to disturb the state of the faithful 
were the Karigites, who stirred up a revolt in 
Syria and were with difficulty suppressed. 
They were a sect of fanatical zealots who, 
contemptuous of all the forms of government, 
attempted to establish a reign of spiritual 
frenzy over the prostrate form of reason. 

The new line of sovereiyns beginning with 
Moawyah was known as the Omattap Dynasty, 
heing so called from Omminh, the ancestor of 
the tribe to which the Caliph helonged. The 
opposing party of princes in the polities of 
Islam, representing the true descendants of 
the Prophet, were, as already said, known as 
the Fariures. 

The powerful warrior, whoze ambition was 
thus at last gratified with the possession of 
the threne of I-lam, now gave his attention 
to the arts of peace. He called about him 
many learned men, poets, scholars, and states- 
men, many of whom were brought from the 
Grecian islands, and whose culture added to 
the luster of the court of Damaseus. But 
while the Caliph thus strengthened himself in 
the world of letters, a strange family eompli- 
cation intreduced excitement In the 
world of politics. It had happened in the 
days of yore that Abu Sofian, father of Mo- 
awvah, had, while sojourning in the city of 


governor of Syria became Caliph, 


sole 


Tayef, Jeeome enamored of a Greek slave, 
The child, 
Heine illegitimate, was named Ziyad Ibn 
Abihi, that ts, Ziyad the son of Nobody. But 


who afterwards hore him a son. 


Ase 

the blow) of fle aneestry told in spite of the 
ban. The vl fit genius. Te drew to 
himself by dos eloquence the attention of the 
people. Durie the rete of Omir le beedine 


a distinznished jude in the courts of Islam. 
The Caliph AM appointed him governor of 
Persia, amd that position he still held on the 
acecssion of his hali-hrether to the throne. 
But the Son of Nobody by uo means las 
tened to recounize Mounvah as Caliph. The 
latter became alarmed at the silence of Ziyad 
and sent a kindly invitation for him toe eome 
to Cuta. Aceeptiny the invitation, he was 
met and embraced hy Moawyah, who thus 
publicly ackuowledecd the governor as his 
brother. 
wax made a levitimate braneh of the [House 
of Korei-h and a prince of the realms of Islam. 
Creat was the anver of the aristocratic 


Anact was secured by which Zivad 


Omiiades to be thus scandalized by the in- 
troduction into their ranks of the parvenu 
son of a Careck slave. But the far-sighted 
Moawvah Jet fume their idle passion, for he 
had gained a powertul friend and supporter. 
Nor did the Caliph tail to make good use of 
his new-found brother. Uke sent him to as- 
sume authority in the city of Bassora, where 
a reign of anarehy and assassination had been 
established. The city had beeome a den of 
thieves, and its reputation a stench in the 
To all this the Son of No- 
body put a speedy termination. Two hundred 
ruffians were put to death on the first night 
after his assumption of office. 

Order was at 


nostrils of Islan. 


The govy- 


So exeni- 


onee restored, 
erpor was then sent to WNhorassan. 
plary were his measures that quiet  relgned 
wherever he As he journeyed from 
city to city, he made proclamation that the 
people should leave their deors open at night, 
promising to make good whatever was taken 
by theft. Mavine reduced all Babylonia to 
good government, he set out for Arabia Petra. 
Bat while on dix way thither he was attaeked 
with the plavne and died. So ereat had heen 
his merit that his famuly richts were confirmed 


went. 


to his son Obeidallah. who was made governor 
of Nhorassan and a prinee of the empire. 
Another son, named Salem, was, in like man- 
ner, honored, and so creat was his popularity 
that twenty thousand clildren were said to 
have received his The third 


Thane, san, 


CNIS HS De dd OH TiN I OL AE Io 


Kameil, wae alo s0 much distinguished by his 
talents that die was metde a pmiuce of Arabia 
Felix, and his clesecndants considered it an 
honer te he ented the children of Zivad. It 
thus happened that the base-horn ict of No- 
body beeame the ilustricus Father of Some- 
body. Nature had written her sign-manual 
above the puny statutes of men, : 

Moawvah kept his taiih with Amru by re- 
Iistatne him iu the eovernorship, of Eyypt. 
dut the latter did not long survive the recovery 
of what had been the object of his ambition, 
Tn WA. DP. 663 he diced, and Islam had eause 
te Jament the fall of one of the ablest veter- 
ans of the faith. Like many of his fellaw- 
leaders, hie beeame in his old ave enamored of 
letters, and sought by patr nage and example 
tu hasten the yeturn of the day of light and 
learning. 

The reign of Moawyah was noted as the 
epoch when hostility to the Eastern Empire 
beeame a part of the settled poliey af Islam. 
The warlike impulses of the Caliph were 
turned in the direetion of Constantinople. 
The injunction of the Prophet to conquer the 
world still rang in the ears of true believers, 
and the general quiet of the Mohammedan 
states encouraged the half-dormant desire of 
foreien conquest. Tt was now almost a half 
century since the death of the Prophet. His 
promise of full pardon for all the sins com- 
mitted by the soldiers who should conquer 
Constantinople was not wanting as an ineen- 
tive of War in the breasts of faithful veterans 
who reealled with a sigh the glorious days of 
early Islan. 

An army was accordingly mustered to 
march against the distant Grecks, The com- 
mand was given to the veteran Sofian, who, 
with several other ayed patriots, companions 
of Mohammed, undertook the enterprise with 
the fiery zeal of youth.  Tosein, the brother 
of Hassan, was given a conmand, and a ehiv- 
alrous spirit pervaded the army, te which the 
soldiers of the Crescent had become strangers 
during the eivil wars. The enthusiasm of 
battle was in the ranks, and future vietory 
was rescued asa part of that necessity which 
the Prophet bad proclaimed as the immutable 
law oft the world. On the other hand, a gen- 
eral flavor of decay was noticeable throughout 
the Empire of the Greeks. Especially were 
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the armies which issued from the gates of 
Constantincple fatigued, as it were, with the 
lassitude of declining age. In no respect, 
moreover, was the Weakness of the Eastern 
Empire more displayed than in the will aud 
character of Constantine IV., the reigning 
sovereiyn, whose chief clement of greatness 
was a famous name. 

In the preceding volume? a brief reference 
has already been made to this effort of the 
Moslems to capture Constantinople. No ex- 
tensive details of the expedition have been 
preserved. It is only known that the Moham- 
medan squadron passed the Dardanelles in 
safety and deharked the army a few miles 
from the city. The Arabs with their accus- 
tomed vehemence began a siege, but very un- 
like were the battlements of Constantinople to 
the puny ramparts surrounding the towns of 
Syria and the East. The Greek eapital, more- 
over, was well defended by troops collected 
from many quarters, most of them veterans in 
the defense of cities. The employment of 
Greek fire spread terror among the assailants, 
to whom such explosive and portentous bombs 
seemed no less than the favorite hand-halls of 
Ben Safiah. Of course, the hbesiegers with 
their nomad armor could make no impression 
on the rock-built bastions of the city. So, 
despairing of suecess, they jel] away from the 
prize which was beyond their grasp and ray- 
aged the adjacent coasts of the two continents. 
They established themselves in the island of 
Seyzicus, and from time to time renewed the 
conflict through a period of two years. 

As the war continued, the forees of the 
Moslems were gradually wasted. On the other 
hand, the courage of the Greeks was revived 
when it was seen that they only had heen able 
to interpose a bar to the progress of Islam. 
By and by they marehed forth with their 
forees and pursued the Mohammedans, inflict- 
ing several defeats. Moawyah was first driven 
to act on the defensive, and then compelled tu 
seck an expensive peace. 
lished for thirty years, and the Caliph agreed 
to pay the Emperor an annual tribute of three 
thousand pieces of gold, fifty slaves, and fifty 


A truee was estab- 


Arabian steeds. 
In the mean time the Caliph had grown 
old. The compact still existed with Hassan 


See Bouk Tenth, ante p. 385, 


that the latter should suceeed to the goer. 
ment on the death of Moawyah. But Yezict, 
the Caliph’s eldest son, was already a couspira- 
tor to secure the succession for himself In 
the year 669, the exemplary and unambitious 
Nor is it 
doubtful that the potion was administered by 


Hassan ended his career by poison. 


an Arab woman at the instigation of Yezid, 
who promised te reward her erime with iar- 
nage. The prinee died as he had Hved, in a 
serene frame of mind, calmly consigning his 
wurderers to the mercies of Allah, before whom 
they niust presently stand, stripped of all 
disguises, 

The politie Yezid refused to marry her whose 
erie had opened to him the way to the throne ; 
but he procured her silence with large gifts of 
nioney and jewels. Though Hassan himself 
was destroyed, his family was by no means ex- 
He left as his contribution to the 
Tlouse of Fatima fifteen sons and five daugh- 


tinguished. 


ters. One ef his marriages had been with the 
daughter of Yezdevird, the last king of Per- 
sia, and the expiring glory of the Sassanid 
was blended with the prophetic bload of Islam. 
A few years after the death of Hassan, the 
celebrated Ayesha, who lad survived the death 
of Mohammed forty-seven years, and hy the 
perpetual fends springing trom her jealousy of 
Fatima had kept the eourt of Medina eonstantly 
She deft no 
offspring; nor did any of the other wives of 
the Prophet, excepting only Fatima, transmit 


embroiled, expired, vA. D. 678, 


his name to posterity. 

It will be remembered how the nnpopwar 
Abdallah Inn Saad attempted to make good 
his claim to leadership by the conquest of 
Northern Africa; and how he failed before 
the walls of Tripoli. Afterwards the attention 
of the Moslems was absorhed in the eivil wars, 
and then in the eontest with Constantinople. 
Thus for a while the African euterprise was 
abandoned. The foothold which Islam had 
gained on the coast west of Eeypt was broken, 
and the dominion of the Creseent was again 
ahnost restricted to the valley of the Nile. 

After the failure of his war with the Greeks, 
Moawyah determined to devote the energies of 
his old age to the recovery of what had heen 
lost on the African coast. To this end an army 
wos organized and placed under command of 
Achbah, who at the head of his forces at once 
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departed from Duaimascus to enter on his cam- 
paign. His first ovement was directed against 
the province of Cyrenaica, and its capital, Cy- 
rene. The city was besieged and taken, its 
walls thrown down, the country conquered. 
From the borders of this province Achab 
then continued his mareh to the west. Through 
dense and serpent-haunted woods and trackless 
wastes of sand, he pressed onward to the site 
Here he chose a heay- 
in which to 


of ancient Carthace. 
ily wooded valley as the place 
found a city which should serve as the head- 
quarters of Islam in the West. Nor has tra- 
dition failed to record how Achah went forth 
into the dank wilderness, infested ax it was 
with lions, tigers, and serpents, and conjured 
them to fly to other jungles. ‘‘ Hence!” said 
he; ‘avaunt, wild beasts and serpents! Hence, 
qnit this wood and valley!” Then they fled to 
parts unknown. 

When the news of the progress of Achah 
was borne to Moawyah, he added the newly 
conquered countries to the province of Egypt, 
and appointed Muhegir governor. But the 
action of the Caliph was based upon ignorance 
of the vast extent of the territory which Ac- 
bah had overrun, The latter had meanwhile 
established himself in his new city and exer- 
cised authority over the surrounding country. 
When Muhegir arrived in Egypt, he became 
desperately jealous of the fame of Achah, and 
slandered him in letters to the Caliph to the 
extent of securing his recall and deposition 
from his The valorous Achah, 
however, indignant at the injustice done him, 
hastened to Damascus and made so manly a 
remonstrance that he was at once reinstated. 
Returning by way of Egypt he found that 
Muhegir had used the interim to destroy, as far 
as possible, the results of the conquest. Achah 
accordingly deposed him from authority and 
placed him in irons, and then went about. to 
remedy the mischief which he had accomplished. 

Tn a short time he had reduced the country 
to such a state of quiet that he was able to re- 
sume his work of conquest in the West. From 
the frontier which he had already established 
at Cierwan, he marched into Algiers, the an- 
cient Numidia, and setting up the banners of 
Islam, compelled the barbarous tribes to rev- 
erence the name of the Prophet. He then 
proceeded into Moroceo, the Mauritania of 


command, 
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the ancients, and in like manner reduced the 
inhabitants to snbmission. Still westward he 
pressed his way until reaching the Atlantic, 
he rode into the salt waves to his saddle girth, 
and drawing his cimeter, declared that only 
the sea prevented him from honoring the 
Prophet by further conyuests in his name. 

In the mean time intellivence was borne to 
the victorious Moslem that the Greeks of the 
Atrican coast behind him, as well as the say- 
age tribes of the interior, had revolted and 
were about to overthrow his authority. His 
capital of Crerwan was threatened with cap- 
ture. Returning by rapid marches he was at- 
tacked in Numidia by the Berbers or Moors, 
who gave him great annoyance, but could uot 
be brought to battle. On reaching his capital, 
however, Aebah found that his Heutenant Zo- 
hair had beaten the rebels in battle, and re- 
stored order in the province. As soon as 
every thing was made secure, the adventurous 
governor returned into Numidia to punish the 
audacious Moors, 

Meanwhile, the Greeks of the coast had 
joimmed their fortunes with the barbarians of 
the mountain slopes, and Achah found a 
The leader 
of the Moors was a noted chieftain named 
Abu Cahina. When Achah came in sight 
of the enemy, he perceived that their nnm- 
bers were so great as to make a vietory over 
them impossible; but with the dauntless zeal 
of a true follower of the Prophet, he deter- 
mined to conquer or die. He strnek off the 
chains of Muhegir and gave him a horse and 
The two then rode, side by side, into 
the hopeless conflict. The Moslems fought 
with thinning ranks, but invincible courage. 
At last only a handful remained, but they 
faced the enemy until all had perished. The 
dead body of Acbah was discovered still grasp- 
ing his sword and surrounded with a heap of 
infidel slain. The destruction of the heroic 
hand of Islam was complete. 

Meanwhile, important events had taken 
place in the Caliphate. The aged Moawyah, 
forecasting the end of his career, named Yezid 
as his successor, This act was in violation of 
the precedent established by Mohammed and 
observed by Abu Beker, Omar, and Othman. 
Te was a direct effort on the part of Moawyah 
to make the crown of Islam hereditary in his 


large army ready to oppose him. 


armor. 
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famuly | 
for the rial 
counter to all the micsinies of Arabtan politics ; 


ebrite the principle of descent 
ot election. Suehoa poles ran 
but so powertul was the influence of the Ca- 
liph, that when le sent abroad a summons to 
the varions provinces to appoint delegates who 
should porter the aet of fealty te the prince 
Yeaid, nearly all the regions ade a favor 
able response, and the prince was ackuowl 
edged as the veprescutative of the Ommiades 
and the heir expectant to the crown of Islain. 
Thus was established by the will and power of 
Moawyah the dvnasty of the Tlouse of Om- 
minh, from which fourteen Caliphs were des 
tined to arise. 

The institution of a recular court, after the 
manner of the Tat, had 


now become ai es- 


tablished faet in the Caliphate. The stern de- 
mennor of the primitive sueecssors of the 
Prophet relaxed in the soft airs of Damaseus. 
The transformation from the austere rfgime 
estublished by Abu Beker and Omar was 
mostly effeeted during the reign of Moawyah 
J. Already betore the death of that poten- 
tate, his household and government, in the 
luxurious capital of Syria, had assumed the 
typieal aspect of the courts of the East. The 
plain food, simple garb, and severe manners 
of the early Moslem rulers yielded to the in- 
fluences of care and opulence, and the exeni- 
plary virtues of the first Caliphs were no 
lonver regarded as the passports to Paradise, 

Superstition still held sway over the minds 
Tt was a part of the policy 
of Moawyah to make Damasens one of the 
To this end he e¢on- 
ceived the project of transferring from Medina 


of the greatest. 
sacred cities of Islam, 


sume of the relics most saered in the eyes of 
trne believers, Among the objects to be re- 
moved were the walking staff of the Prophet 
and the pulpit from whieh he used to discourse 
to the people, The staff was found and trans- 
ferred to the new capital, but when the pulpit 
ras about to be removed an celipse of the 
sun ocenrred and the faithful were terrified. 
To see the stars in daytime was too much 
even tor Moawyah, and the pulpit of the 
Prophet was allowed to remain in Medina. 
Fecling his end approach Moawyah  sum- 
moned Yezid inte lis presence and gave him 
his parting injunetions. Tn A.D. 679, being 
then in the twentieth veur of his reign, the 
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His 


sepuleher wats nade at Damascus, which had 


great Cabph was gathered to his fathers. 


now become the chief city and capital of the 
Curent was the fume 
which Moawyab had won by his deeds, and 


Mohumimediun fimpire. 


great was the grief which the true hehevers 
manifested on his departure for Paradise. 

ae ‘ , 

The suecession bad already been appointed 
to Yuztp. 
the spring of 680, 


He received the royal earments in 
The new prince came to 
the throne under the full impulse of his 
father’s popularity and the reputation won by 
Nevertheless 
his charaeter as a youth had been evreatly in- 


his own abilities and ambitions. 


jurcd hiy his assoelatious In Damascus, and his 
accession to power at the age of thirty-four 
found him indolent, intemperate, and sensual. 
He entered upon his reign, however, with 
many auspicious omens and no opposition, save 
from Meeea, Medina, and some of the towns 
on the Euphrates. 

The personal rivals whom he had most 
cause to fear were Hosein, brother of Hassan, 
and Abdallah, son of Zobeir, To the danger 
to be apprehended from these princes the new 
Caliph was fully awake. A plot was made 
avainst their Jives, but they eseaped from 
Medina and fled to Mecea. While resident 
here Hosein reecived a secret message from 
the eity of Cnfa, declaring that the people of 
that metropolis were ready to acknowledge 
him as the rightful suceessor of the Prophet. 
Tle was informed that on going thither he 
would be recognized and obeyed as Caliph. 

To aseertain the truth of these reports a 
messeneer Was sent to Cuta, who found affairs 
as represented, but the vovernor of the city 
had no knowledge of the conspiraey. By some 
means, however, mtelligence of the true state 
of affhirs was conveyed to the Caliph, who 
despatched Obeidallah, son of Ziyad, to sup- 
This general hastened to 
Cuta, took possession of the city, killed the 
ainbassador of Tlosein, and scattered the con- 


press the revolt. 


spirators in all directions. 

In the mean time the unfortunate prince, 
who expected to reach the Caliphate by means 
of the insurreetion, set out from Mecea and 
Jenneved toward Cufa. On the borders of 
Babylonia he was met by a band of horsemen, 
sent out by Obeidallah to bring the aspirant 


into his presenee. The prince was Jed along 
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to the banks of the Euphrates. Finding that 
every thing had turned against him he would 
fain have returned into Arabia. Those who 
had him in charge would gladly have shown 
consideration to a deseendant of the Prophet, 
but Obeidallah ad that Hosein 
should acknowledge Yezid or perish for his 
temerity. The son of Ali, however, chose to 
die rather than submit. With his small band 
he attempted to defend himself in his camp. 

Desultory fighting continued for several 
His followers fell one by one until he 


resolved 


days. 


was left alone. At last he sank to the earth, 
bleeding with thirty wounds, and died under 
the swords of his assailants. His head was 
then cut off and carried to Obeidallah in Cufa. 
After being displayed to that savage warrior 
the bloody trophy was sent to the Caliph 
Yezid at Damascus, who either through real or 
affected grief denounced the murder of the 
prince and cursed Obeidallah as the son of a 
Greck slave. The Caliph treated the family 
of Hosein with consideration, and thus in 
some measure made atonement for the destruc- 
tion of the grandson of the Prophet. 


44 


The assassination of their prince mud a 
prefound impression ou the minds of the Fati- 
mites, The day of his death became an anni- 
versary of mourning, and was called the Day 
of Hosein, On the spot where he fell a sepul- 
cher was built, and tradition recited to the 
coming generations, the omens and portents 
wherewith Allah threatened the world when 
the descendant of his Apostle was slain. 

Among those whom the dyine Moawyah had 
named ax persons to be teared by lis successor 
was Gobei’s son, Abdallah. Fle caution was 


fates ar ily 
em 
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well taken; for after the death of Hosein the 
tribe of Hashem proclaimed Abdallah as Ca- 
liph, and he was recognized as such by the 
people of Medina and Meeca. The prince 
thus made conspicuous was ambitious and war- 
like. The party of Fatima, enraged at the 
murder of Hosein, rallied to the support of 
Abdallah, and a seer out of Egypt declared 
that the Prophet Daniel had predicted for this 
prince the honors of royalty. The Caliph 
Yezid became alarmed at the eondition of af- 
fairs in Western Arabia; but pretending to 
despise the presumption of Abdallah, he sent 


oUU 


word to the governor of Medina te put a sil- 
ver collar around the neck of the pretender, 
should he not desist trom his chums, and send 
him in fetters to Damascus. 
however—as did also his suecessor—teared to 
undertake the duty whieh Yezid had assigned. 
Nor did the task allotted by the Caliph to lis 
subordinate beeome less onerous When the sto- 


The vovernor, 


ries of his own immoral lite were circulated 
among the abstemious and continent Arabs. 
The unpopularity of the reigning prince be- 
‘ame so great that an insurrection broke out 
in Medina, and the few adherents of Yezid 
were obliged for safety to shut themselves up 
in the palace of the governor, Tt was with 
great difficulty that the Caliph secured an 
army and a general to go against the insur- 
gents. At length the veteran Meslem assumed 
command, and the expedition departed to sup- 
press the revolt. 

Meanwhile the people of Medina digged a 
trench around the city, and prepared to de- 
fend themselyes to the last. When Meslem 
arrived he summoned the place to surrender, 
but for three successive days the demand was 
On the fourth Medina was attacked 
The friends of Yezid 
were liberated trom the governor’s palace, and 
the city given up to indiscriminate slaughter 
Having completed the work of 
destruction, Meslem started on the march for 
Meeea, but died before reaching is destina- 
tion. 
Ibn Thamir, who proceeded to the city and 


refused. 
and carried by storm. 


and pillage. 


The command devolved pon TWozein 


began a siege. Vor forty days the walls were 
baitered by the Syrian engines. A part of 
the Kaaba was broken down, and the rest 
burned to ashes. The Meceans were brought 
to the last extremity; but in the dav of their 
despair a messenger came anponneing the 
death of  Yezid. Zobeir, 
commanded the city, sent the intelligence to 


Thereupon who 
Hozein, and demanded that since the Caliph 
was no more, hostilities should eome to an 
end, As soon as the news was eonfirmed the 
besiegers asscuted toa truce. The siege was 
abandoned, and the Syrian army, accompanied 
by the family of Onuniah, retired to Damas- 
eus. Nor did the tre believers of the party 
of Fatima til to ascribe the sudden death of 
the Caliph to the avenving hand of Allah; 


for the pillage of Medina, the sacred home of 
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the Prophet, was a sucrilege well calculated to 
excite the indignation of heaven. 

Moawyan IT, son of Yezid, was at once 
proclaimed Caliph. He still a mere 
youth, weak in body and in mind, fickle in 
conduct, and somewhat heretical in belief. 
Vor his teacher, Almeksus, being of the seet 
of the Kadarii, taught the freedom of the 
will as against the doctrine of predestination, 
and the young Moawyah imbibed the danger- 
ous heresy. Eke was afHicted with weak eyes, 
and obliged to avoid the daylight, from which 
circumstance the Arabs gave him the surname 
of Abuleilah or Father of the Night. For 
six months he nominally held the scepter and 
then abdicated, refusing to name a successor, 
This unheard-of proeceding greatly excited the 
Ommindes, who attributed the prince’s resig- 
nation to the influence of Almeksus. Him 
they accordingly seized and buried alive. 

The recvreant Moawyah not only refused to 
nume his suecessor, but even went so far as to 


Was 


denounce the Ommiad line, saving that his 
grandfather was a man less worthy than Ali, 
and that Yezid had been unfit to reign. He 
also very properly ineluded himself in the list 
of unworthies. Having thus relieved his 
conscience, he shut himself in a dark cham- 
ber and remained there until he died. 

It thus beeame necessary for the princes of 
In a conven- 
tion at Damascus, the election fell on Merwan, 
the same who had once been the secretary of 
Othman. It was stipulated, however, that at 
his deeezse—for he was already ayged—the 
crown should descend to Khaled, the junior 
son of Yezid. 


Ixlam to choose a new Caliph. 


Merwan gave the required 
pledges and entered upon his reign at Damas- 
Meanwhile Abdallah, the son of Zobeir, 
was acknowledged as Caliph throughout the 
West. 
Babylonia, and Egypt, recognized him as the 


cus. 
Not only Arabia, but also Khorassan, 
legitimate ruler of Islam. At the same time, 
the bloody-minded Obeidallah, son of Ziyad 
and emir of Bassora, endeavored to obtain 
the Caliphate. He pleaded that the dissen- 
sions between the Houses of Fatima and Om- 
miah were sufficient cause for the independ- 
enee of Bassora and his own appointment as 
Caliph. ‘The chiefs of the citv were ready to 
second the movement, and QOheidallah was 
called upon to aceept the primacy, at least 
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until a new ruler evuld be legally elected. 
This action, however, was soon repented. The 
people of Cufa, stil] remembering the atrocious 
conduct of Obeidallah in the murder of Ho- 
sein, rejected his claims with disdain; and the 
inhabitants of Bassora, turning upon their 
own creature, drove him from power. He 
was obliged to disguise himself as a woman 
and fly for his lite. He escaped into Syria, 
and perceiving the present hopelessness of his 
situation, gave his influence to Merwan and 
aided in his eleetion to the Caliphate. This 
adherence of Obeidallah to the cause of the 
Onmmiades was one of the cirewmstances which 
led to the defection of Babylonia and the 
transter of the allegiance of that country to 
Abdallah, Caliph of the West. 

The accession of Merwan was thus recog- 
nized only in Syria, and among the Syrians 
themselves a strong party arose in opposition 
to his claims. The leader of the disatlected 
was a certain ehieftain named Dehae Ibn 
Kais, reeently governor of Cufa, who sympa- 
thizing with the polities of the people of his 
former provinee, declared for Abdallah and 
raised an army to support his pretensions. 
Merwan at once took the field against his 
Syrian enemies, and a bloody battle was 
fought, in which Dehae was killed and his 
army cut to pieces. Merwan returned in tri- 
umph to Damascus, and began his administra- 
tion from the palace of Moawyah and Yezid. 

The great age of the Caliph and the gen- 
eral suspicion that he would attempt to vio- 
late the agreement respeeting the succession 
led to a movement on the part of the author- 


ities of Damascus to secure a guaranty. They 
demanded that Merwan should marry the 


widow of Yezid, and thus place himself i 
loco patris to the young Khaled. He eom- 
plied with reluctanee; but in order to extri- 
cate himself as far as possible from the com- 
plication, he raised an army and set out on 
an expedition against Eeypt. The campaign 
was attended with success, and the party of 
Abdallah was oyerthrown in that province. 

Merwan then returned to Damascus. But 
searcely had he reached the eapital when 
news came that Musab, the brother of the 
Western Caliph, was marching upon Egypt to 
recover what was lost. A second time the 
Syrian army, led by Amru, the son of Saad, 


marched against the Egyptians, aud another 
hard-fought battle resulted in a complete vic- 
tory for Merwan and the recstablishinent of 
his authority in the valley of the Nile. He 
appointed his son Abdalaziz governor of the 
conquered country, and again returned to the 
capital of Syria. 

In the mean time the people of Khorassan, 
disgusted with the quarrels of the rival Ca- 
liphs, chese for their governor Salem, the son 
of Giyad, who was tu act as regent of the 
province until what time the political affairs 
of the Caliphate should be settled. While 
WKhorassan was thus virtually made independ- 
ent, the people of Cuta, long ill at ease on 
account of the murder of Hosein, sought by 


repentance to make their peace with the 
Fatimites. A society was organized, ealled 


The Penitents, embracing in its membership 
the principal men of the state. The whole 
movement had for its ulterior design the re- 
storation of the House of Ali to the undi- 
The leader of 
the revolutionary party was Solyman Ibn 


vided sovereignty of Islam. 


Sorad, who had been one of the companions 
of the Prophet. An army was mustered, 
which, after passing a day and night in prayer 
on the spot where Hosein was murdered, be- 
gan its march into Syria. But betore Soly- 
man reached Damascus, Obeidallah came forth 
at the head of twenty thousand men and 
seattered the revolutionists to the four winds. 

Tt will be remembered how the hero Achah, 
on the far-off plains of Numidia, was over- 
powered and destroyed ly the Moorish host 
led by Abu Cahina. The latter, after his vietory, 
pressed on to Cerwan where he began a siege. 
At this juncture, however, reénforcements ar- 
rived, sent out trom Egypt hy Abdalaziz, the 
recently appointed governor, Every thing 
looked to the speedy repulse of Cahina and 
the restoration of Moslem authority in North- 
em Africa. But in the mean time the sleepy 
eourt of Constantinople had aroused itself’ to 
action and dispatched an Imperial army to 
make common eause with the Moors in the 
expulsion of the Mohammedane. 
combined forees of Christianity and 
barharism, Zobeir, the governor of Civrwan, 


Against 
these 


made a desperate but ineffectual resistance. 
The Moslems defeated 
driven back to Barea. Ceerwan was assaulted 


were in battle and 


and taker. feuk all the western parts of the 
African obit 
which the. (el been betore the conquest by 
Acbah. 

Just after the fiasco of Solyman in Syria, 
the Intelligence of the loss of Northern Africa 
was earried to Dkunaseus, It had the effect 
of an cleetrie spark upon the halt-paralyzed 
For the nonce, the bitter 


resbureeb to the condition in 


right am of T-]anm. 
feuds of faction were consigned to oblivion, 
Thoneh Zobeir recosnized the Caliph of the 
West, Merwin sent. forward a large amy, 
under cmminand of his son Abdalmalee to 
assist the Afrivan governor in reeovering his 
provinee. The forces of Zobeir and those of 
Syria were united in the Barean desert, and 
an expedition was at once begun to regain the 
lost territories. The old spirit of the Arabs 
was fully aroused in the struggle with the un- 
believers. The and 
driven back preeipitately upon  Crerwan. 
The city was besieged and retaken, and the 
whole region recovered from the enemy more 
quickly than they had won it. 
reinstated as governor ot Afriea, and Abdal- 
malee marched back to join his father at 
Damascus, 

In his last days, the aved Merwan_ ut- 
tempted to undo the terms of settlement hy 
which he had feen elected to the Caliphate. 
Tt was evident that his oath to transmit the 
crown to Khaled had been taken with mental 


Christians Moors were 


Zobeir was 


reservation. It transpired that when engaged 
in the struwvle for the reeovery of Evypt, 
Merwan had promised the succession to Amru 
Ibn Sa:id on condition that that prince would 
aid him in the establishment of his power. 
This promise also was made in bad faith; for 
the monarch all the while entertamed the 
purpose to advance his own son, Abdalmalec, 
to the 
scheme y 


throne. Circumstances favored the 
for Abdalmalee returned in great 
glory from his African campaign, and was re- 
ceived with such faver by the Damascenes 
that Merwan found little difficulty in having 
him recognized as his suecessur, This act, 
however, hastened the exit of the Caliph and 
substituted violence for the order of nature. 
The prince Khaled reproached his faith-break- 
ing step-father for his conduct, and the latter 


denounced the prince as a son of unehastity. | 
Thereupon the mother who was thus insulted | 
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thrust a pillaw imto the fuce of the feeble 
old Caliph and sat epen until he was smoth- 
to death, Thus, in the year 654, the 
Caliphate of Damascus was transterred to 
ABDALMALEC. 

The new potentate was acknoweldged by 
Syria, Heypt, and Africa. From the first he 
exhibited the qualities of a powerful and am- 
bitious ruler. 


ered 


Te vave his attention to affairs 
of state and laid extensive plans for the pro- 
wiotion of the interests of I-lam. The chief 
weaknesses of his character were superstition 
and parsimony. lle was a scrupulous ob- 
server of dreams and omens, and his eonduct 
was so sordid that the Arabs gave him the 
surname of Rafthol Hejer, or the Sieeat-Stone. 

Abdallah, the son of Zcbeir, stl held the 
Western Caliphate, having his capital at 
Mecca. Not a little fame was added to his 
government by the fact that the sacred city 
of the Mohammedans was the seat of Is au- 
thority. It was deemed desirable by .Abdal- 
malee to establish in his own dominions a see- 
ond sacred place to which the faithful might 
this end the 
temple of Jerusalem was selected, and the 
enterprise of enlarging and heautifying the 
edifices on Mount Moriah and of filling them 
with holy relies was undertaken by the Ca- 
liph. The stone upon which the patriarch 
Jacob laid his head on the night of his heav- 
cnly vision was placed in position to receive 
the kisses of true believers, even as the Black 
Stone of the Naaba was saluted in the holy 
Thus did the Caliph en- 
deavor to divert the Moslems from visiting 
the seenes which associated with the 
memory of the Prophet in the capital of 
Abdallah. 

Among those ehieftains who in the city of 
Cufa had favered the cause of Hosein was a 
certain Al Thakifi, swamed Al Moktar, the 
When the emir Obeidallah 
pressed that unfortunate insurreetion, Al Mok- 
tar was persecuted and imprisoned. He re- 
ecived from Obeidallah a blow whieh put out 
Being released by Yezid, he 
swore eternal enmity against the tribe of Obei- 
dallah, and his vengeance neither waited nor 
slept. Finally his time came to be avenged. 
Before the aecession of Abdalmalee, at whose 
court the family of Obeidallah was in high 


direct their pilgrimages. To 


place at Meeva. 


Wee 


Avenger, sup- 


one of his eves, 
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favor, Al Moktar had gone to Mecea and 
espoused the cause of Abdallah, where he 
fought with great bravery until the death of 
Yezid oecasioned the raising of the siege. 
Afterwards he went to Cuia and became an 
agent in the organization of a band of Peni- 
tents. With 
was again imprisoned, but was released on the 
death of Merwan. He then went into Arala, 
and beeame recognized as one of the strongest 
supporters of the House of Ali, At the head 
of a body of avengers he fell upon and de- 
stroyed Shamar, who had commanded in the 
massacre of Hosein and his friends. He slew 
Caulah, another of that band, and burned his 
body in his own dwelling. Others of the en- 
emies of Hosein met a similar fate, until the 
larger number were destroyed. 

Al Moktar established himself in Cutfa and 
extended his authority over all Babylonia. 
The attitude which he here assumed was such 
as to bring upon him the hostility of both the 
Caliphs. They aceordingly made preparations 
to suppress him by force. Al Moktar entered 
into a correspondence with Mohammed, half 
brother of Hosein, then residing at Mecca, 
but could not induce him to do any thing dis- 
Joval to Abdallah. But the suspicions of the 
Western Caliph were exeited, and Mohammed 
and his friends were thrown into prison. Al 
Moktar now advaneed with a small army of 
horsemen to release his friends by force. The 
assailants made their way into Mecca, broke 
open the prison, and set the son of Ali at lib- 
erty. The frightened Caliph, however, was 
permitted to remain in authority, and Al 
Moktar returned to Cufa to defend himself 
against Obeidallah, who was approaehing at 
the head of a Syrian army. The latter was 
encountered a short distance from the city, 
and utterly routed by the forees of the 
Avenver, Obeidallah was killed, and a large 
part of his followers destroyed in the flight. 
When the head of the slain emir was earried 
to Al Moktar he struck the bloody face a ter- 
rible blow, as if to repay the stroke which he 
had himself reeeived from Obeidallah, and hy 
which one of his eyes had heen destroyed. 

The Avenger was thus Jeft vietorious at 

tufa. A eombination, 
formed against him, and armies were mustered 


to bestege his eapital; but Al Moktar marched 
oil 


the overthrow of that sect he 


however, was soon 


Ralls 


forth heldly to meet his enemies in the open 
field, A battle was fought, in which he was 
defeated and driven into the citadel. Here, 
with about seven thousand men, he defended 
hinself till he was slain. Thereupon the gar- 
rison surrendered to Musah, the general of 
Abdallah, and every man was put to the 
sword. ‘The enemies of the house of Ommiah 
were avenged on the Avenger. 

By the vietory thus gained over Al Mok- 
tar the province of Bahylonia became a de- 
pendency of the Western Caiiphate. Musab, 
the governor, was the brother of Aldallah, 
and Abdialmalee perceived that in order to 
maintain his authority he must reconquer the 
country on the Euphrates. He aecordingly 
mustered a large army, and leaving Amru as 
his regent at Damaseus, set out on an expe- 
dition into Babylonia. No sooner, however, 
had the army departed than Amru, cherishing 
the memory of the wrongs which he had suf- 
fered at the hands of Merwan, usurped the 
raeaut seat of the Caliph and undertook to 
perpetuate his anthority. Hearing of this 
flagrant proceeding, Abdalmalee returned to 
Damaseus, put the usurper to death, and 
drove his family into exile. The Caliph then 
again departed on his Babylonian campaign. 
A battle was fought with the Cufians, near 
the city of Palmyra, in which the army of 
Musab was completely routed. The emir and 
his son were both among the slain. It is nar- 
rated that when the head of Musab was car- 
ried to the Caliph an aged patriarch living in 
the castle took up his burden and said: “I 
ain four-score and ten years old, and have 
outlived many generations. In this very eas- 
tle T have seen the head of Hosein presented 
to Obeidallah, the son of Zivad; then the 
head of Obeidallah to Al Moktar; then the 
head of Al Moktar to Musah, and now that 
of Musab to yourself.” Determining that the 
fifth act should not be added by the presenta- 
tion of his own head to another within that 
castle, Ahdalmalee ordered the noble edifice 
to be leveled to the ground, Having done 
xo much at the dictation of superstition, he 
appointed his brother Besner and the prince 
Khaled to he governors of Babylonia and Bas- 
sora, and then returned to Damaseus. 

The vext difficulty in which the Eastern 
Caliphate was involved was with a seet of 


yd 


fanatics called Pte Separatist., a hind of? com- 
MUstie: yp. Who were Opposed to all cove 


ernment, alike civil and relicious. For a 
while these zealots bad been restrained by 
Mohalleb, one of the generals of Musab; but 
when the latter was slain the Scparatist rose 
in arms, and when the Caliph sent his brother 
Abdalaziz to the insurrection the 
funaties were victorious, iutlicting on the reg- 
ular army a disastrous deteat. This overthrow 
however, oeeurred during the absence of Mo- 
hatleb at Bussora. ‘Phat general was pow re- 


stored to the command, and the Separatists 


sUppress 


were soon scattered to the winds, 

During the continuance of these dissensions 
and bloody strifes the Emperor of the East 
had net failed to avail himself of the distrae- 
tions of Ishin. In order to save his domin- 
ions fren: invasion, Abdalmalee was 
strained to add fifty thousand ducats to the 
annual tribute hitherto assessed by the eourt 
at Constantinople. By this means, however, 
the Caliph seeured immunity, and having 
established his authority in all the eastern 
parts of his dominion, he resolved on the sub- 
jugation of Arabia, to the end that all the 
followers of the Prophet might be united ina 
An army was aceordingly 


con- 


single kingdom. 
raised, placed under the econniand of Al He- 
Abdal- 
lah soon found himself besieged in the sacred 
city. The investment continued for 
time, and many assaults were made, in which 
both assailants and assailed suffered all the 
havoe of war. Abdallah was reduced to des- 
perate extremities, but still persevered with 
the courage of a true Moslem. When most 
of his friends had fallen away or were slain in 
battle, he led forth the courageous few who 
remained, and assailed the enemy with the 
utmost fury until he was wounded and sank 
bleeding to the carth. “The blood of our 
wounds falls on our insteps, not on eur heels,” 
said the dying Caliph; and the enemy struck 
off his head with a sword. Thus perished the 
valorous Abdallah, son of Zobeir, Caliph of 
the West. 

The fall of his vival left Abdalmalee mis- 
ter of the Molanunedan Empire. The only 
emir to dispute his soverelznty was Abdallah 


jagi, and dispatched against Mecca, 


sole 


Thon Hazem, of the provinee of Whorassin, 


Tip order to dntimidaen this governor. Abe 
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malee sent to him, as an earnest of what he 
might expect in case of hostility, the head of 
the dead Caliph of Mecea. But the loyal son 
of Hazem reverently cinbalmed the gory relie 
and sent it home to the family of the slain 
sovereiyn. He then compelled the ambassador 
of Abdalmalee to eat the letter whieh he had 
brought, and threatened to cut off his head if 
he did not take himself out of sight. This 
piece of loyal bravado, however, cost the 

Al Hejagi was called from 
Africa and sent with a powerful army into 
Abdallah went bravely forth to 
fight, but was met by the enemy, defeated in 
several battles, and slain. 

Ro signal had been the suecesses achieved 
by Al Hejagi that the Caliph next sent him 
to assume the duties of governor in Babylonia. 
He at once repaired to the city of Cufa, 
spoke to the people from the dvor of the 
mosque, and gave them to understand that 
their turbulence and treason would now be 
brought to an end. Nor was his threatening 
oration unbacked by equal severity of action. 
Beginning with the old enemies of the Caliph 
Othman, he proeeeded with unsparing hand 
to weed out the elements of discontent. 
Among those who were singled out for de- 
struction was the late prime minister of the 
provinee, the veteran Musa Ibn Nosseyr, who 
in order to save his life fled first to Damascus 
and thence into Egypt. At Bassora he was 
equally severe, An broke out 
under his despotic rule, but the same was 
quickly suppressed, and eighteen of the leaders 
lost their heads. 

In the year 697 an attempt was made to 
do away with Abdalmalec by assassination, 
Two of the Separatists undertook to murder 
the Caliph, but the plot was diseovered and 
the conspirators obliged to ily for their lives. 
They repaired to the tuwn of Duras, in Meso- 


emir dearly. 


Khorassan. 


insurrection 


potaimia, where they organized a revolt and 
took the field. The general Adi was sent 
against the, but was defeated and slain. In 
the next battle, however, the fanatics were 
heaten and one of their Jeaders killed. But 
the other rallied his men, and the army of the 
Caliph was again routed. Sbhebib, the Sepa- 
ratist chieftain, assumed the honors of govern- 
nent until Al Hejagi put him to theht and 
The fanatie then 


sertered his followers. 
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scoured Persia, rallied a new band, and again 
returned to the Tigris, Here, however, he 
was drowned in attempting to eross the river.! 

The next difficulty which the governor 
Hejagi had to contend with was with one 
of his officers, named Abdalrahman. In order 
to dispose of the refractory general, the emir 
sent him with an inadequate foree agaist the 
Turks; but the general pereeived the machi- 
nation against himself, revealed the plot to his 
soldiers, and took the field against Hejagi. 
The latter went forth to suppress the rebel- 
lion, but was signally defeated in two bloody 
battles. Abdalrahman entered Cuta in tri- 
umph, and was proclaimed Caliph. The 
Babylonians recognized the usurpation and 
rejoiced to be set free from the tyranny of 
Hejagi. The latter, however, soon collected 
a third army, divided the insurgent forces, 
drove the mock Caliph into a fortress and 
besieged him, unti} Abdalrahman, losing all 
hope of escape, threw himself down from a 
tower and was killed. 

Among the Mobammedans the emir Hejagi 
acquired an unenyiable reputation. Ue is 
said to have eaused the death of a hundred 
and twenty thonsand people. When near his 
endl, he sent for a soothsayer to know if any 
distinguished general was about to die. The 
seer consulted the stars and reported that a 
great eaptain named WKotaib, or the Dog, 
would soon expire. ‘‘ That,” said the dying 
emir, ‘is the name by whieh my mother 
ealled me when T was a child. And _ sinee 
you are so wise, I will take you with me that 
I may have the benefit of your skill in the 
other world.” He then ordered the astrolo- 
ger’s head to be cnt off. 

Finding himself at length freed from do- 
mestic enemies, the Caliph Abdalmalee sought 
the glory of foreign wars. He aeeordingly 
threw before the Emperor of the East the 
gage of battle, by refusing to pay any longer 
the enormous tribute which that sovereign re- 
ceived from Islam. This act of hostility was 
followed by another. The Mobammedan gen- 
eral Alid was sent to make inroads upon the 
territories of the Empire. Nor was the expe- 

‘Arabic tradition says that Shebib was literally 
the most hard-hearted of all vehels. For when the 
hody was dragged up and opened, and his heart 
taken out, that organ was found to be like a stone. 
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dition unattended with success. Several cities 
taken by 
tumed to Damascus laden with an immense 
amount of booty. 

During the time when the attention of the 
Caliph was absorbed with his troubles in Bab- 
ylonia, the Eastern emperor had taken adyan- 
tage of the situation to recover his ascendency 
in Northern Africa. The fleets of the Greeks 
hovered along the coasts. Armies were landed 
wherever the weakness of the Moslems seemed 
to invite attack. Zohair, the Arab governor 
of Barea, was assailed, defeated, and slain. 
Such was the deplorable condition of the po- 
litical affairs of Islam in the countries west 
of Egypt that a reconquest of Northern 
Africa was necessary to lift up the fallen 
Crescent. To this end, in the year 696, Ab- 
dalmalec called out an army of forty thousand 
men, and sent the same, under the eommand 
of Hossan Ibn Annoman, on a eanlpaign 
against the Africans. The general proceeded 
at once against the city of Carthage, and 
after a tedious siege, earried the place by 
storm. The walls were demolished, and a 
rast amount ot booty, ineluding a great num- 


were the invaders, and Alid  re- 


ber of Moorish maidens to he sold as slaves, 
was added to the treasures of Islam. A short 
time afterwards, however, an Imperialist fleet 
arrived unexpectedly in the harbor, and the 
Moslems were expelled from the Citys UBIIt 
the success of the Greeks was only temporary. 
The Arabs soon rallied and retinned to the 
attack with redoubled fury. Carthage was 
again taken and reduced to ashes, 

Hossan now continued his expedition along 
the coast, carrying every thing before him. 
At length, however, he encountered a formid- 
able rival in the princess Dhahbba, who ap- 
peared among the Berbers as a prophetess, 
The nomad tribes of Manritania and of the 
neighhoring deserts tlueked to her standard; 
nor was this strange woman without the abil- 
ity to organize and discipline an army. A 
superstitions belief that their queen was di- 
vinely inspired added enthusiasm and andac- 
ity to the Moors, who attacked the army of 
Hossan with such fury that he was eventually 
driven back to the very borders of Egypt. 

Having thus secured a momentary liberation 
from forcign despotism, the Berher prophetess 
exhorted her followers to reduce the country 


UG 


to such a condition that not even the Arabs 
would longer be able to traverse the region 
which patriotism had desolated. The advice 
was eagerly avecpted, and the work of de- 
struction bexan. Treasures were buried in 
the carth; orchards were cut down; gardens 
destroyed ; houses demolished; walls leveled 
with the earth; cities burned to ashes, and 
the whole country between Tripoli and Tan- 
gier reduced to a desert. 

These terrible however, 
wrought their result. The ruin of their homes 
led the wild people of the devastated region 
to turn to the Muslems for protection, The 
hosts that had gathered around Dhabba de- 
serted her standard and retired to their own 
districts. The queen attempted to check the 


march of Tlossin, who was now. returning 


nleasures, so00n 


with auzmented forces; but she was prescutly 
defeated and taken prisoner, When brought 
before the Moslem general, she haughtily re- 
fused either to pay tribute or acknowledge 
Mohammed. Finding his fierce captive ut- 
terly intractable, Hossan ordered her to he 
put to death. 
balmed and sent as a trophy to the Caliph. 
After his vietory over the Africans, Hos- 
san returned to Damascus where he was re- 
eeived with great honor, and appointed gov- 
Barca was 


Her savage head was em- 


ernor of the conquered countries. 
ineluded in his dominions; but this addition 
of territory proved a bane to the recipient. 
For Abdalaziz, the Caliph's brother, then emir 
of Egypt, claimed the Barcan province as 
his own, As TTossan was returning to the 
eountries over which he had been appointed, 
his commission was taken away and destroved 
by Abdalaziz, who did not cease from his 
persecutions until Hossan was brought to dis- 
grace and death. 

The next officer appointed to the governor- 
ship of Northern Africa was that Musa Ibn 
Nosseyr, previously mentioned ax a supporter 
of the Merwan [Touse in Babylonia. 
already sixty vears of age, but was in the full 
vigor of health and strength. 
the African camp, he took command in the 


He was 
Repairing to 


name of the Prophet and his snecessor. On 
his arrival he found the conntry of Tunis and 
Algiers terrorized by the Berbers, who, from 
the mountain slopes, would rush down upon 
the const, devastate, pillage, horn, and then 
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But Musa 
soon proved more than a match for the mia- 
He pursued the to their 
fastnesses, am] hewed them down by thou- 
sands, Crreat was the reputation which he 
thus achieved. Tle became upon the poetic 
tonvue of Islam what Pompey the Great was 
to Nome after his destrnetion of the Cilician 
pirates. 

Musa, like other faithful Arab conquerors, 
earricd the sword in one hand and the Koran 


fly to their inaccessible retreats. 


rauders. serbers 


in the other. The Berber tribes might choose 
the two. Not a few preferred the 
latter, and believing Moors began to he added 
to the mixed host of warriors—Arabs, Syr- 
jaus, Persians, Copts—that gathered around 
the standard of Musa. He took advantage of 
every situation to establish and angment his 
authority. He patronized the old tradition 
that the Berbers were of the same original 
family with the Arabs. Presently the fnll 
tide of eonversion swept over the plains of 
Mauritania and Numidia, and the Berbers by 
thousands took up the ery of Allah and his 
Prophet. Some of the tribes, however, still 
resisted and fought. Thus especially did the 
Zenetes and the Gomeres, until in the year 
702 they were beaten down in the extreme 
West by the victorious army of Mnsa. 

The great African governor now heeame a 
patron of fleets and navies. 


between 


Notwithstanding 
the suecess which had attended a similar en- 
terprise during the reign of Moawyah, the 
work undertaken by Musa was met with doubt 
and suspicion. But the veteran general was 
not to he diverted from his purpose. He or- 
ganized a company of ship-earpenters, and a 
Moslem fleet was Jaunched from the 
dock-vard of Tunis. The armament went to 
sea, and tor a while seeured much booty. <At 
length, however, the squadron was eaught in 
a storm and dashed to pieces on a rock-bound 
coast. But 
equipped, and not only the shores of Africa, 
but the distant islands of the Mediterranean, 
were coasted by the frechooters of Islam. 
Thus were laid the beginnings of those auda- 


s00Nn 


another armament Was soon 


eious Moorish piracies which have ever since 
vexed the eivilization of the world. 

In the vear 705 the Caliph .Ahdalmalee 
died, and was succeeded by his eldest son 


Watrp. A glanee at the eity of Damascus, 
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which was now the capital and chief glory of 
Islam, would show that the Arabs had hy this 
epoch imbibed largely of the arts and learn- 
ing of surrounding nations. Contact with the 
Greeks had contributed not a little to the de- 
velopment of the philosophic spirit. The 
political organization was mostly copied from 
the Persians, and the same people had contrib- 
uted most of all to form the manners which 
henceforth prevailed in the Arabian court. 
But not all of the grandeur which Islam now 
displayed—not even the major part thereof— 
should be attributed to foreign canses. Tt 


N07 


dishments, the unwarlike Caliph forgot the 
cares of state and abandoned the serviee of 
Mars. 
the arts and muses, and failed not to glorify 
the Prophet's name by an orthodox observance 
vf religious rites. By him the mosque of 
Omar, in Jerusalem, was enlarged and beau- 
tified, and that of Medina was by his orders 
so extended as to Include the tomb of Mo- 
hammed., 

Of similar sort was the enterprise of en- 
larging the Kaiba at Meeea, The adjacent 
buildings were eleared away to make room 


In better moments he gave himself to 


TS oat ESS 


THE KAABA IN MECt'A, 


was the epoch of the Arabie evolution. The 
native genius of the vace burst forth in efflo- 
rescence. The religious fervor kindled by the 
Prophet furnished the motive power of an 
abundant though bigoted activity, which at 
the first displayed itself in heroie conquest and 
afterward in direful cruelty. 

It has been said that the new Caliph Wa- 
led, whose youth had been passed in Damascus, 
was in his manners and tastes more Greek 
than Arabian. Certain it is that he was in- 
dolent in habit and voluptuous in disposition. 
The harem had already hecome one of the 
chief delights of I-lam.  Soothed by its blan- 


for the niore than magnificent strneture which 
the architects of Damascus planned to oeeupy 
the site of the ancient edifice. Not without 
much regret and many conservative murmur: 
ines did the old people of Mecea behold these 
preparations, div which the most venerable 
structure known to the true helevers was to 
he replwed with a new and more stately build- 
ine. At Damascus, likewixe, the Caliph eom- 
memorated his reign by the erection of one 
of the erandest mosques in the Mohammedan 
Finpire, Asa site for this magniticent edifice 
he scleeted the chnreh of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, wherein, since the days of Constantine, 


SOS (NEEM HISiORY, 
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and would 


ie 


foreible possession et thie Tabet 
pay therefor net al tarthine. 

Meanwhile the foreign athiurs of the Caliph- 
ate were left to cenerals and seerctaries, Mos 
lema, one of Waled’s fourteen brothers, made 
a successful campaign into Asia Minor, where 
he besieved and captured the city of Tyana. 
He afterwards carried his vietorious arms into 
Pontus, Armenia, and (ralatia, in all of which 
provinces he reared the Crescent and gathered 
the spoils of war. 

On the side of the 
the empire were enlarged by Moslema’s son, 
Khatiba. 
ernorship of Khorassan, he carried the Crescent 
across the Oxus into Turkestan, where he met 
and defeated a great army of Turks and Tar- 
tars. The city of Bokhara was captured and 
the khan of Chariam driven into Samarcand. 
The city was then besieged hy the courageous 
Khatiba, and after a long investment was 
obliged to surrender. 
erected, and the conqueror himself ascending 
the pulpit explained the doctrines of Islam. 

Still further to the east, another general, 
named Mohammed Ubn Casem, led an army 
of the faithful into India. The kingdom of 
Sinde was successfully invaded. A great bat- 
tle was fought; the Moslems were victorious, 
aul the head of the Indian monarch was sent 
as a trophy to Damascus. 


fast the dominions of 


{laying been appointed to the gov- 


A mosyue Was at onee 


The expedition 
then continued to the east, until the vietori- 
ous standard of the Prophet was erected on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

Tn the far west the emir Musa was. still 
busy with his army and fleet. In the year 
704 a Mohammedan squadron committed rav- 
Jand the 
arvied his banner westward to where 
the spurs of the Atlas deseend into the At- 
lantic. The Fez, Dugnella, 
Moroceo, and Sus were added by suecessive 
conquests, 
extended to where the setting sun easts his 
Jast look at the headlands of Cape Non. 

AGA Musa established 


His administration was so wise and. siinple 


ages in Sardinia and Sicily. On 
emir 


countries of 


The resisthss sway of Islam was 


governor order. 
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thet the Berber tribes soon les the st 
stbyeets. Thy 
Northern Atriea, with) the exeeption of Tin- 


tasal oof hie Wide erst oot 
ettamia—the same being the northern projec 
tion of dand next the strait of Cibraltar—ac- 
kuowledged lis authority aud followed his 
banners. Tt remained tor him, betore bevin- 
ning the conquest of Europe, to subdue the 
Tingitanians by capturing the two cities of 
Ceuta and ‘Tangiers. These fortresses were 
now held by the Cothie Spaniards, whose 
kingdom on the opposite side of the strait was 
thus defended from invasion. 

Musa army and advanced 
against Ceuta, which was held by a strong 
garrison, under cammand of Count Julian. 


The Moslems laid siege to the fortress and sey- 


collected an 


eral musuceessful assaults were made, in which 
It had 
already beeome evident that with the imperfect 
besieging enginery of the Arabs, they would 
be unable to take the citadel. 

At this juncture, however, the Count Ju- 
lian 
wus 


thousands of the assailants were slain. 


committed treason, A correspondence 
opened with Musa, and it was agreed 
that Ceuta should be surrendered to the Mos- 
lems. The treachery also embraced the dcliy- 
ery of the whole kingdom of Andalusia, then 
ruled by the Gothie king Roderic, to the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet! It transpired that 
Count Julian had been the victim of private 
wrongs at the hands of his sovereign, and he 
now sought this method ef squaring the ac- 
connt. Great was the surprise of the veteran 
Musa in having thus opened to his imagina- 
tion the easy eon quest of Spain. 

Meanwhile the great soldier Taric Ibn Said, 
to whom had been assigned the capture of 
Tangiers, had succecded in his work, Those 
ot the earrison who belonged to the Berber 
race were converted to Mobhammedanism, and 
the Christian inhabitants of the city were per- 
mitted to retire into Spain. Musa suspecting 
the sincerity of Count Julian—for the latter 
had represented that the people of Andalusia 
were already ripe for a revolt to overthrow 
of Roderie — now sent. tor 
Tare, and ordered him to cross the strait: in 
the tre 


the covernment 


company with Julian and ascertain 
condition of aflairs in Spam. By summoning 
his friends, the Count seemed to verity the 


represeutations which he had made to Musa. 
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Nor did ‘Faric, in returning to Africa, fail tv 
scour the Spanish coast and carry home a -hip 
load of spoils and temale captives. 
ing his ambassador, Musa at onee wrote 1 
the Cahph, depicting in glowing colors th. 
glorious prospect which opened before tus 
vision in Spain. He implored Waled to per- 
mit him to undertake the conquest of the 
Visigothic kingdom, and the Commander of 
the Faithful was not slow to give his eonsent. 

Accordingly in the spring of the year 711, 
an army under eommanid of Tarie was sent 
across the strait and landed on the opposite 
headland, to whieh the Moslems now eave the 
name of Gebel al Turie, corrupted by modern 
times into Gibraltar. 
ing of the invasion, sent Edeco, one of his 


On ree is - 


IKing Roderic, on hear- 


lieutenants, to bind the audacious strangers 
and throw them into the sea, Edeeo was easily 
defeated by Taric, and his forees scattered. 
Roderie then summoned the nobles of the 
kingdom to rally for defense. Au army of 
ninety thousand men was quickly mustered to 
repel the invaders; but great disaffection pre- 
vailed, chiefly on account of Julian, who in- 
dueed great numbers of the Christians to join 
the Arabs and share in the spoliation of Spain. 

In midsummer the two armies met on the 
opposite banks of the river Guadalete. For 
several days there was continuous skirmishing, 
whieh at last brought on a general battle. 
Victory inclined to the banners of the Chris- 
tians. The field was strewn with sixteen thou- 
sand of the Moslem dead. ‘‘ My brethren,” 
sail Taric, ‘the enemy is before you, the sea 
is behind; whither would ye fly? Follow your 
general! TI am resolved either to lose my lite 
or to trample upon the prostrate king of the 
Romans.” 

Betore the battle was decided, another in- 
terview with Count Julian led to a defeetion 
in the Gothie ranks, and Tarie rallied his 
men with the energy of despair. The Goths 
broke and fled. Roderic, leaping down from 
an absurd ivory ear, in which hy two white 
mules he had been drawn about the field of 
battle, attempted to escape across the Guada- 
Jete and was drawned. His erown and kinely 
robes and chareer were found on the banks 
of the river. 

A short time after this deeisive vietory, the 
city of Cordova was assaulted and taken by a 
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Vu 
whihe continued his vietorions muirel: 
the Siem Morena until he 
et Toledo, which at onee capitulated, 


detachment of the Sameen ar ny. 
Cale to ' 
The 
eonduet of the conqueror was such as to merit 
praise even on the page of modern history. 
The Christians were perniitted to continue their 
Nor 
were the Goths driven trom civil authority, 
hut were allowed to remain in the suberdinate 
ofiees of the kingdom. Expecially were the 
Jews, long and bitterly persecuted by the Chris- 
tans, rejoiced at the fact of deliverance. 

As yet, however, the eollapse of the Gothic 
power was not complete. Some halt-sptrited, 
but tutile, efforts were made to heat back the 
invaders. But Tarie, marehing forth from 
Toledo, earricd his banners to the North until 
the revions of Castile and Leon were added to 
the Moslem eonquests. A few invineible fugi- 
tives retreated into the hill eountry of the As- 
turias, and defied the Arabs to dislodve them. 

Meanwhile Musa, excited and perhaps jeal- 
ous on aceount of the successes of Taric, has- 
tened to cross the strait with a seeond army 
under his own command. 


worship—the priests to officiute as usual. 


Somethiny still re- 
mained for the sword of the master to aceom- 
plish. The fortified cities of Seville and Me- 
rida still remained in the hands of the Goths. 
Both eities were besieged and taken, thongh 
the latter fell only after an ohstinate defense. 
Musa then continued his march to Toledo, 
where it soon beeame apparent that his feel- 
ings toward Tarie were any other than kind 
and generous. The brave general was com- 
pelled to give an exaet account of the treas- 
ures Whieh had fallen into his hands, and was 
then seourged and imprisoned. Having estab- 
lished himself in the capital, the conqueror 
soon planned a campaign avainst the Goths of 
the North. He crossed the Pyrenees, con- 
quered the province of Septimania, fixed his 
frontier at Narbonne, aud retarned in triumph 
to Toledo. 

The remnants of the Gothie power in the 
peninsula were represented after the death of 
Roderic by the prince Theodemir. With him 
a treaty was now made hy which he was al- 
lowed to retain the territories of Murcia and 
Carthagena, and to exereise therein the rights 
of a proevineial governor. The conditions of 
peaee embraced the followin clauses: That 
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Theodemir should not be disturhed or injured 
in his principality; that he should deliver 
seven of his cities tu the Arabs; that he should 
not assist the enenies of the Caliph; that he 
and each of Ins nobles should pay a annual 
tribute into the Moslem treasury. 

Thus did the years 711-714 witness the 
overthrow of the Gothic monarehy of Spain 
and the substitution theretor of the institutions 
of the Arabs. Musa, however, did not long 
survive his trinmph. The same ungencrous 
treatment which he had visited on Tarie was 
now reserved for himself. He fell under the 
suspicion of the court of Damascus and was 
arrested by the messenger of the Caliph. — Llis 
two sons, Adallah and Albdalaziz, were left in 
the governments of Africa and Spain, The 
journey of the veteran Musa into Syria, 
though he was virtually a prisoner was little less 
than a triumphal procession, Befure he could 
reach Damascus the Caliph Waled died, Dut 
his suecessor was eyually unfriendly to Musa. 
The old general was tried on a charge of vanity 
and negleet of duty and was fined two hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold. He was then 
whipped and obliged to stand in disurace 
before the palace, until, condemned to exile, 
he was permitted to depart on a pilgrimage to 
Mecea. The resolute spirit of the aged soldier 
was broken, and he dicd ou reaching the shrine 
of the Prophet. 

In a short time after the conquest Spam 
hecame the most prosperous and civilized eoun- 
try of the West. Manufuetures and commerce 
sprang up. Cordova became a royal scat. 
The city contained six hundred mosques, nine 
hundred baths, and two hundred thousand 
dwellings. Within the limits of the kingdom 
were civlity cities of the first class and three 
hundred of the seeond and third, and the 
banks of the Guadalynivir were adorned with 
twelve thousand hamlets and villages. 

Having thus scenrely established them- 
selves in the Spanish peninsnla, the Arabs 
soon bean to loak for other fields of conquest 
They aspired to the 

Having conquered 


beyond the Pyrenees. 

dominion of all Europe. 
the barbarian kKinedeans north of the Alps, 
they would carry the Crescent down the banks 
of the Danube until the Greek Empire, 
pressed on thee east, aid the west hy the vie- 
turions cvane let. of the Woran, should eol- 
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lapse, and the bauners of Eslam he set up 
around the entire Mediterranean. Such was 
the outline of a purpose which wanted but 
little of fulfilhnent. 

To the north of the Pyrences lay the king- 
dom of the Franks, fallen into decline under 
the last of the Merovingians. The condition 
of the country was such as tu provoke an in- 
rasion by the men of the Sonth. Pepin the 
Tider, mayor of the palace, had died, and after 
a brief contention among his illegitimate chil- 
dren, his rights had deseeuded to Charles, who 
was destined soon to win the sobriquet of the 
Hammer. Fortunate it was for the destinies 
of Christian Europe that the Rois Futneants 
had been dispossessed of the throne of the 
Franks and the power transmitted to one who 
was able to defend it against aggression. 

Tt has already been noted that in the first 
vears of their Spanish ascendency the Arabi- 
ans carricd their arms to the north of the 
Pyrenees and overran Septimania or Langue- 
By degrees the limits of their Frankish 
territory were extended until the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to 
that of the Rhone was included in the Moslem 
dominion. 


doe. 


This realm, however, was hy no means as 
Droad as the ambition of Abdalralman, the 
Arab governor of Spain. To lim it appeared 
that the time had the 
name of the Prophet by adding Western 
Europe to his heritage. He accordingly deter- 
mined to undertake a great expedition against 
the Frankish kingdom. In the vear 721 he 
raised a formidable army and set out on his 
march to the north. Having crossed the Pyre- 
nees he proceeded to the Rhone and laid siege 
to the eity of Arles. The Christian army 
which came forth for its defense was terribly 
defeated on the bank= of the river, and thou- 
suds of the slain and drowned were carried 


now come to honor 


by the swift and arrowy Rhone to the sea, 
Meanwhile the valiant Eudes, duke of Aqui- 
taine, mustered an army at the passage of the 
Caroune, where a second great hattle was 
foueht with 
The Christians were again defeated with the 
loss of many thousands. 


the same result as the former. 


The progress of the Moliammedans northe 
ward had now eontinned uncheeked a distance 
of more than a thousand miles from Gibraltar. 
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Another similar span would have carried the 
Crescent to the borders of Poland and the Seot- 
tish Highlands; and in that event the conjec- 
ture of the sedate Gibbon that the Woran 
would to-day be used as the principal text- 
book in the University of Oxford, would ap- 
pear to be justified. 

Destiny, however, had contrived another 
end. The battle-axe of Charles, the bastard 
son of the elder Pepin, still showed its terri- 
ble edge between Abdalrahman and the goal. 
The Frankish warrior was already hardened 
in the conflicts of twenty-four years of service. 
In the great emergency which was now upon 
the kingdom, it was the policy of Charles to 
let the Arabian torrent diffuse itself before 


attempting to stem the tide. Nor is the sus- 
picion wanting that the delay of the great 
mayor in going forth to meet the enemy was 
partly attributable to his willingness that his 
rival, the duke of Aquitaine, should sutter the 
humiliation of an overthrow at the hands of 
the Mohammedans. 

Meanwhile, Abdalrahman advaneed with- 
out further rexistance to the center of France, 
and pitched his eamp in the plain between 
Tours and Poitiers. TITere, however, he was 
confronted hy the of the Franks. 
Europe was arrayed against Asia and Africa; 
the Cross against the Crescent; Christ against 
Mohammed, For six days of desultory fivht- 
ing, in which each party, apparently conscious 


army 


of the crisis in the atfairs of men, seemed wary 


BATTLE OF TOURS.—Drawn by A. de Neuville. 
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of the other, and forbore to close in the grap- 
ple of death, vietory inclined the rather to the 
banner of Islam; but, on the seventh day of 
the fight, the terrible Germans arose with 
their battle-axes upon the Hvhter soldiery of 
the South and hewed them down by thou- 
sands, Night closed upon victorious Europe. 
Charles had won his sumame of the Hammer; 
for he had beaten the followers of the Prophet 


into the earth. Abdalrahman was slain. In 


the shadows of evening the shattered hosts of 
Spain and Africa gathered in their camps, but 
the Moorish warriors rose against each other 
in the confusion aud darkness, and ere the 
morning light the broken remnants sought 
safety by flight. 


On the morrow the Mo- 


hammedan camp was taken hy the Christians, 
and the spoils of one of the greatest battles 
of history were gathered by the Franks, 

The Arabs hastily retired across the Pyr- 
enees. Count Eudes recovered his province 
of Aquitaine, and all Europe breathed treely 
after exeape from a peril which was never to 
he renewed, 
a century after the death of Mohammed, did 
the invincible valor of the Teutouie race op- 
pore an hupassable barrier to the hitherto vie- 
The triumphant 


Thus, in the vear 752, precively 


torious provress of T-lam,' 


‘Tt woulll lave been supposed that Charles 
Martel woud diave received the highest hon rs 
whieh the Claistian world conld bestaw. Bunt a 
diflerent result followed Wis vietory. In raising 
med oe yaippine lis AYU, le lated heen oblized to 
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eile 
the unlettered ypooples bevond the Pyrenees 
and the Alp: Doean to repair to the Mohuiu- 
median schools to receive an education which 
contd not be obtained in the barbarous insti- 
tutions of the North. 
were scattered by the scholars of Islam, and the 
Crescent taught the Cross the rudiments of art. 


The seeds of learning 
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THe AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


CHAR RoR 1 Se Pee 


B@\HE Aryan nations again | 
claim our attention. Af- 
ter a long sojourn among 
the tribes of Ishmael— 
after following the flam- 
ing Crescent to its zenith 
over the field of Poitters— 
Jet us turn to the peoples north of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, and, taking our stand in 
the great Kincpom OF THE Frayks, trace out 
the course of human affairs in the west of 
Europe. 

The career of Pepin of Heristal, duke of 
the Austrasian Franks, has already been 
sketched in the First Book of the present vol- 
ume. Tt will be remembered that after the bat- 
tle of Laon, A. D. 680, in which conflict his 
brother Martin was killed, Pepin beeame sole 
ruler of the Austrasians. In the years that | 
followed he was engayved in several desultory 
wars with the German tribes on the right bank 
of the Rhine, and in G87 invaded the province 
of Neustria. The fate of this country was 
decided in the battle of Testry, in which Pe- 
Zoman Franee, as the 


pin was victorious. 
northern part of Gant was ealled, vielded to 
Veale bata oh ju 240: 
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the Austrasians; and Duke Pepin was aec- 
knowledged as the sovereign of the Frankish 
empire. 

Tt was now the heyday of the Rois Faine- 
ants. The kingly Donothings still oecupied 
the alleged throne of the Franks. They had, 
however, been gradually reduced to the con- 
dition of puppets in the hands of the power- 
ful mayors of the palace. For reasous of pol- 
icy Pepin chose not to disturb the royal show, 
and the Faineants were kept in nominal au- 
thority. Thus the puny race was lengthened 
out during the so-called reigns of Thierry IIL., 
Davobert I., Clovis HI., Childebert IIL, and 
Dagobert HI. Once a vear, namely, at the 
great national assembly in May, Pepin would 
bring forth the roval manikin, show him to 
the people, and then return him to the villa, 
where he was kept under guard. 

For a quarter of a century (687-712) Pe- 
pin was engaged in almost constant wars with 
the Frisians and Alemanni dwelling on the 
Rhine. The hardest batiles of the period 
were fought with these barbarians, who, after 
many defeats, were subdued by the Frankish 
kine. Tt was, however, in’ the great. fimily 
which lie was about to establish, rather than 


nl) 


HA 


in his wars, that Pepin was destined to dis- 
tinguish himself as one of the chief personages 
of his times. But the founding of his family 
was attended with many troubles. 
his wife Pleetruda, he had a mistress, .Al- 


Besides 


paida, upon whom he lavished the greater 
part of his attentions. A bitter feud was thus 
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obliged to appease publie indignation and pri- 
vate wrath by putting in prison the son of his 
That 
bold and impetuous spirit, however, could not 
long be kept in confinement. Regaining his 
liberty he soon overthrew the regeney which 
Pepin had left to his widow during the minor- 


mistress, afterwards known as Martel. 


MURDER OF GRIMOALD. 


Drawn hy Wot aaudiis, 


ereated in the 
ful and the unlawtul wife of the ruler. In 
these rivalries Alpaida gained the ascendency, 


mayors palace between the law- 


and Plectruda, with ber children, was thrust 


into the baekeround. Finally Grimoale, her 


son. and the heir expectant of Pephes rights, 
was omitrdered, aud tae purty of AT paidat was 


iavelyed in the ermme. The mayor was 


ity of CGaimoald’s son, and scized the mayor- 
alty for himself. 

The carcer of Charles Martel down to the 
battle of Poitiers has already been narrated in 
After that great 
finbade reekless 


the two preceeding Tooks.? 


event dis pridence any 
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pursuit of the Arabs, who, though overthrown 
north of the Pyrenees, were still in full force 
in Spain. He atterwards renewed the war 
with the Arabian emirs, who still retained a 
foothold on the Galle side of the mountains, 
and the intruders were gradually forced out 
of the country. The annexation of Aquitaine 
to the Frankish kingdom followed ; nor was 
there any longer a likelihood that the Sara- 
cens could regain what they had lost within 
the limits of Gaul. Charles continued in au- 
thority until his death. Like his father, how- 
ever, he chose to be recognized as Mayor of 
the Palace rather than as Ning of the Franks. 
The assumption of the latter dignity remained 
for his son and successor, Pepin the Short. 

At his death Charles Martel bequeathed 
his authority to his two heirs, CARLOMAN, who 
received Austrasia, and Pepry, who inherited 
Neustria. The measures by which the latter 
circumvented his brother and became sole 
ruler of the Frankish kingdom have been 
already narrated. Pepin soon took upon him- 
self the title of king. Childeric TIT., the last 
of the Rois Faineants, was sent to the monas- 
tery of Sithien, at Saint Omer, and Pope 
Zachary consented to the substitution of the 
CaARLOVINGIAN for the Merovincran dynasty. 
Pepin was anointed and crowned by Saint 
Bonitace at Soissons, in the year 752. 

It was at this time that the province of 
Septimania, which had been overrun by the 
Mohammedans, finally submitted to the 
Franks. In 753 Pepin entoreed the payment 
of tribute upon the Saxons, and also obliged 
them to receive with civility the Christian 
ministers who had been sent among them. 
At this juncture the relations existing between 
France and Italy were greatly strengthened 
and extended by the favor of the Pope to the 
Carlovingian dynasty. Stephen IE. crossed 
the Alps and visited Pepin, with a view to se- 
curing his aid against the Lombards. Astol- 
phus, the king ef that people, had become 
the oppressor of the papacy, and the Pope 
naturally looked for help to the Most Chris- 
tian King of the Franks. Pepin received 
the great ecclesiastie with as mueh dignity 
as an uncourtly barbarian could be ex- 
pected to maintain. He readily assented to 
lend the powerful aid of the Franks in up- 
holding the dignity and honor of the Church. 


A large army was at once collected and 
led across the mountains to Pavia, where A-- 
tolphus was besieged and brought to bis 
The Lombard king sought carnestly 
for a peace, but it soon appeared that his ear- 
hesthess was in direct ratio to hix fears. For 
no sooner had Pepin consented to vease trom 
hostility and withdrawn bis army than Astol- 
phus repudiated the compact and threatened, 
should he again be disturbed, to capture and 
pillage Rome. But Pepin was a monarch 
whom threats merely excited to belliverency, 
He hastily recrossed the mountains and com- 
pletely broke the power of Astolphus. The 
exarchate of Ravenna was overrun, and that 
province, together with the Pentapoelis, was 
given to Pope Stephen. Thus, in the year 
750, was laid the foundation of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Popes of Rome. 

Five vears later, the chieftain Waifar 
raised 9 revolt in Aquitania. The province 
was declared independent, and the Aquitanians 
defended themselves with great heroism. For 
elght vears Pepin and his Franks were seri- 
ously occupied with the rebellion. Nor did 
the king sueceed in bringing the refractory 
state to submission until he had procured the 
removal of Waitar by assassination. Pepin, 
however, did not Jong survive this crime. He 
diel in 768, and left the kingdom to his two 
sons, Carloman and Karl, or Charles. 

The elder son of the late king of the 
Franks exercised but a small influence on the 
destinies of the state. His 
without the element of ereatness, and his 
early death, which occurred ouly three years 
after that of bis father, cut short any small 
plans of ambition which he may have enter- 
tained. In 771 his vounger brother, secon to 
he known as CrarLeMAGNE, or Charles the 
Great, became sole sovereign of the kingdom 
of the Franks, which now embraced the whole 
of Gaul and the western parts of Germany. 
3ut even this widely extended territory was 
hy no means commensurate with the ambition 
of the young prince who occupied the throne, 
He xoon developed a genius which, alike in 
war and peace, shone with such extraordinary 
luster that its brilHaney flashed into the 
courts of the East. 

Charleinngne appears to have beea one of 
those men of whom Guizot has said that to them 


schses, 


charaeter was 


ble CNIS HISEOTEY, 


“the spectacle of society tn at state of anarchy 
or immobility is revolting and abnost uibear- 
able. Tt oeeasions them: an iitellectual shud- 
They teel 


an nneonyuerable desire to change it, to 


der asa thing that should not be. 


restore order; to introduce something eeneral, 
regular, and permancut into the workd which 
is placed before them. 
often tyrannieal, committing a theusand in- 
iyuities, a thousand errors; tor human weak- 
ness accompanies it. 
power, nevertheless, for it gives to humanity 
by the hand of man a new and powerful 
impulse.” 

In the very beginning of his eareer the 
new sovercizn of the Franks was confronted 
with the necessity of a war with the Lom- 
bards. The aseendency attained by his father 
south of the Alps was about te be lost by the 
ambitions and intrigues of the Lombard king, 
Desiderius. The jealousy between the two 
monarchs was mutual and based upon eauses 


Tremendous power! 


(slorious and salutary 


which medieval kings were very prone to 
Before his accession Prince Karl 
had married Desiderata, daughter of Deside- 
rius; but after becoming king—being offended 
at the conduct of his father-in-law—he sent 
the queen home to her parents, for whom he 
took no pains to conceal his eontempt. For 
his part, Desiderius received and protected 
the nephews of Charlemagne—an act which 


observe. 


seemed to discover a purpose of supporting 
the claims of the family of Carloman.  De- 
siderius also added to his offenses by un- 
friendly vonduet tewards the Pope, whose 
partiality for the Carlovingians was notorions. 
Tt was not likely that Charlemagne would 
permit any indienity offered to the Holy 
Father to pass without adequate punishment. 
The personal anger of the king was combined 
with his religions prejudices, and both were 
excited by the lond call of Pope Adrian I., 
who besought the Frankish monarch te come 
to the resene of the newly established but 
now bnperted patrimony of Saint Peter. 

At the first, Charlemagne, preserving the 
appearmice af peace. sent envoys to Deside- 
rius requesting that that monarch should 
reeard the rights of the Popes but the TLom- 
hard refused, and Charlemagne immediately 
Italy. One 
wry. led hy the king in person, crossed the 


prepared for the invasian of 
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Alps by way of Mont Cenis, and the other 
descended upon Lombardy by way of Saint 
Bernard. On the other side of the mount- 
ains Desiderius made a brave resistance, but 
was soon obliged to tuke refuge within the 
walls of Pavia. Charlemagne at once ad- 
vanced to the siege. The defense was con- 
ducted with obstinate courage. The assaults 
of the Franks were several times repelled, 
and the king of the Franks was obliged to 
sprinkle cool patience on his ardor. Finding 
that the investment was to continue during 
the winter, he converted his camp into a royal 
head-quarters, and built a chapel for the appro- 
priate celebration of the Christmas festivities. 
He then sent for the Queen Hildegarde, a 
Suabian princess whont he had married in- 
stead of the discarded Desiderata, and with 
her made the hours of the siege less tedious. 
Winter wore away and the spring came, and 
still the Lombards held the eity. 

Meanwhile Pope Adrian was all anxiety to 
secure the presence of Charlemagne in Rome. 
The dream of the nuptials of the Holy See 
with the great Frankish bridegroom had risen 
in full splendor npon the vision of the pon- 
tiff, and he would fain make it real by a con- 
summation of the ceremony. Charlemagne 
was induced hy the Romish ambassadors to 
leave the siege of Pavia to his lentenants 
and to hasten forward to the city of St. Peter. 

On approaching the battlements of the 
ancient capital, the Frankish sovereign was 
met hy the magistrates and people, who 
poured forth through the gates to weleome 
their great champion from beyond the mount- 
ains. The children of the schools came in 
processions, carrying palms and singing hymns 
THe was cordially welcomed by the 
Pope, who, with a strange mixture of affee- 
tion and dignity, heaped honors and distine- 
tions on his guest. Ue gave to Charlemagne 
a book containing the canons of the Chureh 
from its foundation to the current date, and 
inseribed upon the title-page a copy of verses 


of praise. 


containing the following anagram: Pope 
Adrian to his must exeellent son, Charle- 


magne, the king. 

For some time the king of the Franks con- 
tinued in conference with the Holy Father at 
Rome. The Pope took all pains during the 
sujourn of his distinguished guest to impress 
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his mind as meh as possible with the pascant 
of the Tinperial city and the specticl of the 
Imperial faith. Tle urged him te continue his 
conquests in the nme of religion, but dissuaded 
him trom incorporating Lombardy with his 
own dominions. \s soon as the conference 
ras at an end, the king returned to his 
eamp before Pavia, and the siege of the 
city was presently brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

The capital of Lombardy was surrendered 
to the Franks. The whole country fell before 
the conyuering arms of the Carlovingian. The 
various dukes and counts, who had hitherto, 
after the German fashion, maintained them- 
selyes ina state of »emi-independence, hastened 
to make their submission, and resistance was at 
anend. The only exception was in the case of 
Arevisius, duke of Beneventum, who for a 
season held himself in hostility. Desiderius 
himself tuken 
Franee, where first at Liége and afterwards 
at Corbie he found leisure to repent of his 
rashness in lifting his arm azuinst Charles 
the Great. 

It appears that his visit to Rome and the 
maguificent and holy things there witnessed 
made a profound impression upon the mind 
of Charlemagne. It should not be forgotten 
that this vreat personage was still in manners 
and purposes but half emerged from barbar- 
ism, and his dispositions were peeuliarly sus- 
ceptible to such influcnees as the adroit Bishop 
of Rome was able to bring to bear. The Holy 
see at this time made the diseovery that the 
presentation of moral truth and obligation to 
the barbarian imagination was less eficetive 
than splendid shows and gilded ceremonice. 
she therefore adopted pageant instead of mo- 
ra} expostulation, and eonverted the barbarians 


wis prisoner und led into 


with spectacles. 

Atter tarrying at Rome until the spring of 
774. Charlemagne returned to France. ffav- 
ing satisfactorily regulated the affairs of Italy, 
he now conceived the plan of extending the 
empire of rcHvion in the opposite directions of 
Saxony and Spain. In furtherance of this 
purpose he convened at Paderborn, in the year 
777, a general assembly of his people, and 
there the scheme of conquest was matured. 
The German chiefs had venerally obeyed his 
summons and were present at the assembly, but 
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Wittikind. hing of the Saxons, was conspicu- 
ous by absence? 

Charlemagne bad already had oeeasion to 
note the obstinacy of the Saxon people. Of 
all the barbarians these were most sullen in 
their refusal to aecept the doctrine and praec- 
tice of Christianity. As carly as 772 the king 
of the Franks had felt constrained to make 
war on the tribes dwelling north of the Ethe. 
Ie invaded Saxony, wasted the country with 
fire and sword, captured the fortress of Ehres- 
burg, and overthrew the great idel whom the 
pagans ealled Jiminsul.* These offenses, how- 
ever, rather exeited than allaved the bellig- 
erent spirit of the Saxons, who heneetorth 
lost no opportunity to repay the Christian 
Franks tor the injuries which they had 
inflicted. The border of the Elbe became 
a scene of constant depredation, inroad, 
and destruction of villages and towns. The 
fieree Saxons stayed not their hands where- 
ever they could find the hamlets of their 
recreant countrymen, who had betrayed the 
faith of their pagan fathers. 

Such were the antecedents of the contest 
which Charlemagne was now about to under- 
take with the barbarians of the North. The 
subjugation of Saxony became indispensable 
to the peace and satety of the kingdom, and 
it was manifest that no conquest eould be ef- 
fectual which did not include the substitution 
of Christianity for paganism. The Saxons 
fought not only fer national independence, 
but for the whole myth and tradition cf the 
race. The Franks, on the other 
hand, entered the conflict under the full in- 


German 


'Tt was at this assembly of the Saxon chiefs 
that Charlemagne gave his refractory subjects 
their option of baptism or the sword. The im- 
penitent barbarians, vielding in action but obdu- 
rate in mind, were compelled to kneel down at 
the bank of a stream while the priests who ae- 
companied Charlemagne’s army poured water 
npon their heads and pronounced the bap- 
tismal ritual. The king soon had cause to 
learn the inefficieney of such a eonversion from 
paganism. 

‘It appears that the effigy ealled Irminsul 
(German, Hi rremenn-Sirle, or Herrmann’s Pillar) 
was so named in honor of the great hero Armin- 
ius, who, by the destruction of the legions of Va- 
rus see Vol. 1L., p. 272), had made Imperial Rome 
it while for her safety. On this great feat of the 
{ran arms Saxon patriotism had reared a 
pauai superstition. 
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will the combatants were not unlike, bei. « 
the same blood and proclivities, The strugel: 
was destined to continue with varying vicissi 


fluence of a new-born religious zeal not unlike 


that which had fired the Saracens in the con- 


quests of Islam. In courave and indomitable 


THE SAXONS, 


CHARLEMAGNE INFLICTING BAPTISM UPON 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 
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tudes for more than a quarter of a century, 
and to end with the triumph of the Franks, 

In beginning the war Charlemagne adopted 
the policy of military oceupation. Wherever 
he made a conquest he built a fortress and 
lett a garrison. By the side of every castle 
rose a church, and at the right hand of every 
Frankish chieftain stood a priest. But vietory 
under such cirenmetances and over such a foe 
could not insure permanency. As soon as the 
march was resumed into another distriet the 
pagans rose as if trom the carth behind the 
They stormed his castles, burned 
the churches, slauehtered the garrisons, and 


conqueror. 


saerificcd the priests and missionaries to the 
gods of the North. 

In the midst of these bloody scenes the 
priest wus more audacious than the soldier, 
The missionaries in the very face of death 
made their way into the Saxon woods and 
preached the gospel to the barbarians. — It 
yas, however, a gospel of the sword rather 
than of A certain priest, named 
Saint Liebwin, made his way to the banks of 
the Weser, and warned the general assembly 
of the Saxons to make peace with the power- 
ful prince, who, as the captain of heaven’s 
army, was about to tall upon them. ‘The 
idols ye worship,” said the priest, “live not, 
neither do they perceive: they are the work 
of men’s hands; they can do naught either 
for themselves or for others. Whieretore the 
one God, good and just, having conpassion 
on your errors, hath scent me unto you. If 
ye put not away your iniquity TF foretell unto 
you a trouble that ve do not expect, and that 
the King of Tleaven hath ordained atoretime ; 
there shall come a prince, strong and wise 
and indefatigable, not from afar, but) from 
nigh at hand, to fall upon you like a torrent, 
in order to soften your hard hearts and bow 
down your proud heads. At one rush he 
shall invade the country; he shall lay at waste 
with away your 
wives and children into captivity.” 

So great a rave followed this denunciatory 
prophecy that many rushed into the forest 


peace. 


fire and sword and carry 


and bevan to cut sticks on which to impale 
the priest alive; but a certain prince, Buto, 
appealed to the assembly of ehiefs to respect 
the sacred rights of embassy. So Liebwin es- 
eaped with his lite. 
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The Saxon nation at this time consisted of 
three or four different populations, These 
were the Mastphalians, the Westphalians, the 
Angrians, and the North-Albingians—though 
the latter were sometimes classified as a dis- 
tinct people. Hach of these principal nations 
was subdivided: into many tribes, each with 
Char- 
lemagne was thoroughly familiar with this 
Geran constitution of society, and well un- 
derstood how to avail himself of the feuds 
and jealousies of the Saxon people. He 
adopted the plan of making war upon each 
tribe separately, and of preventing, as far as 
possible, any cohesion of the nation as a 
whole. Tfa given chieftain could be induced 
to submit and to accept Christianity, the 
king would treat with him separately and 
make peace on terms fayorahle to the tribe; 
and if others offered a stubborn resistance, 
they were punished with more than the usual 
severity. 
Saxons nde common 


its own chieftain and local institutions. 


In a general way, however, the 
vause against the in- 
vuder, and in doing so they found a leader 
worthy of the German name. 

WIrTikKiIxy, son of Wernekind, king of the 
Saxons north of the Elbe, appeared as the 
national here. Besides his own hereditary 
rights and abilities as a chieftain, his relation 
with the surrounding states was such as to 
make him a formidable foe. fle had married 
the sister of Siegfried, king of the Danes, and 
was in close allianee with Rathod, king of the 
He it was who now, in the year 
777, retused to attend the assembly of chiefs 
called by Charlemagne at Paderborn; and hy 
his refusal gave notice of his open hoatility to 
the king of the Franks. 

The previous disturbances of his country 
had made it necessary for Wittikind to find 
refuge with his brother-in-law, the king of 
the Danes. 
ever, he directed the council of the Saxon 
chiefs and encouraged them to a renewal of 
their rehelttion. 


Frisians. 


From this vantage-ground, how- 


Following his advice, the peo- 
ple again rushed to arms, and the Franks re- 
coiled from the fury of their assaults, In 
778 the barbarian army adyanced to the 
thine, and destroyed nearly all the towns and 
villages on the right bank of that river from 
Cologne to the mouth of the Moselle. No 
age, sex, or condition was spared by the 
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bloody swords of the enraged pagans. The 
Frankish forees met the insurgent barbarians 
on the Rhenish frontier, and for three years 
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The revolted tribes fell back from the Rhine 
Many of the 
and aecepted reconcilia- 


and were driven to submission. 
chiefs sought peace, 


CUTTING DOWN A SACRED OAK OF THE SAXONS. 
Drawn by H. Leutemann. 


the struggle with them continued almost with- 
ont cessation. 

Gradually, however, the superior dis- 
cipline and equipment of the Franks tri- 
umphed over the obstinacy of their enemy. 


tion with the king on condition of professing 
the Christian faith and receiving baptism. 
Wittikind returned into Denmark; but the 


\ rae an rec . 5 
poline Si efried was now anxious for peace, 


and the Saxon king was obliged for a season 


524 


to make his head-quarters among the North- 
men. Within a year, however, he again 
crossed into Saxony and incited his country- 
men to another revolt. In 82 Charlemagne’s 
arinies were twice deteated on the banks of 
the Weser, and the king himecl! was obliged 
to take the field. Unable to meet his great 
enemy, Wittikind again tled to the Northmen, 
and the brunt of the king's hostility tell upon 
those who had participated im the revolt, 
Four thousand five hundred of the 
were brought together at Werden, 
river Aller, and were all beheaded by the or- 
ders of Charlemagne. Having thus soaked 
the river banks in blood, the king retired 
into France and made his winter quarters at 
Thionville.' 

The terrible vengeance taken by the king 
of the Franks was by no means sutheient to 
terrify the now desperate Saxons. On the 
contrary, their anger and determination rose 
to a greater height than ever. During the 
winter of 782-83 the tribes again revolted, 
and held out against the most persistent cf 
forts of Charlemagne till 785. In the latter 
year the king’s victories were more decisive, 
and it seemed that the pagans must finally 
submit. 
the castle of Ehresburg, and from that strong- 
hold sent out one expedition after another to 
overawe the rebellious tribes. 

Charlemagne had now learned what tho 
barbarie despair of the pagan Saxons was 
able in war. Nor did he lack that 
kingly prudence upon whieh the desire for 
personal vengeance was made to wait in pa- 
tienee. He adopted diplomacy where foree 
had failed. He sent aeross the Elhe a distin- 
gnished embassy to the place where Wittikind 


Saxons 
on the 


The king took up his residence at 


to do 


had his camp, and invited that austere war- 
rior and his friend, the chieftain Abbio, to 
come to him under protection and to eonfer 
on the interests of Saxony. At first the great 


'Tlistory has her pictures and contrasts. It 
was on this same river Weser that Charlemagne, 
on a previous oecasion, had gathered an entire 
tribe of the barbarians for wholesale baptism. 
The program was uniqne, the ceremony expedi- 
tious. The Church militant stood on the shore; 
a priest lifted up the cross, and the ministrants 
poured water on the penitent Saxons as they 
waded across the river. On this oceasion Charle- 
magne tried a baptism of blood. 
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barbarian feared to trust himself to the good 
faith of his toeman, bnt was finally induced to 
accept the invitation, He accordingly pre- 
sented himself to the king at the palace of 
Attigny, and so considerate was the reception 
extended by Charlemagne, and so favorable 
the protlered conditions of peaee, that Witti- 
kind was induced to aeeept them for himself 
and his eountrymen. He aeeordingly pro- 
fessed the Christian faith and underwent the 
nite of baptism. He reeeived at the hands of 
Charlemagne a full amnesty and the title of 
Dnke of Saxony, though the sovereignty was 
thenceforth to be lodged with the king of the 
Franks. 

Wittikind ever faithfully observed the 
conditions to which he had pledged his honor. 
So exemplary was his life, so traetable his 
disposition under the teaehing of the priests, 
that some of the old chroniclers added his 
name to the ealendar of the saints. In the 
year SOT he was killed in a battle with Ger- 
old, duke of Suabia, and the tomb of the old 
Saxon hero is still to be seen at Ratisbonne. 
Nor is the tradition wanting that the great 
House of Capet, destined, after two centnries, 
to supplant the Carlovingian dynasty on the 
throne of Franee, had Wittikind for its an- 
eestor; for the legend runs that he was the 
father of Robert the Strong, great-grandfather 
of Hugh Capet. 

But the pacifieation of Saxony was not 
eompleted by the action of Wittikind. The 
old spirit of paganism was not to be extin- 
, guished by a single act. Through a series of 
| years insnrreetions broke out here and there, 
| and were snppressed with not a little diffienlty 

and bloodshed. In some instances the king 
| found it neeessary to remove whole tribes to 
other territories, and to fill their plaees with 
Christian, at least Frankish, colonists, 
Nevertheless it was not doubtful after the 
surrender of Wittikind, that the conquest of 
Saxony was virtually aeeomplished, and Char- 
lemagne might with propriety eonsider the 
country beyond the Elbe as an integral part 
of his growing empire. 

The task of Charlemagne on the German 
side of Gaul was by no means completed. 
Many of the populations whieh had already 
heen subdued continued in a state of turbu- 
| lence, and the utmost vigilance of the king 
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was necessary to keep them in tolerable sub- 
ordination to authority. The Frisians had to 
be redueed by force of arms, and only then 
consented to a sullen peace. On the distant 
horizon of the north and east Jay the till 
more savage peoples—the Avars, the Huns, 
the Slavonians, the Bulgarians, and the 


Danes—all bearing dewn trom their several 
quarters of the compass upon the frontiers of 
Nothing less than the 
most strenuous activity and warlike genius of | brought to her lord a royal son, who re- 


the Frankish empire. 
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successful warfare with the savage races who 
came upon him from the north and cast, and 
to give them a permanent check. Viewed 
with respect to the general destinies of his 
ave, the king of the Franks may properly be 
vtulled the Stayer ot Barbarism. 

In the year 751 Charlemagne found a con- 
spicuous oceasion on which again to recognize 


and honor the majesty or the Pope. Four 
vears previously Queen Hildegarde had 


Charlemagne was requisite to hurl back the 
barbarian races to their own dominions, and 
to keep a solid front on the side of barbarism. 

The monarch proved equal to every emer- 
gency. In his contests with the more distant 
nations he had the advantage of a Germanic 
Before 
a barbarian army could inflict a wound on 
any vital part of the dominion it must trav- 
erse Saxony or some frontier state 
which the king had established as a break- 
water between himself and the wild oeean 
beyond. He thus was enabled to earry on 


barrier between himself and the foe. 


other 


BAPTISM OF BARBARIANS IN THE WESER. 


ceived the name of Pepin, and who was now 
The 
rite was administered to the Carloyingian 
scion, and he was anointed hy the Holy 
Father as King of Italy—this title being con- 
ferred out of deterence to the Pope’s advice 
that Lombardy should not be incorporated 
with the kingdom of the Franks. 

Meanwhile, on the south-west, events had 
taken place of but little less importance than 
those which were happeuing on the Elbe, the 
Rhine, and the Weser. The torty years fol- 
lowing the battle of Poitiers had witnessed 


presented to Pope Adrian for haptism. 


mah) CENTER AE FEES OTS 


but few disturbances along the Sypumish) tron. 
Caauk. The Mohiun- 
coming to oa better understanding, 


tier of Christinus aud 
medaus 
and having a tolerable resard for each other's 
rights, liad maintuined a thir degree of peace. 
With the aeeession of Charlemagne, however, 
the ambitions of the Franks amd the jealous- 
fes of the Saracens had in a measure revived. 
The one, perhaps, caerished the dream of 
an carly expulsion of the © Mohammedans 
from Europe, and the other looked with ill- 
eoncealed chinity at the rapid progress and 
overwhelming intlucnce of the harbariaa Em- 
peror on the other side of the Pyrences. Nor 
wnight it well be forgotten or forgiven that he 
was the grandson of that other Charles, at 
whose hands the great Abdalrahman had met 
his fate. 

Mixed with these general motives was a 
spevitic act of treason. 
777 had convencd at the assembly of Pader- 
horn was a certain [bn al Arabi, the Saracen 
Having a difficulty 
with the Caliph, he sought the aid of the 
Christian Franks, and weuld fain make com- 
mon cause with them against the Mohammed- 
For this reason came he to the assembly 
called by Charlemagne. 

The king of the Franks was quick to seize 
the opportunity thus afforded of extending his 
dominions on the side of Spain. Though still 
embarrassed with his german wars, he gladly 
accepted the invitation of Ibn al Arabi to he- 
eome his champion and avenger. 

In the spring of 787 the Frankish sover- 
eign, having divided his army into two parts, 


Among those who in 


governor of Saragossa, 


ans. 


as in the Vtalian campaign, set out on the 
One 
troops, under command of Duke Bernard, 
was directed to seek the castern passes of the 
Pyrenees, and traverse the peninsula by way 
The 
other division, led by Charlemagne in person, 
was to pass to the west, enter Spain by the 
valley of Roneesvalles, and mareh by way 
of Pampeluna to the place of meeting before 
the wall~ of Saragossa. 


Spanish expedition. division of his 


of Gerona and Barcelona to Saragossa. 


Tn carrying out lis 
own part of the campaign, Charlemagne trav- 
ersed the provinces of Aquitaine and Vasco- 
nia, at this time rule) by Duke Lupus IL, 
son of that Duke Watlar whe will he recalled 
asa formidable gutazonist of Pepin the Short. 
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The reigning prince was descended from the 
Meroyvingians, and could neither by blood kin- 
ship oor political inclination be expected to 
favor the cause of the Carlovingian conqueror, 
The latter, however, soothed Duke Lupus, 
and by generous treaument secured fram him 
an oath of fealty. But the event soon showed 
that the pledge was given with the mental 
reservation to break it as cireun- 
stunces might seem to warrant the act of 
pertidy. 

After this brief but detention 
Charlemagne hurried forward to prosecute his 


soon as 


necessary 
work in Spain. Passing through the valley 
of Roncesvalles, he arrived before Pampeluna, 
and received the surrender of that city; for 
the Arab governor deemed himself ill able to 
niike a successful defense against the Franks. 
The kine then pressed forward ta Saragossa, 
where he expected to receive a similar surren- 
der at the hands of his friend Ibn al Arabi. 
But as has so many times occurred in the his- 
tory of the world, the recreant governor had 
promised more than he eould fulfill. It was 
one thing to agree and another to deliver. 
For, in the mean time, the old Arab spirit 
Was thoroughly aroused from its dream of 
The local quarrels of these ambitious 
towns of the Western Caliphate were suddenly 
hushed in the presence of the common danger. 
The Saracens rushed forward to the suceor of 
Saragossa, and Charlemagne found that he 
must take by a serious sieze—should he be able 
to take ut all—the prize which the officious 
Arabi was to have delivered with such 
facility. 

Tia short time there was a greater scareity 
of provisions outside than inside the walls. 
The besiegers were constantly beset by new 


peace. 


bodies of troops arriving from various parts 
of the peninsula. Diseases broke out in the 
eamp of the Franks, and they found them- 
selves more cndangered by the invisible 
plagues of the air than by the swords of the 
Saracens. At the same time intelligenee came 
that the Saxons on the opposite side of the 
kingdom had avatn risen in arms, and were 
threatening to undo the entire work of con- 
quest on the north-east. It was, therefore, fortu- 
nate tor Charlemagne that at this junetnre the 
Arabs sought to open negotiations. The king 


vladly accepted their uffer of a large ransom 
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to be paid in gold aud guaranteed hy hostages | lives in the engagement. 


in lieu of the besieged city. Such an offer 
gave him a guod excuse for the abandonment 
of an enterprise which would soon have had 
to be given up without even a show of success, 

As soon, therefore, as a settlement had 
been effected with the authorities of Sara- 
gossa, Charlemagne began a retreat out of 
Spain. On arriving at Pampeluna, he or- 
dered the walls of the city to be leveled 
with the ground, in order that any future 


yes 


fe pemngp en = 


' 
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YP TAAL E 


TIIE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY OF 


{ 


| 


Fiend 


Evinhard, master 
of the king’s household; Anselm, count of 
the palace ; and the chivalric Roland, prefect 
of Brittany, and greatest knight of his 
tines, the Nor was 
Charlemagne in any condition to tum upon 
the mountain cuerrillas who had thus atHicted 
his army. He was obliged to continue his 
mareh and leave the Basques to the full en- 
joyment of their vietory. 


were among slain, 


Though Charlemagne was not able to pun- 


LONCESY ALLES. 


Drawn by H. Vogel. 


revolt of the people might be attended with 
greater hazard. The kine's army then recn- 
tered the passes ot Roncesvalles, aud had 
partly escaped through the defiles when the 
Basyues, haying taken the 
heizhts, began to hurl down upon the soldiers 
in the pass huge masses of stone The cis- 
comfiture of those who constituted the rear- 
guard of the army was complete. 


possession of 


Very few 
of the Franks escaped from their dangerous 
situation. The Basques fell upon the baygage- 
train and captured a great amount of booty. 


Several of Charlemagne’s captains lost their 


ish the mountaineers of Vaseonia for their 
perfidy in the affair of Ronecesvalles, he failed 
not to take vengeance upon the people of 
Aquitaine, Duke Lupus, who was thought 
to have had a hand in the insurrection, was 


The defeat of the Franks in the passes of 
Roncesvalles gave rise toa cycle of heroic legends, 
some of which are still popular in the south of 
Franve. The Song of Roland, reciting the exploits 
and tragie death of that hero, lecame a favorite 
with his countrymen, and was chanted hy the sol- 
diers as an inspiration to victory, The men of 
William the Conqueror sang the hymn as they 
marched to the battle of Hastings. 


CONDI SES Te TEES ONS, 
seized and dianged. The lives of lis two sons 
were spared ouly on comdiion of vaesthase, 
But while Aquitaine was thus reduced) toa 
dependency, the politie King took pains that 
the province should =] le beth suticiently 
free tu constitute a bulwark auainst the Arabs. 
The national vanity of the Aquitaiians was 
flattered with the rule of a uative duke, but 
the real purpose of sucha concession Was the 
making of a defense against the Andalusian 
Arabs. 

During his absence on the Spanish cam- 
paign Queen Tildegarde added another son to 
the reval louschold. The child received the 
name of Louis, and was afterwards known as 
the Dehousir. In 7s. the child, then three 
years of age, was taken with his brother Pepin 
to Rome, and was anointed by the Pope as 
King of Aquitaine. Within less than a year 
he was taken by the courtiers to his own prov- 
ince. In order that the faree might be as 
imposing as possible the chikl was clad in 
armor, mounted on a hose, and conducted 
by his councilors to the reyal seat of govern- 
ment. The administration of the 
Aquitania was heneetorth conducted in Louis's 
name, though the real authority proceeded 
from the court of Charlemagne. 

One of the leading principles in the policy 
of the king of France was the establislinient 
of a secure frontier around his empire. Tn 


afthirs of 


this work he was measurably successful. From 
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the eastern berders of the Frankish dominions 
back 
aginst the borders of the Empire of the East. 


the Huns and Slavenians were driven 
The Saracens were conlined ta Spain and the 
On all sides 
a boundary was so well established as to se- 


ishinds of Corsica and Siudinia. 


cure copipirative exemption from foreign 
invasion, In the mean time the kine had 


found it desirable to transfer the seat of gov- 
crinnent to his new capital of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which was favorably situated on the side of 
At 
this place the court of the monarch became 
the most important, If not the most splendid, 
in all Cliristendom, 


the kingdom next the Gorman peoples. 


Whither came embassies 
hearing presents from the great potentates of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Neither the em- 
perors of the East nor the Caliphs of Baghdad 
failed to respect in this way their fellow sov- 
ereign of the West. So great had been his 
activity and so signal his success, both in war 
and in peace, that by the close of the eighth 
century Charlemagne had taken and held a 
rank amouy the greatest monarchs of the ave.! 

In the year 799 intelligence was brought 
to Aix-la-chapelle of serious and most dis- 
Tt was said that a 
hand of couspirators had been organized, that 
Pope Leo HE had been attacked, that his 
eves und his tongue had been cut out, and 
himself shut up in the castle of Saint Eras 
The intention of the Holy Father, thus 


eracetul riots at Rome. 


Ws. 


MAs jllustrative of the prodigious auilitary activity of Charlenmene the following table of his sift 


three campaigns is here appended, 


SYNOPSIS OF THE VFIFTY-THREE CAMPATGONS OF CEEAVREEM VGN, 


AGAINST WHaT EXSEMY. HOW CuNDUCTED. 


Zz 
° 
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The Aquitatiaus. 
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2The Saxvons  ... 
i The Lom.urds 
The Som, 
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Beyond the Weser 
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my the Tin 
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Che the ble 
sf tote ted ty his generals, 


setae hopes 
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Helin: Po= ten NTs ieee, 
ett Sy ws fer Th atastoeeny 
ean ates tye Power } ile utd the Oder, 
vefjhten acd Plannbe and Raw 


rtd}. Kare Lents 


= AGAINST WHaT EVEMY. Is CoNDUCTED, 


J bTosses \ipste Pavia and Verona. 


wb ta Blbe atid the Weser, 


2s 7 The Arabs . Conducted by King Pepin. 
wy The Saxons Jon the Lower Elbe and Weser. 

Tm The Ambs of Spain.’Condneted by his son Louis. 

TUS The Saxons Beyond the Elhe. 

S01 The Lombards... Conducted ly his son Pepin. 

+801 The Arabs of spain Condneted by his son Louis. 

dso The saasens 2.00.0 Condueted by his sens, 

Moor The same, wo... (| Betwoun the Elbe and the Oder, 

esos The Slavenians 6. Comdlueted by his son Chiurles. 
sty The Siume Ass if 2 eS 

SUE Srpaeetis op Corsica 


fondue ted by his sou Pepin. 
“son Phe Arabs of spam Condnmeted by lis som Ronis, 
SUT saracais ol Corsiva Comdneted by his venerals. 
Sol the Arabs of spain se be ce 
Csos Dinies vied Noting tis eo Ss u 
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On the Elbe und the Oder, 
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brutally treated, was announced to appeal to 
the king of the Franks as the defender of the 
insnited Church. In a short time his Holiness 
came in person to Paderborn, and poured out 
his grievances in the ready ear of Charle- 
magne, Nor was it doubtful that the latter 
would uphold the cause of the Pope with all 
the resources at his command. Having tar- 
ried fora brief season in the Frankish domin- 
ions, Leo returned to Rome. 


| the sanctuary of the apostle. 


uy 


Some time was 
spent in examining the charges made by and 
against the Pope. Two monks, sent by the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, brought to the grent 
Carlovingian the blessing of their master and 
the keys of the Holy Sepuleher, Finally, on 
Christmas day, when the king came into the 
basilica to attend the ecclebration of 
even as he was howing down to offer prayer, 
Pope Leo placed upon his head the golden 


Mites, 


DEATH OF ROLAND, 


The first months of the year S00 were 
spent by the king in fhe usual affhirs of goy- 
ernment; but in midsummer he announced to 
the national assembly his purpose of making 
another visit to Italy. The journey was un- 
dertaken in the autumn, and late in Novem- 
ber the king arrived before the walls of 
Rome. The Pope came forth and received 
him with every mark of obsequious favor. 
He was led into the eity and given a recep- 
tion on the steps of the basilica of Saint 
Peter, from which place, followed by the 
shouts of the multitude, he was taken into 


crown of the Empire, while the people shouted, 
“ Tong life and victory to Charles Augustus, 
erowned by God, the great and pacific Em- 
peror of the Romans!” Charles assumed to 
he astonished at the erowning and the procla- 
mation. He even declared that, had he 
known of what was Intended, he would not 
have entered the church, even to attend the 
Christmas festivities. But his faculties were 
not sutticiently confused or his humility suffi- 
ciently shocked to prevent him from paying 
adoration to the Pope, according to the old- 
the coronation of the em- 


time method at 


Nor did he thil 
quish his tide of Pandeian of Rome, and te 


perors. thereatter to relin- 


assume that of Miipercr and Ausustus. Tt ean 
not reasonably be doubted that the whole 
tableau and ceremony had been arranged by 
Leo and Charhanacne on the oceasion of the 
recent visit of the former to France, 

Tt was now clear that a principal clement 
in the mutual admiration of the Holy See 
and the kine of the Franks was the projeet to 
restore the Empire of the West. The scheme 
met with a favorable reception, especially in 
ltaly, where the Popes and Bishops became 
couspiciously obsequious to their great ally 
of the Alps. It 
mained for the Emperors of the East to ex- 


and supporter north re- 
hibit their jealousy over an event which they 
were dinpotent to hinder. But Charlemagne 
vould well atford te veil under a kingly snav- 
ity and prudent ambiguity his contempt tor 


lis 


. . . ° 
commen tions with the eastern emperors 


the imbecile rulers ot’ Constantinople. 


were accordingly couched in polite and con- 
ciliatory language, such as might well turn 
aside thelr enmity or even provoke their ad- 
niiration. 
open rupture with the effete political power 


By such means he avoided any 


which trom the palace of Constantinople =till 
claimed to be the Empire of the Cresars. 

In the internal affairs of his government, 
no less than in his foreicn wars, Charlemacne 
exhibited a genius of the highest order, By 
the cluse of the eighth century, his conquests 
had made him master of the whole country 
fram the Elbe to the Ebro, from the North 
Sea to the sel- 
ghan, France, Switzerland, and the northern 
parts of Italy and Spain were included im his 
dominions, 


Mediterranean, Germany, 


At his aceession to power the 
diverse hostile tribes inhabiting these wide 
domains were but half emerged from har- 
barism. The Emperor of the Franks imposed 
upon himself the hereulean task of civilzing 
these perturbed nations, and of giving to 
them the advantaves of a regular government, 

It was imposible in the nature of things 
that even the nin-terful spirit of Charlemacne 
should sueeced at ones in eiving order and 
rest to the barbaric SOeTOty of Western Fu- 
rope, The genius of confusion still ~trugeled 
with the spirit of cosmos, and the evolution 


of regular forms was slow and painful. The 


| 


| 
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administration was one of adaptation and ex- 
pedients, Whatever the Emperor found to be 
practically available in carrying out his man- 
dates, that he retained as a purt of his admin- 
Whatever failed was re- 
The king struggled like a Titan with 
Wher- 


ever the superhuman energies of his will were 


istrative system. 
jected. 


the elements of disorder around him. 


manifested, there peace and quiet reigned for 
a season. But uo sooner would the imperial 


presence be turned to some other quarter of 


the kingdom than the old vielenee would 
reassert itself, and the reign of chaos would 


bevin anew. 

The ettorts of the Emperor to form his sub- 
jects into a single nation and voyvernment 
were beset with special difficulties. The peo- 
ple of his empire spoke many languages. 
Their institutions were dissimilar; their prog- 
In some of the 
states the authority was in the hands of as- 
semblics of freemen; in others, military chief- 
tains held the chief authority. No fewer 
than four class distinctions were recognized in 
First, there were the Freemen: that 
ix, those who, acknowledging no superior or 
patron, held their lands and life as if by their 
own inherent right. The class was 
composed of those who were known as Luedes, 
Fideles, Antrustiona, ete.; that is, those who 


ress and civilization variable. 


society. 


second 


were connected with a superior, to whom they 
owed fealty asx to a chief or lord, and from 
whom they accepted and held their lands. 
Third, Freedmen; that is, those who had, for 
some signal act of service or as an act of 
favor, been raised from serfdom to a condition 
of dependence upon some leader or chief to 
whom they attached themselves in war, and 
near whom they resided in peace. Fourth, 
Slaves: that is, those who, heing the original 
occupants of the soil, had been redneed to 
bondage on the conquest of the country, or 
those who, taken eaptive in war, were con- 
verted by the eaptors into serfs, 

But these classex were by no means fixed. 
Many of the people sank from a higher to a 
Jower level: a Jower to a 
Weak Freemen would attach them- 
selves to some distinguished Jeader and he- 
Antrustions— 
wonld not only aehieve their 
emancipation, but would themselves eonquer 


some rose from 


higher. 
come 


his vassals, Ambitious 


even Slaves 
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estates and beeome independent. It was with 
this vast, inorganic, and shifting mass that 
Charlemagne had to deal, and it was out of 
this heterogeneous material that he labored to 
create a great and stable state. 

The Frankish Emperor was by no means 11 
theorist. Ilowever anxious he may have heen 
to see a regular system of authority estab- 
lished over the peoples whom he ruled, he was 
preéminently willing to be tanght by cirewn- 
stanees. TTlowever eager he was to govern by 
reason and law, he none the less retained the 
sanction of force as the means of preserving 
order. In an epoeh of transition, while the 
winds of barbarism blew from all quarters of 
the compass and met in his capital, he opposed 
to their furv the barrier of his will, saying, 
“Thus far, but no farther.” 
enabled, by personal energy, sternnes= of de- 
eision, and inveterate activity, to build up in 
a boisterous age the fabrie of a colossal mon- 
archy, well worthy to rival the Empire of the 
Cresars. In all his methods and work there 
were, of course, the inherent vices of absolute 
power; hut the system established by Charle- 
magne was the best that the times would bear 
or the people were able to receive. 

If we look more elosely into the nature of 
the Imperial administration, we shall find first 
of all the eentral government established at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 
here held his court; here summoned lis min- 


He was thus 


Here the Emperor reigned ; 
isters to eouneil. Beside those dignitaries who 
were immediately associated with him in the 
government, hy whom he dispensed his au- 
thority, and upon whose jndgment he relied 
somewhat in conducting the atlairs of state, 
the general assemblies, composed of the ehief 
men from all parts of the kingdom, consti- 
tuted a notable feature of the politieal system, 
Aceording to the judgment of modern histo- 
rians, indeed, the national councils of Charle- 
magne were the distinguishing characteristic 
of his reign. No fewer than thirty-five of 
these preat assemblies were convened hy royal 
authority. Sometimes one city and sometimes 
another was named as the place of the eoun- 
eil, Worms, Valenciennes, Geneva, Pader- 
born, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Thionville were in 
turn selected as the seat of the assemblies. 
Many of the dukes and counts answered the 
ediet of the king with great reluetance; but 


the Emperor's overwhelming intluenee was gen- 
erally sufficient to seeure a larve attendance. 
The meetings, when eonyened, were in the 
mature of congresses, in which measures were 
proposed and debated atter the manner of 
wore recent times. It was the wish of Char- 
lomagne to make his chiefs and nobles partie- 
ipants in the government, and to concede to 
thera such freedom of expression as might at 
least. enable him to apprehend the wishes of 
the people. 

fn regard, however, to the measnres dis- 
cussed by the assemblies, the right of propos- 
ing the same was reserved by the king. It 
does not appear that at any time the initiative 
of legislative action might he taken by the 
assembly itself. Every thine waited on the 
pleasure of the sovereiyn, who wrote out and 
laid before his eongvress the subject matter to 
he debated. The assembly which convened in 
the early spring was called the March-parade ; 
and the prineipal convention of the year, 
which was appointed tor the first of May, was 
known as the May-parade. In the interval he- 
tween one meeting and the next Charlemagne 
was Wont to note down such matters as he 
deemed it prudent to lay betore the assembly, 
and it uot infrequently happened in times of 
emergeney that speeial sessions were convened 
to eonsider the needs of the state. Modern 
times are greatly indebted to Hinemar, areh- 
bishop of Rheims, who flourished near the 
close of the ninth century, for a full and sat- 
istactory sketch of the great Frankish assem- 
blies and of the business therein transacted. 
Both the subject-matter and the style of this 
venerable chronicler may justify the quotation 
of a few paragraphs trom his work. He says: 

“Tt was the custom at this tine to hold 
two every year. In both, that 
they might not seem to have been convaked 
without motive, there were submitted to the 


assemblies 


examination and deliberation of the gran- 
dees . 9. . and by virtue of orders from the 


king, the fragments of Jaw called capital, 
which the king himself had drawn up under 
the inspiration of God or the neeessity for 
which bad been made manitest to him in the 
intervals between the meetings.” 

The next paragraph from Hinemar shows 
conclusively that not only the initiative but 
alxo the definitive or final act in legislation 


02 


rested with the Emperor. The chronicler con- 
tinues: 

“After having reeetved these commiunica- 
tions, they [the counselors] dehberated on 
them two or three days or more, according to 
the importance of the business. 
sengers, going and eoming, took their ques- 
No stran- 


Palace mes- 


tions and earried back the answers, 
ger eame near the place of their meeting until 
the result of their deliberations had been able 
to be submitted to the scrutiny of the great 
prince, who then, with the wisdom he had re- 
ceived from God, adopted a resolution, which 
all obeyed.” 

The talkative arehbishop — thus 
describes the workings of the hnperial gov- 


further 


ernment: 

“Things went on thus for one or two 
capitularies, or a greater number, until, with 
God's help, all the necessities of the oceasion 
were regulated. 

“Whilst these matters were thus proceed- 
ing out of the king’s presence, the prince 
himself, in the midst of the multitude, came 
to the general assembly, was oceupied in re- 
ceiving the presents, saluting the men of most 
note, conversing with those he saw seldom, 
showing towards the elders a tender interest, 
disporting himself with the youngsters, and 
doing the same thing, or something like it, 
with the ecclesiastics as well as the scculars, 
However, if thoxe who were deliberating about 
the matter submitted to their examination 
showed a desire for it, the king repaired to 
them and remained with them as long as they 
wished; and then they reported to him with 
perfect famiharity what they thought about al] 
matters, and what were the friendly discus- 
sions that had arisen amongst them. 1 must 
not forget to 
fine, every thing took place in the open air; 
otherwise, In several distinct buildings, where 
these who had to deliberate on the king’s 
multitude 
and then 
admitted. 


say that, if the weather were 


proposals were separated from the 
of persons come to the assembly, 
the of grenter 
The places appointed for the meeting of the 
lords were divided into twe parts, in such sort 
that the bishops, the abbots, and the clerics 
of high rank might meet without mixture 
with the laitv. In the same way the counts 
and other chiefs of the state nnderwent sepa- 


men Hote wWwene 
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ction, in the morning, until, whether the 
king was present or absent, all were gathered 
tovether; then the Jords above speeitied, the 
clerics on them side and the daies on theirs, 
repaired to the hall which had been assigned 
to them, and where seats had been with due 
When the lords 
Jaical and ecclesiastical were thus separated 
from the multitude, it their 
power to sit separately or together, according 


honer prepared for them. 


remained in 
to the nature of the business they had to deal 
In the 
suune way, if they wished to send for any one, 
either to demand refreshment, or to put any 
question, and to dismiss him after getting 
what they wanted, it was at their option. Thus 
took place the examination of affhirs proposed 
to them hy the king for deliberation, 

““The seeond business of the king was to 
ask of each what there was to report to him 
or enlighten him touching the part of the 
kingdom each had come from. Not only was 
this permitted to all, but they were strictly 
enjoined to make inquiries, during the inter- 
ral between the assemblies, about what hap- 


with, ecelesiastical, secular, or mixed, 


pened within or without the kingdom; and 
they were bound to seek knowledge from for- 
eleners ax well asx natives, enemies as well as 
friends, sometimes by cmploving cmissaries, 
and without troubling themselves much about 
the manner in which they acquired their in- 
formation. The king wished to know whether 
In wpy part, in any corner, of the kingdom, 
the people were restless, and what was the 
eanse of thetr restlessness; or whether there 
bad happened any disturbances te which it 
was necessary to draw the attention of the 
councileeneral, and other similar matters, 
Ie sought also to kKuow whether any of the 
subjugated nations were inched to revolt; 
whether any of those that had revolted seemed 
disposed towards subnission; and whether 
those that were still independent were threat- 
ening the kingdom with any attack. On all 
these subjects, whenever there was any mani- 
festation of disorder or danger, he demanded 
chiefly what were the motives or occasion of 
them.” 

Jn this deseription it is easy to discover the 
real preponderanee of Charlemagne himself in 
all the atliire of the Frankish kingdom. The 
assciblies were convened by his edict. He 
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initiates the law and eompletes it. He is ad- 
vised, but decides the matter according to his 
own preference. He consults with his dukes 
and counts, not to derive authority from 
them—for that he already has—but to obtain 
information of the real condition of the em- 
pire, to the end that he may adjust the 
clumsy machinery of state to the work to be 
accomplished. Nor is it proper to suppose 
that any trne publie liberty was couched in 
the national assemblies. They were not a ve- 
hicle for the maintenanee of popular rights, 
but for the transmission of royal authority. 
They were the means which the greatest sov- 
ereign of the age adopted for the purpose of 
reforming society by the introduction of regu- 
larity and law in the place of eaprice and 
violence. The government of Charlemagne 
was absolute, but salutary. 

Turning from the general to the Ineal 
administration of affairs, and passing from the 
capital into the provinees, we are able to dis- 
cover the scheme of the Frankish Emperor in 
practical application. To 
and unity, he recognized in the provincial 
governments two classes of agents, the one 
local, the other general; the one native and 
to the manner born, the other appointed by 
the king as his resident representatives. In 
the first class may be enumerated the dukes, 
eounts, viears, sheriffs, and magistrates—the 
natural lords and leaders of the political 
society of the provinces. These were 
ployed by the Emperor as his agents in dis- 
pensing authority. Nor did he omit any rea- 


secure obedience 


em- 


sonable means to seeure their fidelity and 
cooperation in maintaining the order and 


unity of the kingdom. In the second elass 
were included those beneficiaries and vassals 
of the Emperor who held their lands and 
properties direetly from him, and were there- 
fore more immediately dependent npon him 
than were the native provineial dukes and 
counts. Politically, the royal vassals were 
the agents of the government. Their inter- 
est, to say nothing of loyalty, inelined them 
to the support of the throne, and they thus 
constituted a powerful influence to eccunteract 
or suppress Jocal rebellions.’ 


'The relations of the native dukes and the 
royal beneficiaries in the administrative system of 
Chariemagne were not dissimilar to those of State 
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A. third class of othecrs, over and above 
the former two, were the royal mesxsenvers, 
ealled the Missi Regi, whom the Emperor ap- 
puinted to travel into every part of his do- 
minions, to find out and punish wrongdoing, 
to superintend the administration of justice, 
and especially tv inform the sovereign of the 
actual condition of affairs throughout the 
empire. The office of these important avents 
was not only informatory, but administrative. 
They stood wherever they went for the king 
in person. They exereixed authority in his 
name, and in general their aets required no 
confirmation from the royal court. 

There was thus extemporized, so to speak, 
out of the crude materials of Frankish polit- 
jeal soviety, and by the genins of an extraor- 
dinary man, a huge monarehy, rude ]ut 
powerful—a government of adaptation and 
expedients, rather than a government of eon- 
stitutional form. The motive of Charlemagne 
was single. He desired to 
into human society, to restore in some meas- 


introduce order 


ure the symmetry of that social constitution 
which he saw dimly through the shadows of 
the past. He thus pecame a reformer of the 
hervie type, and laid about him with an en- 
ergy and persistency that would have been 
creditable in any, even the greatest, characters 
of history. 

The personal character of the Frankish 
sovereiyn may well be illustrated from the 
memoranda which he left behind him of Ca- 
pitularies, oy statutes either actually adopted 
by the national assemblies or intended to be 
discussed by those august bodies. In these 
notes and suggestions of laws we find a strange 
intermixture of ethics, religion, and polities. 
Sometimes the royal note-hbook contains a 
principle like this: ‘* Covetousness doth eon- 
sist in desiring that which others possess, and 
in giving away naught of that which one’s 
self possesseth ; according to the Apostle it is 
the root of all evil.” Again the king says 
briefly: ‘+ Hospitality must be practiced.” 
Soon afterwards, however, he adds: ‘ If men- 
dicants be met with, and they labor not with 


and Federal officers in the goyernment of the 
United States. The local counts and sheriffs rep- 
resented the State system under our American con- 
stitution, while the roval vassals stood in the rela- 
tion of Federal appointees. 


dod 


their hands, let none take thought about giy- 
them.” Much of the 
thought seems to have been given to economic 


ing unte emperor's 
questions, and it is instructive to sve this great 
inind considering various projects for putting 
a fixed price on provisions. Tle was jentous 
of the justice of his administration and the 
reputation of bis court. The royal head-quar- 
ters were not to be made an asylum for erim- 
inals: « We do will and decree that none of 
those who serve in our palace shall take leave 
to receive therein any man who sevketh ref: 
uge there and cometh to hide there by reason 
of theft, homicide, adultery, or any other 
crime. That if any free mando break through 
our interdiets, and hide sueh mulefaetor in 
our palace, he shall be hound to earry him on 
his shoulders te the publie quarter, and he 
there tied to the same stake as the male- 
fhetor,” 

It was in the latter rather than in the car- 
lier part of his reign that Charlemagne be- 
came conspicuous as a legislator, Of the 
sixty-five statutes attributed to him, only thir- 
teen are referable to that part of his reign 
betore his eoronation at Rome. The remain- 
ing fifty-ewo are all included between the 
years SOL and S14. We are thus attorded 
another example of a military Jeader who, 
having conquered a peace with the sword, 
Was anxious tu preserve by law what had 
been so hardly achieved. 

Any sketch of the life and times of Char- 
lemagne would be incomplete if notice were 
omitted therefrom of lis attitude 
Instead of that jealousy which so 


towards 
learning. 
many of his predecessors and vontemporaries 
manifested towards scholars and philosophers— 
of that 
rulers of the human 


instead contempt which the small 


race have ever shown 
for the big-brained, radical thinkers of the 
took 
special pains to seek the aequaintunee and 
cultivate the csteem of the learned. Upon 
and looked with the 
greatest favor, Te invited them to his eourt. 
He sought 


passing ave—the great Carlovingian 


scholars tenchers he 


{Te made them his counselors, 
their advice in the vravest emergeneies. He 
hestowed favors upon them, and made no 
concealment of his wish to be indebted te 
them for a knowledge of letters and the arts. 

In the midst of such surroundings, he found 
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time and opportunity to lay in his own rough 
intellect the 
He obtained the rudiments 


and powerful foundations of 
exact knowledyee. 
He studied vrammar, rhetorie, 


Jogie, geometry, astronomy, and even, to a 


of science. 


certain extent, the reeondite problems of the- 
ology. Tie even, i some measure, assumed 
the duty of teaching these branches to his 
children and members of his household, and 
it is amusing to find in his correspondence 
sinall 
questions of scholarship.  ‘Fhus, in a letter to 
the Jearned Alenin, being troubled, forsooth, 
beeause he could no longer discover the planet 
“What thinkest thou of 
this Mars, which, last year, being concealed in 


mauy interesting references to sueh 


Mars, he writes: 


the sign of Cancer, was intercepted from the 


sight of men by the light of the sun? Is it 
the regular course of his revolution? Is it 


the influence of the sun? Is it a miracle? 
Could he have been two years about perform- 
ing the course of a single one?” 

Nearly all of the distinguished men of the 
eighth and ninth were grouped 
about the court of Charlemagne. These were 
cmploved by the Emperor, either as his polit- 
ial advisers or as the instructors of his house- 
hold. Some were sent to Pepin in Italy to 
supermtend that prince’s education, and some 
to Aquitaine to teach yonng Lonis the rudi- 
ments of learning. Those who remained at 
Aix-la-Chapelle were organized into a bedy 
known as the ScHooL Or THE PaLace. Over 
this Charlemagne presided in person. Here 
questions of seholarship, theories of learning, 
and speculations of metaphysics were dis- 
cussed with all the vigorous zeal for whieh 


At the 


head of this group of scholars and philoso- 


eenturies 


the men and the times were noted. 


phers stood the two most distinguished literary 
men of the age. These were ALcury, the 
principal director of the School of the Palace, 
and EFarsmanp, who was distinguished as a 
historian and = biegrapher of his sovereign. 
Among the other most eminent scholars may 
he mentioned the bishops Angilbert, Leidrade, 
Adalhard, Avobard, and Theodulph, who were 
at the head of the Sees of St. Requier, Lyons, 
Of all these, Aleuin stood high- 
est in the confidence of the Emperor. To his 
sovereign he was wont to say: “ [If your zeal 
were imitated, perchance one might see arise 


and Orleans, 
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Yared 
in France a new Athens far more glorious 
than the ancient—the Athens of Christ.” 
Eginhard was made master of the public 


works, and was also intrusted with the edue 
tion of Prince Louis. 
\ The Schvol of the Palace had it 


als 


s attecta- 


CHARLEMAGNE PRESIDING IN TILE SCHOOL OF THE PALACE, 
Drawn by A. de Neuville, 


556 


tions, Antiquity was worshiped and tunitated, 
The names of the ancient philosophers were 
alopted by the scholars of the court. Aleuin 
was enlled Placeus; Angilbert, Homer ; Theo- 
dulph, Pindar. 
his model out of Israel, and chose to be known 
as David. But these small vanities and imi- 
tations may well he forgiven to men who 
made life a serious business and with whom 


Charlemagne hineelf selected 


publie office was never a sinecure. 

In his habits, manners, and preferences 
Charlemagne remained essentially German, 
The old Frankish stock was ever honored by 
his own and the example of his court. Tye 
spoke German, and looked with Tittle favor 
upon that incipient French which, by the 
blending of the corrupt Latin of the Gauls 
with the Frankish dialects, was beginning to 
prevail as the folk-speech of France, It 
wis at this time that the two great divictons 
of French, the Langue d'oe of the South, 
soon to he modified into Proyencal, and the 
Langue & oil of the North, which was the real 
foundation of modern French, took their rise 
ax permanent varieties of buman speech, As 
for Charlemagne and his court, they held 
stoutly to the 
Frankish fathers. 

As the Emperor grew old his activities were 
somewhat More and he iu- 
trusted to others the management of the 
affairs of state, and more and more he gave 


rougher tongue of their 


abated, more 


himself to enjoyment, recreation, and religious 
devotions. Te found delight in the warm 
haths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
invited his family, his friends, and many of 
His old fond- 
ness for viding and the chase never forsook 
him. Of milder joys he preferred the exhil- 
aration of music, and to the end that he 
might be thus inspired and soothed, he brought 
to his capital the most distinguished musicians 
of Italy. In the midst of such exercises and 
amusements he forgot not the near approach 
af the inevitable hour. 


To these resorts he 


the nobility of the kingdom, 


Several times he made 
He piro- 
vided with the greatest care not only for the 
settlement of the atfhirs of the kingdom, but 
alsu for the distribution 


and unmade or modificd his will. 


of his own estate. 
His property he divided into three major por- 
tions. The first two-thirds were given to the 
twenty-one principal churches of the empire. 
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The remaining third was reserved for himself 
during Hfe, and was then to be distributed to 
his tamily, or bestowed in alms on the poor, 
Having attended to his personal affairs, the 
aged Emperor, in the year 815, set about the 
settlement of the succession. Three years he- 
fore this time he had lost by death his second 
son Pepin, king of Italy, and in 811 his eldest 
son Charles, whom he had intended as his 
successor in France, had died. Prinee Louis 
was now summoned by his father to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to be publicly reeognized as his sue- 
cessor. The principal bishops, abbots, counts, 
and Jaie noblemen of the kingdom were or- 
dered to convene and ratify the Emperor's 
Of what follows, the biographer 
“He [the Emperor] invited 
them to make his son Louis king-emperor; 
whereto all assented, saying that it was very 
expedient, and pleasing, also, to the people. 
On Sunday in the next month, August, 813, 
Charlemagne repaired, crown on head, with 
lis son Louis, to the cathedral of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, laid upon the altar another crown, and, 
after praving, addressed to his son a solemn 
exhortation respecting all his duties as king 
towards God and the Church, towards his 
family and his people, asked him if he were 
fully resolved to fulfill them, and, at the an- 
swer that he was, bade him take the erown 
that lay upon the altar and place it with his 
own hands upon his head, which Louis did 


choice. 
Eginhard says: 


amidst the acclamation of all present, who 
cried, ‘Long live the Emperor Louis!’ Char- 
Jemagne then declared his son Emperor jointly 
with him, and ended the solemnity with these 
‘Blessed he Thou, QO Lord God, who 
hast granted me grace to see with mine own 
The 
ceremony being completed, the prince re- 
turned into his own province, there to await 
the event which all foresaw as near at hand. 

In the beginning of the year 814 the Em- 
peror was taken ill of a fever. The resolute 
old monarch adopted the usual methods which 
he had previously used in sickness, but in 
this instance to no avail. On the seventh day 
after his attack, having received the com- 
munion at the hands of the bishop, he quietly 
expired, being then in the seventy-first year 
af his age and the forty-seventh of his remark- 


words? 


eyes my son seated on my throne!” 


able reign. 
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Tn so far as the envrytes of Chil dead ts dead, and i 

were devoted to the great work of ch: purpose of mien ea. ak 
barrier against barbarism, and of fein -vetem Which hui ain 
viving Europe a state of quietude in lett behin i Tu pb 
the arty of peace mil ht onee deve flow. ath ot the Greeley, 
career Was ole of the most suecosstul el nearby three ecuturh 
history. The barbarians were broacht 1 “ile ee Qoseveredau athe 


halt-sn0 


wil 


On the norh aud cast the sill 
tribes, 
days of Julius Cee, 
pelled to give over their wandering 
life and to settle within fixed lim- 
its of territory. On the south-we-t 


the fiery cohorts 


svareely Huproved since the 


Wt ea ES 


of Islam were 
thrust back into the peuinsula 
of Spain. Nor was it any lonucr 
to be supposed that a Moham- 
medan army would dave te make 
its appearance north of the Pyr- 
enees. In these respects the ser- 
vices rendered to civilization by a 
the Emperor of the Franks can \ 
hardly he overestimated. But if 
we the other great 
purpore of Charlemagne, namely, 

the restoration of the Roman 

Empire of the West, we shall find noth- 
ing but the inevitable failure. In this 
spect the Emperor's political theory was 
utterly at fault. He apprehended not that 


serutinize 
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the flame of his own ambition and fanned hy 
the perpetual encourazement of the Church, 
could but prove a delusive dres 
vision of the impuesible. 


an idle 


CHAPTER XN SX 


CRING | the 


Charlemagne the 


rein of | 
Carlo- 
yingian race reached its 
hivhest glory. None of 
his successors proved to 
be his eyual in king-crait 
and valor. From the 
dant of Chatlemaene to the overthrow of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, a period of a hundred 
and seventy-three and this 
epoch my in general termes be detined as one 
of decline and yetrogression. The only =uh- 
stantial fact which remained to testify of the 
grandeur of the times of Charles the Great 


years elapsed, 


was the permanent repression of the barbarian 


ni} 
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So efficient had been the work 
accomplished in the last quarter of the eighth 
that the tervitorial foundations of 
modern France and Germany were laid on an 
Though the barbarian inya- 
wo attempted throughout 
the whole of the Carlovingian ascendency, 
vet the restless tribes oft the North could 
do more than indent the terri- 


migrations. 
eentury 


immovable basis. 
sions were renewed 


never agun 
torial lines which had been drawn on the 
map of Western Europe by the sword of 
Charlemayne. 

Another general faet to be noted respect- 


I'The signature consists of the cross with the 
four letters 7 K LES" at the ends of the bars. 


a CONTEST Les Leia 


ine Uy joie pes whieh we meow enter is that 
tout ute of the poran al North- 
men | \ ue Within the Pautt. of the 
Ina « tobe Meatth. Durine the 
ninth reste dower than fortvs 
se Cie © Sou kines inte France 
nre pe The esperate bands at” cor 
stirs yeee flats Norway. Denuinark, Swede, 
wud Dreleols sad their omurdercus forays con- 
tributed uot oa ditth te cheek the eivilizine 


forces which liad reecived so ereat an impetus 
Yhe for- 
nittion ot North-western Europe was such as 


during the reien of Charlemagne. 


pecially te favor the movements of the pi- 
rates, They penetrated the country by way 
of the At first they ascended the 
Scheldt, and robbed the hamlets on his bunks. 
Phe Seine furnished the next inlet for the 
guerrillas of the North Sea, and then the 
Loire. Before the middle of the uinth een- 
tury they had ascended the Garonne and 
s. In 845 the city of Saintes 
was burnt by the sea-robbers; and in the fol- 


rivers. 


sacked his villae 


lowing year Limoves was taken and sacked. 
Following up their advantages, the piratical 
craft next appeared iu the rivers of .Aqui- 
taine, and the city of Bordeaux, after making 
one successful detense against their assaults, 
was captured, plundered, and given to the 
Hames. Tours, Orleans, 
Meaux, Toulouse, Saint lo, Bayeux, Ev- 
reux, Nantes, and Beaubais were sooner or 
Jater pillaged by the insatiable’ Northmen. 


Rouen, Angers, 


More, however, will be added in detail with 
respect to these incursions when we come to 
consider the times in which they oveurred. 
Resuming the narrative, we find Lots, 
the third son of Charlemagne, seated on the 
throne vacated by his father’s death. Ile is 
known in history as the Debonair, though 
by his contemporaries he was called the 
Perhaps the name of the Weak would 
Tle was 


Pious. 
have suited him better than either. 
altogether wanting in that physical energy 
and immoral robustness whieh had constituted 
the salient features in the character of’ his 
father. It should not he overlooked, how- 
ever, that in the single matter of moral recti- 
tude, the new far exeelled his 
predecessor ; but his political incapacity ren- 
dered his domestie virtues of but small or 


sovereign 


even negative value. 


ES MORE IEN WOWdILD: 

Ju the besitaiue af his rcign the new Em- 
perer atte vipat te dustitute certain reforms in 
The 


excesses of the preeedine relon had been en- 


the manners ainl habitude of the court. 


dared) heesuse of the mannifiecent strength 
A eade 


of austerity was how substituted in the palace, 


with winlel they were accompanied, 


and threucheut the empire same fecble ate 
tempts were made to throw off certain abuses 
which had flourished during the preceding 
The subjuzated, though still 
sullen Saxons, were restored to a portion of 


administration, 
their Hberties, © Royal messcugers were sent 
Into various provinces with authority to miti- 
vate the hardships of the yuweceding reign. 
But none of these measures were backed with 
that degree of administrative cnergy whieh 
Was cescntial to any real reform. 

Before his aceession to the Inperial throne 
Louis had already been presented by the 
queen Wermengarde with three sons, Lothaire, 
Pepin, and Louis. These princes, at the date 
of their grandfather's death, were already ad- 
vancing towards manhood, the elder being 
Three after 
eoning to Emperial power Louis convened a 
national assembly at his eapital, and an- 
nounced to that bedy his purpose of sharing 
the throne with Lothaire. The measure was 
coupled with the assertion of the Emperor that 
he did not hy any means purpose to break ap 
the unity of the great kingdom which he had 
from 


nineteen vears of age. 


years 


the merest 
novice in statecraft conld not tail to see the 
inevitable effect of the joint sovereignty thus 
instituted in the empire. 

Coincident with the elevation of Lothaire 
to Imperial dignity, the other two sons of the 


received his father; Jut 


emperor—Pepin and Louis—were crowned as 
kings, the former receiving Aquitaine, South- 
ern Gaul, and Burgundy; and the latter, the 
countrics hevond the Rhine. The rest of 
(ran) and Germany, together with Italy, fell 
to Lothaire, and the subordinate rulers were 
direeted to repair to him from time to time 
and receive their authority at his hands. 
During the remainder of his life Louis the 
Debonair was to retain the home kingdom, 
having Lothaire as his associate in the gov- 
crnmeut. The two junior sons of the Emperor, 
youths as they were, repaired to their re- 
spective provinces aud assumed the duties of 
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government, the one in Aquitaine, the other 
in Bavaria. Thus, within five vears after the 
death of Charlemagne, were made the he- 
ginnings of the great three told division of 
Western Enrepe into Fraxce, (enMany, 
and Irary. 

At the very commencement of his reivn, 
the weakness and subservieney of Emperor 
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Jovinvian had set on these oecasion- vee re- 
plete with dignity and kingly selftaescriinn, 
He had shown due deference, but no shiase- 
mnent, in the presenve of the oly lather, 
But net so with the subservient and pious 
Louix, As Stephen drew near to Rheims, 
the Emperor went forth to meet him, and 
prostrated himself af fall length hetore him. 
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EXPLANATION: 
Plain lines indicate descent. 
Parallel lines indicate marriage. 
Figures preceding names indicate the order of the reigns, 


“  1f Roman characters) indicate EMPERORS. 
Tulers, NoT EMPERORS. 


ee ae (if Arabic characters) Ss 
. following indicate death or depasition, 
Dark-faced type indicate the several DYNASTIES. 


Louis were manifested. Two years after his 
accession, Pope Stephen IV. invited 
to come into France and perform the cere- 
mony of consecration. The Roman  pontifts 
had already on several occasions pertormed like 
service for the Most Christian Kings of 
France. Charlemagne had been crowned by 
Leo Iff., and his sons consecrated at Rome. 
The example, however, which the great Car- 
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20. RMILIP, 2208, 


SUMMARY: 


1. Carlovingian Line, A. D. &4+911, 8 Sovereigns. 
LI. Saxon a * 911-1024, 5 et 
11], Franeonman “ 1084-1125, 4 
iV. Hohenstaufen “ 1125-1204, 6 st 
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MIDDLE AGES. 


There he lay until the Pope stretched forth 
his hand and Hfted up the groveling ruler 


from the dust. 

It was not long until the inherent weak- 
ness of the government gave occasion for 
insurrection. The mountaineers of Vasconia 
first rose in revolt. Meanwhile Bernard, who, 
hefore the death of Charlemagne, had suc- 
veeded his father Pepin in the kingdom of 
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At the very time when the Emperor Louis 


uty 


was presiding in a national assemldy at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Count Lambert, 
Brittany, made his way to the capital, and 
reperted that his provinee was iu a state of 
There- 
upon a Frankish monk, named Ditenr, was 
sent to the Breton kine to know his griev- 
ances amd to command submission, A haughty 


savernor of 


revelt and that France was invaded, 


answer was returned, and the Frankish mion- 
A battle was 
fought in the dense woods of Brittany, and 
Morvan was 


arch was obliged to go to war. 


the rehels were utterly routed. 
slain, and his bloody head was brought by the 
slaver te Ditenr for recornition, The revolt 
was quickly extinguished in bleod. 

After the death ef the Enyaess Termen- 
earde, Louls chose tor his second wite the 
princess Dndith of Bavaria, diaehter of Count 
Guelt—a family destined to the highest dis 
tinetion in the subsequent annals of European 
monarchy. In the year 825, the new Enipress 
presented dier Tord with a son, who became 
known amene the ralers ot France as Charles 
the Bald. There was thus added to the king's 
household of heirs another expectant, who, 
hacked hy the aleorbing passion and brilliant 
abilities of his mother, was trom the first an ob- 
Jeet of dread to the three princes upon whem 
the Fiaperor had already settled the succession, 

Norwas it tone unotil cood reason wis shown 
Th the venr S20 the king, 
now compl tely qiiler the tifhience of Queen 
Judith, went mitional assenibly at 


for their jeulousy. 
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nnd inerens:)d the opposition to Leuis and his 
eeverniment, A conspiraey was oreanized, in- 
eluding inv of the chief men of the king- 
dom. The Empress was seized and shut up in 
aoconyent.  Lonis was obliged to yo forth 
from his capital and give himself up to the 
insurcents. By them he was deposed from 
otfee and the crown confirmed to Lothaire. 
The old act of S17, by which the distribution 
of the kingdom among the sons of Hermen- 
cards had heen determined), was restored; and 
the more recent act of Emperor Louis, relative 
Thus, by a 
sudden outburst of popular indignation, the 
mnbitious schemes of Queen Juilith were 
brought to nanght. 


to Prince Charles, was annulled, 


Soon, however, there was a great re -ulsion 
of public feeling in favor of the dish nore 
king. It was tardily perceived that be had 
been more sinned avainst than sinning. The 
princes Louis and Pepin, moreover, became 
bitterly jealous on account of the Imperial 
diemity conterred upon Lothaire. They ae- 
cordingly went ever to their father's side; nor 
were the ceelesiastics slow to repent of the 
course whieh they had recently pursued towards 
their soverdenu. Anether national assembly 
Was convencd at) Nimeguen, and the acts 
Which liad heen adopted by the former bedy 
were abroented. Louis the Dehonnir was 
restercd tu his richts, and the two princes, 
Pepin and Louis, were reinstated in their 
former runk, 

Now it was that the Emperor was obliged 
to Maintain bis authority by toree. He ae- 
cordingly mustered an army and marched 
aeniuet his refractory sons. Prince Pepin, of 
Aquitaine, had been already overthrown by 
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his brothers Lothaire and Louis, and his kine- 
dom given to Charles the Ball. Tt was now 
the father’s turn to try the issue of battle 
with his own offspring. The two arin ~ dict 
ata place called the Field of Red, situated 
between Colmar and Bile. But when the 
battle was about to begin a Jarge part of 
King Louis's torees abandoned him and went 
over to Lothaire. The was thus 
left naked to the mercy of his sons. The 
name of the Field of Red was ehanged to the 
Field of Falschood, 

The vietorions princes, however, received 
their futher with the considerntion due to his 
rank, but their filial resnect did not extend to 
his restoration to power. On the contrary, 
Lothaire eonvened a national assembly anid 
had himself proclaimed Emperor. In a short 
time another of grandees and 
bishops was held at Compiégne, and Louis 
the Debonair was again formally deposed. 
Tle was obliged to hear the deeree of his own 
dethronement, in which the eharges of inea- 
preity and weakness were openly set forth, 
read aloud to the multitude. He meekly ae- 
cepted the situation which had been imposed 
by bis subjects, and retired to the convent 


monarch 


eonvention 


of Theims. 

It now appeared that the attairs of the 
Empire were permauently settled; but though 
the Emperor Louis was dethroned the party 
of his supporters was by no means annihilated. 
In a short time rebeHions in his favor occurred 
in various parts of his kingdom, and the 
usurping sons found if diffeuit to retain the 
power which they had xeized by foree. The 
beautiful and ambitious Judith was -till at 
liberty, and her intrigues prevailed to win 
over many friends to the eause of her dis- 
honored hushand. Not a few of the clergy 
rallied to his support. In the year S34 two 
national assemblies were held, and the acts of 
the convention of Compiégne were formally 
revoked. The Imperial dignity was again 
conferred ou Louis, and the kingdom eoen- 
tinued in a ferment of revolt as before. 

Four years after this second restoration of 
the Emperor to power Pepin of Aquitaine 
died. The problem of the Empire was thus 
somewhat simplified. 
called at Worms. 


In 859 an assembly was 
The general condition of 


the dynasty and the distribution of politieal © battle. 
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power agun came up for discussion. Tt was 
resolved to make a uew territorial division of 
the Kingdon. Bayaria and the cirenmjacent 
revions were leftas before to the Prince Louis, 
The 
weetern portion of ihe Empire was divided 
into two parts by the Rhone and the Meuse, 
the eastern division falling by lis own choice 
to Lothaire. The western part was assigned 
to Charles the Bald. The German, however, 
was by no means satistied with the distribntion. 
He took up arms to undo the settlement, and 
his hnbeeile father in his old age was obhiged 
once more to attempt the maintenance of 
At the heat of his army he 
sect out towards the Rbenish froutier; but on 
arriving near the city of Miayence he fell sick 
of a fever and died at the castle of Invelheim. 
Thus in the Summer of S40 the question of 
the scttlement of the kingdom was still fur- 
ther simplitied by the course of nature. 

In his last hours the expiring monarch 
transmitted the Imperial crown and swerd to 
Lothaire. To Louis of Bavaria he 
sent the assurauce of pardon, and to both 
princes the earnest admonition that the rights 
of the Queen Judith and the young King 
Charles the Baid should be faithfully observed, 

Of little avail, however, were these chari- 
itable injunctions of the dying Emperor. For 


henceforth known as Laos ee Geri. 


peace by war. 


his son 


in the mean time the prince Pepin IL, son 
of the deeeased Pepin ef Aquitaine, had 
usurped the government of his father’s pro- 
vince. With him Lothaire nuw entered into 
a conspiracy for despoiling Charles the Bald 
of his inheritanee. The latter took the alarm, 
and made an allianee with Louis the German, 
who, like himself, was imperiled by the am- 
hition of Lothaire. The Empress Judith went 
on a mission to the Bavarian prinee, and the 
latter, ax soon as practicable, sent an army to 
the aid of Charics. In the next summer after 
the death of the Debonair the forces of the 
rival brothers, Charles and Louis on one side, 
and Lothaire and his nephew Pepin H. on 
the other, met near the village of Fontenailles, 
where the destinies of the Carloyingian em- 
pire were again to he decided. The two 
armics are said to haye numbered three hun- 
dred) thousand For four days the an- 
tagonists maneuvered, dreading to eome to 
In the beyinning of the contliet 


Melis 
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victory seen) te ineline to the banners of 
Lothaire; but forees af Cliurtes and Louis 
rallied from therm G mporary repulse, and ae 
flieted on their encens sa overwhelming detcat. 
Hardly ever in the previous bistery of France 
had such feartul carnage been witnessed. “Phe 
overthrow of the old Tmperiuth party was ruin- 
ous to the Just deere, and well might the 
aged pect of the court uf Charlemagne bewail 
the irreparable disaster 

Notwithstanding his discomfiture Lothaire 
made most strenvons cflorts to restore huis tor- 
tunes. [le appealed to the Saxons and proim- 
ised the restoration of pavanism if they would 
espouse his cause. Several of the tribes re- 
volted in his taver; but Louis and Charles 
were little disposed to lose by negligence the 
fruits of their great victory. The two princes 
met in a public assembly on the right bank 
of the Rhine, between Bale and Strasbourg. 
Each came at the head of his army, and there, 
in the most solemn manner, they renewed 
their covenant against Lothaire. The alliance 
thns made was publicly celebrated by the off- 
cers and soldiers of the two armics in a series 
of wames, military sports, and joustings, the 
same being, perhaps, the beginning of those 
knightly tournaments which became one of the 
leading features in the social history of the 
Middle Ages. The two kings themselves, clad 
in armor, entered the lists, attacked each other, 
as if in battle, pursucd, retreated, and per- 
formed feats of fictitious daring. 

But neither the league between Louis and 
Charles nor the royal sports which they insti- 
tuted for the delight of their soldiers could 
overawe the courageous Lothaire. In spite 
of the efforts of the allied princes he made such 
headway on the side of Saxony that they were 
obliged to recognize his rights and te consent 
to a new territorial adjustment. The three 
brothers met in a conference in the summer 

1Angilbert thus utters his anguish over the 
battle of Fontenaiiles: “ Accursed be this day! 
Be it unnumbered in the return of the vear, but 
wiped out of all remembrance! Be it unlit by the 
light of the sun! Be it without either dawn or 
twilight! Accursed, also, be this night, this awful 
night, in which fell the brave, the most expert in 
battle! Eye ne’er hath seen more fearful slaugh- 
ter: in streams of blood fell Christian men; the 
linen vestments of the dead did whiten the cham- 
paign even as it is whitened by the birds of au- 
tumn.” 


root St, and it was agreed that dtaly, Aqui- 


talne, and Bavaria should remain in the hinds 
of their preseut possessors, und that to Louis 
should also be viven the three cities of Miay- 
ence, Wornis, and Spires, on the leit bank of 
the Rhine. The eastern part of Gaul, bounded 
by the Rhine and the Alps and the rivers 
Meuse, Saone, and Rhone, was assigned to 
Lothaire. 
ritory was given to Charles the Bald, and to 
him also fell the provinces of Vasconia, Sep- 


The remmunder of the Gaulish ter- 


timania, and the French possessions beyond 
the Pyrenees, 

This settlement of affnirs made at Verdun, 
in the vear 843, gave the finishing stroke to 
the project of restoring the Empire of the 
West. The name of Emperor was still re- 
tained and has continued for many eenturies 
as a sort of traditional factor in the politics of 
Europe. But it was the shadow without the 
substance. The Empire itself became a myth, 
into which not even the greatest minds could 
do more than breathe the breath of a fitful 
and evanescent vitality. 

In the midst of the vreat civil disturbances 
to which the Frankish kingdoms were thus 
subjected the Norrners Pirates came in to 
They 
made their way at times to the very gates of 
The abbeys of St. Germain and St. 
Denis were captured and sacked. The outer 
quarters of the city were several times in the 


reap their abundant harvests of spoil. 


Paris. 


hands of the sea-robbers, to whom all treas- 
ures, both sacred and profane, were alike. In 
the vear 840 Pepin of Aquitaine made a 
league with the Northmen and consented to: 
their The marauders 
went from place to place through the prov- 
ince of Aquitaine, seizing what they liked 
and destroying what they would. Nor did it 
appear that cither Pepin or Charles the Bald 
had the courage requisite to scourge the 
Northmen out of their territories. 

One of the most andacions of the piratical 
leaders was the sea-king Hasrines. Several 
times he appeared with his fleet in the rivers 
and harbors of France. Not satisfied with 
the spoils of the western coasts, he made his 
way into the Mediterranean. On the shore 
of Tuseany he deseried a city which he mis- 
took for Rome, but heing unable to take the 
place by assault, he resorted to stratagem. 


capture of Toulouse. 
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Pretending to repent of his past life, he sent port to be circulated that he was deal, and 
for the Christian bishop, and was baptized as | his followers elaimed for him the rights of 
a convert. Soon afterwards he caused the re- | burial. he body was borne to the cathedral, 
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but w! prb ate, with de lesoais seeent, 
were tint Is requiem, aye strane the 
prostrate Haetages, dpew his sword. and slew 
the ecelesinstive ei_toe aed defi. Tis taen, at 
the signal. joined in the lloody work. “Phe 
cathedral was plundered and the rohbers 


made away with their spoils letore the stupe- 
tied population could realize what was done. 
Ataa later date Thistings and his band rav- 
aged the proyinees of Anjou and Brittany, 
He then sailed up the Seine and appeared he- 
fore Paris. 
the Bald was obliged to entrench himself at 
St. Denis, 
the Northmen had spread abroad that the 
king—though against the advice of many of 


Charires was taken, and Charles 


So great was the terror which 


his barens—entered into negotiations with 
Hastings, and consented to purchase a peace. 
Tt was agreed to cede to the triumphant 
robber and his followers the county of Char- 
tres, on condition that he would cease from 
his piracies and become a Christian, 
that the vapacity of Tastings was at last sat- 
istied, and he accepted the overtures of the 
Frankish king. But his fellow-chieftain Bi- 
oern, not yet satiated with plunder, could not 
be reeonciled. Tle sailed away with a cargo 
f booty, was wrecked on the coast of lries- 
Jand, and seon afterwards died. There was 
then a Jull in the tempest of northern inva- 
sion, and the kingdom of the Franks for a 
while flowed in the more quict curreuts of 
history. 

Three kingdoms issued from the treaty of 
Verdun—ttaly, Germany, and France. Po- 
litieal causes—the accidental circumstance of 
many sons in the family of Louis the Deb- 
onair—had combined with the general facts 
of geography, language, and = race-kinship to 
divide the descendants of the subjects of Char- 
lemagne into Italians, Germans, aud French, 
The imbecility of the Emperor Louis had co- 
operated with the tongue of Clovis in the 
formation of nations; and the jealousy of the 
queens, Hermenvarde and Judith, had made 
a league with the Alps. 

Amone the various immediate snecessors 
of Charlemagne the most distinguished were 
Charles the Bald and Lothaire. The former 
inherited the brillant fieulties of his mother, 
and added a judgment and will of his own, 
He maintained about Jus capital and court 


It seems 
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had) heen 
Men of Jearn- 
encouraged. Philosophers 
The Sehool of the Palace 
Was reistituted; but since the administration 


something of the culture which 
planted by his preat aieestor, 
ne were aia 


were patronized, 


of Charles was so clearly the fruit of the 
planting of Charlemagne, some of the people, 
not without a flash of semi-barharic wit, called 
institution the 
As to Lothaire, his energics and 


his learned Palace of the 
School. 
wubitions have heen suftieiently illustrated in 
the preecding uarrative. If Louis the Deho- 
nur had had no other son but him, the Em- 
pire founded by the greatest of the Carlovin- 
gians might have preserved its unity for a 
SCHsOn. 

Tt will now he desirable to note hricfly the 
principal events in the history of the three 
kingdoms of Italy, Germany, and France, from 
the middle of the ninth century to the acces- 
Taken altogether, the 
period is one of the least interesting and in- 
structive in the whole course of Modern His- 
tory. During its continuance men appear 
with little heroism, and events are projected 
ona stage so little dramatic as scareely to ex- 
eite a passing interest. 

Charles the Bald continued his reign from 
S50 to S75 with scareely a notable ineident. 
After the settlement of Hastings at Chartres, 
the kingdom, though frequently menaced, suf- 
the time not much actual injury 
from the incursions of the Danes. Yn the 
year 875 Louis TL. of Germany died. For 
some years that severcign had borne the Fm- 
perial title; for Lothaire had ceased to be Em- 
peror in the year 855, On the death of Louis, 
Charles the Bald seized the title ; but so small 
had already become the influence of this tra- 
ditional dignity that the French king was 
rather weakened than made strong by its as- 
sumption. Shortly afterwards a mueh more 
important event oceurred in the establishment 
of the hereditary principle among the noble 
families of Franec. Hitherto the dukes, 
counts, and grandees had held and exereised 
their authority by the roval prerogative. Tn 
S76 Charles was obliged to sign a decree by 
which the tenure of the noble titles of the 
kingdom, with the landed estates thereunto 
belonging, was remanded to the law of de- 
Thus as carly as the last qnar- 


sion of Waugh Capet. 


fered for 


scent. 
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ter of the ninth eentury were laid in Vrane: 
the foundations of the feudal system, which 
was destined in the eourse of time te obtain 
the mastery of almost the whole of Western 
Europe. lu the following year, 877, Charles 
the Bald died in a village at the foot of 
Mont Cenis; nor was the suspicion wanting 
that his lite was taken by poison administered 
by his Jewish physician, Sedecias. A fitting 
epitaph for himself and his reign is furnished 
in the pungent comment of one of the old 
French chroniclers: “ Fortune in conformity 
to his humor nade him happy in appearance 
and miserable in reality.” 

The late king had been exceedingly un- 
fortunate in his family. Of his four sons, 
namely, Louis, Charles, Lothaire, and Carlo- 
man, the eldest two proved to be rebellious 
and turbulent prinees. Ft was the purpose of 
the father that Lothaire and Carloman should 
be devoted to the serviee of the Chureh. The 
thought was uppermost in his mind that his 
own sins might thus be vicariously expiated. 
The Prince Lothaire, being weak and lame, 
submitted to his fate and entered a monastery, 
but Carloinan refused obedience. He broke 
off from the enforeed obligations of the monas- 
tic life and fled into Belgium. Here he 
raised a revolt, put himself at the head of 
the insurgents, aud laid waste the country. 
The forces of the king were called out against 
him, and the prince was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Convicted of violating his religious 
vows, he was condemned to have his eyes put 
out; but escaping from confinement, he made 
his way into Bavaria, and found refuge with 
his unele, Louis the German. Charles and 
Lothaire soon died, and Louis was thus left as 
the heir expeetant of the kingdom and the 
empire. On the death of his father he 
quietly ascended the throne, taking the title 
of Louis IL, and reeeiving the sobriquet of 
the Stammerer, 

The new reign was brief and inauspicious. 
No event of importance occurred during the 
two short years in whieh he held the royal 
power. He died in 87%, leaving two sons, 
named Louis and Carloman, and a_posthu- 
mous heir who received the name of Charles. 
Louis took as his inheritance the kingdom of 
Nenstria, and Carloman obtained the provinee 


of Aquitaine. All the rest of the territories 
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th 
the exeeption of Provence and Burlusily, 


recently governed by Charles the Bald 


were given up to the sons of Louis the Ger- 
man. Fhe excepted districts were seized by 
Bozon, Count of Provenee, who had married 
a dauchter of the Stammerer. This u-urpa- 
tion was recognized by Pope John VIEL, and 
Thus, by a hold 


and suecesstul, though bloodless, usurpation, 


Bozon was crowned as king. 


were laid the foundations of the little king- 
of Provence, which was destined to 
flourish for several centuries, und to hecome 
the most polite and refined center of culture 
north of the Pyrenees. 

King Louis, like his predecessor, was des- 
tined to a brief and inglorious reien. He 
eame to a premature death in the year &82, 
and was sueeeeded by the exiled Carloman, 
who held feebly to the erown for the space of 
two years. The posthumous Prince Charles, 
being now but five years of age, was consid- 
ered by the not over-loyal barons as too 
young to assume the burdens of the state. 
They therefore sent a deputation to Bavaria, 
and tendered the French crown to Charles, 
the youngest son of Louis fhe German. This 
prince had already received the Imperial dia- 
dem at the hands of the Pope, and thus, by 
a concurrence of fortuitous events, all the do- 
minions of Charlemagne, with the exception 
of the kingdoms of Provence and Atrayon, 
were again united in a single government. 

To their new sovereign the French gave the 
surname of Le Gros, or Tue Far; tor he was 
corpulent to the last degree. Nor was he more 
energetie in mind than in body. 
perhaps, than his predecessors, did he beeome 
the tool of the intriguing eourtiers by whom 
he was surrounded. Neither did the humili- 
into which he foreed 
arouse his pride, nor the distresses of his peo- 


dom 


More even, 


ating position was 
ple awaken his sympathies. 

Now it was that France was destined, more 
than ever, to feel the scourge of the hands of 
the Northmen, and to experience the full 
humiliation arising from the imbeeility of a 
miler who was incompetent to detend her. 
The piratical Danes had in the meantime 
found a leader greater and more warlike than 
Hastings. The new chieftain bore the name 
of Rovr, or Rotio, who by native courage and 


| Drawn had obtained an easy ascendency over 


Ab CONDE SNELL SOLE a 
the tiage and patsstons of his turbulent 
COUNLEY I leotow heeame Tis ambition, as 
well us the mo Wuurrtors, to pture the 
elty of Parte jad baanes Prench monureliy 
in the person of its Ling tea supple compli- 


apee with their wiele-. “Two armies of North 


men Were organized, one led by Rollo in per- 


ek 


son and the other hy his associate chieftain, 
Siegfried. The latter was to ascend the Seine, 
and the former, having eaptured the city of 
Rouen, was to join him hefore the towers of 
Paris. Tn the emergeney that was upon him, 
Charles the Fat 
ploved him as an ambassador to the chief of 
the Danes. But the interview between the 


sent for Hastings and em- 


THE NORMANS IN THE SEINE. 
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converted aud the unconverted Northman ended 
Uations of the one and the 
Hastings returned to 
Frankish army, and preparations were 


with the export 


defianee of the other, 
the 
renewed for the impending conthet. 

At this juneture ovcurred 
worthy of note. aA certain Connt Thibault, 


an episode 


| who had greatly coveted the estates which 


were held hy Hastings, availed himself of the 
situation to play upon the fears and credulity 
of that reformed pirate. The count told his 
victim that. King Charles had purposed his 
death, and that his only safety Jay in flight. 
Hastings thereupon sold to his informer at a 
trifling price his town of Chartres, fled to his 
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countrymen, and lapsed into the more con- 
genial pursuits of piracy. 

Meanwhile, the Northmen gathered before 
the walls of Paris! Their fleet consisted of 
seven hundred huge barks and obstructed the 


Seine for the distance of two leagues. The 
forces of Rolf and Siegfried numbered fully 
thirty thousand men, and every one was a 


weather-beaten warrior, hardened by every 
species of exposure, and expert in all the 
dangers of land and sea. But even this wild 
and daring host was astonished at the walls 
and towers of Paris. Everywhere new fort- 
fications had been reared, and a defiant sol- 
diery looked down from the ramparts. Great 
towers of stone stood here and there, and the 
solid walls of St. Denis and St. Germain were 
seen in the distance. Even the dauutless 
Siegfried forbore for a season to make an as- 
sault upon the impregnable bulwarks of the 
city, but rather sought to gain his end by 
parley and negotiation. 

The city of Paris was at this time held and 
defended by Count Eudes, eldest son of Rob- 
ert the Strong, of Anjou. Of him the Danes 
made the demand of a free passage through 
the city, and promised, if this were granted, 
to refrain from all injury and violence. But 
neither Eudes himself nor the bishop Gozlin, 
by whom the negotiations were conducted, 
was silly enough to be entrapped by the wiles 
ofa pirate. So the baflled Danes were obliged 
to give over their stratagem and resort to 
open force. 

A siege ensued of thirteen months’ dura- 
tion. Eight unsnecessful assaults were made 
by the Danes. The old Abbe, a monk of St. 
Germain des Prés, has left on record a poem, 
recounting the progress and daring exploits 
of the struggle. The leaders within the city 
were Eudes and Gozlin. The latter died during 
the siege, and Count Eudes, quitting the city, 
made his way to the Emperor Charles, calling 
for reénforcements. On his return with three 
battalions of troops, he was obliged to cut his 


1It will be remembered that the outskirts of 
Paris had been already several times taken and 
pillaged by the Danish pirates. Bunt the heart of 
the metropolis, that is, so much of Paris as is sitn- 
ated in the Ile de la cité, had not thus far been pen- 
etrated by the marauders. It was this center of 
the city that was now assailed by Rolf and his 
robbers. 


way from the heights of Montmartre throu! 
the Dunes to the gates of the city, The in- 
vestment continued until the autumn of &s6, 
when Charles the Fat came with a large army 
to the succor of the besieged. But it was a 
fatal succor which he brought to Paris. On 
his mrival he agread to purchase with a heavy 
ransom the retreat of the Northmen, who 
were induced tor the winter to 
Burgundy. 


retire into 

So pusillanimous was this conduct of the 
king that a diet, convened in the following 
year on the banks of the Rhine, passed a de- 
cree of deposition, and the Imperial dignity 
was conferred upon Arnulf, a natural son of 
Carloman, brother of Louis JHE At the 
same time the title of king was conferred 
on Count Eudes, who had so bravely defended 
Paris, and the monarch-clect was presently 
Another 
claim to the crown of France was at the same 
time advanced by Guy, duke of Spoleto, whore 
alleged rights were founded on the fact that 
he was descended from Charlemagne in the 
female line. The duke hastened over from 
Italy, and was proclaimed by the bishop of 
Langres. But the 
already a fact accomplished, and Guy re- 
turned to his own place as hastily as he had 
cone, 

Meanwhile, Bozon, king of Provence, died 


crowned by the archbishop of Sens. 


accession of Eudes was 


and was succeeded by Boso, duke of Arles. 
At the same time, Count Rodolph was given 
the title of king in Transjuran Burgundy, and 
was crowned at St. Maurice. All the while 
the young Prince Charles, son of Louis the 
Stammerer, and legitimate heir of the Carlo- 
vingian House, was overlooked and well-nigh 
forgotten. He was, as vet, only a child, and 
the ambitions dukes and counts, themselves 
caver to seize some petty crown, were little 
disposed on the score of loyalty to hunt up 
and honor the feeble scion of the stock of 
Charlemagne. 

Having retired from his unsuccessful siege 
of Paris, the chieftain Rollo renewed in West- 
ern France his career of cruising and pillag- 
ine. It appears, however, that his contact 
with eivilization began to reiiet upon his fae- 
ultics; for he was a man of genius. Before 
entering upon his French conquests he had 
already made an expedition into England, 
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where he « Ccrent adtyiration for the Rouen lee forhare te dh ~troy the citi but 
valor and ot King Alf Creat. chose rather n his followers, and to 

Z ee i Oar hardeners the tlie Ay eae 
Tt had heen that after hh prure off repair as fare ya le the injury which 


ROLLO BESIEGING PARIS, 
Drawn tiv A. de Neuville. 
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had been done in the capital. Only whe 


met with obdurate resistance did the ol: 
violence of Tis uature break torth ses) 


his toes. 

This chanee in the character and soati- 
ments of the Danish chiet led te a cottespenin- 
ing change in the manner of warture. Atte 
the deposition of Charles the Fat, the strait 
between King Eudes and Rollo continued 
with varying fortune. 
great victory over the Danes at Montfaucon, 
but was in his turn defeated at Vermandois. 
In the latter conflict the veteran Wastines 
again appeared as the leader of the North- 
Rollo, now master of many towns, be- 


The former cained a 


men. 
gan to treat the subjeet populations with kind- 
ness and justice. At times he showed himeclt’ 
disposed to forbear from further excursions 
On one 
occasion he went over to England, and there 
renewed his old-time friendship with hing 
Athelstane, who had suececded Altred on the 
throne. So vreat became the reputation of 
Rollo for increasing wisdom and humanity 
that Eudes was obliged to recognize and deal 
with him as king with king. 

In the year 89S the French monarch died, 
and CHARLES THE SIMPLE, the legitimate Car- 
lovingian prince, now nineteen vears of ace, 
was raised to the throne. Rollo and the 
Danes still held their own im the western 
parts of France, and it became more and 
more apparent that their expulsion from the 
country was a remote, if not impossible, 
event. In the first years of the tenth century 
the question of some satistnctory settlement 
with the Northmen was many times dchated 
in the councils of the king, and Rollo himself 
was by no means an unwilling hearer of the 
premonitory rumors of peace. Nevertheless, 
the great Danish chieftain was not at all «is- 
posed to relinquish aught of his advantages. 

In the year 911 Charles was advised by his 


and maintain the existing status. 


counselors to open negotiations with NRollo 
with a view to securing the permanent scttle- 
ment of the question between the two peoples, 
even by the cession of territory. 
archbishop of Rouen, acting on behalf of the 
king, was authorized to offer the Dane a con- 
siderable part of Neustria and the hand of 
Giséle, daughter of Charles the Simple, on 
condition that Rollo would become the king’ 


Franco, 


2) 
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vassal and embrace Chirist: 
Puun regardert this proapests 


a leht that he com-ented 


troee din order that the oo 
eontintis, AC chev wats hyped 

cnee de tween Rollo sud tie Fy 
Aconeeting was held at St. Cl. 


Cheiles taking his station an ane - 
river amd the Dane ou the other 2h 
oflived te cede Fliuuders, but this was ret 
Nor would the Northman accept onls 
The demiaeled. 


drittany wot: 


miaritune parts of Neustria. 
giso, that those districts of 
had been seized by the French stout bs 
added to the cession, and that the dukes of 
the ceded provinces should become his vassals. 
To these demands the king at last consented, 
The 
question of a century was settled by the ad- 
mission of a nation of invaders within the 
borders of France. 


and a treaty was formed accordingly.’ 


Thus it was that the pacified Northmen 
eeaxcd to threaten. Having now a country 
of their own to defend, they troubled their 
neighbors no longer. The piratical habit was 
abandoned, and the agricultural lite was sub- 
stituted for predatory warfare. 

On the southern border of France, for the 
last half century, the Saraccus had mot eeased 
to trouble. Time and again were the proy- 
inees of Aquitaine, Septimania, and Provence 
invaded Jy bands of brigands and robbers. 
The Mohammedan banditti appeared now on 
the Rhone at Arles, in Camarene, in Dau- 
phiné, Rouvergue, and Limousin. Acainst 


these incursions the imbecile successors of 
Charlemagne seemed impotent to detend the 
Each province had to protect itself 


To this end towers snd fort- 


people. 


as best it might. 


TAn amusing tradition bas been preserved of 
the ratification of the terms of this settlement. 
The Franks insisted that Rollo in token of his 
vossalaze shontd kiss the foot of Charles, bat the 
Dane indisnantly refused. After much parleying 
it was auteed that the kissing should be done by 
proxy, and a certain Northman wis appointed by 
Rollo to perform the ceremony: bat the warrior 
so selected Was as haughty as his master, Bend 
the knee he would not. The king stoed upright 
and did the Dane, At leneth the warrior 
stooped down and taking beld of the reval foot 
lifted it so high amd snddeuly that Charles fell 
backwards on the ground. Jt was fortimate that 
the ridiculous scene ended in laughter. 


po 
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es Weole tevlt daa omiuiy parts, and into 


these, wheo the ery oY the co Saraeen? was 
raised i the country, the people would flee 
ior shelter. 

On the whole, 


be southern lewder was provoking rather 


however, the disturbance on 
thin dangerous, The lueursious were made 
hy hordes of robbers, whe expected to plander 
Nor 


were the Mohanuncdans of Spal pressed from 


and tly rather chan plunder iad fight. 


behind by other hosts out of Africa, as were 
the Northmen, driven from their homes ly 
of Asiatic barbarians. 
Thus it happened that, while the northern 
and western frontier of France was breken in 
ad a jarve part of her territory taken by the 
audacious Danes, the southern border was 


Tnnumernble swarhis 


preserved from serious infraction. 

wAs to the new province thus ceded by 
Charles the Simple to Rollo and his country- 
mcn, the same seon became one of the most 
districts in The great 
Danish chieftain was recognized as Duke of 
NORMANDY. 


prosperous Franee. 
Nor should the pen of history 
here fail to note that William the Conqueror, 
whose valorous blood has flowed into the veins 
of all the English kings and queens who have 
rejgned since the Norman conquest of 1066, 
was himself—though ilegitimate—the eighth 
in revular descent from Rolf, the Danish 
pirate turned reformer and civilizer. 

After the settlement between Charles the 
Simple and Duke Rolle, the kingdom enjoyed 
peace for the space of ten years; but in {22 
the ever-growing ambition of the French 
barons Jed to a revolt against the feeble- 
minded Charles and in tavor of Count Rob- 
ert, brother of Eudes. Civil war broke out 
between the rival parties, and Charles, in at- 
tempting to maintain his rights, half redeemed 
his forfeited fame. He took the field in per- 
son, met Count Robert in battle and = slew 
him with his own hand. But the eause of 
the rebellion was taken up by Hugh the 
Great, son of the slain count, and the king 
was soon disastrously defeated. Hugh, al- 
ready Count of Paris, was ambitious to be 
the maker of kines rather than be king him- 
self, Tle would fain that ancient 
regime in which the Mayor of the Palace 
stood behind the throne 
affairs of the kingdom. 


restore 


directed the 
Accordingly, after 


and 
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the defeat and iheht of Charles the Simple— 
for the Jatter with all speed sought refuge 
with Herbert, count of Vermandois—Hugh 
brought it about that the Freneh crown 
should Je conterred on Rodolph, duke of 
Burgundy, to whom bis own sister had been 
wiven In marriage. So predominant was the 
influence of the great count that Rodulph’s 
nomination was ratiticd by the barons, while 
the deposed Charles was shut up as a prisoner 
in the Chiteau Phierry. Elgiva, the wife of 
the dethroncd monareh, who was a sister to 
Athelstane, kine of England, escaped with 
her son Louis and sought protection with her 
brother. 

The status thus fixed by revolution was 
inaintained until #24, In that year Charles 
the Suuple died, lis taking-off being ascribed 
to poison. Rodolph continued to reign until 
20; but the real power of the kingdom was 
wielded by Hugh the Great. Rodolph died 
childless, and the crown of France was again 
at the disposal of the great leader, who again 
refused to elaim it for himself. Nor can it 
be doubted that in his poliey Count Hugh 
was guided by a desire to seeure the peace 
and prosperity of the kingdom. In lvoking 
about for a pew sovereign he failed not to 
take note of the absent Prince Louis, who 
with his mother was still sojourning with his 
unele Athelstane, of England. A 
Was sent to the English court, requesting the 
exiled queen to return with her son, in order 
that he might receive the crown of France. 
As was natural, the sincerity of the count 
was distrusted, and the queen at first refused 
to put herself at his mercy. King Athelstane 
also shared his sister's apprehensions; but the 
fears of the exiles were at length quieted, and 
Louis returned with his mother to France. 
They were received by Hugh with profound 
respect, and were condueted by him to the 


message 


cathedral at Rheims where the prince was 
sdlemnly erowned with the title of Lovrs 1V, 
Nor did the imaginative French fail to find 
for their new sovereign an appropriate sobri- 
quet. Tle was called D'Outremer, or the 
Stranger; for his youth had been passed 
beyond the sea. 

lt was not long until King Louis showed 
in the management of public affairs an ability 
and prudence greater than had been exhibited 
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by any previons king since the days of Char- 
lemagne. Had his character been as sincere 
as his sagacity was profound, the greatest 
good might have been expected to the kine- 
dom; but he was dishonest, and in some re- 
spects vicious, to the extent that bis vreat 
abilities bore little fruit. The foreign aftirs 
of the kingdom, moreover, Were pow of sucli 
a sort as to require the full resources of the 
state. 

In the year 9387 France was invaded hy 
the Hungarians, who were with difheulty re- 
peHed beyond the border, Two years after- 
wards the people of Lorraine, who had re- 
belled against the authority of Otho L. of 
Germany, made a voluntary transfer of their 
allegiance to King Louis. That monarch had 
married Otho’s sister Gerberege; but this athn- 
ity did not prevent the rival brothers-in-law 
from going to war. In the struggle that en- 
sued, it was Louis's misfortune to have alien- 
atel many of his great counts and barons. 
In the very beginning of his reign he had at- 
tempted to shake off Connt Hugh of Paris; 
but that powerful nobleman was not to be 
easily disposed of, and the sympathies of the 
other nobles were naturally attracted to his 
cause. It thus happened that while King 
Louis gained the inhabitants of Lorraine and 
went to war to defend his acquisition, the 
great vassals of Franee went over to Otho 
and proclaimed him King. The war beeame 
one between Louis and his own subjects. A 
battle was fought before Laon, in $41, and 
the king’s army was defeated. Hugh of Paris 
was on the eve of again becoming master of 
the situation when Otho, satistied with the 
humiliation of his rival, interfered in his be- 
half and saved him from ruin. The war was 
brought to an end. The German Emperor 
received back the province of Lorraine, and 
then with the aid of the Pope mediated a 
peace between Louis and his barons. 

The next complication in the affairs of 
France was in respect to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. In the recent civil war William 
Longsword, duke of that provinee, had taken 
sides with Count Hugh against the king. 
But Arnolf, count of Flanders, supported the 
royal cause. The two were thns 
brought into antagonism, and after the ecessa- 
tion of hostilities William was assassinated by 


nobles 
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The Duke Welrov 
inte the hands of Ning Loui-, who, ui 
of cdueating him at. the 
woul have taken away his liberty, and pei 


his enemy. youn 


jretcnse Cu] 


haps his lite. But the hey’ govemoar, Os- 
mond, perceiving what was intended, per 
suaded his ward to feign ilmess, aud while the 
king and his officers were off their guard, 
carried the young duke away from the castle 
ina truss of hay. He then escaped with his 
charge, and took the lad for proteetion to lis 
uncle, the count of Senlis, Soon afterwards 

this nobleman succeeded in making Wing 
| Lonis himself a prisoner, and obliged him to 
surrender those places of Normandy which he 
Richard was restored to 
his dukedom, and hy his marriage with Anne, 
daughter of Hugh the Grest, soon became a 
powerful ruler. 


had unjustly seized. 


Ner was his voodness of 
character Jess than his courage was notable, 
| He received the surname ¢~ the Fearless, and 
such were the beauty of his person, the atta- 
bility of manners and the generosity of his 
eonduct, as to make him at onee the tuvorite 
of his own people and the praise of foreign 
tongues. It was one of the capriees of this 
amiable prince to prepare his own cottin, 
which was hewn of stone. Until what time 
it might be used for its ultimate purpore, 
the sarcophagus was on every Friday filled 
with wheat and coins, which were distributed 
to the poor. When about to die, he gave or- 
ders that the open coffin should be set under 
the eaves of the church of Fécamp until the 
rains should wash his bones clean and white. 

The reign of Louis D’OQutremer eontinned 
until the year 954. While still in the full 
strength of manhood, he journeyed one day 
from Laon to Rheims. A vagrant wolf 
crossed the pathway before him, and the 
king, spurring after the beast with all his 
might, was thrown from his horse and killed. 
He left as his heirs two sons, Lothaire and 
Charles, the latter being in his infancy. The 
elder son, now at the ave of fourteen, re- 
eeived the crown by the right of succession, 


and with the consent of the counts and 
barons. The unfortunate policy of dividing 


the kingdom among the sous of the deceased 
monareh—a political method which had pre- 
vailed trom the times of Lonis the Dehonair— 
‘was now abandoned, never to be revived. 
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Twi He thy | i oof Juathaire, 
Hoch the Cer eof He Weel maintained 
his aseonlenes Wives of France tor 
nearly dialda eee; coed the hour of his 
death found Tica i tull) tiver with the 


people. The had persisted) in the poliey af 
refusing the crown for himself, being content 
with the duchy of Paris. But this peculiarity 
of his ambition rather increased than dimin- 
ished his power, 
justified i speakine of his rye: for though 
not bearing the title of king, his authority 


His contemporaries were 


was regal. 

In the year 973 the Emperor Otho the 
Creat died, and bequeathed his rights, kingly 
and Imperial, to his son Otho Tf, This trans- 
fer of power to a youn and inexperienced 
prince gave opportunity to King Lothaire te 
reassert: his claims to the province of Lor- 
He accordingly raised an army, and 
without any notifieation of Jus intentions to 
the Germans, marched upon Aix-li-Chapelle, 
the then capital of the Emperor, The Prince 
Otho was taken completely by surprise. Ie 


rane. 


was obliged to spring from the dinner-tuble 
and speed away, in order to escape trom the 
Lothaire captured and pillaged the pal- 
Otho, 
however, soon showed himself worthy of his 


oie 


ace, und then returned to France. 


place, Uieving rdsed an army, he proceeded 
avuinet his cousin to repay the insult which 
he ditd received. Tfe marched on Paris, wast- 
ing the country us he went; but the Count 
{Lush Capet, who hid sueceeded to the au- 
thority of dds father, Wueh the Great, bad 
pat the city in such a state of defense that 
Otho durst uot assault the ramparts. Being 
vible to effeet a conquest ad to “repay the 
visit” of Lothaire, as he had threatened, he 
honseusiea] menaces. 


eontented hihnuself with 


Maviny taken possession of the heights of 
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ertorn. 


Montincrt woop dis 
slam on ai i dilele. ‘ti 
Vere dered ot 


wits [hg ilahaes, 


ei is ged throuth Paris! It ais 
wi-t (in syed, peiformed before an 
lanterns at ft iwenuehy ! 

[Lavin deeeeecd this terible insult upen 
los tos, Oli alarched) awus towards Crer- 
many. Eothvare sallicd forth tn pursuit, and 
overtook his cogsin's forees on the banks ot 


the Aisne. One division ef the army had al- 
ready crossed) to the other side. 
rose in the aight, and the French were thus 
enabled to fall upon and destroy the remain- 


The river 


ing division with Tittle danger to themselves. 
In this emergency Otho sent a challenge to 
Lothaire to meet him in single combat; but 
the French barons, distrusting the puissance 
of their king, sacrificed their chivalry to pru- 
dence, aud induced him to decline the battle. 

Having at Jeneth fatigued their own eapri- 
cious ambitions with marching, countermarch- 
ing, and indecisive conflicts, the two monarchs 
avreed toa treaty of peace. The province of 
Lorraine was divided, one part being returned 
to Otho and the other assigned to Prince 
Charles, brother of the French king. The 
Jatter, in the year 986, died, leaving his 
erown to his only son, Four V., surnamed 
the Sluggard. 
of ave at the time of his father’s death, but 
so feeble were his faculties that the ministers 
were obliged to put him under the guardian- 
ship of Hugh Capet. It appeared that the 
drama ofa puppet king with the real monarch 
hebind the throne was about to be recnacted. 
But the French barons were now tired of the 


This prince was twenty years 


ridiculous taree which had been performed at 
intervals since the days of the Roms Fuineauts, 
and they determined to have a real king or 
Loyalty to the Carlovingian dynasty 
was now almost extinguished, and the people— 
if the word people may be properly apphed 
to the inhabitants of a European state in the 
tenth century—were ready for a revolution. 


none, 


The logic of events at this crisis was assisted 
by the early death of Louis V., who reigned 
but little more than a year. His brother 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, was now the sole 
male survivor in the line of Charlemagne. 
Such, however, was the insipid character of 
this prince that he ceased, by his own worth- 
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lessness, to be a quantity in the problem. 
The event was ripe tor consummation. The 
nobles looked to Flush Capet as a king nom- 
inated by nature and approved by destiny. 
A raee which had held the throne of France 
for two hundred and forty-six years, and 
whieh had really contributed to listory but 
one vreat ruler, was now to give phice to 
another, trom which were to spring some of 
the greatest sovereizns of Europe. 

Turnive, then, to another branch of the 
Carlovingian House, we find in Germany a 
list of prinees not unlike those of France. Tt 
will be remembered that with the death of 
Louis the Debonair the empire of Charle- 
magne was divided amoug his three sons—Lo- 
thaire, Louis, and Charles. To the second of 
these princes was assigned Germany. Ue 
made his capital in Bavaria, and reigned un- 
til 876. 
said to begin with the treaty of Verdun in 
845. The nature of the strugyle among the 
three sons of the Debonair has already been 
sufficiently narrated in the histery of the 
French Carlovingians. Tt will be remembered 
that, in 869, Charles the Bald and Louis the 
German divided between them the territory 
which bad fallen to Lothaire T., the line of 
division running between Verdun and Metz, 
thence along the Vosves, and terminating at 
the Rhine, near the city of Bale. Tt may 
alsu be reealled that the settlement of a sue- 
House of the 
attended with as much dithenity as the Deb 
onair had experienced with fis sons, For 
Carloman and Louis, the heirs of the Em- 
peror, were already before their father’s death 
engaged in intrigues against each other or 
their father. It was partly to free limsclf 
from the presence of a dangerous aspirant 


German history may properly be 


eession in the German was 


that the Prince Carloman was sent by Louis 
to make war on the Wends and Slayonians, 
who were threatening the fronticr of the 
Elbe. The year 875 was marked by another 
attempt op the part of the rulers of France 
and Germany to obtain possession of the 
kingdom of Ttaly. Jn this ambition Charles 
the Bald was more sneeeseful than his rival, 
and Louis, inflamed with jealous anger, pre- 
pared to make war on the Freneh king. But 
in the year 876 he died, being then at the 


age of seventy-one. 
34 
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With this event the German kingdo, 
partitioned among the three sons of the lal 
sovercien, Carloman, Louis the Younver, pid 
Charles the Fat. Hoping to avail himself of 
the distracted condition of the country, Cliurles 
the Bald inarehed against the German princes, 
but be was met at Andernach, on the Rhine, 
unl ternibly defeated by an army under com- 
The 
brothers then peaceably adjusted their own 
Bavaria, Carinthia, the Danubian 
provinces, and the half-sovercignty of Bohe- 


mand of Louis the Youncer. three 


differcuces. 


ina aud Moravia were assigned to Curloman. 
Lows the Younger received all of Central 
and Northern Germany, while Charles the 
Fat became king of Suabia. 

As soon ax this scttlement had been ef- 
feeted, Carloman proceeded to seize the king- 
dom of Ttaly ; but before he could establish 
his authority he was struck with apoplexy and 
clivedhe Ae Oey 
the decease of his brother, Charles the Fat, 
who had already crossed the Alps with an 
army, compelled the Lombards to acknowl- 


As soon as he learned of 


edge lis sovereignty, and was crowned by the 
Pope with the title of Charles IIT. 
many Louis the Younger was recognized as 
the successor of Carloman, and Amul) legit- 


Duke 


In Ger- 


imate son of the latter, was miuade 
of Carinthia. 

This condition of aflairs continued until 
sa2, when, by the death of the ehildless 
Louis the Younger, all Germany and Ttaly 
becnme united under Charles the Fat. It 
will be remembered that shortly after this 
consolidation of power in the East and South, 
the Freneh Louis and Carloman, sons of 
Charles the Bald, died, leaving the crown of 
France to the imbecile stripling, Charles the 
Simple. Nor will it be forgotten that, when 
the latter intensified the folly of childhood by 
the absence of intellect, the Freneh nobles 
offered the sovereignty to Charles the Fat, 
who by its aeceptanee became monareh of the 
retinited empire of Charlemagne. 

The story of the invasion of the Northmnen, 
and of the utter incapaeity of the Emperor 
Charles te repel them from his dominions, 
need not be repeated. Such were his feeble- 
ness and timidity that he soon lost all hold 
upon the confidence of his nobles, in so mueh 
that a conspiracy was organized against him, 


Pari 


and in 897 he was driven from the throue, to 
spend the remaining year of his life on an c+ 
tate in Suabia. 

At this crisis nature again asserted her su- 
periority over leyitinaey. Duke Anscir, the 
bastard vrandson of Louis the German, was 
reeounized as the successor of Charles the Fat 
in Germany. The Frankish dominions, as 
already narrated, began to be dismembered. 
The kingdom of Burgundy was founded, with 
Fa tteuly 
duke of Friuli, seized upon the inheritance of 
the Carlovingians; while Eastern France aud 
Duke 
Conrad, grandson of Louis the Debonair. 
As for King Arnulf, he adopted the poliey of 
attending strictly to his own dominions. te 
successfully and finally drove back the Danes 
from his northern and the 
his castern frontiers, 


Arles for its capital. Jerengar, 


Western Switzerland were given to 


Bohemians from 
Aewinst the latter peo- 
ple he pursued his adviantuge by making an 
Hali-barbaric Bo- 
hemia was thus ground between the upper 
and the nether millstone. For at this june- 
ture the fieree, blood-drinking Mavyars, utost 
sauvage of the Finnish race, had burst ont. of 


Invasion of their country. 


Hiuneary on the cast, and were rivaling the 
hordes of Attila iu their devastating course, 

Having completed his conquest in Bolie- 
nua, Arnulf returned into bis own kingdom, 
and in S94 was called to Ttaly to assist: Be- 
reugar against a dangerous vival. But the 
most importunt of Armuli’s nets related to the 
Church. Ambitions to be ainade Emperor, 
and therefore cager to secure the support of 
the popes, the King favered the ecclesiastical 
hody to the last degree, Tle issued an edict 
that the civil otheers shonld exceute the de- 
erees oof the clereys and to this was added 
another that those who were exeammunicated 
should forfeit all civil rivhts. The hitherto 
but halfavowed purposes of the popes te 
claim a temporal dominion over the nations, 
hewn to be amare openty advanced under the 
stisulne thos afforded dye the secular ruler of 
Germany. dit the mean tine a series of dec- 
called the 
broueht te Tight aod gave stil further encour- 


uments, Teiduriun Derctals, were 
agement to the soubitious af the Reman pon- 
uth, 


Neir name fram Bishop T-idorns, of Seville, 


These celebrated parchisents received 
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They purported te be a reproduction of the 
decrees of the ancient councils of the Church, 
and in them the claims of the pepes to be 
regarded aus the views of Christ. the viee- 
verents of God on earth, and the rightful 
arbiters of all huaman athtirs, whether ecelesi- 
astical or civil, were unequivocally asserted. 
Upon these claims the Church new planted 
herself, and there for the 
means with which to qaintain her position, 
The 
Pope Formosus was at this time in the power 
of a Lombard prince, on whose head he 
had been compelled te place the crown of 
Under the pretext of liberating Mis 
Holiness from bondage, the Grerman king led 


looked here aid 


Wine Arnulf soon found his reward. 


empire. 


eno armmy inte Ttaly, ect free Forniosus, cap- 
tured Rome, and was himself crowned as Em- 
peror. Here, however, his good fortune came 


to a sudden end. Shortly after his corona- 
tion he was poisoned, and though be lingered 
for three years before death put a period to 
his sufferines, he had little further control of 


pubhe attairs. 


He died in 899, and was sue- 
ceeded by his sen, known as Lovrs Tun CHILp, 
the last prince of the Carlovingian line in 
Germany. Ile occupied the throne from his 
father's death until the year 910, when he 
and the deteated Ina 
ereat battle with the Hungarians. The voung 
kine fled from the ticld of his overthrow, con- 
sented to pay tribute us a comlition of pence, 
and died in the following year, 

On the the Carlovingian 
Tfouse in Germany, the crown of that king: 


Cremman army were 


extinction of 


dom would, aevording to the terms of the 
treaty of Verdun, have descended to Charles 
the Simple, then on the throne of Prauce. 
But the German nobles had become too inde- 
pendent to submit themeclves again to a 
Frankish 
ina diet at Poreheim and chose for their king 
Duke Conrad of Franconia. Ile belonged 
hy fonily to the Salian Franks, and thus was 
establisied what is known as the Sanian Dy- 
Nasty, instend of the Carlovingian, Pope 
Stephen THT had threatened to anathematize 
all who aeknewledeed allecianee to any Dim- 
But 
Kine Courad, feuriue him not, aceepted the 


sovercin. They accordingly met 


peror pot a descendant of Charlemagne. 


honor conterred hy the diet, and was crowned 


/y whom they were said to have been written. (by Hatta: archbishop of Mavence. 
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The new king of Germany soon showed 
himself to be a brave and generous ruler. 
Great was the favor with which he was re- 
ceived by his subjects, and great his abilities 
in court and field. But the suecess of his goy- 
ernment was by mu means equal to his de- 
serving. The Hungarians again invaded the 
country, and were eefeated in a ereat battle 
by the Bavarians and Suabians; but the 


F dl) 
, * 


monareh despaired of upholding the kingdom. 
He aceordinely, when near his death, ordered 
his brother Eberhard to bear the crown and 
scepter to Henry or Saxony, whom he de- 
elared to be the only prince capable of rul- 


ing Crermany. The ambassadors found their 


prince expectant netting finches in a valley 
near the Hartz, from which circumstance they 
gave him the sobriqnet of the Fowler. 


In the 


CONRAD ELECTED KING OF GERMANY. 


counts, Arnulf, Berthold, and Erchanger, 
who commanded the king’s forces, now set 
their sovereign at defianee and would fain 
rule as independent princes. Conrad sue- 
ceeded in deposing them: bunt Arnulf fled to 
the Hungarians and incited them to march 
again into Germany. The king, thus hady- 
ered and distressed, appealed to the Pope for 
succor; but the latter replied that Conrad 
should pay tithes. Being wounded in a bat- 
tle with the Hungarians, the unfortunate 


year 919 he was, after the old German fash- 
ion, lifted upon the shields of the nobles and 
proclaimed as king, When it came, however, 
to the ceremony of anointing he refused to 
accept the rite, the king deckuing that he was 
only a ruler of the people. This was a lineal 
deseendant of Wittikind, the old foe of Char- 
lemacne, seated on the throne of Germany. 
The new king justified the expectiutions of 
his subjects. Though 
immediately in) Suabia, Bavaria, and Lor. 


war broke out almost 


(NTE ESSE EEE S One 


Tot Ike 


pacific conduet than by open toree, in bring: 


easily sueeeeded. rather by 


ine his rivals te submission. dn Like manner 
was settled a dithealty: with Charles the Sim- 
ple, of France, with whom, in the your 425, 
made detinine the territorial 


a treaty was 


boundaries of the two kinedomes.  Phree Voars 
afterwards the Huneariins veda invaded Con- 
rad’s them he likewise 
obtained the advantage by a superiority of 
wit. Having had the good fortune to capture 
one of the PHumearian chiets, the king would 
liberation 


kingdom, aed over 


aceept as the condition of his 
nothing less thang a nine years’ truce. A 
breathing-time was thus obtained in which to 
prepare for the next ontbreak of war. 

King Henry labored incessantly to bring 
his army toa better discipliae and his people 
to a better Tn both of these 
duties he was precminently successful. The 
Saxon warriors, hitherto accustomed to fight 


voverninent, 


only on foot, were exercised asx horsemen until 
their skill became equal to that of the best. 
The frontier of the kingdom on the side of 
danger was carefully surveyed, and the forti- 
fied towns of Quedtinbury, Morseburg, and 
Meissen were founded within supporting dis- 
tance of each other, The people were ordered 
to sture within the fortified 
third of the products of their ficlds, and regu- 
lar markets were instituted 1p order to facilitate 


Invlosures one- 


the transfer of supplies. 

Having now a well-disciplined army, Henry 
tricd the mettle of his soldiers in a campaign 
against the Slavonians beyond the Elbe. In 
428 he conquered the province of Branden- 
burg, which was destined in after times to 
expand into the kingdom of Prussia. His con- 
quests in Bohemia were extended to the river 
Oder: amt in 952 
was added to bis dominions, thus advancing 
his frontier line from Stettin, on the Baltie, 
to Vienna, ov the Danuhe. 

Finally, when the nine years’ truce with 
the Hungarians had expired, King Henry, 
who, in order to secure the truce, had agreed 
to pay tribute in the interim, sent ax his an- 
nual contribution to the Hungarian treasury 
a imangy dog! The insnlt was easily under- 
stood, and the Magvars rushed to the conflict 
with such fury that the king's forces were at 
first =tunned by the shock; but they soon 


Lusatia, or East Saxony, 
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rallied and intheted one deteat after another 
on the enemy until, bi 935, the contest was 
decided by a great victory, In which the Tun- 
varia amy was well-nigh annihilated. 

A short time afterwards Henry made a sue- 
cessful war on Gorm, the kine of Denmark. 
The latter was driven back across the Eider, 
and Schleswig was annexed to Germany. 
Havine thus conquered a peace throughout his 
dominions, the king seemed destined to a long 
and glorious reign; but in the vear 435 he 
fell under a stroke of apoplexy and came to 
his death, 
called a diet at Erfurt, and) his second son 
Otho, afterwards known as Oro THE GRcart, 
‘Fhouch the 
king had two other sons, no attempt was 
made again to divide the kingdom, the unity 
af which had been achieved only after a een- 
tury of turmoil. 

Heury the Fowler died in the summer of 
956. Otho was accepted without opposition, 
and was crowned with a splendid ceremony in 
‘he cathedral of Ais-la-Chapelle. The dukes 
f Lorraine, Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria 


While he lingered, however, he 


was chosen for the suceession, 


served as chamberlain, steward, cup-hearer, 
and marshal at the coronation. Nor was there 
wanting any circumstance of pomp. to this 
royal spectacle, which so eritical a thinker as 
Bayard Taylor has declared to be ‘the first 
national event of a spontancous character 
which took place in Germany.” 

Without the prudence and patience of his 
futher, King Otho equaled that mouareh in 
nergy and surpassed him in genius, Great, 
however, as were his abilities, and distin. 
guished as was his reign, he failed —could 
but fail—to give unity and nationality to the 
German people. The various parts of the 
Teutonic race were still discordant, belligerent. 
Nor could it be hoped that a German king of 
the tenth century could do more than hold 
together by the force of his will and the magic 
of his sword the as vet heterogeneous parts of 
his people. 

The first duty of Emperor Otho was to re- 
pel the Bohemians and Wends, who had made 
their way into Brandenburg. The wars that 
ensued were of considerable duration, but vie- 
The Hun- 


carians were also defeated in Thuringia and 


tory remained with the Germans. 


Saxony. But while these successes erowned 
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the king’s arms abroad, a civil feud of seriou- 
proportions disturbed the peace ot the kine- 
dom. Eberhard and Thankmar, the sou of 
a divoreed wite of Ilenry the Fowler, and 
theretore half-brother to Otho, conspired with 
Giselbert, duke of Lorraine, to achieve inde- 


The 


Saxon nobles, also, were offended because of 


pendence in their respeetive provinces. 


the preéminence of the king's favorite general, 
Count Hermann, and joined the msubordimate 
dukes. 
the king; but the conspirators failed to act in 
Thankinar 


The situation portended great peril to 


concert, and Otho was victorious. 
was killed and Eberhard obliged to put him- 
self at the merey of his sovereign. Meun- 
while, however, the king’: younger brother, 
Henry, had been tempted into sedition, and 
the reyolt suddenly broke out anew. This 
time the insurgents were headed by Gisclbert, 
Eberhard, and Prince Henry. Otho again 
took the field and marched to the Nhine; but 
while part of his forces were on one side of 
the river and part on the other, he was at- 
taeked hy the rebel dukes. For the time it 
seemed that every thing was Jost. Bat Otho 
exhibited the greatest beroisin; his men ral- 
hed to the charge, and the insurgent arniy 
was annihilated. 

Now it was that the defeated princes 
sought aid of Louis d'‘Outremer of France. 
Nor Was the petition refused. A French army 
penetrated Alsatia. AU of the territory weet 
of the Rhine was overrun. The fate of the 
rin hung in the balance, but his 
courage was equal to the occasion. Marching 
to the frontier, he gained the day in several 


Emperor : 


minor enyagements, and finally won a ereat 
vietory in the battle of Andernach.  Eber- 
hard wax slain and Giselbert drowned in the 
river. The French fled towards Paris, whither 
they were pursued hy Otho; but the fortiti- 
cations of the eity bade detianee to the Ger- 
mans. Negotiations were presently opened 
hetween the two monarchs, and a detinitive 
treaty was made, by which Lorraine was as- 
signed to the Emperor and the other boun- 
daries reéstablished as before. 

Otho again showed his magnanimity by par- 
doning his brother Henry. 
seut to be governor of Lorraine ; but unable 
to defend himeelf in the position to which he 
had been assigned, he entered into a plot with 


The prince was 


the archbishop of Mavence to aesitesin) the 
Emperor, But their treason was discovered, 
und the conspirators, with the exception of 
Henry, were put to death. The prince him- 
sel€ was thrown into prison; but having at 
leneth made his eseape, he was a third time 
pardoned by Otho. 

Meanwhile the 


Grerman = douunien 


was 
firmly established Devond the Elbe. The 
Sayouian and Wendie tribes were beaten 


back into vemoter territories. The Emperor 
himself anade an expedition against Harold 
the Bhue-tooth, king of Denmark ; and march- 
ing to the end’sJand of Jutland, threw his 
spear dnte the sea as a token of his dominion 
even to the brine of the North. 

In the year 946 Emperor Otho was called 
upon by Louis, king of France, to assist him 
in that war which he was then waging with 
Wugh the Great and the barons. The two 
monarchs were brothers-in-law, and this atiin- 
ity, together with the natural interest of the 
German rujer in seeing the ambitions of the 
nobles curtailed, Jed him to aceept the invita- 
tion. He marched an army of thirty-two 
thousand men into Norniaudy; but no great 
success attended the movenients of the allied 
monarchs, and Count ITugh held out several 
years before he was brought to submission. 

In the mean time, a complication bad 
arben in Italy which drew the Emperor’s at- 
tention. After the times of Charlemagne, 
that unfortunate country had heen left to 
the of the winds. The 
Greeks, Normans, and IWungarians lad as- 
sailed the Italian coasts at will. Neither the 
impotent Pope nor the shadowy Roman Em- 
peror beyond the mountains was able to afford 
reHef. In this condition of affairs, Berengar, 
duke of Friuh, one of those strong and tur- 
bulent spirits that arise from the great deep 
in times of anarchy, had himself proclaimed 
king of Italy. He demanded in marriave the 
Princess Adelheid, sister of Courad of Bur- 
gundy. But she retised to accept so rough a 
Jord, and was thrown into prison. 
aged] from thence to send a message to Othe, 


merey Srracens, 


She man- 


who at once conceived the double project of 
Uberating the princess and claiming her for 
himself. Fur his English queen, Edith, was 
now dead. 


The Emperor accordingly crussed the Alps 


% 


with a large army, detented Berensar. cap- 
tured the cities of Verona, Pavia, and Milan, 
married Adelheid, and assmmcl the title of 
king of Italy, Berengar was permitted to 
retain the crown of Lombardy on condition 
of surrendering the country from Venice to 
Istria. 

Soon after this event another revolt, headed 
by the princes Riulalf of Suabia and Courad 
of Lorraine, broke ont in Ttaly. For nearly 
four years the country was plunged into civil 
war. At length the rebellious princes per- 
mitied the Ifungarians to pass unopposed 
through their provinces to the end that the 
invaders micht tall upon the Emperor. This 
action aroused the Teutonie spirit against the 
rebels, and the revolt was brought to an end 
in the vear 954, 

The Hungarians, however, were not yet 
In 955 they returned to the at- 
tack, but were defeated by Otho in a great 
hattle near Auzsbury. was the 
overthrow of the barbarians that but few of 
them escaped to their own country. Nor did 
they ever afterwards dare to renew the con- 
flict. In a short time Prince Ulenry of Baya- 
ria died, as did also Rudolf, son of Otho. 
Civil war came to an end in Germany. In 
the lull that ensued Otho found opportunity 
to gratify his ambition by a coronation at 
Pope John NOL, then a youth but 
seyen years of age, officiated at the ceremony, 
and the title of Roman Emperor was again 


conquered, 


So sivnal 


Rome. 


borne hy a prince of Germany. 

It was not long, however, until the boy 
Pope repented of his action and would fain de- 
stroy the traditional rights which he had con- 
ferred on Otho at the coronation, Ile sought 
to stir up the whole world against him. He 
wrote to the Emperor of the East to aid him 
in deposing Otho from power. ILe incited all 
Ttaly to revolt, and tried te induce the Hun- 
garians and the Saracens of Corsica to make 
war on the Germans. The Emperor, how- 
ever, met the emergency with great boldness, 
He marched into Italy, captured Rome, de- 
posed the Pope, drove Berengar into exile, 
reduced the country to quiet, and in 965. re- 
turned in triumph to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The ambition of Otho was greatly in- 


flamed by these successes. He began to neg- 
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leet the real interests of the German people 
for the fletitioux splendors of a court. He 
demanded as wite for his son Otho the Prin- 
cess Theophania, daughter of the Emperor of 
the Mast: and when the Jatter was reluctant 
to comply, the German sovereign attempted 
to overthrow the Byzantine rule in’ Italy. 
Theophania was at leueth given to the Prince 
Otho, and was scent to the German capital in 
the year ¥72. In the following year the sue- 
cesses of the Emperor were duly celebrated 
ata great Easter festival in the city of Qued- 
Jinburg. No pageant so splendid had been 
wittessed since the days of Charlemagne. 
The dukes and counts of the Lmipire, the 
kings of Bohemia and Poland, ambassadors 
from the Emperor of the East, from the Cal- 
iph of Cordova, and from the kings of Bul- 
varia, Russia, Denmark, and Tlunearia were 
present at the féte. Soon afterwards the Em- 
peror, foreseeing his end, retired to Memle- 
ben, in Thuringia, and there was presently 
stricken with apoplexy. He lingered for a 
brief season, died sitting in his chair, and was 
buried in Magdeburg. 

Having thus traced the history of Ger- 
many from the accession of the Carlovingian 
line to the death of Otho the Great, it will be 
appropriate to turn to another field of obser- 
vation. The consolidation of the Englsh 
ILeptarehy and the growth of a regular mon- 
archy on the ruins of the Saxon states of 
Sritain may now well claim our attention. 
Tt is only necessary, before concluding the 
present chapter, to remark that, as will have 
already heen observed by the careful reader. 
the history of Italy, the third of the Carlo- 
vingian kingdoms, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, is so intimately involved with that 
of Germany and France that a separate sketeh 
from the Italian point of view is altogether 
supertluous. As a matter of fact, Italy had 
already become—as she was destined to re- 
main—an appanage of the greater states 
north of the Alps, and her local annals dur- 
ing this, the epoch of her ruin and decay, are 
deyoid alike of interest and instruction. In 
the following Book the history of France will 
he resumed with the triumph of the House of 
Capet, and that of Germany with the acves- 


sion of Otho EE. 
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CHAPTER DL XN NITDL ALFRED AND HIS SUCCESSONS. 


F the career of Evbert, 
the powerful king of Wes- 
sex, a sketch has already 
been given in the First 
Book of the present vol- 
ume.? It will be remem- 
bered that in the first 
quarter of the ninth century this distinguished 
ruler succeeded in bringing under one sover- 
eignty all the states of the Heptarchy. He 
diselaimed for himself, however, the title of 
king of Englaul, being content with that of 
Wessex. The peace of his long reign was by 
no means undisturbed; for now it was that 
the Northmen began te prey upon the coasts 
of England. In the year 832 a band of these 
audacious pirates captured and ravaged the 
island of Sheppey. In the next year Dorset- 
shire suffered a sinilar fate. The method of 

the Danes was to fall upon a given coast, rob, 

devastate, and fly. Attempting to protect his 
shores, King Egbert was himsclf at one time 
in imminent danger of capture. In 854 the 

Northmen invaded Devonshire, being joined 

on the expedition by the rebellions people of 

Land’s End. Others of the old Britons 
espoused the cause of the Danes; but Eghert, 
equal to the emergency, met the enemy at 
Henysdown Hill, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. So decisive was the victory that 
for two years the pirates kept aloof; but the 
eareer of Eghert was already at an end. He 

died in the year 836, and was suceeeded by 

Ethelwulf, 

At this 


monarehy 


his oldest surviving son. 

time might be noticed in the rising 
of England the same disposition 
which has so many times been remarked in 
the history of Germany and France, to divide 
among several sons the political power which 
had heen held hy the father. Such was the 
pokey of Ethelwulf, who, on coming to the 
throne, gave up Kent, Sussex, and Essex to 
be held as a separate kingdom by his son 
Athelstane. For himself he retained Wessex 
and Mercia, but the latter soon revolted and 


Isee Book Eleventh, afte p. 448, 


became independent. Nor were the Danes 
slow to pereeive the broken-up eondition of 
England. They returned like birds of prey. 
They tovk and pillaged London, Rochester, 
and Canterbury. 


In &5! a congress of the 
Saxon Thanes was held at Kingsbury, and 
measures of defense were planned against the 
Danes. Tn the course of the ensuing struggle 
Barhulf, king of Mercia, was killed. But the 
West Saxons, led by Ethelwulf, won a great 
victory over the enemy in Surrey. Athel- 
stane, kiny of Kent, was hardly less success- 
ful in a battle at Sandwieh, where he took 
nine ships from the pirates. The men ef Dey- 
gnined a victory at Wenbury, 
and the sea-robbers, thus hated at every 
point, turmmed from the island, which seemed 
to bristle with Saxon spears, aud fell upon 
the more inviting tields and hamlets of France. 
The devout Ethelwulf now found oppor- 
tunity to make a pilgrimage to Rome. In 
853 he crossed the Alps, and was received 
with honor im the Eternal City. On his re- 
turn he fell in love—for such is the phrase of 
man—with Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, and her he took in marriage. In the 
mean time Athelstane, king of Kent, died, 
and the king's next oldest son, Ethelbald, en- 
gaged ina conspiracy to dethrone his father. 
The ostensible reason for the treasonable plot 
was found in the thet that Ethelwulf had had 
his new French wife crowned as queen in the 
cathedral of Rheims. He had actually eaten 
with her at the table! Such insults were not 
to he horne by Anglo-Saxon patriotism. Thns 
‘ame it to pass that when Ethelwulf returned 
with his bride to England, he found bis hos- 
tile subjects in arms to oppose him. The 
aged monareh would not go to war to mail- 
tain his rights, but agreed to a compromise, 
by which the western and better portion of 
Wessex was given up to his rebellious son. 
In 857 the of king died, and Ethelbald sue- 
eeeded to his whole dominions. 
On his sueeession to the full crown of 
) Wessex, Sing Ethelbald chimed his father’s 


onshire also 


) ONO TES ES Oa 


fur 
that his aatipeaths tea Drench queen cid not 
The Romish Church, 
however, was horrified at this forbidden iar- 


widow His will. fram whieh it appenred 


apply to bis own cuse. 


nave, and soon compelled its abrogation by 
divorce.? 

Ethelbald) was sneeeeded in the kingdom 
by Ethelbert, whe. after a short aud inelori- 
ous reign, died in the year 866, The crown 
thereupon descended to the third brother, 
Ethelred, in whose reign the Danes acuin 
swarmed in inumnerable hosts along the shores 
of England. They had already invaded Wer 
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the Alfred threay himself 
with dias West Saxons upenm the on-coming 
Vs 5 


ru. 


Thites Wats Over, 


woe thas saved the hing's cause from 
In the battles of Basing and Mereton, 
whieh were fonekt soon afterwards, Ethelred 
was defeated, Tn the lasteununed conflict he 
received a wound from which he presently 
died, and in S71 the crown descended without 
opposition te the popular Prince ALPRED, 
The new kine was destited to an inheri- 
tunce of war aud glory. Within a month 
after his sueeession he was obliged to fight a 


terrible battle with the Dances, Near night- 
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dute of the death or deposition of the Sovereign. 


sex and burned Winchester, which was then 
the capital. They lad established themselves 
in the Isle of Thanet, from which they now 
went forth to ravaee, plunder, and destroy, 
Ethelrved is said to have fought mine pitched 
battles with It 
was In the course of these furious contlicts 
that the military genius of Prince Alfred, 
youngest but greatest son of Ethelwulf, began 
to be displayed. Jun the hard-fought Iuttle of 
Ashton, while the pious Ethelred was at his 
prayers and refused to go into the fight until 


these fereeions marauders 


Por the subsequent career of Queen Judith, 
see Vol. UL. Book Eleventh. po fae. 


full the field] was won by the Saxons; but the 
pagans, seeing by how few they were pur- 
sued, turned and regained as much as they 
had lost. 
their losses that they were fain to conclude 
a dtiatye Wessex, the 
Northinen went to London, aud there passed 
In the following vear they rav- 
aved Lineolushire, and then, repairing to 
Derby, took up their quarters at Repton. Tn 
875) Northumbria was overrun by the Danes 
ax fi as the friths of Clyde aud Forth, 
where they came into contact with the Seots, 


Nevertheless, so great had heen 
Withdrawing from 


the winter. 


Haltdane, leader of this marauding host, di 
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vided Northumbria among his follewers, who, 
mingling with the Anglo-Saxons, were, in the 
course of some generations, united inte a 
single people. 
eaptured Cambridge, which they fortified and 
converted into a camp. 
the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mereiz, and 
East Anglia, the Danes again looked to the 
West Saxons and their king, between whom 
and themselves a contest was now to be waged 
for the mastery of England. 

The prudent Alived, having now had the 
adyantaves of a three years’ truce, had em- 
ployed the interval in preparations, Espe- 
cially had his wisdom been revealed in the 
construction of a fleet, which, though small 
and rmde, may be regarded as the beginning 
of England's greatness on the sea. 


Another samy of Northmen 


Having thus overrun 


Origi- 
nally the Anglo-Saxons had been as skillful 
and courageous seamen as the Danes them- 
selyes. But in the conrse of four centuries 
from the coming of Hengist and Horsa their 
followers had given over the maritime life, 
forgotten the management of ships, and de- 
generated into swineherds and peasants. Not; 
indeed, that the warlike valor of the race was 
in any wise abated, hut the settled life had 
superseded the piratical habit, and the muss 
tery of the sea had passed to their kinsmen of 
the North. 

Meanwhile the Danes, breaking from their 
winter camp at Cambridge, swore by their 
golden bracelets that they would drive the 
West Saxons from the Jand. In Dorsetshire 
they surprised the castle of Wareham and de- 
Soon att- 
erwards, however, the Danish squadron was 
attacked and destroyed by Alfred's rnde 
flotilla. The effect was electrical upou both 
parties, being inspiration to the Saxons and 
paralysis to the Danes. The latter speedily 
agreed to make peace and evacuate the king- 
don. 


vastated the surrounding country. 


Wing Alfred made his enemy swear 
upon the relies of the saints that they would 
abstain from further injury. But on the very 
next night, as the king was journeying with 
a small band of followers towards Winchester, 
the oath-breaking pagans fell upon him, and 
he narrowly escaped with his life. The Danes 
then retired to Exeter, where they were joined 
by others of their nation, and the war was re- 
newed with more violence than ever, 
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t now became the policy of the Neviinen 
to incite the people of Cornwall te revaa. In 
order to strengthen the insurrection in the 
Westa Danish fleet put te sea trom tlie mouth 
of the Phames, 
attacked aud destroyed the hostile squadron. 
The army of the king had in the menn time 
murched Tere Guthrun, 
kine of the Danes, was Jesieged ; but learning 
that his flotilla had been destroyed, he vladly 
enpitulated, and, giving hostages to Alfred, 
retired with his army into Mercia. 

In these fierce conflicts between Alfred and 
his antagonist it soon became apparent that 
the faith of the Danes even when supported 
by the most solemn oaths, was utterly value- 
} Jess as a basis of trust or action. 


But Alfred's courageous navy 
ort 5 


avainst Excter. 


No sooner 


had Wing Gathran returned into Mercia than 


he prepared to renew the war, His maneu- 
vers exhibited such skill as in a civilized ruler 
would have indicated a chief of diplomacy. 
He advanced his head-yuarters to Gloucester, 
| a position as near as practicable to that of 
Alfred. At this place his followers ralhed in 
great numbers, and their prescuce was a 
source of constant alarm to the kingdom of 
Weossex. 

The time had now come for a new depart- 
Hitherto the devas- 
tating excursions of the Danes had always 
Deen condneted In summer. 


ure hy King Guthrun. 


Jn winter they 
sbut themselves up in some fortified town and 
spent the frozen season in drinking and carous- 
ing, after the manner of the men of the North, 
On the first day of January, S78, the king of 
the Danes issued to his followers a secret order 
| to meet him on horseback at a certain rendez- 
King Alfred was at that time in his 
eapital at Chippenham, little anticipating the 
impending attack. While he and his Saxons 
were observing the feast of the Epiphany the 
Danes snddenly burst through the gates with 
an overwhelming foree, aud the king harely 
saved himself by flight. Accompanied by a 
small band of faithfnl fellowers, he fed into — 
the woods and concealed himself in the sem- 
her moarlands of the West. Chippenham was 
pillaged by the vietorious marauders, who 
then rede in trinmph from one cond of Wes- 
Some of the inhalitants 
made their way to the Isle of Wieht. 
escaped to the continent. 


your. 


sex to the other, 
Some 


Most of the peas 


obey 


aed were reditced to an tyno- 
Pauish 


antry i 


Munious sei booby their Muisters, 


In the « of Somerset a heroie band 
still upheld the Jonuers of the kine; but when 
Alfred came ftseue them he was oblived, 
for fear of trea’lo iy, te hide himself in the 


fenlands. Tle teund a lurking-plaee in the 
forests of Prince's Tland. whieh was then) the 
haunt of wild beasts aid the home of outlaws. 
Were the kine was obliged to maintain hium- 
self as best he could by fishing and the chase. 


Sometimes he and his companions would sally 


forth by night, and, falling secretly upon the | 


ee ap _ 


KINt; ALFRED IN THE PEASANT'S WUT. 


Danes, plunder some exposed camp and then 
return to covert. To this epoch of extreme 
hardship belongs the story ot Alfred’s visit to 
the hut of the swineherd, where he ledged for 
some time unknown to the peasant and his 
wife. One day, while the king sat moody 
by the hearthstoue, and the woman of the 
hovel was baking bread, he noticed not that 
The housewife, at 
of her 
rushed upon him with angry gesture and ex- 


the loaves were lmruing. 
length discovering the ruin bread, 
claimed: “ You ama! you will not turn the 
bread you sce burning, but you will be glad 


enouch to eat it? 
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In this extremity of his fortunes the king 
was discovered by others of lis faithful friends. 
Many rallied around him as the hope of Saxon 
The islet where they gathered, 
was fortitied, and Alfred beean to look for- 


England. 


ward to an escape from his shameful sulijec- 
tivn, Tis spirit was also strengthened by a 
vision of St. Cuthbert, who came to him in 
With 
him the king divided his oly loaf, and the 
pilgrim went «way; but be returned by nicht 
and comforted the king with assuranees of suc- 


the guise of a pilerim, begging alins. 


cess. Such is a pious tradition of the times. 


the 


Meanwhile, men of Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and) Hampshire took 
heart against the Danes and flovked to the 
eamp of Alfred, now no longer concealed. 
The courage of the gathering army was still 
further kindled by an eventin Devon. ubba, 
Danish chiefs, had Janded with 
todarge foree in that province ; but the men 


ove of the 


of Devon rose upen them in great mivht, 
slew the king with nine hundred of his fol- 
lowers, and eaptured their hanner, embroidered 
with the terrible raven of Denmark. 

Already the king ventured forth and skir- 


mished with the enemy, Determining to as- 
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eertain the number and resonrees of the 
Danes, he adopted the hazardous expedient 
ot going into their eamp in disguise. He ac- 
eordinely clad himself as a minstrel (called 
gleeman by the Anglo-Saxons), and gained an 
entranee in this garb to the camp of King 
Guthrun. There he entertained the warriors 
with ballads and songs; but he carefully noted 
the eondition of the camp, and was dchghted 
to observe the security in which the Dunes 
were resting. He obtained full information 
of their plans and purposex and then returned 
to his own retreat in satety. 

Believing that the time had come to strike 
a decisive blow, Alfred now sent word to the 
warriors of Wessex to rendezvous in Selwood 
forest. His faithful subjects tlocked to the 
designated spot, knowing not, however, that 
their king had ~ent the sunnnons. 
the joy of the army on the sudden apyear- 
anee of the beloved Alfred among them. The 
enthusiam of the Saxons rose to the highest 
piteh, and the king, perceiving that tie au- 
spicious hour had come, marched rapidly 
upon the Danes at Ethandune. Here a vreat 
battle was fought, in which the enemy, taken 
eompletely by surprise, was utterly routed. 
Guthrun, with the remnant of his torees, tled 
to his fortifications, whither he was imimedi- 
ately pursued and besieged by the Saxons. 
After a fortnight the supplies of the Danes 
were exhausted, and Guthrun was obliged to 
eapitulate. Not hoping to drive the enemy 
ont of England, Alfred demanded that the 
Danes should evaeunte all Wessex, and that 
their king should receive Christian baptism. 
The enlightened policy of the Saxon king was 
elearly shown in the conditions which he im- 
posed. Guthrun accepted the terms which 
were offered, and Alfred, with ihe consent of 
his Thanes, made fo hiin a cession of all the 
eastern part of the island from the Thames to 
the Humber.t| The kingdom of North Um- 
bria, Iving beyond the Humber, was already 
nuder the dominion of the Danes; so that 
after the treaty their territories, which now 


Crreat Was 


1The language of King Alfred’s cession to the 
Danes is as follows: “Let the bounds of our 
dominion stretch to the river Thames, and from 
thenee to the water of Lea, even unto the head 
of the same water; and thence straight unto 
Bedford, and finally going along by the river Ouse 
let them end at Watlingstreet.” 


took the name of Dunelayh, extended trom 
the Thames to the Tweed. The policy of 
Alfred, as it rexpeeted the foreigners in Eng- 
land, evidently contemplated their fusion with 
the Saxons and the consequent production of 
a single people in the island. At the baptism 
of the Danish king, his generous conqueror 
answered tor him at the font. He received 
the name of Athelstan, and in S7S was dis- 
missed to his own territory, loaded with 
presclts. 

After this treaty between the Danes and 
Saxons, the two peoples lived in eomparative 
peace; but this was true only of the North- 
men already in the island. Other pagan 
hordes kept pouring in from Denmark and 
infesting the shores of Saxon England. It 
was the Holland, Belgium, 
France, ant Britain were alternately assailed 
hy the northern pirates, and the suceess of 
any of these eountries in heating back the ma- 
rauders was generally an index of the inability 
of some other to heat them off. Thus when 
Alfred yepelled them from his shores, they 
redoubled the fury of their assaults in the 
Low Countries and in France. 

In his relations with the English Danes, 
Alfred exhibited his liberality and prudence. 
The laws of the two peoples were gradually 
assimilated. It was agreed that Danish sub- 
jects should be regarded as under the protee- 
tion of Saxon statutes. If an Englishman 
slew a Dane, he was punished in the same 
manner and decree as though his vietim had 
heen of the homicide’s own race. All fines 
were assessed in the money of beth people 
and were payable in that of either. The in- 
terconrse between the Saxon and Danish sol- 


epoch when 


diery was carefully regulated to the end that 
incursions, reprisals, and retaliations might be 
avoided. 

Now it was that King Alfred began to 
display his qualities as a civilizer. In his 
hoyhood he had been taken by his father to 
Rome, and had there imbibed a taste for the 
eulture of the South. He Jonged to see his 
own people humanized and refined by the in- 
flucnve of letters. With a view to planting 
the seeds of learning, he invited Asser, a 
wonk of St. David's, who was then esteemed 
the greatest philosopher in England, to come 
to his eourt, that he might profit by the con- 


ob 


yersations and instructions of one so learned. 
For a long time Asser remained with the 
king, reading with him out of the best books 
and teaching him from the abundance of his 
The the distinguished 
monk and his sovercian became as enduring 
The roval mind 


lore. ties hetweet 
as they were affectionate. 


and the mind of the scholar cooperated to 


kindle in the fogs of our ancestral island, even 


ALFRED. THE ib AT, 


in the darkness of a gloomy and violent age, 
that torch of gentle radiance whieh shineth in 
the darkness, 

In the year S86, while the piratieal Danes 
were enyvaged in the siege of Paris, King 
Alfred availed himself of the opportunity to 
rebuild and fortify the city of London. This 
ancient municipality, the founding of which 
is said to antedate the Reman conquest, had 
heen burned hy the Danes, and the place was 
reduced almost tou waste. Under the patron- 
ave of the king, the vity arose from her ashes 
and soon heeame more populous than ever. 
Ethelred, earl of Mercia and son-in-law of the 
king, was made protector of London, which 
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soon, though on the immediate frontier of 
Danelagh, became one of the most important 
cities of the kinudom. 

Tn the mean time the fleet of Eneland had 
been steadily extending the Saxon dominion 
At the first the king had found 
it necessary, on account of the inexperience 


on the sea. 


of his own sailors, to employ foreign captains 
for his flotilla. Many Frieslanders, skillful in 
the management of 
were procured as officers, and 
the thus 
phuimed and commanded, be- 


yesscls, 
king's squadron, 


‘ame equal, if not superior, to 


the fleets of the Danes. In 
the year SS2, and again in 
ASD, deeisive victories were 


gained by the English arma- 
ment. 

3y his wisdom in adminis- 
tration and i 
war, Alfred so strengthened 
his kingdom that his enemies 
were kept at hay. For a pe- 
of seven years, during 
which the attention of 
the pagans of the North was 
in 


his suceesses in 


riod 
time 
almost wholly  ocenpied 
Flanders and in France, the 
realms ruled by the king of 
the West Saxons had peace 
Already in the 
of Fneland 
flocks and 
more than a 
thousand years have 

tuted a leading feature of the 

wealth of the island. But while this pros- 
perity prevailed in’ the insular kingdom, 
certain. parts of the continent, particularly 
these which were infested by the Danes, 
were distressed with a famine, 
This condition of atthirs seen led the North- 


and plenty. 
pastures 
those 
herds which for 


green 
Welle Scell 


consti- 


erievous 


men to abandon the regions of starvation 
for the realms of plenty. ‘Phe pros- 
perity of England became a bait to allure 
ouee more to her shores the wolfish pirates of 
the Baltic. 

Tu the year 893, the most formidable fleet 
of Danes ever thus far seen in Enelish waters 
appeared off the coast of Romney Marsh. 
The armament eousisted of two hundred and 


MEIN 
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fifty ships, every vessel being tilled with war- | to Altred’s rear. 


riors and horses gathered out of Flanders and 
France. 
mination of the Wood of Anderida, near the 
mouth of the river Limine, into which they 

The invaders then 
constructed a fortified 
In the same year, the 


The tleet rnehored at the eastern ter- 


towed their vessels. 
marched inland and 
camp at Appledore. 
celebrated Hastings, compniider-in-chief of 
the Danish fleet, sailed up the Thames with a 
squadron of eighty ships and debarked at 
Milton. 


eonstructed. 


Ilere, also, a strong fortification was 
For the Danes had now grown 
wary of the English king, and acted on the 
defensive, The aged Cruthrun was dead, and 
his conservative influence wax no longer felt 
very 
thing conspired to stake once more the fate of 
England on the issue of hatile. 


in the movements of his countrymen. 


In the strng- 
gle that ensned, the military skill and valor 
of King Alfred were fairly weighed avainst 
the prowess of the 
Hastings. 

The genius of the king now appeared con- 
spieuous. 
tia of the kingdom eould only be called into 
the field for the space of forty days. This 
short period of service seemed an insuperable 
ditheulty in the organization of an army. To 
remove this embarrassment, the King adopted 
the plan of organizing his forces into two di- 
visions, whose duties alternated between the 
home service and the serviee of the field. He 
thus sueeeeded in producing a more permanent 
and thoroughly diseiplined army than had 
been seen in Britain since the days of the 
Romans. 

Having in this manner prepared himself 
for the conflict, the king advanced into Keut 
and secured a position hetween the two divis- 
ions of the Danes. His station was chosen 
with so much skill and held with so much 
eourage that the two armies of the Northmen 
From his 
camp hesent forth small detachments of troops 
to seour the country in all direetions, and cut 
of supplies from the Danes. The latter were 
thus brought to the extremity of breaking up 
their camp and leaving the kingdom. But 
this movement of Hastings was only a feint. 

The Danish army, eneamped on the Limine, 
instead of sailing away, marched rapidly 


brave and audacious 


Aecording to Saxon law, the mili- 


could in no way form a junction. 


When the 
about and followed this division of thi cay 
Tiastings, who had apparently put ta se. 
turned to Benfleet in Essex. AM Fed, fe 
ever, continued his pursuit of the other anus, 
and overtook them at Farmham, in Surres. 
Here a great battle was fought, in which the 
Those of the Danes 
who escaped were parsued through Middlesex 


king 4 


Saxons were vietorlous. 


and Hssex across the river Coln into the Isle 
of Mersey. Here they were besieged by Al- 
fred and compelled to sue for peace. They 
surreudered on condition of au immediate de- 
parture from Eneland. 

But betore Alfred could enforce the terms 
of eapitulation the men of Danelagh rose in 
revolt, and ereated such a diversion that the 
attention of Alfred was immediately drawn to 
other parts of his kingdom. A large Danish 
fleet bore down upon the coast of Devon, and 
Another 


urnnument, equipped by the enemy in North- 


the city of Exeter was hesiceed. 


uinbria, sailed around Scothiod, and, descend- 
ing the western coast as taras Bristol Channel, 
entered that water, and laid sieve to a fortitied 
town on the The king was thus 
obliged to make all speed from Essex to the 
West. On reaching Exeter he attacked and 
overthrew the Danes, driving them pell-mell 
In like 
fell upon the enemy at Severn, and obliged 
the raising of the siege. While these move- 
ments were In progress the King’s son-in-law, 
Ethelred, rallied the soldiery of London, at- 
tacked the fortified post of the enemy at Ben- 
fleet, captured the Danish encampment, and 
made eaptives of the wite of Hastings and his 
With a generosity unusual, perhaps 
unequaled in those halttharbaric times, the 


Severn. 


to their ships. manner the Saxons 


two sons. 


kine ordered the prisoners to be returned to 
the Danish chieftain. It was an aet which 
would have been expected iu vain at the hands 
of Charlemagne, or even of Otho the Great. 
Tt appears that Hastings had but a feeble 
appreciation of the chivalrous conduct of his 
adversary. In a short time he reippeared 
with his fleet iv the Thames, and then marched 
to the West. He traversed the country as 
fir as the Severn, and estabHshed himself at 
Buttington. But the Welsh as well as the 
Saxons were now thoroughly aroused, and 
with them made a common cause against the 


obb 


Hastings was surreunded and he- 
Supplies were cut off and Alfred 


invader, 
sieved, 
sou had the pleasure of learing that the 
pent-up Dances were reduced to the extremity 
of filling their insatiable maws with the flesh 
of their awn halftstarved horses. The Danish 
leader, hoawever, knew no such word as de- 
spair, Summoning all his resources tor the 
effort, he dashed himself upon the line of the 
besiegers and suceecded in breaking through, 
But the desperate exploit eust him the larger 
part of lis torces. With the remainder he 
retraced his course and reached his tleet on 
the coast of H-sex, 

In the tollowing winter Hastings was reén- 
foreed by men out of Danelagh. With the 
opening of spring he made an expedition into 
the central counties of the kingdom. He 
gained possession of the town of Chester, for- 
tified of old by the Romans. aud here e-tab- 
lished hitnself in a position impregnable to 
So skillfil, however, were the ma- 
neuvers of Alfred that Tastiues in a short 


assault. 


time found his supplics cut off} and, dreading 
a repetition of lis experience ut Buttington, 
left Chester and muarehed into the north of 
Wales. In that country they were confronted 
and turned hack by an army of Welsh and 
Saxons. On the retreat the Danes traversed 
Northumbria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suaf- 
folk, and finally reached their winter quarters 
in E-sex, 

In the following year Hustings ascended 
the river Lea and crected a fortress at Ware. 
Here he was attacked by the men of London, 
lit the Jatter were defeated with great lusses. 
Alfred was oblived to protect the people of 
the city by encamping between it and the po- 
sition of the Danish army. At this pineture 
the ventus of the kine steed him well in band, 
Taking possession of the Lea at a point below 
the town of Ware, he threw up tortifications 
and then digged three deep and broad canals 
The waters of 
the Lea were thus drained into the parent 
Danish Qeet, Jett high and 
dry, wis rendered 


from: the river to the Thames. 


stream, and the 
useless, | Pereeivine his 
eritiead) comltion, Wasting. abandoned every 
thing, broke from his camp by night. and 
Here he took up a 
strony position at Quathridae, and having for- 


made for the Sevens, 


tified his camp. remained therein during the 
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winter. Mcanwhile the men of Londun made 
their way tu the Lea, seized the stranded fleet, 
destroyed whut ships they could not drag 
away, und floated the rest down to the city. 
Tt was evident that the eareer of 
Hastings on English soil was well-nigh at an 


now 
ew. Tis expeditious had heen gradually re- 
stricted te the poorer districts of the country, 
amd his all success during the last three years 
had destroved his prestige with his own peo- 
ple. While in their winter quarters at Quat- 
bridge, the Danish leaders quarreled, and with 
the opening of the spring of S07, these rest- 
less followers of the raven of Denmark left 
their fortifications, broke up into small de- 
tuchments and scattered in all directions. A 
still adhered to the tortunes of 
Tastings made their way to the eastern coast, 
where they cyuipped a small fleet and sailed 
away to France. 

So rapid had been the provress of the 


few who 


Anglo-Saxons in the buildine and manage- 
ment of ships, that Ning Alfred’: navy was 
now ereatly superior to any which the Danes 
The form of the 
English ships had been improved and their 


could bring against him. 


size enlarged to almost double the dimensions 
The shores of 


Eugeland were now proteeted by more than 


of the craft of the pirates. 


ao huudred ships, and it was only occasionally 
that a Danish fleet durst anywhere come to 
land. The king, moreover, adopted a more 
severe poliey with respect toe his eneinies, 
who, the hope of conquest being now aban- 
doned, could be regarded only as rubbers, In 
ane instinee a severe scu-fieht occurred off the 
Isle of Wieht. 
with their crews were taken and brought to 
shore, wherenpon the king ordered the last 


Two of the enemy's ships 


man of them to he hanged. In the following 
three vears, the same severity was shown in 
the ease of twenty other ships captured from 
the enemy: and this conduct, so at varianee 
with the hunime disposition of the king, was 
justified on the ground that the Danish erews 
20 taken were traitors ont of Danelagh and 
not honorable pagans from abread. 

During the peried of the Danish invasions 
ot Mneland. the country suffered besides the 
calamities of war the ravages of pestilence. 
The eontemporaneons famine on the eonti- 
nent stems not greatly to have distressed the 
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British Islands. But the horrors of the plague 
counterbalanced the immunity from famine. 
Many of the best and noblest Saxons, includ- 
ing not a few of the most powerful Thanes in 
Wessex, were carried off. At the same time 
the murrain broke out among the English 
eattle, so that death in the city was answered 
by death in the field. It was in the nudst of 
these dangers, distressex, and sorrows that the 
virtues of the greatest and wisest of the early 
English kings were tried im the fire and found 
pure gold. 

The career of Alfred was already drawing 
to a close. His labors in the camp, the field, 
and the court were as unceasing as those of 


Audit 


FG, 4 
eS 


IT 


goodness of character was acknowledeed by 
his contemporaries and has been confirmed by 
the judgment of modern times. Ils genius 
was equaled by his beneficence, and his wis- 
tlom by his success. In his childhood he was 
carefully trained by his mother, He aceom- 
panied his father through France and Italy 
to Nor is it doubtful that, theugh 
but eight years of age, his mind was deeply 
impressed with the superiority of the art and 
refinement of the South. One year of his 
boyhood was spent in the Eternal City and 
one in Paris. The active mind of the prince 
could bat have been much orcupied with the 
painful contrast between the colossal strne- 


Tome. 
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Drawn by A. de Neuville. 


Charlemagne ; but the equable tempered Eng- 
lish monarch was a man of far finer fiber and 
mould than his great Frankish contemporary. 
In his boyhood Alfred was enfeebled hy dis- 
ease, and about the time of reaching his ma- 
jority he was attacked by another and pain- 
ful malady, which affieted him through life. 
Even in times of his greatest activity he was 
Soon after the retire- 
ment of the Danes from the kingdom, his 
health began rapidly to deeline. In the 
month of October, 901, the good king, being 
then in the fiftv-third vear of his ave, died 
the monastery which he 


seldom free from pain. 


and was buried in 
had founded at Winchester. 

The estimate of the lite and work of Al- 
fred the Great can hardly be overdrawn. His 


tures of stone in the old and the new eapital 
and the poor wooden houses and low, mud 
huts of his own country. 

These episodes in the bov-life of the great 
king, no doubt, did much to inspire within 
him the Jove of letter. He conceived the 
great project of raising his people from bar- 
barism amd bringing them te the light. He 
began this work with the cultivation of his 
own mind. He listened with delight to the 
eleemen as they recited in his father’s court 
the wild and warlike ballads of the Anglo- 
Tfe learned his eountry’s songs by 
heart. and lis own poetic genius, even ii 
thus kindled flame. 

Having mastered his vernacular, the prince 
then undertook the learning of Latin, the 


Saxons. 


hovhood, was into a 


as 


NIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Chins 


apr His thnes. Tle decent a 
skillful transi noo semeht dihaenthy te 
liprove: the + Pads peente by rendorine 
the work. «1 Juatin authors trite the 


Anelo-saxon + mitlar Te urged the same 


work upon the wehurs whe frequented his 


court, and oon feo oceaston addressed te the 


bishops of ce dom an earnest appeal, in 


which he recouse taled that ‘all voed and 


ALFRED [Ji «REAT IN His STUDY, 


Drawn by A. Maillard, 


useful books be translated into the language 
which we all understand ; that all the 
youths of England, but more especially those 
whe are of centle kind and 
stanees, may be grounded in letters—for they 
ean net profit in any pursuit until they are 
well able to read Tuglish.” 

The king was net by any means content 
with the culture of his court. ITe availed 
himself of every opportunity to sew the sceds 
of enlightenment in all parts of the kingdom, 
He conceived the grand project of popular 
edueation, and his work in this respect far 
surpassed that of Charlemagne in France. 


SO 


USY cireum- 


On his accession to the throne the outlook for 
Engli-h culture was by no means encouraging. 
The seats of learning had been ravaged hy the 


| 
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Danes, The ones flourishing schools of North- 
wmberkuid were either destroyed or had fallen 


inte decay. The ignorance of the English 


people was sunazing for its grossness, At the 
time of the death of Ethelred there was 


searcely a professional teacher in all Wessex, 
and the 
hoast of a sinele text-hook, 


Anulo-Saxon language could net 
In his efforts to 
organize public schools the king was obliged 


to send to Mercia for teachers, and 


even in that kingdom none were 
foun) competent for the work exeept 
the priests. A) few instructors were 


brought over from France. Bishop 
Asser, upon whom Alfred most. relied 
in the prosecution of his educational 
enterprises, was a Welshman, In or- 
der to supply the text-books necessary 
for his people, the king 
the translation of works 
ing in Latin or French; and thus by 
precept and example he sought to 
implant in the nascent mind of Eng- 
land the fundamentals of culture and 
learning. 

The reputation of King Alfred as 
a diligent scholar, no Jess than a war- 
like sovereign, is as wide as the fame 
It is a matter 
of surprise how, amid the arduous 
duties of and the dan- 
gers and disasters of war, this benign 


recommended 
ready exist- 


of the English race. 
government 


sovereign found time and opportunity 
for those laudable pursuits in which 
he greatly delighted. | Nothing 
but the methodical of his 
time could have enabled him, with the mea- 
ger facilities at his eemmand, to make so 
great progress in scholarship aud literature.? 
The greatest of King Alfred’s works as an 
author are his translations of Bocthius’s Con- 
solution of Philosophy and of Bede’s Ecelesiastt- 
eal LHistory of the English. Measured by mod- 
ern standards, neither of these works would 
he considered preeminent as a translation. 
The king sought to reproduce the spirit rather 
than the letter of the original. The work of 
3acthius was rendered by the king at Wood- 


ao 


most division 


'The king's daily program of duty and rest was 
as follows: eight hours for meals, exercise, and 
sleep: eivht hours for the affairs of government ; 


and vight for study and devotion. 
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stock, in Oxfordshire, and was called by 
him—from its adaptation to the common af- 
fairs of life—the Handbook or Manual. The 
rendering of the Evelesiastical History of the 
Venerable Bede was a work of the highest im- 
portance to the young nationality of England, 
for the story was of such sort as to aifeet the 
still balftbarbarous Anglo-Saxons much as 
Homer's song of ancient Troy may be sup- 
posed to have swayed the passions of the old 
Hellenes. 

Time would fail to narrate the swift trans- 
formation of England etfeeted by the genins 
of Alfred the Great. He found his country 
without a navy and his conntrymen ignorant 
of the management of ships. When he died, 
the English fleet was the best on the western 
coast of Europe. By the most unwearied ef- 
forts he obtained a fair geogiaphical knowl- 
edge, not only of his own country, but also 
of most of the nearer states and kingdoms of 
the continent. Whatever could be gathered 
in the way of information was carefully re- 
duced to writing. 
were sent abroad for the 
of deeiding disputed points in geography. 
On such a mission even so distinguished a 
person as Swithelm, bishop of Sherburn, was 
dispatehed overland to India! Not less as- 
tonishing is the fact that the journey was 
safely performed, and that the adventurous 
bishop eame happily home, bringing with him 
gems and spices from the East. 

Among the other enterprises of Alfred 
may be mentioned the better style of building 
which he introduced; the general prevalence 
of human conmifort which he encouraged; the 
rebuilding of desolated towns and the found- 
ing of vthers; the construction of fortifica- 
tions aud harbors; the survey of the coasts 
and rivers of England; the erection of strong 
towers and castles in different parts of the 
kingdom; the revision of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws; the development of the J itenagemot 
into a regular parliament, upon which, jointly 
with himself, was devolved the care of the 
state; the institution of a svstem of police so 
effective that it was said bracelets of gold 
might be hung out of doors without the least 
danger of theft, the establishment of an effi- 
cient judiciary; and the general stimulus 
which he afforded to all kinds of industry in 


a 


Travelers and voeyayers 


express purpose 


* 


the kingdom. It is not wonderful, in view of 
the prodigions activities, kindly genius, and 
generous character of Alfred, that even after 
the times of William the Conqueror the Nor- 
man kings and nobles were aveustomed to re- 
fer to this illustrious ruler as the chief glory 
of carly England. 

On the death of Alfred the Great, in the 
year YL, the succession was disputed by his 
son Edward and his nephew Ethelwald, son 
of that Ethelbald who had preceded Alfred on 
the throne. Each of the claimants gathered 
an army; but the forces of Ethelwald were 
found so much inferior to those of Edward 
that the former, forbearing to fight, fled into 
Danelagh, where he was recognized as king. 
Prince Epwarp then ascended the throne of 
England, and received the snrname of the 
Elder. 

The turbulent Danes had long fretted un- 
der the strict law of Alfred, and many rest- 
less spirits among the Saxons had chosen the 
North as the more congenial scene of their 
All of these malcontent elements 
of the rising English society combined around 
the standard of Ethelwald. Between him and 
Edward, in the vear 905, a terrible battle 
was fought, in which Ethelwald was. slain ; 
but the general result wax so indecisive that 
the Danes were enabled to treat on equal 
terms with the Saxon prince. The project 
of the eomplete independence of Danelagh 
was entertained by the rehels; nor were they 
without a hope of regaiming their ascendency 
over the whole island. 
continued with varying suecesses; but in 911 
Edward met the Danes on the river Severn, 
and inflicted on them an overwhelming defeat. 

In the mean time a peculiar complication 
had arisen in the earldom of Mereia. In that 
country the Princess Ethelfleda, daughter of 
Alfred the Great and wife of Ethelred, had 
suecveded her deceased lushand in authority. 
Nor did she hesitate to assert and maintain 
the independence of her country of her brother 
Edward's rule. 
manded like a warrior. 


lawlessness. 


For six years the war 


She raised an army and eom- 
Jt was evident that 
her father’s spirit was upon her. She made a 
sucecssful defense against the claims of her 
Danes out of 
hattle she com- 
minded in person, and even Jed successful 


brother, and then drove the 


Derby and Leicester. In 
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stom 
ble patitieations, She condueb dain expedition 


ae parties Wuaiest sccminely imipreenae 
: < ; peas 


inte Wales and inade prisoner the wite of the 
kine. 


she died in 920, whereapon the kingdom of 


Attera briliiait career of cight vears 
Mercia was viven up to Edward. Thir gave 
the king a great advantage in the North, im 
so much that all the country between the 
Thames and the Humber was presently over- 
awed by the Saxon arms. From this vantage 
ground King Edward made eampaigus against 
the people ot Northern Danclagh. Te sub- 
dued the Welsh and the Scotch. Te made suc- 
cesstul warfare upon the inhabitants of Strath- 
elvde, Cumbria, and Gulloway, thus extending 
further than ever before the dominions of 
England in the North. 

Attwr a successful reign of twenty-four 
years Edward died, and in #20 was succeeded 
by his son Ariwetsrane, The court of this 
king is represented as having been more brill- 
iant than that of any preceding sovercign. 
His poliey was to carry forward the civiliza- 
tion of England—a work so well begun by his 
father and yvrandfather. The great event of 
the earlier part of his reign was the coucuest 
of Wales, which country at this time became 
more subjected than hitherto to the author 
ity of the English kings. 
the successes of Athelstane in the West that 
the Welsh were compelled to make payment 
of heavy tribute, and droves of beeves from 
the pastures of Wales were now first driven 
into London and Oxford. A like subjugation 
of the people was effected mm Cornwall, and 
the warlike tribes beyond the river Tamar 


So marked were 


were reduced to obedience. 

Meanwhile the people of Danclagh, always 
restive under English rule, had again gath- 
ered head for an insurreetion. A leader was 
found in the Prince Olaf, or Aulaf, of North- 
umbria, who had of late carried on a success- 
ful war in Ireland, where he took the city of 
Dublin, and compelled the Celtic nations of 
the island to pay tribute. After these ex- 
ploits the Danish chieftain returned to North- 
umbria, and sailed up the Humber with a 
fleet of six hundred and twenty sail He 
effected an allianee with Constantine, king 
of the Scots, and was joined by the men of 
Strathelvde and Cumbria. The whole North 
rese in arms and bore down upon King Ath- 


Whe came forth and met his enemies 
Here the En- 
Five Danish 
princes of royal rank and seven carl. were 
in this butte. A handful led by Olaf 
fled into Treland. Constantine made his way 
north of the Frith of Forth, wailing out his 
grief for the death of his son. 


elstnue, 
on the field ot Brunnaburg. 
wlish caimed a glorious victory. 


slain 


So decisive 
was the vietory of Athelstane that none durst 
any longer resist his authority. The consoli- 
dauion of the kingdoms and peoples of the 
Ishund was now so complete that Athelstane 
felt warranted ia assuming the title of “ King 
of the Enylish,” a dignity which had not been 
chimed by either Edward or Alfred the 
Great. 

The application of the term Lngland to 
the growing qnmonarchy is no longer tnappro- 
priate. The court of Athelstane was hardly 
fess splendid than that of the later Carlovin- 
Several foreign princes, either for ob- 
servation or safety, made their home for a 
As already 
narrated, Louis d’Ontremer found with lis 
mother a safe retreat in| London. 


gids. 
season With the English monarch. 


Tlaco, son 
Harold of Norway, also abode with 
of Athelstune. The counts of 
Brittany and Armorica, driven from their na- 
tive possessions by the fury of the Danes, 
waited in England for the subsidence of the 
Rulers of distant nations sent to the 
English king many and costly gifts, and the 
givers sought diligently to ally themselves 
with the Saxon blood by sccking the sisters 
of Athelstane in marriage. 

In his patronage of letters and art Athel- 
stane emulated the example of his grand- 
futher. ‘The translation of the Bible into 
Anglo-Saxon—a work whieh bad been well 
begun in the reign of Alfred—was now dili- 
gently promoted, and the rising literature of 
England had no canse to eomplain of the 
want of royal patronage. After a brilliant 
reiyen of fifteen vears, Athelstane died, and 
was succeeded in 940 by his brother Epmunp, 
surnamed the Atheling. 

The new king proved to be a prince 
worthy of his stock. His character, however, 
itself in a fondness for the pursuits 
of peace rather than the carnage of war. 
Edmund was compelled, none the less, to lead 
his people in the long-continned struggle with 


of King 
the courtiers 


storin. 


showed 
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the Danes; for the great leader, Olaf, now 
from his retreat in Ireland, and 
again ineited his countrymen to rise against 
the English. In the strnggle that ensued the 
fortune of war turned in favor of the Danes, 
who gained several victories over Edmund's 
forces, The king was obliged at last to consent 
to a peace on the basis of resigning to the Danes 
the whole country north of Watlingstreet. 

Seareely, however, had this brief settlement 
been effected when the Danish leader died, 
and King Edmund sneceeded in revaining the 
countries of the North. The kingdom of the 
Seots by this time began to show signs of vi- 
tality and progress. With Maleolm, king of 
that realm, Edmund deemed it expedient to | 
cultivate friendly relations, and the two sov- | 
ereignus made an alliance against the Danex. 
The English ruler soon showed his faith by 
his works. He made an invasion of Cumbria, 
whose people were in rebellion, and having 
redueed them to submission, made a present 
of the province to Malcolm. In the course 
of his war with the Cumbrians, Edmund made 
prisoners of the two sons of the king, Dum- | 
mail, and them, in a manner wholly at vari- | 
anee with the usual clemeney of the Angio- 
Saxons in victory, he barbarously deprived of 
their eyes. Nemesis, however, soon brought 
her retribution for the deed. At the festival | 
of St. Augustine in that year, while the king 
caroused with his nobles and Thanex, he ree- 
ognized in the company a noted outlaw named 
Leof, who had been banished. Edmund or- 
dered his expulsion from the festival, but the 
bandit stood his ground. The king, already 
heated with wine, sprang from his seat, seized 
Leof by his long hair, and attempted to lay 
him low, but the robber eould not he handled. 
He drew a dagger and stabbed Edmund to 
the vitals. Thus, in the year 946, the crown 
of the kingdom was transferred by the sudden 
death of the king to ELDRED, another son of 
Edward the Elder. 

This prinee was already by the rayages of | 
disease a physical wreck, and on aceount of | 
his debility was nicknamed Debilis Pedibus, or | 
Weak Feet. Fortunate it was for the new 
administration that the resolute Dunstan, ab- 
bot of Glastonbury, was one of the king’s 
counselors, as was also the able Torkatul, 
chancellor of the kingdom. 


returned 


it 


On the accession of Eldred, the poojw of 
Danelagh, in common with the other inhabi- 
tants of the North, took the oath of allevianee 
to the new king. 
incited by Erie, prince ot Denmark, they 
By this 
time the Inglish army had become a veteran 
soliery, and the discipline of Etdred'’s forces 
triumphed over the audacity of the Danes. 
Several bloody battles were fought, in which 


But it was not long until, 


took up arms against the Saxons. 


Northumbria 
was more completely subjugated than ever be- 
fore. The title of king was abolished, and 
the province was incorporated with the other 
realins of Eldred. It was not long, however, 
after these marked successes until the king 
died, without offspring, and left the crown 
(A. D, 955) to his brother Epwy, a youth 
but fitteen years of age, 

The incapacity of the new sovereign was 
manifested in one of the first acts of his 
reign. He appointed his brother Edgar sub- 
reeulus, or under king, of the old realm of 
Mercia, thus laying again the foundation for 
a possible dismemberment of the kingdom. 
The recent ehastisement of the Danes and the 
generally quiet condition of affhirs in the 
North gave promise of a peaceful reign. It 
happened, however, that a domestic embro- 
glio arose, almost as ominous as a foreign 
war. The youthful king became enamored 
of his eousin Elgiva, whom he might not 
marry without violation to one of the most 
deeply seated prejudices of the Church. The 
prince, however, took the law into his own 
hands and married the maiden of his choice. 
Dunstan, already referred to as wielding a 
powerful influence in the state, set his face 
against the union. At the nuptial festival, 
when the monks and bishops, im eommon 
with the Thanes, had imbibed wine until they 
were uproariously drunken, the voung king, 
less intemperate than his courtiers, slipped 
from the banquet hall and sought the cham- 
ber of his queen, Hix absenee was at once 
remarked by the hanqueters, who were deeply 
offended at their monarch’s withdrawal. Dun- 
stan was at onee dispatched to bring him 
back. The monk accordingly broke into the 
bridal chamber, seized upon Edwy, dragged 
him from the side of Elgiva, and hurried him 
back to the banquet. The queen, also, and 


the English were victorious. 


her mother were obliged to lend their pres 
ence; and when they reached the ball where 
the revelers were 
sulted with filthy 
This conduct struck fire from the 
spirit of Edwy, and be determined 


‘arousing, they were in- 


and distusting Janguage. 
indignant 
to be re- 
yenged on the indecent churchmen who had 
disgraced his nuptials. 

At this time the English Chureh was rent 
with feud< and quarrels over the question of 
the celihaey of the clergy. main- 
tained—and to this elass the seeular clergymen 
mostly helonzed—that the priests might marry 
without offense to the divine law; bat the 
monks on the contrary, held that the mar- 
riage of a priest was a thing most horrible 
in the sight of heaven. The leaders of the 
latter party were Odo, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the monk Dunstan. It appears that 
the king had espoused the opposite doctrine, 
and this fact added fuel to the quarrel which 
had broken out at the marriage feast. Dun- 
stan, who had been treasurer of the kingdom 
during the reign of Eldred, was charged with 
peculation and driven into exile. He fled 
into Flanders, and it is said that the king 
made an unsuccessful attempt to have the 
monk’s eyes put out by the people of Ghent. 
Archbishop Odo remained in) Northumbria. 
Himselfa Dane, he appealed to the people of 
his race to rise In revolt against the impious 
Edis: 


the insurgent party proclaimed Edgar king 


Some 


In order to encourage a eivil war, 


of the whole country north of the Thames. 
Dunstan, hearing of the insurrection which 
had been so successtully begun, returned from 
his exile. 

While these events were taking place, the 
enemics of the king accomplished his domestic 
rin. A company of knights, or more prop- 
erly bandits, employed by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, broke into the royal residence, 
seized the beautiful Eleiva, branded her in 
the face with a het iron, and drageing her 
away, cast her, a distigured exile, into Tre- 
land. The people of that island had eompas- 
sion upon her in her mistortunes. They eare- 
fully nursed her back to health and beauty 
for her wounds healed without sears—and sent 
her baek to England. But the relentless Odo 
was on the alert. (is brivands again seized 
the unfortunate 


queen. By them she was 


CMG SA HIS TONS TOD EIEN WORD: 


barbarously mutilated. ‘Fhe tendons of her 
limbs were cut; and ina few days the suffer- 
This shock 
was more than the high-spirited Edwy could 
bear, fi a short time, being in despair, 
he died. Nor is the suspicion wanting that 
the expiring agonies of the roya) heart were 
hastened to a close by an assassin. 

Thus in the year 959 Prince EpGar came 
to the throne of England. The event, viewed 
politically, was the triumph of the monkish 
party, headed by Odo and Dunstan. A re- 
lentless warfare was now waged against the 
married clergymen of the kingdom. They 
were everywhere expelled from the abbeys, 
monasteries, cathedrals, and churches. The 
doctrine of celibaey was enforced with merci- 
less rigor. The monkish party ruled both 
king and kingdom. The youthful Edgar be- 
came a pliant tool in the hands of the old 
foxes, who were loose in the pastures and gar- 
dens of England. In the midst of this pro- 
several 
conspired to improve the condition of the 
kingdom. The king had been reared among 
the Phuies, and was by them looked upon as 


ing princess expired in agony. 


gressive retrogression circumstances 


their own prince. [Fis accession to the throne 
wax regarded as a kind of Danish ascendeney 
in the island. This fact contributed greatly 
to the general peace of the realm. Nor can 
it be denied that Odo and Dunstan adminis- 
tered the affairs of state with great vigor and 
whilitv. Fhe kingdom was more thoronghly 
The Hnetish 
army was better disciplined, and the fleet was 
increased to three hundred and sixty sail. 


consolidated than ever before. 


The ministers of the king induced him to 
adopt a policy of journeying in person into 
all parts of England, making the acquaintance 
of the people, holding eourts, and encourag- 
So great was his reputation 
that cight kings are said to have rowed his 
barve in the river Dee. 

This actual augmentation of power was re 


ine enterprize. 


flected in the high-sounding titles whieh Edgar 
He was called Emperor of Albion, 
King of the English and of all the islands 
It was the good fortune 
of his reien not to be disturbed by a single 
war, and trom this auspicious cireunstance 
the kine received the surname of the Peace- 
was coneiliatory. The 


assumed. 


and uations around. 


able. His poliey 
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Welsh tribute was commuted into three hun- 
dred wolf-sealps annually. He ealled in the 
worn and mutilated coin of the kingdom, and 
reissued a new money in place of the old. 
Many other beneficent measures attested the 
progressive character of the times, tn his 
private life, however, the king was any other 
than a temperate or virtuous ruler. His 
court was the resort of profligate men and 
abandoned women. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the king, as the willing instrument of 
Odo and Dunstan, enforeed the celibacy of 
the clergy with a rigor never before known 
among the Anglo-Saxons, he himself failed 
ingloriously as an exemplar of the domestic 
eanons of the church. He bore the character 
of a profligate, surrounding himself with con- 
cubines and converting the court into a harem. 
Not satisfed with ordinary flagitiousness, he 
abducted from the monastery of Wilton a 
heautifal nun, named Elfreda, and made her 
his paramour. Notwithstanding this out- 
rageous conduct the monkish ebroniclers of 
the age bestow great praise on Edgar as a 
virtuous and godly prince! Forsooth it was 
sufficient that he countenanced them in their 
doctrines and practices, and supported the 
profligate race of shaven scribes who lauded 
his fictitious and sham morality. 

The story of Edgar’s second marriage is 


illustrative of the character of the times. Or 
gar, earl of Devonshire, had a beautiful 


daughter named Elfrida. The fame of her 
charms was borne to the ears of the royal 
voluptuary. Imagining himself already in 
love with the lily of Devon, he sent thither 
one of his eourtiers named Athelwold to spy 
out the hidden beauty of the West, and to re- 
cite to him her varied attractions, The cow 
ier amour found the princess even as she 
had beeu represented, and then, after the 
manner of men, fell in love with her himself. 
Concealing the true ohject of his mission, he 
sought and obtained the hand of Orgar's 
daughter in marriage. He then hurried back 
to his master and reported that the princess 
of Deyon was indeed wealthy, but that her 
beauty was a myth. The king, however, sus- 
peeted his spy of Iving, and determined to 
resolve with his own eyes the question of El- 
frida’s charms. -Athelwold ordered to 
return to Devon and to make straight a path 


Was 


mic 


tor the king. The courtier, thus brought into 
a narrow plaee, and knowing not what to do, 
ovdered his wite to put on coarse attire and 
demean herself like a peasant; but she, per- 
ceiving that she had taken a courticr when 
she might have married a king, was uot un- 
willing that her beauty might dazzle the royal 
It thas happened that the double- 
dealing Athelwold was hoisted on his own 
petard. Presently afterwards he was found 
murdered in the woods, and the ambitious 
Elirida was taken by the king. It was not 
long until Edgar's son by his former wite was 
also disposed of, and the way thus cleared for the 
suceession of Elfrida’s offspring to the throne. 
A few years after the perpetration of these 
crimes King Edgar died, and was succeeded in 
75 by his son, called Epwarp THE MARTYR, 
at that time but fifteen vears of age. He it 
was whose claims were resisted by Elfrida. 
She advanced the charge that Edward was of 
illegitimate birth. 
Ethelred was boldly advanced by the unseru- 
pulous queen, and the two half-brothers were 
soon arrayed against each other in war. Now 
it was that the anti-celibate party in’ the 
priesthood rallied from obscurity and banish- 
ivnment, and expousing the cause of Ethelred, 
sought the restoration of their fortunes. On 
the other hand, Dunstan, who had now sue- 
ceeded Odo as archbishop of Canterbury, up- 
held the elatms of Edward. In the straggl- 
that ensued the latter was at first suecesstul 
but Eltrida was by no means content to see 
her son displaeed. She made a league with 
Alfere, the eolderman of Mercia, and orgar- 
ized a conspiracy among the Thanes of the 
North. For three years the hostile parties 
faced each other, but did not proceed to the 
extremity of war. Elfrida her 
meanwhile, resided at Corte Castle, in Dorset- 
shire. On a certain vecasion, the king, hunt- 
ing in this neighborhood, resolved to pay a 
visit to his half-brother. Elfrida received 
Edward with smilex at the eastle gate, and 
gave him a cup ot wine to drink; but as he 


Vision. 


The right of her own son 


and son, 


was raising the cup to his Hps, one of [lfrida’s 
attendants the back. The 
wounded king put spurs to his horse and fled, 
but presently fainting and falling from the 
suddle, he was dragged by one foot through 
the woods until ite was extinct. 


stabbed him) in 
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erst renee ot the prince, 

i from: the pepadur 
odium enceuderol fe tas qnether’s erlmes. 
Takine advantage of iis thet, the able and 
eratty Dunst avain vppeared on the scene, 
and rallied the monkish party against the 
throne, 
the Princess ulvitha, daughter of Edvar and 
that lady whom he had abducted from the 
nunnery of Wilton. Edgitha, however, had 
taken the veil and refused to exchange her 
quiet life for the dangers and passions of the 
eourt. The party was therefore 
obliged to consent that the crown should be 
worn by the imbecile son of Elfrida, upon 
whom they vented their spleen by giving him 
the nickname of the Unready. 

The personal character of several of the 
reeent kings, and the crimes and murders 
which had been eommitted by rival claimants 
of the crown and their partisans, no less than 
the disvraceful ehurch broils of the eelihate 
and anti-celibate parties, had by this time 
almost extinguished the hearty Saxon loyalty 
with which the people had regarded the 
House of Alfred. Why should sturdy En- 
glishmen any longer uphold the degenerate 
that illustrious family ? 
Meanwhile, in the course of the last half cen- 
tury, the ancient and terrible animosity be- 
tween the Saxons and the Danes had sub- 
sided. Each had come, in a certain measure, 
to regard the other as countrymen. Affinity 
of race and language had been supplemented 
by hundreds and thousands of tnter-marriages. 
It thus happened that the Saxon Thanes and 
yeomanry of Wessex and the Sonth began to 


Tle tound a claimant to the crown in 


celibate 


representative of 


look with favor upon the project of substitut- 
ing an able Dane for a degenerate Saxon on 
the throne of Eneland. And while this feel- 
ing grew apace in the country south of the 
Thames, certain general causes, having their 
roots in the political condition of Norway, 
Denmark, France, snd England, also con- 
duced to a change of dynasty. 
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SWIYN, on 
ef Doumiark, toil quarrcled 
with bis fiber. was banished tient the king. 
lis talents, ambi- 


dom. Such. however, were 


Hon. und personal influenee. that a huge 
COTE RUS ef warriors aad adventurers gathered 
around tits Tuer aud) tellowed lis fortunes 
on the sea. After a few preliminary adven- 
tures, the audacious Dane made a descent on 
Enghind ; and though at first the expedition 
was intended rather to discover the eonditien 
of attire aud try the spirit of the people than 
to undertake a serious conquest, yet it was 
not lone until Sweyn conceived a larger and 
In the year 981 
he fell upon and captured the city of South- 
aumpton. 
and London. 


also taken and pillaged. 


more alarming enterprise. 


From henee he proceeded to Chester 
These important places were 
The ominous raven 
of Denmark was seen now here, now there, 
The in- 
competency of Ethelred to defend his king- 
dom against these aggressions was painfully 
manifested. His attention in the great crisis 
whieh was upon the eountry was absorbed 
with local difficulties and the quarrels of the 
monks. <Alfere of Mercia was now dead, and 
the earldom had descended to his son, Alfric. 
Ilim the king had first banished and then re- 
called; but the earl nnrsed his revenge until 
the day of judgment. That day was now 
at hand, and Sweyn the Dane was the pre- 
cursor, 

In the year 991 the English were defeated 
in a great battle fought in East Anglia. 
Alarmed at the situation of affairs, Ethelred 
had recourse to the fatal expedient of pur- 
The payment of ten thou- 
sand pounds of silver procured the temporary 
retirement of the enemy from the country. 
In a short time, however, the Saxon Witena- 
gemot adopted measures tor the enlargement 
and hetter equipment of the fleet, and the 
English soon found themselves again masters 
of the sea. 


as far as the borders of Cornwall. 


chasing a peace. 


But the command of the seuad- 
ren was civen to Alfric, who new found am- 
As soon as 

could be 
brought about he went over with a large part 
of the fleet to the enemy. Ethelred was re- 
duced to the miserable expedient of seizing 


ple opportunity to he revenged. 


an engagement with the Danes 


Alfric’s son and putting out his eves. 
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In the vear 995 all of ancient Danels® 
was overrun by the native insurgents con, 
bined with foreign marauders. Mesuwlile, 
the king of Deumark was slain, and Swesu 
ascended the throne. He formed an allinuce 
with Olaf of Norwity, and tn the tollowine 
year the two monarchs made a formidable de- 
seent upon the southern coasts of England. 
Ethelred was again obliged to buy off lis as- 
sailants, who now exacted sixteen thousand 
pounds as the price of peace. The miserable 
and now pricst-ridden spirit of the 
found some solace in a clause of the treaty 
which required the victors to he baptized. To 
this the Danes readily assented. To them it 
was no more than a plunge in the water. 
Sweyn himself had already several times re- 
ceived the rite at the hands of the zealous 
priests, anxious for the welfare of his bar- 
barie soul. One of the other leaders made a 
boast that he had been washed twenty tines! 
In the case of Olaf, however, it appears that 
a genuine conversion from paganism was ef- 
fected. At any rate he honestly observed his 
oath not to trouble the English further. 

The same could not be said of his country- 
men, who took only to break the oath. From 
998 to I00T the country was constantly vexed 
with Danish incursions. Meanwhile, the mil- 
itary resources of the kingdom, under the 
puerile management of Ethelred and his coun- 
cil, rapidly declined until the only available 
means of preventing the ascendency of the 
Danes was the gold of the treasury. On one 
occasion as much as twenty-four thousand 
pounds was paid to seeure the departure of 
the enemy. This tremendous burden 
lifted by a tax, known as the Dane-geld, which 
was levied upon the Saxon yeomanry. 

While this deplorable state of affhirs ex- 
isted at home, Ethelred managed to embroil 
the kingdom in foreign complications. He 
quarreled with Richard II., duke of Nor- 
mandy, and the two princes were proceeding 
to war when the Pope commanded the peace. 
Ethelred then songht the hand ef the Princess 
Emma, sister of the Norman duke, and by this 
marriage of the English king with her who 
was known as the Flower of Normandy was 
laid the foundation of that claim which, in 
1066, led to the conquest of the British Isles 
by William the Conqueror. 
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Saxons in Eneland and their relition 
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each other, living in many pots iuteruy 
ws common people, have been gdecndy 
Jn the North the Danish popes 
was cenerally predominant; in the Seyrh 
Tn the central districts the tv |: 
ples were mixed tovether. 


seribn te 


Saxon. 
The situation wa 

such as in case of treachery to expose the vic- 
thas of a plot to the ¢+catest hardships. 

It appears that King Ethelred was as per- 
fidious as he was weak. The situation of the 
Danes seems to have suggested to him the 
horrible project of exterminating them by a 
wholesale It can not be denied 
that the foreigners and their descendants in 
the island had behaved with great harsh- 
ness towards the native population. The se- 
verity and outrage peculiar to the early years 
of the Danish domination had, however, at 
length given place to a milder, more tolerahle 
condition of affairs. Quiet and orderly hab- 
its had at length become prevalent amony the 
grandsons of those old pirates who had made 
England red with the light of their burnings. 
This state of his people, however, secms to 
have had no effect upon the bloody mind of 
Ethelred and the scarcely less pertidious spirtt 
of his Saxon subjects. 

In the latter part of the year 1002 the 
king sent out secret orders into all the cities 
and towns, appointing a day and hour in 
which the Saxons should everywhere fall upon 
The time set for the 


massacre ! 


and destroy the Danes. 
great atrocity was the feast of St. Brice, 
namely, the 13th of Nevember. With a hor- 
rid precision the murderous scheme was car- 
ried out. At the appointed hour the unsuas- 
pecting Danes in every town and hamlet were 
attacked and cut down by their neighbors. 
All ages and 
conditions were hewed down together. Even 
Gunhilda, sister of King Sweyn, herself a 
Christian and married to an English earl of 
Danish descent, was obliged to look on while 
her hushand and child were put to death, and 
was herself then murdered. No wouder, when 
the news of this bloody work was carried to 
Denmark, the heart of Sweyn grew hot within 
him, and he resolved to visit on the treacher- 
ous English such a vengeance as should never 


No merey was shown to auy. 


be forgotten. 
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A Danish armament was new titted out hy 
far greater than any that had ever been seen 
off the coasts of England. An army of chosen 
warriors, all in the prime of life, was em- 
barked, and the squadron set sail tor its des 
tination. The first landing was cifected near 
the city of Exeter. 
and plundered. 
now begun in earnest. 


That place was soon tuken 
The work of vengeauee was 
Jn every town through 
which the invading army passed the Danes 
eompelled the Saxons to furnish them a feast. 
As soon as the warriors had eaten their fill 
they slew their hosts and set fire to the houses, 
When at last a Saxon army of nearly equal 
streneth was brought out to stay this desolat- 
ing inread, it was commanded by that same 
Altrie of Mercia who had already hetrayed au 
English fleet into the hands of the enemy. 
How or why he had again been restored to 
the king’s faver does not appear. At any 
rate, when a battle was imminent, the traitor 
got in his work by feigning sickness until 
what time King Sweyn sueceeded in securing 
his booty and made his way unmolested to 
the coast. In the year 1004 England was re- 
duced to famine, and the Danes, not liking 
the prospect ef starvation in a foreign islaind, 
sailed away to the Baltie. 

In the mean time that train of events was 
earried forward which portended the establish- 
meut of the Norman aseendeney in Envland. 
Ethelred had hoped, by his marriage with the 
Princess Emma, to obtain an allianee with the 
Normans against the Danes. In his emer- 
geney he appealed to Duke Richard for help. 
The Jatter heeded his call, but only in such a 
way as to promote the interests of his country. 
Those Normans who eame over to the island 
for the ostensible purpose of taking up Ethel- 
red’s cause against the northern invaders were 
more concerned about the establishment of 
their master’s influence in England than about 
the chastisement of the Danes. Tn the mean 
time the kine’s conduet towards his wite had 
heen such as to give mortal offense to her 
womanly pride, She taid her cause hefore 
her brother, the duke, and found in him a 
ready listener to the story of her wrongs. A 
violent quarrel broke ont between him and 
Ethelred. 
vading Normandy, and was only hindered in 
his purpose by the distracted condition of the 


The Jatter was on the eve of in- 


kingdom. The duke, upon his part, seized 
upon all the Enghsh in his realm, killed 
some, and cast the rest into prison. Thus 
was engendered between Eneland and Nor- 
mandy a state of hostility. which was uot 
likely to be appeased, except by the conquest 
of one of the countries hy the other. 

While these events were in progress King 
Sweyn again returned into England, fur- 
ther to appease his vengeance ou the murder- 
ers of his countrymen. The Witenagemot, 
knowing the warrior with whom they had to 
deal, and thoroughly distrusting their own 
sovereign, adopted the usual expedient of pur- 
chasing a peace. But the triumphant Sweyn 
pow demanded thirty thousand pounds as the 
price of his forbearance. This enormous sum 
was raised and paid; but the people began at 
last to see that the spoliation of the country 
was as dreadful under the policy adopted by 
the king as if the land were left a prey to the 
Dunes. 

In 1008, only two years after the former 
levy, another assessment wax made upon the 
lands of the kingdom. The object in this in- 
stance was to rebuild the English fleet ; but 
after this work was accomplished the squad- 
ron was soon broken up hy the dissensious 
A certain 
courtier named Edrie had obtained such an 
ascendeney over Ethelred’s mind that he vir- 
tually ruled the kingdom. Bithric, a brother 
of this maguate, was also in high favor. The 
latter made a conspiracy against Earl Wulf 
noth, who was obliged to save himself by 
tlieht. He took with him, however, tweuty 
ships of the English navy, and when pursued 
hy Bithrie, with eighty vessels, had the good 
fortune to see his enemy's squadron wrecked 
in a storm. The remainder of the English 
armament was dispersed by mismanagement 
or accident, and the kingdom was thus left 
naked to her enemies. 

As soon as it was known in Denmark that 
the preparations for defending the island had 
come to naught, a large flect was equipped 
and an army pot on board, under command 
ofa lender named Thurkill. For three years 
this host ravaved England at will. The kiug- 
dom had no peaee or security except such as 
was afforded by brief truces purchased from 
the Danes. During this period the adherents 


and treachery of the commanders. 
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of Ethelred’s government fell away until he 
was left without supporters. As for himself, 
he still pursued the policy of quieting the en- 
emy with bribes. It is said that he paid to 
Thurkill the sum of forty-eight thousand 
ponnds. By this means the Danish leader 
was induced to consent to a peace, and even 
to ally himself with Ethelred. It appears, 
however, that his motives were treacherous, 
and that he was really acting in concert with 
Sweyn, who now contemplated the complete 
subjugation of England. Presently ‘Thurkill 
guarreled with Ethelred, and undertook a new 
expedition; but the Danish king now ap- 
peared on the scene, and avowed his purpose 
of reducing both Thurkill and the Saxon 
monarch to snbmission. With the appearance 
of Sweyn on the Hnmber the people of Dane- 
lagh rose and joined his banners. Most of 
the army of Thurkill did the same. The cen- 
tral counties of England qnietly submitted. 
Oxford and Winchester opened their gates to 
receive him. Ethelred meauwhile took refuge 
in London, and here the valor of the citizens 
kept the Danes at bay for a season. All the 
West soon submitted to the Danish king. 

Seeing that the rest of the kingdom had 
fallen away, the Londoners at length gave up 
the contest, and Ethelred fled with his family 
and sought protection at the conrt of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Normandy. In the 
beginuing of the year 1013 Sweyn was acknowl- 
edged as the king of England; but a few 
weeks afterwards he died at the town of 
Gainsborough. Thereupon the Saxon Thanes 
reisserted themselves, and invited Ethelred, 
after his six weeks’ banishment, to return to 
the throne. The Danish party meanwhile 
proclaimed the Prince Canute, son of King 
Sweyn, as monarch of the conntry. Civil 
war again broke out, and for a season there 
was a reign of bloodshed and burning. 

At length, completely despairing of relief 
at the hands of their unready sovereign, the 
Saxon nobles set aside the elaims of Ethelred 
and his legitimate children, and selected for 
their king his natural son, the warlike Ep- 
MUND, It. was the mis- 
fortune of this valorous prince to receive at 
the hands of his supporters an already ex- 
hausted country. 
much ax courage might to retrieve the for- 


surnamed Ironside. 


Nevertheless he did as 


tunes of Saxon England. Twice he attempted 
io relieve the beleaguered city of London. 
He fought with the enemy five pitched hattles, 
but the Danes were generally vietorious. As 
a last desperate measure of defense he chal- 
lenged Canute to mortal combat. The latter, 
however, durst not mect his stalwart antavo- 
nist in persunal battle, but proposed instead 
the division of the kingdom hetween them, 
The proposition was accepted ; Edmund Tron- 
side ruled over the South, and Canute re- 
ceived the rest of the island. 

This settlement, however, was of only two 
months’ duration. Within that time after the 
treaty the Saxon monarch died, and in 1017 
the whole kingdom passed under the dominion 
of Canute. This distinguished ruler began 
his reign with measures of conciliation, but 
his course in this respect was more politic 
than sincere. The House of Ethelred was 
bitterly persecnted, and many of that family 
and its Saxon adherents were hunted down 
and slain. Edward and Edmund, the infant 
sons of Edmund Ironside, were seized and 
sent to Sweden. The king of that country, 
having compassion upon their misfortunes, 
sent them to distant Hungary, where Edmund 
died. The Prince Edward, however, married 
the daughter of the Emperor of Germany, of 
which union were born Edgar Atheling, 
Christina, and Margaret. The last 
was married to Maleolm, king of Scotland, 
and thus throngh a Seottish House the Jlood 
of King Alfred was transmitted to aftertimes. 

Meanwhile the warrior King Canute was 
menaced by a specter out of Normandy. In 
that country the two princes, Edward and 
Alfred, sons of Ethelred and Emma, were 
supported by Duke Richard, their nucle. 
The latter demanded of the Danish king that 
the rights of his nephews should be respected ; 
and when this demand was treated with con- 
tempt, the Norman duke offered his sister, the 
widowed Emma, to the Dane in marriage. It 
appears that Duke Richard, the widow her- 
self, and Canute were equally anxious to con- 
summate this unnatural union. Nor was it 
with a view to securing the rivhts of her sons 
so much as avain becoming queen of England 
that the Flower of Normandy went up gladly 
to the bed of the royal Danish raufian hy 
whom her former husband had heen destroyed. 
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CANUTE REBUKING HIS COURTIERS 


the head of Canute. In the 
northern kingdoms, however, his elaims were 


combined on 


much disputed, and he was involved in several 
forcien wars. The last of his expeditions was 
undertaken in the vear LOLT against Dimean, 
king of Cumbria. The war lasted ter two 
years; ner could the Cum 

until the 
the utmost 


Ylans and Scots 
king's resources were 
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Ih | Casxtre rehixed the rigor of 
his rete tt erful nature found no fur- 


and in his oll ave, for- 
a . vetting to he cruel, he sought 
comfort for his soul in a pil- 

grimage to Rome. In the 

— year 1050 — he 
pilgrim’s garb and journeyed 

to the Eternal City. Meturn- 

ing frem his holy visit, he 

= went 
he taurried for 


assumed the 


into) Denmark, where 


some time. 
From that eountry he sent 
his commands to England by 
the abbot of Tavistock, and 
thus maintained his authority 
over his English realms. 

Of King Canute tradition 
has fondly repeated a famous 
incident. At the height of 
his power, struck one day 
with remorseful reflections on 
the brevity and follies of bu- 
man greatness, and disgusted 
flatteries 
of the sycophants abont the 
court, he ordered them to 
bear him down to the 


with the excessive 


sea- 
chair of state. 
Having seated himself in the 
very edge of the surf as the 
tide e¢ame roaring in he de- 
manded to know of his eour- 
tiers whether the sea would 
obey him and stand baek. 
After the manner of liars, 
they answered that the great 
deep woukl shrink at his 
gesture of eommand., The 
king then sat silently awaiting the issue, while 
the tide rolled in around him. “Ocean,” said 
he, ‘‘the land and the sea are mine. 
net to wet the edge of my robe.” 


shore in his 


Presume 

The surf 
rose higher and the king was obliged to wade 
dripping from the waters. Thereupon he 
turned and rebuked the fawning flatterers, 
whose ill-timed adulation had magnitied the 
creatuess of the weak. 
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In the year 10385 Canute died, amd was 
buried at Winchester. He left to the real 
another disputed steccssion ; for the elaims of 
THanprceaxcte, his son by the widow of Echel- 
red, were disputed by his two iflegiomate 
sons, named Sweyn and Harold. As to there 
two princes, the seandal of the time dechwred 
that they were not of the royal blood at all. 
It was said that Alfviva, the mistress of Ca- 
nute, had imposel on him iwo bantlings not 
his own; the gossip of the times was perhaps 
a true interpretation of the facts. Neverthe- 
less, the eredulous Canute recognized Sweyn 
and Harold as joint heirs with Hardicanute, 
aud purposed to divide his kingdom among 
them. He aecordingly provided that England 
should tall to Harnotp, Denmark to Hariliea- 
nute, and Norway to Sweyn. When the 
king died, two of his sons, Hardieanute and 
Sweyn, were in the north of Europe, only 
Harold being in England. The claims of Har- 
dicanute to the English crown were ardently 
supported by the old Saxon party in the island, 
for he was the son of the widow of Ethelred, 
aud therefore allied to the royal family. In 
the Danelagh, however, the people recognized 
Harold, Civil war was again imminent, and 
was only obviated by the interference of 
the Witenagemot, which body convened at Ox- 
ford and diyided the realm between the rival 
claimants. Harold should have the country 
north of the Thames, with London for his 
capital, and Hardicanute should rule the 
South. 

The latter prince, being still in Denmark, 
sent his mother, Emma, as regent of Eng- 
land. With ber the powerful Earl Godwin 
was to share the authority during the absence 
of the king. Marokl, however, perceiving 
the weakness of the situation, resolved to 
usurp his brother's throne, and the condition 
of affairs in the southern kingdom favored 
such an enterprize. 

Meanwhile Prince Edward, son of Ethelred 
and Emma, still residing in Normandy, ad- 
vanced his claims to the crown ence worn by 
his father. Hearing of the death of Canute, 
he set sail for England and landed at South- 
ampton. From his mother’s friends he had 
expected a cordial reception and support; but 
that unscrupulous lady was now engaged in an 
intrigue to seeure the succession for her son 
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Iardieanute. Edward was obliget te 


Soon 
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wards both of the sons of Ethelred were ne 


hasty retreat trem the island. 


vited by a treacherous letter, purporting ty 
have been written by their mother, te return 
to Enveland and elaim their inheritanes.  Rd- 
wary of the Hut the 
young Abred, attended by six hundred tol- 
lowers, accepted his mother’s call, and landed 
Tere he was met by 


ward invitation, 


Was 


opposite to Canterbury. 
the powerful Earl Godwin, who swore alle- 
gianee to the prince and hegan to eonduet 
him inland. When the party had advanced 
far as Guildford, while Aled and his 
friends were sleeping unarmed at night, they 
were suddenly assailed and massacred by the 
harbarous soldiers of Ning Harold. The eyes 
of the prinee were torn out, and he died in 
The ruler of England had thus put 
out of the way another of his possible rivals. 
Nor was it long until he seeured for himself 
the full title of the King of England. He 
received the surname of Harefoot. Of his 
reign there is little to he recorded other than 
the quarrels of the clergy and the intrigues 
of the Saxon and Danish parties to obtain an 
ascendency in the affiirs of state. 

After a reign of four years, Haredd died 
and in 1040 was sneeeeded by his hali-brother, 
Hardicanute. It was the happy fortune of 
this prince to he acceptable to both the Eng- 
glish factions—to the Saxons, hecause he was 
the son of Emma; to the Danes, hecause he 
was the son of Canute. As for the prince, he 
favored bis father’s people. He chose his 
courticrs from among his countrymen of the 
North, and his army and nayy were Danish. 
During the early years of his reign there were 
several insurrections, chiefly traceable to the 
king’s partiality for men of bis own race. 
For his predecessor, however, he manifested 
such contempt that the Saxons were delighted. 
The body of Harold was digged from the 
grave, insulted, decapitated, and thrown into 
the river. En his tastes the king manifested 
all the gluittonous excesses of his 
Fonr times a day he feasted, and then hekl a 
earousal at night. Meanwhile, the affairs of 
government were managed by Earl Godwin 
and the queen-mother Emma. At length, 
nearly two years, in the 


as 


agony. 


people. 


alter a reign of 
midst of a revel by night, Hardicanute, al- 
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reudy drunken, fell down dead on the floor 
of his bangquet-hall. 

After his foolish attempt to seeure the 
throne of England, the Prince Edward had 
retired to Normandy, and there devoted him- 
self to more congenial pursuits. Fain would 
he have become a holy man and retired from 
the world. With the death of Hardicanute, 
however, a plain way was opened before his 
feet, and in 1042 he ascended the throne of 
England. 
of Canute to adyanee against Edward's elaims, 
and many of their nobles retired from the 
island. Even Earl Godwin forebore to op- 
pose the accession of Epwarp, who received 
the surname of the Confessor, and began a 
prosperous but not untroubled reign. 

One of the first acts of the new sovereign 
was to accept in marriage the daughter of 
Godwin. It is believed that the stern father- 
in-law himself dictated this union with a view 
to increasing his own power in the kingdom. 
This cireumstanee may in part aceount for the 
fact that in no long time the report went 
abroad that King Edward treated his wife 
with great harshness. As to his mother, the 
royal severity was mingled with scorn. Per- 
haps the treatment was not unmerited; for 
the belief was prevalent that the death of the 
Prince Alfred might be traced te a plot hav- 
ing its seat in the bosom of Emma. 

In the vear 1043 an attempt was made by 
Magnus, king of Denmark, to restore the for- 
tunes of his House in England. A Danish 
fleet once more appeared off the coast; but 
the Saxons were now prepared to receive 
their enemy, and the latter deemed it prudent 
to retire to the Baltic. 


The Danes bad now no descendant 


The Saxon monarchy 
had now come to rest on xo firm a basis that 
an overthrow was no longer to be feared at 
the hands of lueeaneers and marauders. 
Notwithstanding the general quiet of Ed- 
ward's reign, his authority over his subjeets 
had in it an element of feebleness. The great 
Earl Godwin and the other Thanes and nobles 
of the kingdom had -o augmented their power 
as to make their ruler a king by sufferance. 
By them most of the lands of the kingdom 
By them courts were 
held, judges appointed, and levies made of 


had been appropriated, 


troops and money. 
this nascent, feudal nobility was greater than 


The combined power of 


that of the monarch, and but for their jeal- 
ousies and quarrels, they might have at any 
time compassed bis dethronement. 

Another element of weakness specially to 
be noted in the government of Edward was 
le could 
hut see that those polite gentlemen of Rouen, 
in whose society he had passed the greater 


his preterenee for the Normans. 


part of his hfe, were greatly superior in man- 
ners and culture to even the most refined of 
his rough, untutured countrymen, He pre- 
ferred the language and dress of his adopted 
country to those of his native land. The 
roval predilection in these regards furnished a 
sufhcient motive for eonstant communication 
with the gay court of Rouen. Many sehol- 
arly and courtly Normans eame over to Ed- 
ward’s eapital, and brought with them the 
sunlight of Normandy. For these ample pro- 
yision was made by the king, and it was not 
long hefore this dawning Nerman ascendency 
was felt in all parts of the kingdom. 
However agreeable this state of affairs may 
have heen to the king himself, it was gall and 
wormwood to the Saxons. The already over- 
grown power of Earl Godwin was thus greatly 
increased ; for he was regarded as the leader 
of the native nobility against the Norman in- 
novations. In 1044, however, a cireumstance 
oeeurred which for a while greatly injured 
the earl’s popularity and power. His oldest 
son, bearing the famous name of Sweyn, 
proved to be a brigand and adventurer. Con- 
temptuous of all law and sanctity, he violated 
an abbess and was banished from the king- 
dom. 
terrible pirate, which voeation he plied until 
what time his father procured for him a par- 
In the delay incident to 
such a business Swern became inipatient and 
laid the blame upon hiscousin Beorn, then resid- 
ing at the court. 


He improved his exile hy becoming a 
don from the king. 


Him, on returning to Eng- 
land, he first coneiliated and then murdered. 
But his father’s influence was able to secure a 
second pardon, and Sweyn was restored to his 
estates, 

Tn the year 1051 Count Eustace, of Bou- 
logne, who, by his marriage with the Lady 
(roda, daughter of Ethelred, beeame brother- 
in-law to the king, paid a visit to Edward 
and his court. Here he found every thing 
conformed to the style and manner of Nor- 
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mandy. 
ceived for the Saxons a sentiment of profound 
contempt. On departing after his sojourn the 
count, with his retainers, entered the town of 
Dover, and there became embroiled in a bloody 
riot with the inhabitants. Eustace thereupon 
returned to the capital and laid his grievances 
before the king. The latter ordered Ear! 
Godwin to proceed forthwith to the punish- 
ment of those who had insulted his Norman 
brother-in-law. 

Instead of doing as he was bid the earl 
espoused the eause of the men of Dover, and 
told the king plainly that the Normans were 
they who deserved the punishment. Edward 
thereupon summoned Godwin himself before 
his foreign court at Gloucester, there to an- 
swer for his contumacious conduct. Incensed 
at this summons, the earl took up arms. At 
this time the whole country south of the 
Thames was under his sway. His eldest son, 
Harold, appeared on the scene. This young 
prince and his brother Sweyn, as well as their 
tather, led large bands of armed men to 
Gloucester, and demanded that Count Eustace 
should be giveu up. The king, in this crisis, 
sought to gain time by negotiation. Mean- 
while Siward, earl of Northumbria, and Leo- 
fric, earl of Mereia, who were rivals of God- 
win, came to the rescne of Edward. The two 
armies came face to face; but it was now dis- 
covered that the fierce animosity so long 
existing between the Saxons of the South and 
the Anglo-Danes of the North had so far died 
away that the angry leaders could not precip- 
itate a battle. Godwin and the king were 
obliged, by a popular sentiment, to make 
peace and to refer their difficulties to the 
Witenagemot for settlement. But before the 
time of the meeting of that body the tide had 
so turned against Godwin that he was unable 
to sustain his cause, and he 
Together with his wife and three of his sons, 
he set sail for Flanders, where he was cor- 
dially received by Baldwin, count of that 
province. The princes Harold and Leofwin 
escaped from the western coast and made their 
way to Lreland. 

Having thus freed from the 
presence of the male members of the House 
of Godwin, the king next turned his anger 
upon his wife Editha, who, as will be re- 


vas) banished. 


himself 


DSI 


It was not wonderful that he con- | membered, was a daughter of the banished 


earl, From her Edward took away her cs- 
tates and jewels, and then, when she was 
completely broken in spirit, confined her in 
the monastery of Wherwell. 

Thus, for the time, was the Saxon party 
overthrown Relieved ot’ the 
presence of his most formidable opponents, 
Edward gave free rein to his preference for 
the people and institutions of Normandy. The 


and seattered. 


Norman nobles came over in great numbers, 
and settled at his court. Even Prinee Will- 
jam, the illegitimate sou of Duke Robert, 
availed himself of the opportunity to tarry for 
a season with Edward and his friends. Nor 
is it doubtful that this ambitious aspirant, 
who was destined to play so important a part 
in the history of medieval England, was al- 
ready, on the occasion of his visit, looking to 
the possibilities of the future. King Edward 
was childless, and it was said that he was 
under a sort of monastic vow to remain so. 
The Norman rage, already prevalent in the 
upper circles of English politics, pointed even 
now to a not remote contingency of a Norman 
dynasty in the island. The Prince William 
was cousin to the reigning kiny, and the cir- 
ecumstanve of is being the son of a tanner’s 
daughter had littl weight, so long as he was 
also the sun of the Duke of Normandy. He 
was received by Edward with every mark of 
esteem and preference. He was taken into 
the private counsels of the king, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that then and there it 
was understood that atter Edward's death the 
crown of England should descend to William, 

Meanwhile, however, the great Earl God- 
win, now exiled in Flanders, was neither idle 
nor despairing. In 1002 he got together a 
powerful fleet and boldly returned to Eng- 
land. Landing on the southern coast, he was 
cordially weleomed by the Saxons, who every- 
where rose in his favor. Harold and Leofwin 
returned from Ireland and joined bis standard. 
Presently the earls fleet sailed up the Thames, 
and on approaching London was recnforeed by 
many of the men and ships of Edward, God- 
win behaved with much moderation, merely 
demanding a revocation of the edict of exile 
avainst himself and family and a redress of 
vrievances, This the king obstinately refused. 
But the crisis in the royal household soon he- 


Ape 


eame + thretiosdne that the aonarch was 


obHeedl te eon-cnt to nevetittions. Phen it 
was that the Nerman faveriics of the court of 
Edward -addenty took to flight. No longer 
Were. the foe of Loudon or ity ~poetrul Towe aby 
cougenial to the elesant Me-sicurs of Rouen. 
Some took refuge in eastles alone the court, 
but the ereater part tled to Normandy. 

To complete what revolution had already 
accomplished, the Witenagemot assembled and 
passed] a xentence of outlawry against the 


Normans. 


——_ Ss 
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with the kine. In the midst of the banquet, 
while the carousal was at its height, the earl 
was struck with apoplexy, and fell dying from 
his seat. 
estates and tithe descended io Prince Harold, 


In a few days he expired, and his 


beat and bravest of his sous, 

Many circumstances bow couspired to turn 
the attention and expeetaney of the kingdom 
to the son of Godwin, Siward, the earl of 
Northumbria, died; lis eldest son, Oxberne, 
was slain in battle with the Seots, and the 


Godwin and his sons were legally | younger was too immature to succeed to his 


piyaranednvemeuran 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


restored to their estates. Queen Editha was 
taken from the monastery and brought back in 
triumph to Lendon. Ouly Sweyn, the brig- 
and, was excluded from the pardon. Find- 
ing that the bleud-stains of his erimes eould 
not be washed away, the bandit son of God- 
win made the moxt of the situation by putting 
on a pilgrim’s garb and walking barefoot to 
Jerusalem ! 

By this counter-revolution the Saxon party 
again beeame dominant in the kingdom. 
Godwin, however, did not Jeng survive his 
regained a kind of en- 
court, he feasted one day 


triumph. Having 
forced favor at the 


, father’s titles. 


Meanwhile the thoughts of the 
king were turned more and more from this 
world to the next, and he resolved as a meas- 
ure preparatory to his exit to make a pilgrim- 
ave to Rome. The Witenagemot, seeing their 
childless king about to depart, recalled his 
pious thoughts to the faet that no suecession 
had been provided in eaxe of his death. This 
emergency tn the state brought out from long 
ohseurity the Prinee Edward Athelng, son of 
Edmund Ironside, and set him forth as heir 
expectant of the crown, Edward was sent 
for, and brought with many acelamations to 


London. Shortly after his arrival, however, 
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he suddenly sickened and died, and the suspi- 
cion was blown abroad that the means of his 
taking-otf was poison, und the cause the jeal- 
ousy of Harold. Be this as it may, the prob- 
lem of the succession was reduced to this: 
whether Harold, ax the representative of the 
Saxon party but of no blood kinship to the 
former kings of England, should sueceed Ed- 
ward on the throne, or whether the crown, 
after the demise of Edward, should deseend 
to William of Normandy. 

Now are we come to the complications 
which immediately preceded the establishment 
of a Norman dynasty in the British Islands. 
King Edward is suid to have made a will in 
which he bequeathed bis crown to Duke Will- 
iam, his cousin. It is std that this will was 
executed before the recall of Edward the 
Atheling. It is said that the nature of this 
instrument was kept a profound secret for 
years, and that Harold remained in ignorance 
of the scheme whieh had heen concvcted to 
thwart his ambition. It is seid, on the other 
hand, that the king’s will was not made until 
1065, the year before his death; and that 
Harold, instead of being kept in ignorance 
of its contents, was himself dispatehed by the 
king to reveal the provisious of the instru- 
ment to Duke William. Certain it is that 
Prince Harold found his way—whether by 
aceident or design does not appear—to the 
Norman court; that he was wrecked at the 
mouth of the river Somme; that he was seized 
by the Count of Ponthien; that he was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Beaurain; and that 
he appealed in his distress to Duke William 
for help. The latter quickly saw his adyan- 
tage. He demanded that Harold should be 
released and sent to Rouen. In order to 
secure this result he gaye to the Count of 
Pouthieu a large sum of money and a fine 
estate. It was not long until he had Harold 
in his power, but the crafty Norman preferred 
to gain his end by policy rather than vio- 
lence. He made known to Harold, who now 
perceived the extreme peril of his situation, 
his purpose of claiming the crown of England 
in accordance with a long-standing pledge 
made to himself by Edward the Confessor. 

Harold was dumtounded and— helpless. 
He was in the power of his great rival. Will- 
iam proceeded to extort from his guest a 
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promise that the latter would prone 
scheme for the assumption of the Ei, 
crown. 
that in the event of Edward's death he woth 
ALOR 
the promise was given with mental rescrya- 


We indnecd the prmee te pour 
wid him in obtaining the kingdom. 


tion; but what could Flarold do, being in the 
clutches of his rival? To make assurance 
doubly sure, William contrived that Harold 
should swear to fulfill bis pledges. 
either the moral character of the Norman 
duke or the spirit of the age above resorting 


Nor was 


to a ridiculous subterfuge in order to vive ad- 
ditional sanetity to the oath. A mecting was 
appointed tor the ceremony. William sat in 
his chair of state and the Norman nobles were 
ranged around according to their rank. When 
VWarold appeared the Duke arose and said, 
“Earl Harold, Io require you, before this 
noble assembly, to contirm, by oath, the prom- 
ises you have made me—to wit: to assist me 
in obtaining the kingdom of England, after 
King Edward's death, to marry my daughter 
Adele, and to send me your sister, that T may 


give her in marriage to one of mine.” The 
prince had no alternative but to swear. He 


laid his hand upon the Bible and teok the 
oath, heing in evident trepidation. Then, at 
a signal from the duke, the cloth which cvov- 
ered a table was jerked aside, aud there waa 
revealed a box filled with the bones of saints 
and martyrs. Over this terrible heap of oxte- 
ology, the son of Godwin had sworn away his 
own right to the throne of England ! 

Prince Harold, thus duped and over- 
reached, was permitted to depart. He 
turned to England loaded with presents and 
accompanied by Haco, one of the Saxon 
nobles whom Godwin had given as a hostage 
to Edward the Confessor, and by him had 
heen sent for safe keeping te his cousin, Will- 
iam of Normandy. The other hostage was 
detained at Rouen as a gaaranty for the ful- 
filment of Haroll’s oath. 


LG 


| Edward came to his death-hed. 


On his return to his own country, the 
English prince, though humilhated, was re- 
ceived with honor. He heeame again the rec- 
ognized head of the Saxon party, by whom he 
was openly upheld for the suecession. The 
event was now at hand which was to deter- 
ralue of his claims. The childless 
Tt is said 


mine the 


jx 4 


that, in his last hours, he renewed in the 
presence of his nobles and attendants the pro- 
vision of his will by which the crown was to 
deseend to William of Normandy. ‘* Ye 
know right well, my lords,” said le, ‘that I 
have bequeathed my kingdom to the Duke of 
Normandy; and are there not those here who 
have plighted oaths to seeure William’s sue- 


cession?” Avain it is said that in the last 


seene the dying king named Prince Harold 
Be that as it may, Edward 


as his suceessor. 
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died in January of 1066, and the question of 
the succession remained to he decided by the 
rival claimants to the erown. 

We are now in the day-break of the Nor- 
man conquest of England. That great event 
will be fully narrated in the suceeeding Book. 
Here for the present we pause. The narra- 
tive will be resumed at the proper plaee, be- 
ginning with the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor and the eonsequent struggle of Harold 
and William for the English erown. 
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Book Fourteenth. 


THe FEvDAL ASCENDENCY. 


Che th ee Soe N SG PP UDATISN, ROPE IR: 


ABOUT the close of the 
ninth century the still half 
barharie soviety of West- 
ern Europe began to be 
transformed into a new 
condition, The movement 
Aj was apparently retro- 
The unity which had been attained 
in several states and kingdoms began to be 
broken up, and the people seemed to prefer 
a return to tribal independence, General 
government, in a measure, disappeared, and 
was replaced by local institutions, Gradually 
this process went on, now in France and Ger- 
many, and finally in England, until the whole 
face of xociety was changed. By the elose of 
the eleventh century the great governments 
which had been extablished by sueh rulers as 
Charlemagne and Alfred the Great were seen 
no longer. But in their stead had risen a 
multitude of dukedoms, counties, and petty 
dependencies, dotting the whole face of the 
eonntry, and bound together—if bound at 
all—hy ties which had heen voluntarily as- 
sumed and might generally be renounced at 
The state of society which thus super- 


36 


grade. 


will. 


vened, aud which prevailed throughout the 
greater part of Europe, from the epoch of the 
Carlovingians to the times of the Crusades, is 
known as the FEUDAL System, and will now 
claim our attention, 

The svcial condition whieh thus presents 
itself for analys 
inost. difficult to erasp and understand of all 
Wali ib wis 
xeemingly so well 


and review is, perhaps, the 


the aspects In human history. 
that the poltical power, 
established ly Charlemagne and others, should 
suddenly be loosened in all its bonds and fall 
back as if into the very ehaos from which it 
had emerged, is a problem which has occupied 
the attention of the greatest thinkers aud per- 
plexed the pen of history, Certain it is that 
the fet existed, and that in the times of 
which we speak, when all human expectancy 
would have looked in the other direction and 
predicted the growth and development of great 
states out of the energetic materials of harbar- 
ism, a sudden collapse and decline appeared 
in the atfhirs of the Western nations, and a 
subtle social chemistry, seizing upon the ele- 
meuts of society, resulyed them into the prim- 


It is the first duty of the 
{957} 


itive condition. 
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historian to explain, if he may, the causes 
which led to the estabHshment of Feudalism 
on the ruins of the barbarian moniurehy. 
First among these esses taay be mentioned 
the spirit of national cabepradenee which pre- 
It was 
in the very nature of barbarism that it de- 
While the Greco-Italie poo- 


vailed among the tribes of the North. 


spiscd) restraint. 
ples rejoiced in citizenship and took pride in 
political and social organization, the Teutones 
looked with disfavor upon both. To the im- 
avination of the northern warrior strength 
and honor resided in himself. Distinetion 
was not derived, but inherent. 
all the manly virtues were uot drawn from 


Courage and 


the state, but were personal and peculiar to 
him who possessed them. Under these fecl- 
ines and beliefs a type of character was pro- 
duced hitherto unknown in Europe. During 
the epoch of barbarism the natural impulses 
of the northern peoples were nurtured into 
full strength. 
aved freedom and discouraged associition. 


The migratory habit encour 


Fixed territorial limits are necessary tu the 
idea of a state. The barbarians had no estab- 
lished territories. They were driven from 
their homes by other tribes more savage than 
themselves. For a while they raged around 
the borders of the Roman Empire, and then 
burst through. Now it was that the necessity 
of combination was foreed upon them, In 
order to battle suecesstlly with the Romans 
they must bave union, leadership. Great was 
the importance which the (rerman kings at- 
tained by means of war. The tribes came to 
understand that safety and suceess lay in’ the 
direetion of union and subordination, Very 
How rest- 
less, how sullen, how terrible with suppressed 


hard was this lesson to be learned. 


anger was the German warrior under the re- 
straints of military command and civil author- 
ity! His logic of the situation was that he 
would suffer the ills of obedience until the 
enemies of his nation were overthrown, and 
then he would teach a lesson to those who 
were despoiling him of his rights, The reeov- 
ery of his freedom was merely postponed. Ile 
looked forward te the time when he sbonld 
break the bonds of that galling restraint un- 
der which necessity had placed him, and re- 
gain the glorious Heense which his fathers had 
enjoyed in the forests of Germany. 
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It was with sentiments such as these that 
the Frankish tribes bowed to the seepter of 
Charlemagne. The yreutness of his personal 
will had much to de with their temporary 
subordimetion, While this constrained order 
existed, a new clement was Introduced into 
the problem, which tended at once to stimnu- 
late and to discourage the idea of personal 
The barbarians ob- 
tained a fixed residence on the soil.  Territo- 
rial boundaries were marked out by the sword 
of Charlemagne. 


and local independence. 


The tribes ecused to jostle 
upon cuch other and to mivrate from plaee to 
Ax it related to foreign enemies, this 
fuct made the personal virtues of  barba- 
rian dukes and counts of less value and im- 
portance than hitherto; jut as it related to 
the king, the attainment of Tocal fixedness 
To the 
German chiefs a monarch was desirable in the 


place. 


wax unfavorable to his prerogatives. 


emergencies of war, but distasteful in’ the 
safety and security of peace. 

The first cause, then, of the institution of 
Feudalism was the revival of the sense of 
personal right and importance among the 
Frankish nobles, Ieading them to chim and 
achieve local independence of their sovereign. 
This was the beginning of the universal 
break-ups of political society. The great duke 
declared Tis independence of the king; the 
count, of the duke; the lord, of the count; 
the petty vassal, of the ford; and so on, 
until the social fabric was dissolyed into its 
elements. 

The next gencral cause of the social disin- 
tegration of Europe in the tenth and cleventh 
centuries may be discovered in the religious 
und philosophical beliefs which had superseded 
those of paganism, Christianity everywhere 
supplanted the mythology of the North. The 
monks and priests, perceiving that the barba- 
rans were creatures of sense, converted them 
hy means of shows and spectacles. The mys- 
tie concepts of the Christian system were in- 
terpreted literally to the barbarian imagina- 
tion. ‘The fignrative sense of the Scriptures 
was entirely lost upon the pagans who now 
accepted the new faith for the old, With 
them the history, prophecy, and ethics of the 
Biblical record were received as the literal ae- 
count of the things done and to be done in 


All the 


the scheme of the salvation of man. 
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ferocious honesty of the barbarian nature le- | tury, all classes of people from the king to 


same pledged to the absolute fulfillment of 
the Jaw and the prophecies. 

Among the prophetic utterances relating 
to the future, and indeed above them all, was 
that ominous prediction which foretold the 
end of the world. The earth and all that 
therein dwells were to pass away in a catas- 
trophe of fire. The universe was to be rolled 
lps as) a As soon as the thousand 
years from the birth of Christ should be ful- 
filled, a consuming flame should wrap the 
world, and a throne of judgment should he 
set in heaven. The Dies Jre, that terrible 
crisis in the destinies of mankind, should sud- 
denly flash up through the ashes of nature ; 
and the cowering ghosts of men, flocking in 
spectral shoals from the four quarters of 
the burnt-up hall, should bow before the in- 
exorable Judge and receive the everlasting 
sentence of their doom. 

The ettect of this prophecy, accepted by 
the barbarians in all its literal horror, was de- 
structive of all hope and fatal to all progress. 
As the end drew nigh, all general interests 
ceased. Human life became individual 
concern. Each must save himself in the hour 
of catastrophe. The king with his council, 
the peasant with his flocks, must both alike 
erelong sutfer the pangs of the transform- 
ing fire. 

In the shadow of this awfnl foreboding the 
race of man sat dumb. The brilliant activi- 
ties of former times gave place to dolor and 
gloom. A belief in the impotence and deca- 
dence of man became universal. 


seroll. 


an 


The vision 
of the old world, glorious afar off, full of 
great cities, splendid works of art, and march- 
ing armies, was dimly seen in recollection—a 
beautiful dream of the delusive past. As for 
the world which now lay doomed under the 
curse, it was ready by its sins and crimes 
for its imminent perdition. These gloomy 
thoughts sank deeper and deeper into the 
hearts of the deluded millions, and they sat 
in dumb despair awaiting the day of fate. 

Tt was impossible under such a system of 
belief that any great human interests should 
floorish. That which the mind of man con- 
ceives of as real becomes in some sense reality. 
Mankind have bowed to specters more than 
they have bowed to facts. In the tenth cen- 


the serf were haunted with the belief that the 
world was soon to be destroyed, and this he- 
lief acted as a paralysis upon all the energies 
and aspirations of the people. What was the 
reasoned the 
monks and tanaties—sinee the Dies Ire wax at 
hand? Why shoul any fabrie of human 
greatness and folly be longer maintained in 
the shadow of the impending catastrophe? 
With such a cataclysm just before, the mass- 
book was better than a constitution, and an 
ascension robe important than the 
robe of a king. 


Empire ef Charlemagne—so 


more 


Added to these general influences were 
many special cireumstances which contributed 
tu the political disintegration of Western 
Europe. Among the principal of these may be 
mentioned THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
LATER CAarRLovInGians. Nearly all of these 
sovereigns were, as individuals, contemptible, 
With the exception of D’Outremer anid two 
or three others, not a single one of the de- 
seendants of Charlemagne had the courage 
and talents requisite ina king. Most of them 
were imbeciles and blockheads—a second race 
of Faineants of the same grade with the Do- 
nothings of the old Merovingians. One of 
the Carlovingian neuters was the Simple, and 
another was the Fat. One 
merer, another the Child. It was impossible 
that the old Frankish warriors and their de- 
scendants should look with favor upon this 
degenerate line of royalty. Here a duke and 
there a count eame to understand the simple 
lesson that nature makes the great men and 
society the manikins. That artiticial lovalty 
and absurd devotion to thetitious greatness, 
which had done so much of old to support 
the gilded thrones of the East, found no place 
in the breasts of the nobles of the Middle 
Ages. 


was the Stam- 


For a while they looked on with dis- 
dain while the ridieulous farce was enacted, 
and then turned their backs upon the pageant 
of the court and struck for independence. 
As soon as the swords of a few of the bolder 
lords had cleft a passave through the royal 
harness and freed themselyes from the domi- 
nation of some kingly simpleton, the less 
courageous were inspired to do the same. 
Provinces fell away. 
pendent. 


Counties became inde- 
Personal ties, voluntarily assumed, 
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took the plaee of imposed authority, and 
government gave way to—Feudalizm. The 
Empire of Charlemagne was made into three, 
then into four, and then into seven kingdoms. 
Each of these in its turn was «vided into 
great fiefs, of which there were in the agere- 
gate, at the end of the ninth century, twenty- 
nine in Franee alone, and at the close of the 
tenth, no fewer than fiftyjive! Over each of 
these some duke, eount, or viseount estab- 
lished himself in almost independent sover- 
eiguty. He held his own courts, issued his 
own edicts, and in many instances coined his 
own money. lle sublet his fief to his vassals, 
and exacted of them taxes, fealty, and hom- 
age. From the times of Charles the Bald, 
877, the greater nobles of France claimed 
and exercised the right of transmitting their 
estates to their sons, according to their pleas- 
ure. Landed property beeame the basis of 
all the dignities of the state. The crown and 
prerogatives of the king fluetuated between 
real facts and myths. Though the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom still gave to the nominal 
mouareh the right to distribute henefiees to 
his nobles, the hereditary principle in the no- 
ble houses themselves had really gained the 
upper hand, to the extent of substituting the 
law of descent for the royal prerogative. 
Thus it was that the Feudal system was suh- 
stituted for the greater faet of nationality in 
France, Germany, and finally in England, 
The word feudal, thus used to define the 
state of society which prevailed in) Europe 
from the tenth to the twelfth century of our 
era, is derived trom the Low Latin jeodimn, 
and more remotely from the German word 
vieh, meaning eattle, or, more generally, 
In other words, 
the thing defined was the property system, as 
eoutradistinguished from the political system 
which it supplanted. In its broader sense, feud- 
alism was a type of social organization based on 
the ownership of land. In the nature of’ the 
ease the system implied several things: 
First, that the Jands of the state should be 
concentrated in the hands of a few; 
Seeondly, that potitienl rights should be 
made dependent on landed right»: and— 
Thirdly, that all public relations should be 
deduced trom the private relations of those 
who held then. 


goods, money, or property. 


It will readily be seen from this general 
outline of the system that in its essential na- 
ture feudalism reversed the old theory of soci 
ety by putting the Man before the State. 
Nor will the close connection of the system, 
historically considered, with the primitive in- 
stitutions of Germany fail to he noted by any 
ene accustomed to trace out the sequenee of 
events, The real transformation of the society 
of ancient Germany into that of Medieval 
Europe reached no further than this—that the 
political organization from being personal in 
the former hecame territorial in the latter. In 
the lauguage of another, land became the sae- 
ramental tie of all public relations. The poor 
man depended on the rich, not as his ehosen 
patron, but as the owner of the land which he 
must enttivate, the lord of the eourt to which 
he must bring his suit and service, and in 
war the leader whom he was bound to follow. 

It is only by a streteh of language that the 
word system ean be applied to the feudal state 
of Turope.  Theoretieal writers have been 
pleased to see in the European king of the 
eleventh eentury the suzerain or head of grad- 
uated orders ranged around this eentral figure, 
and sloping down in all directions until they 
rested on serfs and peasants, Nor is this view 
of the situation wholly devoid of truth. But, 
like so many other theories of human affairs, 
it ix constructed out of imagination rather than 
out of the facets. True it is that during the 
prevalence of feudalism the king was, in gen- 
eral terms, the suzerain or sovereign of all the 
nobles of the kingdom. In this sense he was 
the head of the system. But the feudal 
scheme was much more irrecular and broken 
than what is here implied. Many of the 
dukes and marquises held their lands in entire 
independence of the king. Even lords of 
lower rank sometimes possessed estates for 
whieh they paid no tax and did no homage to 
any superior, In hundreds of instances one 
duke or count held his lands of another, and 
it not infrequently happened that while the 
nobleman A held eertain lands of the nobleman 
B, the latter also held eertain other lands of the 
nobleman A. At one season of the year A 
did homuge to Boas a pledge of the renewal 
of his fealty and serviee, and then in like 
manner would B do homage to A. The king 
himself held estates in many parts of the king- 
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dom, and these he let to his vassals without 
mueh respect to their rank, Lords of low as 
well as lords of high degree were thus bound 
direetly to the king, so that the supposition 
of a graduated order ranged around the sov- 
ereign would be no adequate representation of 
the thet. In truth, during the prevalence of 
the feudal system the whole structure of soci- 
ety was bound and rebound with ties and 
eroxs-ties, without either the appearance or in- 
tention of regularity or systematic gradation. 

The conditions on which feudal lands were 
held in the Middle Ages are well understood. 
They were, in general, three in number— 
homage, taxation, and military service. The 
aet of homage was intended to indicate the 
submission of a vassal to his lord. It could 
be received by the lord only, in person. When 
the relation of dependence was sought or en- 
foreed, the person about to heeome a vassal 
presented himself to his Hege with uncovered 
head, and prayed that he might be allowed to 
enter into the feudal relation with him. The 
request being granted, the vassal took off his 
sword and spurs, ungirt his belt, knelt before 
his lord, placed his own two hands in his, and 
said: ‘IT become your man from this day 
forth, of life and limb, and will hold faith to 
you for the lands I elaim to hold of you.” 
The oath of fealty was then administered, and 
the ceremony of investiture followed. If the 
homage had been done on the lands received 
by the vassal, the lord gave to him a handful 
of earth or a stone in token of the transfer of 
right; and if the eeremony was performed off 
the estate referred to, the superior generally 
gave to the vassal a bit of turf taken from 
the estate. 

As already said, fendal rights were gener- 
ally hereditary. On the death of a vassal the 
estate fell to his eldest son. But the latter 
must immediately repair to the manor and 
repeat the act of homage done by his father. 
It was possible for an infant to do homage by 
proxy. But in this instance the act must be 
repeated as soon as the vassal had reached his 
mjority. 

As to the taxes imposed by a suzerain 
upon his vassal, the same might he discharged 
either in money or im the products of the 
estate. In the case of the king and the greater 
nobles, money was generally exacted; for the 


royal chamberlains preferred to purehase pro- 
visions for the king's household from: the me- 
diveval market. But in the case of the lords 
of low degree, who dwelt perhaps upon the es- 
tates cultivated by their vassals and serfs, their 
suzerains might well choose to accept the an- 
Ever 
and anon, the peasants and villugers were seen 
gathering from the fields and hamlets the 
tithes belonging tv the master and conveying 
the same in rude carts to the store-house of 
the baronial castle. 


nual stipend in products of the land. 


Most of all, however, did vassalage depend 
upon the eondition of military service. The 
vassal was solemnly bound to rally at the eall 
of his lord, to accompany him in all his en- 
terprises of war, and to fight his battles to the 
death. The Middle Age was in some sense a 
eamp as wide as Western Europe. As a rule 
the peasant must bring from his hamlet the 
armor and supplies neeessary for the cam- 
paign. Woe to the wight who failed to arm 
himself for the fray. Sometimes the expedi- 
tion was long and full of hardships. Gener- 
ally it was undertaken at the eaprice or whim 
of the suzerain, who, tired of the gluttony of 
peace, sought instinetively the noble sport of 
slaughter. What eared the well-tatted king, 
the duke, the marquis for the butchery of the 
low-born serfs and eaitle whom they drove 
into the fight? It was cnough that some 
petty spite, envendered of kingly malice, or 
some bitter jealousy born in the kingly bed, 
should be propitiated with the base blood 
of serts. 

Tt can not be doubted that Feudalism was 
a necessity of the social condition of Europe 
in the tenth century. The universality of its 
adoption would of itself be a suttieient proof 
that the system sprang naturally and inevit- 
ably out of the existing condition of politieal 
society. With the cessation of harbarism, the 
feudal principle began to assert itself It 
Wherever a 
given situation was present, there the feudal 
tenure prevailed more aud more until the 
whole social machinery of Western Europe 
was conformed to a common type of aetion. 
Every existing institution adopted the feudal 
Monks hated it. Wings dreaded it. 
Both enibraced it. Even the Church put off 
her imperial habit and donned the garments 


sprang up, as if from the soil. 


form. 


Hi? 

of Fendaticin, 
took on the 
One city 


Cathedrals aud moanmustertes 


relation of sovercigus and vassals, 
‘ of another, 
The king hunself was only a feudal lord of 
larger crowth. 


fooemame the sugeraiy 
Not onty Iunded estates, but 
Tights, prerodatives, privileaes—the  surplice 
fees of the Charel. the revennes derived from 
the baptizinal rite, the privilege of fishing in 
a given river or of cutting wood ima viven 
forest—all were conceded by th: superior to 
the inferior after the feudal manner, The 
system took complete pozscssion of society, and 
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organization of the timily, the household, th: 
estite af a fendil duron of the Middle Aces, 

Te was himself a warrior, He was iguo- 
rant, brave, and clorionsly brutal. lle came 
as the lender of a band out of the North. At 
the time of his appearine the inbubitants of 
the country were those half Romanized Celts, 
who in the cities and towns had wholly, and 
in the country districts partly, substituted the 
Latin languave and institutions for the prun- 
itive usaves of their fathers. These once war- 
like peoples, long subject to the irom scepter 
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constrained every other institution to accept 
its form, if not its spirit. 

Looking more erosetv Into the soeial con- 
dition of Feudal Europe, we find much of in- 
terest and Modern times have 
been and are still largely influenced by eon- 
ditions which were native to the soil of Feu- 
dalizm. 
feudal in 


instruction, 


The family of to-day is essentially 
sentiments, and 
the nature of land-ownership in most of the 
states of the West is derived from the same 
origin. 


its character and 


From these considerations it may be 
interesting to sketeh in outline the peculiar 


| 


of Rome, had become tame and timid. They 
were trodden under foot by the mighty war- 
riors of the German woods. The work of 
subjugation was quiekly and easily aeeom- 
plished. A powerful barbarism sat down with 
erushing weight upon the abject Celtie peas- 
antry of Western Europe. 

The lender of this conquering band was 
He 
settled in the eountry which he had econ- 
quered. IIe chose for himself an estate with 
a limit proportionate to his power and ambi- 
tion, The inhabitants of these 


now destined to heeome a feudal lord. 


lands—vil- 
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lagers, farmers, shepherds, peasants—cowerel 
in terror at the sight of his naked sword. 
Resist him, they durst not. He entered and 
took possession, and it was astonishing: to seu 
the Celtic serfs gathering around him tor pro- 
tection! They huddled around his dreadiul 
plume, preferring his savage domination to a 
probable conquest by another still more terri- 
ble and cruel. 

The first work of the incipient baron was 
to create for himself a permanent residence, 
To this end he selected some solitary spot, a 
high hill, an almost inaccessible crag, or de- 
fensible position by the water side, and there 
laid the foundations of his castle. With the 
aid of his companions and the subject peas- 
ants, he reared the huve walls of stone. The 
battlements and towers appeared. A deep 
moat was drawn around, and draw-bridge and 
portcullis completed what part of the defenses 
had been omitted by nature. Within were 
capacious and high chambers, finished in im- 
perishable oak. Within the stone-girt inclos- 
ure were stables, kennels, and store-houses. 
Nothing was wanting to complete the isola- 
tion, solitude, and defensibility of the massive 
pile in which the warrior chief now took up 
his abode. 

With him into his castle came his family. 
This consisted, first of all, of his German wife 
and chiklren. Them he held in all the love 
and honor of barbaric tenderness. Besides 
these, there were generally in the baron’s 
household a number of dependent kinsmen— 
some feeble uncle or indifferent cousin, who 
had been unable to conquer an estate for 
himself, and who preferred the safety of hang- 
ing on, rather than the dangerous glory of in- 
dependence. The same disposition was shown 
by many other freemen who chose to associate 
themselves with the master and to obey his 
commands in return for a safe abode in his 
castle. Thus was created about the new baro- 
nial lord a body of retainers, who constituted 
a principal element in the feudal society.— 
Such was the small, isolated family or com- 
munity which constituted the nucleus of 
power in the new system which had taken 
possession of Europe. 

At the foot of the hill on which stood the 
castle of the lord were clustered the village 
and hamlets of the serfs and peasants. They 
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drew near to their master us. te of 
autety. They dreaded dim, feared re- 
speeted him, hated him—tor whe ever bela 
inaster?  “Phey huddled together and booked 
up at the height; it was inaccessilh. They 


accepted their lot; and then began that weary 
earcer of toil, servility, and despair through 
which the peasantry ot Europe has held its 
suffermg way even to the present hour. 
«At the first there were few ties existent 
, between the master and his servants. Perhaps 
the first real bond which eame to unite them 
in interest and feeling wax the tie ot’ a com- 
mon religion, The Christian priest insinuated 
himself into the new sitnation. For a while 
the castle wall kept him at hay, and he was 
obliged to content himzelf with a residence 
among the peasants of the villaze. To them 
Ile baptized 
their children, solemnized their marriages, 
soothed them in affliction, and ministered 
consolation at the grave. It was from these 
benevolent ministrations that the Christian 
priest of the Middle Ages gained and held so 
powerful an ascendeney over the peasant, 
mind of Europe. But with the baron in the 
eastle the expositor of religion was far less 
successful. The manners and sentiments of 
the early feudal family were pagan rather 
than Christian. It was not to be expected 
that the baronial chief, who had thrown oft 
all restraint, who heck! his estates in his own 
rights and contemned even the prerogatives of 
the king, would patiently give up his son] to 
the management of a priest. To be sure, the 
baron became nominally a Christian; but his 
instinets, opinions, aud manners were not 
much eurbed by the restraints of the faith 
which he professed. He held the priest aloof 
or tolerated his interference as a necessary evil, 
If we look into the sentiments and feelings 
of the feudal family, we shall observe several 
traits of marked importance. In the first 
place, the situation was such as to encourage 
in the possessor of a fief the idea of his own 


he ministered in holy things. 


personal greatness and his vast superiority to 
those around him. No other condition of 
man eyer so powerfully conduced to engender 
pride aud a sense of personal consequence as 
did the institution of Feudalism. The baron 
saw himself litted vastly above the common 
herd. He saw himself deferred to, feared, 
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obeyed, approached with awe and obsequious- 
ness, He appeared to himeclt as the source 
and fountain of anthority and honor, His 
importance was not derived, but inherent. 
He had conquered his estate with the sword, 
He had built his castle without permission 
even of the king. 
himself alone, or, at most, to his family, To 
his son he looked as his successor, and in- 
stilled in him the same lessons of haughty 
self-assertion which he himsclf had learned 


His greatness belonged to 


Was a system in which the chieftain was the 
futher of a family proper, set in an inacessi- 
ble position above a subject people, between 
whom and himself (for they were not of the 
same racer there existed no ties of Kinship or 
friendly feeling and few bonds of common 
interest. 

The situation of the fendal family was 
such as to bring into play and develop the do- 
mestic and chivalrous sentiment in a measure 
unequaled in any other social institution of 


ble 


en 
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first in war and afterwards on his baronial 
estate. 

As to the feudal family, it was unlike anv 
other presented in history. It was not a 
tribe after the patriarehic fiashion—a gray and 
venerable save, father, erandfather, and great- 
grandfather of the shepherds who gathered 
around his tents; nor was it a clan after the 
manner of the primitive society of Scotland— 
a chief living apart from his followers and 
pursuing a different life. leading his men in 
war and commiting them in peace: but it 


the world. The members of the family, 


| placed as they were in complete isolation, 


must hol) each other in love and honor, 
With cach niechtfall the draw-bridge was 
thrown up, and all the household gathered in 
the banyneting-hall and around the baronial 
hearth. Wine and daughter and song ruled 
the hours of the gloomy night. There hung 
the arms of the master and the trophies 
which he had eathered in war. There the 
baron’ beautiful daughter took part in her 
brother's games and listened with them to the 
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warrior father’s epie recital of the deeds done 
in the fire of his youth. The mother, too, 
was in the midst of the scene, still strong- 
limbed and glorious after the battles of mauy 
an expedition and the victorious struggles of 
maternity: It was not strange that Womayx 
here and now beeame the idol of a nascent 
civilization, honored, adored, worshiped as she 
had never been before. The 
Ideal Love gained here an asvendency over the 
mind of man, and about his hfe began to be 
woven those magic cords of chivalrous devo- 
tion which he has gladly and nobly worn for 
nearly a thousand years. May many another 
thousand be added to the past before those 
strong and tender cords shall he broken and 
the soul of man, so hardly emerged from the 
old fenlands and sloughs of list, be remanded 
again to the level of brutality and the horrid 
styes of animalism! 


sentiment of 


Another circumstance to be noted in con- | 


nection with the feudal institution was the 
growth therein of the principle of inheritance. 
The baronial lord naturally looked around to 
discover some means or expedient whereby to 
preserve in its integrity the estate which he 
had won by the sword, The suggestion of 
substituting the law of descent for the law of 
conquest arose naturally in his mind; and 
since the division of an estate among several 
sons would have destroved the very system 
which it was intended to conserve, the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture came in as the inevit- 
able concomitant of the law of inheritance. 
The complication arose with respect to the 
younger sons of the feudal family, What 
should be done in the case of him who had 
the misfortune not to be the first-born of the 
householl? The only solution of the dith- 
culty seemed to rest in the fact that the 
younger son, if born to the inheritance of 
valor and ambition, might go forth and con- 
quer an estate of his own. The world was 
wide. Many provinces still lay in the waste 
of half-savagery. He who would and could, 
might take and keep a domain of his own. 
Missing this opportunity of conquest, the only 
alternative remaining to the younger scion of 
feudalism was either to win the only daugh- 
ter of some sonless baron or to become the 
hanger-on of an elder brother. 

As it respected the small community of 


serts, the government of the feudal lord was 
arbitrary and tyrannical. The peasants were 
regarded as destitute of rights. All the powers 
and prerogatives which modern society has 
delegiuted to the magistrate were exercised 
and abused at will by the baronial master. 
Ile made the law and executed it. He levied 
and collected taxes. Ie inflicted punishment 
and treated his tenants as slaves. 

There was thus established over the peas- 
antry of Medieval Europe a tyranny the most 
galling, as it has been the most persistent, 
known in the annals of mankind. The most 
bitter hardship of the system lay in the fact 
that the despotism of the feudal baron was 
personal, He did not pretend to derive his 
authority from the consent of the governed. 
Neither the concession of the king nor the 
permission of heaven was recognized as a nec- 
essary antecedent of his authority. He ruled 
in his own right. It was man over man—the 
most odious of all the species of tyranny. 
Hence has arisen and continued throughout 
Western Europe the deep-seated aversion or 
positive hatred of the peasant classes for the 
system of feudal domination. Nor can it 
well be doubted that the day will come when 
this aversion of the subject for the ruling 
classes in European society will result in sub- 
stituting everywhere the government of rea- 
son and consent for the government of per- 
sonal will. 

The feudal family, as described in the 
preceding paragraphs, constituted a part 
of a general society. The face of Europe 
was dotted with castles. Though the iso- 
lation of each was complete, the common 
origin and character of all produced a like 
situation on the fee of Europe. The people 
in all parts became divided into lords and 
vassals. Ties, first ot’ kinship and afterwards 
of political interest, were gradually estab- 
lishe] between the possessors of flefs.  Obli- 
gations of service and counter-service stretched 
trom castle to castle, from province to prov+ 
The new social con- 
dition which had gradually oozed out of bar- 
harism became organic, was converted into a 
system. True it is that these ties and obliga- 
tions, mutually and voluntarily imposed upon 
‘cach other and their serfs by the feudal lords, 
never became constitutional, never were de 


ince, from state to state. 
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veloped inte statutory forme. Dut they ex- 


insted. Mano owas boume te tian. The one 
conceded nehits, the other rendered service. 
Tdeas and scntiaent> hitherto qukiewn sprang 
up and prevailed. Tenor and lovalty came 
inas the sanetious of human conduet which 
hitherto had had we 


The principles of fidelity were substituted tor 


vuaranty but violence. 


the argument of force, and personal devotion 
took the place of written statutes and maxims 
of the crown. 

As it respected the feudal baron and his 
family, it ean hardly be denied that this pe- 
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was the twitter of the adventurous bird in the 
Albeit the 
untutored baron and his sons and daughters 
wist not that in the general destinies of the 
world they were entertaining the wierd pre- 
eursor of the mighty bards of the future. 
Not so, however, respecting the inteHeetual 
development of the serts. To them the sys- 
tem was wormwood and despair. They must 
toi] and vive te another, ‘They must patiently 
endure the brutal treatment and exactions of 
the lords. They must live without ambition 
and die without encominm. They must trans- 


gray light of the early morning. 
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culiar system whieh took possession of Europe | 


was beneticial—salutary. The charaeter of 
the lord and his household grew and expanded 
under the stimulus of the institution whieh 
he had created. 
the seat of sentiment and affection. Here the 
wandering minstrel, that forlorn, idealistie 
spirit, drifting up and down the ways and 
byways of halftharbarie Europe, found a 
resting-place at night. Here he was enter- 
tained by the amused lord and his household. 
Here that long-haired harper of the dawn 
sang the first sonys and ballads of the new 
era by and by to break upon the world. It 


The baronial castle beeame | 


mit their hard estate to a household of squalid 
wretches like themselves. They must eonsent 
without a murmur to half-starvation of the 
body and total starvation of the mind. They 
must aeeept a life with no tradition exeept 
the memory of hardship, with no frnitica 
exeept the sour bread of poverty, and with 
no prospect except a gloomy mass of shadow 
and cloud out of which shot two tongues of 
fire, the one in the shape of a sword and the 
other in the shape of a lash. 

The great system whieh has thus been 
sketched in outline gained possession of almost 
the entire social fabrie of Western Enrope. 
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France became feudal. As early as the treaty 
of Verdun in 845 two princes divided the 
Frankish Jands with Charles the Bald. The 
king of Aquitaine teok his portion of the 
territories, and the Duke of Brittany did like- 
wise. The action of Charles in 876, in rec- 
ognizing the hereditary rights of his lords, has 
already been narrated in the preceding Book.* 
By the end of the ninth century, twenty-uine 
great fiefs had been established in Carlovin- 
gian France, and in the century following 
the number was increased to fifty-five. Dur- 
ing the tenth century the disruptive tendency 
in society everywhere displayed itself in full 
force. The ties between the great dukes and 
lords on the one site and the king on the 
other were either greatly weakened or wholly 
abrogated. But little was wanting to the 
complete independence of the petty states 
into which the kingdom was resolved. In 
process of time the only obligation recognized 
by the lords and nobles was the insignificant 
act of fealty performed by them in the pres- 
ence of a shadowy king. 

In Germany, also, the break-up under the 
successors of Charlemagne lacked little of 
completeness. Here Feudalism asa system be- 
eame a definite political form, which in sume 
parts has remained with few changes unto 
the present day. In the first place, Saxony 
and asserted their 
The Suabian and Saxon dukes became suzer- 
ains and united the interests of their subjects 
with their own. Feudal government—that 
graduated system of jurisdiction in| which 
every lord judged, taxed, and commanded the 
class of persons next below him—was substi- 
tuted for that legal system which bad been 
established by Charlemagne. 

In England there were symptoms of an in- 
digenous Feudalism as early as the time of 
Alfred the Great. Under Canute the Great 


See Book Thirteenth, pp. 544, 545, 


Bavaria independence. 


wl Britain was divided inte four 
doms., ast Anglin was given to Th 
Mereia, to Eadric ; 
while West Saxony was reserved by Canu 
Whether the svstem thus fairly inauenrat 
in Danish England would have come to full 
flower and truitage under the auspices of the 


Northumuabrin, to des 


Saxons and the Northmen, can only de deter- 
At the time of the 
Norman Conquest, the institutions of the 
island were in a 


mined by conjecture. 


condition. 
With the coming of William the Conqueror, 


sermi-teudalized 


the native tendencies were suddenly arrested. 
He introduced into England a great central 
aduunistration, to which the country had 
He took the lands 
of the kingdom in his own right, and became 
the lord-paramount of all England. The ad- 
niuistrative functions of the old Saxon and 
Danish earls were transferred to the sheriffs of 
the king. Vainly did the native barons re- 
sist the encroachments upon their rights. 
They were overpowered and put down by the 
arm of one more powerful than themselves. 
Norman nobles were insinuated into the places 
of the expelled Danish and Saxon proprie- 
tors, and the new order was established, which 
has remained the basis of land tenure, and, 
in some sense, of the general constitution of 
England, to the present day. 

Ilaving thus drawn an outline of the 
feudal system itself—having considered that 
peculiar institution in its origin, growth, and 
tendencies, and noted the sentiments and 
ideas which sprang naturaily from the bosom 
of that society, forecasting, here and there, 
the influences which the system might be ex- 
pected to exert on the destinies uf modern 
times—we will now proceed to sketch the 


hitherto heen a stranger. 


social and political progress of the various 
states of Europe over which Feudalism as- 


serted its sway. 


US 
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CHANTAL NAN Se FP AL in NCE 


gOUIS V. of France died | 
childless. With him the 
French Carlovingians be- 


came extinct. Even he- 
fore his death that once 
iflustrions line of kings 
s had sunk to a level with 
the earth. The blood of Charlemagne no 
more asserted itself as a living force in the 
state. For many years the powerful Huai 
Carer, son of Hugh the Great, had wielded 
the power of the kingdom. Louis the Slug- 
gard was no more than putty in his hands. 
Now that the puppet king was dead, now that 
only a distant collateral and diseredited rep- 
resentative might claim the crown, the issue 
was squarely made whether Hugh wonld him- 
self accept an election to the throne or allow 
the choice to fall upon another. 

As soon as Wing Louis was dead the 
French nobles assembled at Senlis. The tide 
of public opinion ran strongly in the direction 
of the choice of Tlugh Capet. A feeble effort 
was made by the remaining descendant of the 
Carlovingians, Duke Charles of Lower Lor- 
raine, to obtain the royal power for himself; 
but his claims were treated with contempt. 
In June of YS7T the grandees reassembled at 
Senlis and proceeded to an eleetion, Connt 
Hugh was present among them and addressed 
the 
ion 


assembly, 
as to him who should be raised to the seat 
of Charlemagne. Hugh Capet was unanimonsly 
elected, and on the following day was crowned 
king of the Gauls, the Bretons, the Normans, 
the Aquitainians, the Goths, the Spaniards, and 
Thus, in the vear 87, the Ca- 
petian Hine was substituted for the Carlovin- 
gian on the throne of France. 

One of the first cares of the new king was 
to establish the T]e proposed to 
the nobles that to sceure the stability of the 
kinedom his son Robert should be associated 
At first the 

In the re- 
cent interval between the death of the Slug- | 


The nobles were of one opin- 


the Basques. 


sUCCessiOn, 


with himself in the roval power. 
proposal was met with opposition, 


gard and the clection of Hngh it had been 
urged hy the champions ot the latter that the 
hereditary principle ought not to prevail over 
fitness in the choice of a king of France. 
Now there was a manifest disposition on the 
part of the supporters of the king to reverse 
the late rule of action and restore the law of 
After some debates Duke Robert 
was solemnly crowned in the basilica of Sainte- 
Croix, and associated with his father in the 
government. 

The election of Hugh Capet to the throne 
of France was the substitution of a feudal 
kingdom in the place of the constitutional 
monarchy established by Charlemagne. King 
Tiugh was the greatest feudal chieftain of his 
Tle was duke of the country called 
of the city of Paris. His 
of the French was a pubhie 
recognition of the fact that the Imperialistie 
claims of the Carlovingiaus had given place 
to Feudalism as the essential principle of the 
state. The very nobles who had clected Hugh 
to the throne forbare not presently to assert 
their independence of it, A eertain Adelbert, 
who had participated in the recent royal elec- 
tion, fell into an altereation with his sover- 
eign, and hot words passed between them. 
‘Who made thee Count?” demanded the king 
of his vassal. And the vassal replied with 
the equally pertinent question, ‘ Who made 
thee King?” The incident is illustrative of 
the fact that feudal insubordination had al- 
ready triumphed over monarchical prerogative. 

Duke Charles of Lorraine made a spas- 
modie and inglorious attempt to regain the 
throne of his fathers. The struggle was vain, 
being in the face of fate. .A new order had 
taken possession not only of Franee, but of 
all Western Europe. In the year 902 the 
Duke Charles died, and his family fell into 
King Hugh, 
meanwhile, entered upon his reign with wis- 
dom and moderation, and the throne was soon 
From the 
very first, however, it was evident that the 


descent. 


times. 
France, and count 
coronation as king 


still vreater ohseurity than ever. 


secnrely established in his Touse. 
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incipient struggle was on hetween the inde- 
pendent claims of the fendal baron and the 
It was the be- 
ginning of a conflict which was to continue 
for centuries, and which was finally to be de- 
cided in favor of the crown by the triumph 
of Lonis XI. over Charles the Bold. 

The reign of Hugh Capet was of nine 
years’ duration. He administered the atthirs 
of state wisely and well. He had the advan- 
tage of continuing the policy which he him- 
self had instituted during his uncrowned 
career before the death of the Sluggard. 
Under his anspices the civilization of France, 
destined to remain under the direction of his 


assertion of kingly authority. 


matters. It happened that Robert « a3 
queen were cousins lu the fourth degrec. aie 
this relationship was, according to the canons 
ot the church, an insuperable obstacle to mar- 
Pope Gregory VW. issued an edict or- 
dering an immediate divorce under pain of 


riage. 
excommunication, But the twain ching to- 
gether even under the dire anathema of Rome. 

They remained in the palace, abandoned by 
their friends, destitute, suffering, starving ; 
for none durst bring them food or minister to 
their necessities, The whole kingdom was 
placed nuder an interdict. Still the law of 
love prevailed in the royal bosom, At length 
the queen became a mother, but her child 
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ELECTION OF HUGH CAPET. 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 


House for eight hundred years, began to move 
forward with rapid strides, and the kingdom 
soon surpassed in refinement and culture any 
other state north of the Alps. In 996 Hugh 
Capet died, and was quietly succeeded by his 
son Ropert, already king-clect of France. 
The new sovereign of the now feudal king- 
dom entered upon a long, obscure, and in- 
glorious reign. No regular annals of the 
period are in existence, and the partial records 
which have heen preserved are confused and 
contradictory. In the year before his acces- 
sion to the throne the king had taken in mar- 
riage Bertha, the widow of Endes, count of 
Chartres, for whom he had long cherished a 
romantic affection. The Chureh of Rome, 
however, was little given to romancing in suca 


was born dead. Thereupon the monks pro 
claimed that it was the curse of God upon 
the kingly pair for their unholy marriage. 
They circulated the report that the dead child 
was a@ monstrous deformity, haying no sem- 
blance to the offspring ot man. Terror now 
seized upon the mind of King Robert, and 
Bertha 
and 


he eonsented to diveree the queen. 
was sent in her serrow to a convent, 
there passed the remainder of her lite asa nun. 

In abilities and energy Robert, who now 
received the the Pious, was 
ereatly inferior to his father. He paved his 
way with good intentions, but the superstrue- 
ture of his reign 
folly. 
and kindly designs with foolish misconcep- 


surname of 


was reared of weakness and 
The king mixed an amiable disposition 
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It ix said that 
his charities were so administered’ as to en- 


tions and chimerical projects. 


courage idleness rather than to relieve the 
needy. TLis mildness in the exercise of au- 
thority was understood as a license by the 
vicious, and his religious sentiments were so 
shallow as to be satisfied with forms and cer 
emonies. 

After the divorce of Bertha, Ning Robert 
married the Prineess Constance of Provence. 
Very unlike bis former queen was the vain 
and insolent woman whom be now took to the 
throne. She would have ber own way in the 
palace. She brought with her to Paris a 
retinue of her gay and delightful friends from 
the South. 
eves of the sedate courtiers with whom the 
Their free and 


Their bright dresses flashed in the 


king had surrounded himself. 
jovous manners were horrifying to the pious 
Robert; but to the queen all this was life. 
She filled the palace with minstrels and trou- 
She contrived exciting sports and 
amusements, and made the monk-shadowed 
hall ving with the high glee of jocularity. 
The despairing king sought refuge with his 
He assisted them in the church serv- 
ives. Tle went on lonesome pilgrimages to 
the shrines of the saints. He sought the com- 
panionship of filthy beggars, and was in the 
habit of washing their feet as a token of his 
humility. 

The reign of Robert the Pious is note- 
worthy in Freneh history as the time when 
the first flush of the crusading fever was felt 
in Western Europe. At the very time when 
Queen Constance was holding high revel with 


badours. 


priests. 


her troubadours in the palace at Paris, and 
the dixeonsolate king was wandering here and 
there in search of some balm for his dyspeptic 
spirit, vacue rumors floated westward and the 
east wind began to whisper the story of ont- 
rave done by the sacrilegious Surueens at the 
tomb of Christ. It was said that the holy 
places of Jerusalem were defiled by Infidel 
dogs, who spurned with the foot of contempt 
It was the 
peculiarity of this premonitory excitement, 


the lowly Christians of Palestine. 


which, after smouldering for nearly a cen- 
tury, was destined to wrap all Europe in its 
flames, that the wrath of the Western Chris- 
tians was at first directed against the Jews. 
It was said that these people, still) hating 
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Christ and bis followers, had instigated the 

outrages which had been committed by the 

Mohanimedans in Pilestine, They had car- 
ned on a secret correspondence with the Tn- 
fidels of the East, and had suggested the 
extermination of the Asiatic Christians. Pope 
Sylvester HL, though now in his ol) age, 
vehemently proclaimed the duty of Enrope 
to destroy the pertidous Jews and proceed 
against the defilers of holy Jerusalem. The 
time, however, had not yet come when such 

, an appeal could fire the multitudes and fling 
them headlong into Asia. 

In the year 1002 Robert became embroiled 
with the princes of Burgundy. Duke Henry 
of that province, uncle of the Freneh king, 
died and Jeft no children ; but after his death 
his step-sou Otho eame in and claimed the 
dukedom. King Robert also laid claim to 
Burguudy as the nephew of Duke Henry. 
3ut the king was not fitted, either by disposi- 
tion or experience, for a cuntlict which must 

| be decided by foree of arms. He accordingly 
ealled iu his great vassal, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, to aid him against the Burgundian 
usurper. The latter in the mean time raised 
an army, advanced to meet bis foe, and took 
possession of the abbey of St. Germain, near 
| the city of Auxerre. The army of French and 
» Normans came on from the west, and were 
about to attack the Burguniians at the abbey 
when a priest came forth and warned the 
king not to incur the anger of God by as- 
suulting his earthly sanctuary. At that mo- 
ment a thiek mist arose up from the river. 
It was the spirit of St. Germain himself come 
from the deeps to reénforce the appeal of 
his priest! 

The pious King Robert could not stand be- 
fore such au appariden from the unseen 
world. He and his army turned and fled. 
The rebel Otho was Jeft master of the situa- 
tion. Tn 1005 the king made a seeond abor- 
tive attempt to reduce the Burgundian to 
submission. The campaign ended with as 
little success as before, and Otho continued to 
rile the province for a period of eleven years. 
At the end of that time he made a voluntary 
submission to the king, whose vassal he be- 
came, with the title of Count of Burgundy. 

King Robert held the throne of France 

‘until the year 1031. Tis eldest son Hugh 
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was reeognized as his sueeessor, aud was 
erowned as the expectant heir while still a 
child. But this prince died six years betore 
the death of his father. Eudes, the seeoud 
son of Robert, was an idiot; so Henry, the 
third son, tor the 
though this aet was done against the violent 
opposition of Queen Constanee, who desired 
that the crown shoulklt he bestowed upon her 
favorite, the Prince Robert, youngest of the 
four brothers. In the vear 1051, Ning Rob- 
ert, being then in his sixtieth year and the 
thirty-fourth of his reign, was attacked with a 
fever while on his return from a pilgrimage. 
He died at the town of Melun, and was suc- 
ceeded by Prince Henry. 

No sooner was the new king seated on the 
throne than the partial and implacable queen- 
So 


was chosen sueeession, 


mother stirred up a revolt against him. 
great was her influence in the court and cap- 
ital, and so critical became the aspeet, that 
Henry fled from Paris and sought the protee- 
tion of Robert the Magniticent, the reigning 
Duke of Normandy. That eountry had re- 
cently been the scene of tumult, intrigue, and 
crime. The Duke Richard PH. had died in 
1027, and was succeeded by his son, Richard 
II. With him his brother Robert, ambitious 
to gain the duchy for himself, raised a quar- 
rel, and the two princes took up arms to decide 
the controversy. Richard at first gained the 
advantage, and Robert was besieged in the 
castle of Falaise. The latter, finding himself 
pent up, resorted to treaehery. Pretending 
to desire reconciliation, he opened the gates 
to his brother and invited him and his nobles 
to a banquet. Thereupon Richard sickened 
and died, the probable eause being poison. 

An accusation was brought against Robert, 
and he was exeommunicated by his brother, 
Arehbishop Mauger, of Rouen. Presently 
afterwards, however, the sentenee was re- 
moved, and he gained the title not only of 
Duke of Normandy, but also of the Mag- 
nifieent. 
as to a protector against the malice of his 
delightful mother. 
the cause of the royal appellant, marehed on 
Paris, brought the queen-mother to obedience, 
and shut her up in a convent. 
leisnre to recall the pleasures of youth, and 
to hear again in dreams the 


To him Wing Henry now appealed 


Robert at once espoused 


There she had 


thrumming 


tte 


| of medieval guitars in the hand- of her 
| troubiudonrs. 

Asa reward for serviee rendered, King 
flenry gave to his triend, Duke Robert, the 
provinces of Pontoise and Gisors. These 

At the same 


time he appeased the ambition of his own 


were annexed to Normandy. 


brother Robert hy bestowing on him the crown 
Shortly afterwards the Duke 
Magnificent diseovered an alarming balance 
against his soul in the ledger of conscience, 
Re dreamed of the treacherous banquet at 
Falaise, and saw his brother's tree in the 
shadows, Fain would he abandon the splen- 
dor which he had so foully won, and regain 
the favor of heaven by a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. But what of the succession to the 
dukedom? He had no children save one and 
he was—illegitimate. 


ot Burgundy. 


Robert had been enam- 
ored of the daughter of a tanner! Feudalism 
would hardly reeognize the offxpring of so 
But Nature had set on the 
brow of the youth the seal of genius. The 
father was anxious to have him acknowledged 
as his successor. 


base a union. 


At Jast the reluctant barons 
consented. They eame into the presence of 
the bastard boy and swore allegiance to him 
who was presently to become WILLIAM TIE 
Conqueror! Then the penitent Robert, in 
pilgrim’s garb, wended his way to the holy 
places of the East, and died in Palestine. 

Duke William aeknowl- 
edged as the rightful ruler of Normandy than 
he began to display the great qualities of am- 
bition and daring for which he was so greatly 
distinguished. The Norman became 
proud of their young suzerain, and the hishops 
blinked the story of his birth. Meanwhile, 
King Henry of France, surprised at seeing 
thns to bud from the bosom of a tanner’s 
danghter a plant which seemed hkely to over- 
shadow the realm, bitterly repented the part 
which he had taken in favor of Robert and 
his base-horn son, 


No sooner was 


nobles 


He aceordingly eonspired 
with Archbishop Mauger, uncle of the aspir- 
ing duke, to reverse the order of events and 
But 

William was so firmly established in the re- 
spect and affections of his subjects that the 

piet against him eame to naught. 


transfer the Norman duehy to another. 


Nature 
| went forth to victory, and legitimaey sat 
' mouthing. 
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King Wenry occupied the throne of France 
from 1033 to L060.) His reign, on the whole, 
was weak, if net contemptible. Three times 
was he married. The first two unions were 
with queens who brought him no children; 
but in the third marriaze he took to the pal- 
ace the Russian princess Anne, daughter of 
This 
third marriage of the king with the daughter 
of a royal House then scarcely known in West- 
ern Europe was an event the motives of which 
it wonkd be dithenlt to discover. But such was 
the wifely and the queenly character of the 
foreien princess thus oddly introduced into the 
palace of the Capets that all cavil against the 
king’s ecaprice was quieted. The three sons 
born to King Henry were Prturp, who sue- 
eecded him; Robert, who died in childhood ; 
and Huch, who became count of Vermandois. 

Now it was that the disk of Feudalism grew 
Jarge and bright. At the same time the sun 
of royalty waned, as if to its setting. The 
splendor of the king's court was actually 
eclipsed by the superior brightness of the 
eonrts of many of his vassals. The great 
eounts of Toulouse, Flanders, and Anjou out- 
shone their king in magnificence, and were 
fully his equals in the field. The Count of 
Champagne and Blois, halftbrother to King 
Henry, maintained a court in rivalry to that 
of Parts. He even set up a pretension of 
royalty, and in L057 fought a bloody battle 
with the Emperor Conrad of Germany. He 
claimed from that the territories 
which had belonged to Conrad the Pacific; 
but the count was slain in battle, and his 
claims were thus blown away. The elder of 
his two sons was permitted to inherit the earl- 
dom of Champagne, and the younger became 
Count of Blois. 

The reign of Ning Tlenry, however undis- 
tinguished in itself, was a noted epoch for two 
considerations, 


the czar, and by her he had three sons. 


monarch 


The first was the formal effort 
which was now put forth hy the Romish Sec 
to reform the abuses of the Chureh, and the 
second was the growth and development of 
Cmtyatry. For a long time ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, especially in France, had been sinking 
deeper and deeper into confnsion and disgrace. 
The conduct of the Gallic clergy had been 
such as to cover the cause of religion with re- 
preach and shame. 
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Tt will he remembered that the celibate party 
had, in the great strugele of the ninth cen- 
tury, won the day over the supporters of a 
married clergy. For a generation or two the 
celibate monks rejoiced in their victory; but 
by and hy they began themselves to be rest- 
less under the system which they had sne- 
ceeded in enforcing. Many of them broke 
their vows and left the monasteries. The 
Church was greatly seandalized. Other abuses 
added to the discraces of the organization. 
Benefices were frequently soll to the highest 
bidder. Even the Papal crown itself had 
been so disposed of. The tolly of the earthly 
kingdoms in permitting children and boys to 
occupy thrones was witnessel also at Rome, 
where Benedict TX., a stripling but ten years 
of age was raised to the seat of St. Peter. 
The more serious and sineere ecclesiastics felt 
keenly the shame consequent upon these cor- 
ruptions. The ery of reform was raised. The 
conscience of Germany was deeply stirred at 
the existing condition of athairs. In the year 
1049 the celebrated Bruno was chosen Pope, 
under the auspices of Henry T17. The new 
dicnitary was a man of sanctity and learning. 
Under the name of Leo LX. he undertook a 
renoyation of the Church. Tle passed over 
into Franee, and convened a great council at 
Rheims. Here the prelates of the kingdom 
were summoned, and a more rigorous enforee- 
ment of the canonical and moral law was made 
against those who had been guilty of cirme. 

As a further measure of reform in the 
Church, St. Bruno instituted the order of 
Carthusian monks, the same being a branch 
of the Benedictines, already established. A 
wild and solitary spot near the city of Greno- 
ble, in the department of La Chartreuse, was 
The 
observances of the new order were austere and 
penitential in the last degree. Nor was it 
long until the Carthusians gained a reputation 
for benevolence and sanctity above that of 
any contemporary establishment. ‘Their mon- 
asteries soon appeared in various parts of 
France, Germany, and England. One branch 
ef the brotherhood was established in the 
Thermie of Diocletian at Rome. Great was 
the industry displayed by the shorn brothers 
of Chartreuse in the works peculiar to the 
nionastic life. 


chosen as the site of the first monastery. 
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Another feature of the religious history of 
these times was the spread of various heresiv-. 
The doctrines of the Church were denied or 
assailed by many of the clergy. Persecutions 
for opinio's sake were already frequent. 
Sects of fanatics, anxious by some extraordi- 
nary method and discipline of lite to merit the 
apeeial favor of heaven, aruse in ditlerent 
parts of the country. Of these, the charac- 
teristies were some almost intolerable form of 
penance, or wnusual ngor of restraint upon 
the natural appetites. It was the peculiar 
tenet of one of the heretical seets to fast to 
the last extreme, with total abstinence from 
all animal food. Under this severe self-denial 
the devotees of the community were presently 
wasted until they were more like wan specters 
than men of flesh and blood. 
duced in body was regarded as the highest 
evidence of sanctity, and the haggard visage 
was thought to he the only countenance worthy 
the name of Christian. 

Turning from these peculiar aspects of the 
religious history of the cleventh century, we 
note the rise of Curvatry. This institution, 
like Feudalism, of which it was a concomitant 
development, grew naturally out of the social 
eondition of Western Europe. As early as 
the days of Tacitus the sentiment of honor 
was noticeable ax a eharacteristic of German 
lite. Under a system where the man was 
every thing and the state was little it was nec- 
exsary to the very existence of tribal socicty 
that truth and devotion should prevail over 
the intriguing and treacherous spirit. In such 
a state trust was an anteeedent of action. 

When the Frankish tribes gained possession 
of Gaul, and, giving over the wandering life, 
fixed their residence on the soil, they began 
almost from the very first to cultivate those 
sentiments which they had come to regard as 
the best traits of German character. When 
the Frankish youths were first presented with 
the weapons which they were to wear in man- 
hood, they were made to take an oath that 
they would be brave, valiant, and honorable 
soldiers, Even in those early times the worst 
stigma which could be affixed to the tribal 
name was a dishonorable act on the part of 
its chief. Such were the fundamental frets 
upon which the chivalrous institutions of the 
Middle Ages were founded. 


oi 


To be so re- 


In the beginning of the eleventh centur:, 
Frankish society having then taken on a 
definite form and Feudalism having beeome 
the basis of the state, the Church discovered 
in the chivalrous sentiments of the Frauks 
the means of giving a new impulse to relig- 
ion. Many of the pious nobles who had been 
actual warriors by profession were induced to 
ideal of the Cross. They 
eousecrated their swords to the cause of vir 
tue, truth, and religion, They took upon 
them vows to detend the innocent and uphold 
the weak. They became the sworn foes of 
oppression, the enemies of wrong-doing where- 
ever and whenever found. The old warlike 
bupulses thus found a vent, and the restless 
eucrgies of the barbarian character, still pres- 
ent in the descendants of the Teutones, flowed 
Just at the 
time when the eonsciousness of Western En- 
rope was reviving from its long, barbaric 
sleep, just at the time when the human imag- 
ination began to paint au aurcole ahout the 
gross head of the feudal chieftain, Chivalry 
came with its refinement of thought and gen- 
erosity of action to add new radiance to the 
morning of civilization. 

The noble principles and bigh ideals whieh 
thus began to gain an ascendency in medieval 
society soon became organic im an institution. 


become solitiers 


in a newer and broader channel. 


An Order of Knighthood was cstabHshed as 
the conservator of the new heroism of nascent 
Laws and revulations were adopted 
and a discipline established for the better de- 
velopment of chivalrous sentiments and the 
proper direction of knightly ardor. The order 
opened its portals to none but men of noble 


Europe. 


birth. The vulgar peasantry was absolutely 
excluded. What dreams of heroisin and gen- 


erosity, of honor, virtue, and truth, of the 
rexeue of the helpless and the detense of the 
weak, could agitate the unimaginative brains 
of ignoble serfs?) So reasoned and queried 
the suzerain, the royal warrior, the baronial 
lord and bis aspiring sons, riding forth to 
tournament or going abroad in search of 
and adventurous excitement. 

The ceremonial of knighthood was in- 
and elaborate. The aspirant to 
knightly honors, after a period of probation, 
sume at length to the day when he was to he 
admitted among the noble order. 


heroic 


teresting 


The candi- 
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date was first carefully bathed, in order that 
he might be presented pure before the winis- 
trants. After the washing he was clothed in 
a white tunic, ever which in a later part of 
the ceremony was placed a crimson vest. Fi 
nally he was eneased in a coat-ot-miil. 
Hie waist was bound with a belt. 
atixed to his bouts and a sword girt at his 


Spurs were 


side. The various parts of his dress aud 
armor had a speculative siznificance as well 
as an actual use. 
bolieal of the new lite which the knight had 
vowed to lead. The red vest, symbol of 
blood, indieated that his business was war. 


The white tunic was svin- 


His armor, which was of a sable hue, was to 
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noble Tlouses were put for preparatory disci- 
pling into the halls of the most eminent 
knights. There they did serviee and took 
Jessons of the master, imbibing his courtly 
manners and emulating his chivalrous deeds. 
The sentiment of heroic adventure heeame 
the one absorbing passion of Feudal Europe, 
and the armor of the returning knight, coming 
victorious over the enemies of truth 
and chustitv, was regarded as the most hon- 


home 


orable emblem of the age. 

Nor should failure here be made to men- 
tion the part which woman naturally assumed 
under the chivalric régime whieh now pre- 
vinled instead of the barbaric rule of the past. 


A RING GOING 10) TOVISA MENT: 


renin) him of the blackness of death. is 
belt signified that he was girt with chastity, 
and his spurs that he shonld fly to the res- 
cue of the innocent. When the eeremony of 
clothing the initiate was completed, he knelt 
betore the officiating there- 
upon struck hima blow on the shoulder with 
the side of his sword, and exclaimed: ‘+ In the 
name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I 
dub thee knight. Be brave, bold, and loyal. 
Rise, Sir!” For Sir was the knightly title. 
Great was the popularity immediately at- 
tained by the chivalrous orders. he oue 
overmastering ambition of the noble youth of 
Enrope was to be admitted to knighthood. 
To this end the sous of the tendal lords were 
The scions of the 


knicht, who 


earefully bred and trained, 


She was the radiant and adored goddess of the 
Yo her, in some sort, the 
whole Weaker than 
man, her protection, from being an instine- 
tive sentiment, beeame the open aud avowed 
duty of the knight. Religion said that the 
knight should be true to God; humanity, 
that he should be true to woman. 
Lawless passions 
still sunght to be gratified at the expense of 
virtue, unable to defend itself against the 
The feudal situation was such as to 
encourage the sentiment of ennobling love. 


chivalrous ave. 
system was directed. 


The times 
were still fall of violence. 


strony, 
Woman was secluded from base familiarity. 


The baren’s 
From her 


She grew up in the eastle halls. 
daughter was rarely seen abroad. 
tnther’s castle to the castle of her possible 
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lover was the space of fitty, perhaps a hun- 
dred, miles. It was hill country, dark weods, 
and deep rivers—hills without a roadway, 


woods infested with brigands and robbers, and 


rivers without a bridge. Her lover must 
come to her at peril of his lite. She had 
never seen him: he had never seen her. 


They had only dreamed and imagined each 
other’s loyalty and devotion. Their tathers, 
perhaps, were triends—old-time comyimions 
in the perils and hardships of war. Perhaps 


Oe 


his caparisuned steed, fling the reigns to a 
groom, and walk, in full and shinine armor, 
into the echoing hall of her father’s castle. 
[Tt was the beginning of that great romance 
which for a thousand heen the 
dream of the human heart, gilding the gloom 


years has 


of action aud adorning the coarseness ot lite 
with the beauty and tenderness of ideal love. 

The institution of chivalry, thus  estab- 
lished in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, spread rapidly throughout the western 


KNIGHTS'-ERRANT. 


they were enemies! May he between them 
yawned a chasm which had been rent open by 
the deadly feuds of a hundred years. The 
young baron saw the divinity of his life afar. 
He must blow his bugle outside of the moat. 
The warder must announce a stranger and let 
down the drawhridyve if he was welcome. Up 
must be flung the porteullis, and in must 
ride the aspiring lover, who would fain behold 
and worship the of his 
Meanwhile she, after the manner of her sex, 
Jooked down into the court from her high and 
narrow window and saw him dismount trom 


coddess dreams, 


part of Europe. Wnighthood in France be- 
came the dominant aspect of society, In a 
short time a class of champions known as 
knievhtserrant became prevalent, and the rep- 
resentatives of this Order might be seen in 
alinoxt every part of the country. In Spain 
the business of the knight was more serious 
and less ideal. There the Moors were to he 
confronted. There the banner of the Cross 
was to be lifted against that of the Crescent. 
There in a thousand private encounters and 
deadly personal battles the metal of the 
Christian sword wax to he tested against that 


HOG 


of the Mohammedan. It thus happened that 
the sentiment of hatred and contempt of Inti- 
dels prevailed over nobler motives in the 
chivalry of Spain. Of all the countries of 
Europe, insular aud) practical England was 
least favorable to the reception of knighthood, 
The knightly branch of the nilitary service 
was less important to the English kings than 
were those sturdy yeoman archers, whose long 
bows of yew were so terrible to the enemy. 
In the succeeding Book, the influence of the 
chivalrous orders will again demand our atten- 
tion as one of the leading impulses of the 
Crusades. 
ments of Europe to the East that the knightly 
spirit of the West found its broadest and most 
convenial field of activity. 

After his death in the year 1060, Ning 
Henry was sneceeded on the throne of France 
by his son Philip I. 
ehild, being but seven years of age at the 
The late king had 
taken the precaution to appoint as regent Earl 
Baldwin of Flanders during the minority of 
Philip. In 1067 the protector died, and the 
young king was left to his own resources and 


It was in those maryelous move- 


This prince was a mere 


time of his accession. 


responsibilities. 

The domestic relations of the new prince 
no more fortunate than those of his 
father. Two years after the death of the 
regent, Philip took in marriage the Prineess 
Bertha, daughter of the Count of Holland. 
Six years afterwards she brought to her Jord a 
son, Who was destined to suceced him with the 
title of Louis the Fat. After iwenty years of 
married life, the king made the convenient 
discovery that he and the queen were within 
He there- 
fore put her away hy divoree, and she went 
into banishment at Montreuil-sur-Mer. Nor 
was it Jong until the nature of the king’s con- 
sclentious scruples were amply revealed, He 


were 


the prohibited degrees of kinship. 


had conceived a violent passion for the beauti- 
fu) Bertrade, fourth wite of bis vassal, the 
Count of Anjou. 

But no sooner was Queen Bertha disposed 
of than the king sct ont for Tours, made 
known his so-called love for Bertrade, who 
presently left her consort and joined her al- 
leged The bishops and 
priests were properly shocked at these proceed- 
Searcely 


lover at Orleans. 


mgs on the part of their sovereign, 


= 
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eould the king discover one of the clergy snf- 
fieiently bold and unscrupulous to pertorm the 
The whole Church of 
France was np in arms against it. The Pope 
promptly jeiued his authority with that of the 
Gallican bishops who refused tu recognize the 
validity of the union, Then followed a des- 
perate struggle between papal and kingly 
prerogative, 


marrage ceremony, 


One excommunication after an- 
other was launched at the heads of the king 
and dis few adherents, but all to no avail. 
He kept his queen and mocked at the Holy 
Father's authority, Philip's spirit rose with 
the persecution against lim. The priests re- 
fused to perform religions services in any 
town where he was sojourning, and when he 
departed from a town the bells rang a peal of 
joey for his departure. Thereupon he was ae- 
customed to say with a laugh to her who was 
the canse of the insult, ** Dost hear, my love, 
how they are ringing us out?” 

This social disturbance in the king’s house 
soon distracted the affairs of the whole realm. 
The kingdom was put under an interdict by 
the Pope. For France lay 
smitten with the awful displeasure of the 
Holy See. Not until the First Crusade had 
drawn the attention of both Church and king 
to the more serious question of expelling the 
Infidels front Palestine did Philip finally yield 
to the dictation of the Church. In the year 
1104, in 2 great convocation of the bishops at 
Paris, the king went humbly before the body, 
eontfesscd his sin, renounced his wite, and 


twelve years 


promised to expiate lis crime with meek and 
penitential works, In like manner, Bertrade 
vielded to the inevitable and took the oath of 
renunejation Never- 
theless, it is more than probable that both 
king and queen, in abjuring their past lives, 
awore falsely even on the Gospel. A’ short 
time afterwards the andaeious twain were liv- 
ing as before, and publicly journeying — to- 


and future obedience. 


gether from place to place in the kingdom. 
It appears, however, that King Philip was 
not wholly engrossed with his vices. In the 
early part of his reign he drew his sword in a 
war with Robert, duke of Friesland, who had 
seized upon the duchy of Holland. But the 
event soon showed that the king of the French 
was by no means a mateh for Count Robert 
and his northern warriors. A peace was ac- 
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cordingly made, on terms altogether favorable 
to the Duke of Friesland. Robert stipulated 
that the young king should aceept in marriage 
his daughter Bertha. For she was that Bertha 
who has already been mentioned as the first 
wite of Philip. 

It was already the daybreak of the Cru- 
sades. The reader will readily recall that 
part of the narrative in the Second Book of 
the present Volume wherein an account is 
given of the more friendly relations which 
were gradually established between the Chris- 
tiaus and Mohammedans in the East. Nor is 
it likely that the old flames of animosity 
would have burst out anew if the nuld-man- 
nered Saracens of the Kast had remained in 
possession of ihe Tloly Sepulcher. It was 
needed that the prejudice of race should be 
added to the prejudice of religion before the 
But this 
missing condition neeessary to wrap all Eu- 


apcient fires could be rekindled. 


rope in a conflagration was presently supplied 
in the conquest of Palestine by the Seljukian 
Turks. In the latter part of the eleventh 
century these fierce barbarians, themselves 
the followers of the Prophet, but a very dif 
ferent people from the retined and plilosephi- 
eal Arabs who controlled the of 
Islam in the South and the West, gained pos- 
session of the city of Jerusalem, and began a 


destinies 


career of violence and persecution which was 
almost as repugnant to the Saracens as to the 
Christians themselyes. What shonld be xaid 
of the despicable wretches who, without com- 
punetion or tear, converted the churches of 
the city of David and Christ into cow-houses 
and stables? 

The news of what was done in Palestine 
created the vreatest indignation and rave. 
The Christian pilyrims, who e-caped trom the 
atrocities of the Infidels in) Asia, returning, 
spread the story of the sacrilegious crimes done 
by Turks on the followers of Christ. It will 
be remembered that at this juncture of affhirs 
the Empire of Constantinople trembled to its 
base. The menacing Turks were even then 
atthe threshold. The Emperor Michael VII, 
distrusting his own whility to save the Cueck 
Empire from destruction, sent a hurried em- 
bassy to Pope Gregory VII., imploring his 
aid against the common enemy. The IJfoly 
Father thereupon dixpatched letters tu the va- 


OUT 


nous Christian states of Europe, calling loudly 
upon them tu rally to the standard of the im- 
periled Cross. Meanwhile a eertain Peter, a 
devout monk of Picardy, had made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. There he had heen mal- 
treated and abused according to the manner 
of the conscienceless Turks. The mouk saw 
with indignation and shame lis country- 
meb and brethren insulted and pit upon in 
Going to the 
Christian patriarch of Jerusalem, he lid be- 
But the 
patruuch was unable to redress lis grievances. 
He told Peter, moreover, that the Greek Em- 
peror was as impotent as himself to protect 
the pilgrims from the fury of the malignant 
Turks, The monk thereupon returned to 
Ttaly and fiung himself before the successor 
of St. Peter, beseeching him to rally all 
Christendom against the detilers of the tomb 
of Christ. 

Meanwhile the Church of the West was 
rent with a violent schism. 


the same manner as himself’ 


fore him the story of his wrongs. 


In 108 Gregory 
VII. was succeeded on the papal throne by a 
Benedictine monk named Otho de Lagny, 
who took the title of Urban LL. But Henry 
IV., Emperor of Germany, refused to recog- 
nize him, and put up Clement IT. as anti- 
pope. The Tatter was presently expelled by 
the Romans, and he and Ienry were excom- 
muuicated by Urban. In 1001 the Emperor 
marched ap army to Rome, restored the anti- 
pepe, and obliged the Pope to fly into Apulia, 
Two vears later, however, Urban regained the 
papal crown, and in 1095 called a great eoun- 
cil at Piacenza. There were present at the 
assembly two hundred bishops, three thonsand 
of the inferior clergy, and thirty thousand lay- 
men, While this ereat convocation was busy 
with the affairs of the Church ambassadors 
arrived trom Alexius Commenus, Emperor of 
the East, who joined his voiee with that of 
Peter of Pigardy in iuploring the aid of West- 
Urhan lent a 
williny car to the appeal, and called upon the 


ern Europe against the Purks. 


Christian princes to draw their swords against 
the lufidels. The agitation spread every where, 
The council of Piacenza adjourned, and the 
bishops returned to their several countries, 
fired with the rising spirit of crusaders.  Be- 
fore the end of the same vear—nantely, in 
November ot 1005—Pope Urban IT. called 
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another great couneil at Clerment, im Au- 
verene, nnd there the first) formal step was 
taken for the reseue of the Holy Land from 
the: “Lurks:—=lare, 


then, we pause in the 


feudal history of France to sketch the canrse 
of events in the surrounding states before en- 
tering upon the history af that tumultuous 
movement called the Crusades. 


CHUAPTER LYNN WL Be@pAL GhRATAN.S. 


VW course of German his- 
tery has already been 
traced) from the division 
of the Carlovingian eu 
pire to the death of Otho 
the Great, In the year 
That distinguished 
sovereln was sueceeded on the throne by his 


Hes 
son Orne I]., surnamed the Red. The prince 
who thus came into the kingly and Imperial 
dignity was at the time of his accession but 
It was the first fate 
of his reign to fall under the regeney of his 
mother, Adelheid, who exhibited vreat abilities 
But Theo- 
phania, the wife of Otho, became inilamed 
with jealousy on account of the ascendency of 
her mother-in-law, and the latter was presently 
obliged to descend from her precminence and 
retire into Burgundy. 

In the first years of the reign of Otho the 
Emperor's cousin, Henry of Bavaria, headed a 
revolutionary movement against the crown, 
with a view of sceuring the independence of 


seventeen years of age. 


dnring the minority of her son. 


his own state, The revolt made considerable 
progress, and Henry was crowned at Ratis- 
bon; but the tide presently turned against 
him, and in 976 he was overthrown in hattle. 
The ambitious purpose of the barbarians was 
brought to naught, and they had the chagrin 
to see their country united with the province 
of Suahia. By this union of the two German 
states, effected in the last quarter of the tenth 
century, were laid the foundations of the mod- 
ern kinedom and empire of ACSTRIA. 

The next complication demanding the at- 
tention af Otho arese on the frontier of Bo- 
hemia and Denmark. With both of these 
states he went to war and was so succesful as 
to maintain the boundries established by his 


father. But while the Emperor's energies 


l were thus absorhed in the North-east, Lo- 
thaire, king of France, seized the favoring 
opportunity to possess himself of the lower 
prevince of Lorraine. In the summer of 
§78, he succeeded in capturing Aix-la-Chapelle 
amd thus established himself in the ancient 
capital of Charlemaene. Great was the wrath 

which these events excited throughout Ger- 

many. An army of sixty thousand men was 
raixed ; and Otho, turning upon the Franks, 
drove them back more rapidly than they had 
come. The Empcror pursued the retreating 

Lothaire to Paris and besieeed him in his own 

capital, Then it was that the German army, 

encamped on Montmartre, performed an ex- 
quisite picee of bravado by bellowing the 

Latin litany in the ears of the Parisians. 

After a war of two years’ duration, a personal 

interview was had between Otho and Lothaire, 

und their diftieulties were s-cttled by the res- 
toration of Lorraine to Germany. 

The next tronble in which the Empire was 
involved was on the side of Italy. The Eter- 
nal City had for sume time heen the scene of 
turmoil and contusion. In the vear 847 Otho 
found it necessary to go to Rome in order to 
qnict the disturbances in the government. 
While engaged in this duty be had personal 
interviews with Conrad, duke of Burgundy, 
and the great count, Hugh Capet of France. 
His mother, the ex-empress Adelheid, alsa 
met him at Pavia, and the two were recon- 
eiled. 
assailed by hoth the Greeks and the Saracens, 
Tt was necessary for Otho, in virtue of his Im- 
perial title, to defend the South against the 
ravages of her enemies. Notwithstanding the 
fieree animosities existing between the Greeks 
and the Saracens, an alliance was made be- 


At this time the coasts of Italy were 


tween them for the purpose of resisting the 


Msee Book Thirteenth, p. 552. 
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German Emperor. For one year a desultory 
war was carried on between the belligercnts of 
Ttaly; but in the summer of 82, a great and 
decisive battle was fought on the coast of Cu- 
labrian. The arniy of Otho was utterly routed 
by the Saracens, and he himself only cseaped 
destruction by flinging himself into the sca 
and swimming to a ship. The vessel 
found to be a galley of the Creeks, but Otho 
indueed the eaptain to put him ashore at Ros- 
sano, where he was joined hy the Empress. 


Was 


Thence the Imperial pair made their exeape 
into Northern [taly, and in the followine vear 
Otho summoned the Diet of the Empire to 
meet him at Verona. 

The call was obeved with alacrity. The 
princes assembled from most of the states of 
Western Eurppe, and the Diet was the most 
imposing deliberative body which had been 
convened for ecenturies. The kines of ITun- 
gary and Bohemia sat side by side with the 
dukes of Saxony, France, and Bavaria. One 
of the first duties devolving on the assembly 
was the establishment of the succession. The 
ehoice fell naturally on the Emperor's son, 
then a child but three years of age, after- 
wards to be known as Otho HT. Great prep- 
arations were then made for prosecuting the 
war with the Saracens, The national spirit 
of the Germans was thoroughly aroused, and 
the energies of the Empire were bent to the 
destruction of the Mohammedan buccaneers 
in the Mediterranean. But before the prepa- 
ratious for the eontliet eould be completed the 
Emperor Otho fell sick and died, being then 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age and the 
tenth of his rein. 

The ininisters at Aix-la-Chapelle were en- 
gaged in the coronation of Otho T1I.—tollow- 
ing in that matter the deeree of the Dict at 
Verona—at the time when the news came of 
his father’s death. The establishment of a 
regency beeame an immediate necessity, and 
a violent dispute arose between the «queen- 
mother, Theophania, and the 
mother, Adelheid, as to which should haye the 
guardiauship of the Imperial scion. Luke 
Henry of Bavaria also came forward, and 
claimed the regeney, being actuated thereto 
by the ildiseuised motive of obtainine the 
for himself The 
however, were not at all disposed to tavor 


qqueen-grand- 


crown German princes, 
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, this ambitious project, and the vision ot the 
aspiring Henry was soon reduced to his own 
dukedom of Bavaria. The regeney went to 

Adelheid and Theophania, the latter exercis- 

ing authority in the name of her son in CGer- 

many, and the former doing likewise in Italy, 

In both countries these roval women wielded 

their authority with prudence and success. 

After cight years Theophania died, and the 

now aged Adelhett became sole reveut of the 

Empire. Choosing the dukes of Saxony, Sua- 

bin, Bavaria, and Tuscany menibers of 


as 
three y 


longer to sway the Luperial scepter, and was 


her council, she continued for nus 
| then succeeded hy her grandson, who, on 
| reachine the ave of sixteen, took jute bis own 
hands the reins of govermment. 

In this period of thirteen years since the 
death of Otho TT. the Empire was almost con- 
The Wends in 
Brandenburg again revolted and fell upon the 
German scttlements heyond the Elbe. Nov, 
for the time, was any effective aid veudered 
by the Imperial army to the people of this 
exposed frontier. The Saxons themselves, 
however, proved equal to the emergency, and 
the Wendish revolt was suppressed after a 
severe and jiloody strugele. Nor were the 
relations of the Empire on the side of France 
peaceahle than the Northeast, 
Though open hostilities were not resorted to, 
the sentiment of war prevailed during the 
whole ininority of Otho III. This was the 
epoch in French history when the House of 
Charlemagne was in the slow agonies of ex- 
tinction. Duke Charles, last of that degener- 
ate linc, was setting up his feeble and ridicu- 
lous claim to the crown of the kingdom, 
while the great Hugh Capet was quietly tak- 
ine to himself the roval dignity, with the 
ample consent of the nobles and people of 


stuntly menaced with war 


more in 


France. 

Litthe was the German Empire benefited 
by the transfer of the scepter from the with- 
ered but virtuous hand of Adelheid to that off 
her facile and capricious grandson. Though 
the education of Otha TT. had by no means 
been uevleeted, instruction had been 
Greek rather than German. Like many 
another upstart stripline, he preferred his for- 
elen to hix native culture. Tle affected to 
be—and perhaps was—asrhamed of his Saxon 


his 
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lineage, and was fool enough to style himself 
a Greek by birth and a Roman by right of 
rude. Adbeit) but little 
pected to thow from the Imperial scepter while 


wood inicht he ex- 
wielded by a prince so fautastic in disposition 
and absard in his reval mannerisms. 

Tn accordance with his theory of rewarding 
himself asa Roman rather than a German Jsm- 
peror, voung Otho madeall speed to the Eternal 
City to reecive his crown at the hands of the 
Holy Father, The papal chair was at that 
time oceupied by Pope John NVI, whom 
Otho had recently aided in a strugele with a 
certain Roman noble named Crescentius, who 
had endeavored to usurp the government of 
the city. 
Emperor was en rote into Ttaly ; and the lat- 


The Pope, however, died while the 


ter found it necessary to create his own ereater 
by appointing to the papacy his cousin Bruno, 
who took the seat of St. Peter with the title 
of Gregory Ve. By him Otho was crowned a 
few days after his arrival in the city. How, 
indeed, could the Pope do otherwise, when he 
himeelf had been raised up tor that e-pecial 
duty? 

Tt soon appeared that the Pope had the 
worst of the bargain. 
of coronation was done, and Otho had retired 
from Italy, Crescentius rose against the Pope, 
expelled him from power, and set wp a new 


When the ceremony 


creature of his own. Ou arriving in Germany 
Otho found that the Wends of Prussia were 
again in insurrection, and that his northern 
frontier had been broken ino by the Danes. 
Notwithstanding this alarming condition of 
afiuirs, the aiperor left his own country to 
defend herself against her enemies, and hastily 
recrossiny the AJps, fell upon the enemies of 
Grevory. The rival Pope was seized and bar- 
harously inutilated. taken 
apd beheaded, and Grevory reinstated in the 
papacy. The triumph of the latter, however, 
was of short duration, Te died in 990, amd 
his place was taken by Gerbert of Rheims, 


Crestentius was 


whoin Otho now raised to the papal chair, 
with the title of Svivester i. 

The ew pontif’ had been the teacher of 
the Eiiperor in bovhouwl, and was greatly es- 
though not at all tor 
Indeed. the Pope's scholarship, ¢s- 


teemed far dis learning, 
his piety. 
pecially inoanatters of science, was such as te 
gain for him the had thine of being a magi- 
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can. Tt was held hy the people that he 
practiced the Black Art and was the servant 
of his master, the Devil. Already were dis- 
coverable the symptoms of an outbreak he- 
tween the calm-pirited, benevolent founders 
of science and the jenorant zeal of bigoted 
credulity. 

Por Otho TEL. remained in 
Germany, occupying his time with the relig- 
ious pageants of the city and cultivating the 
acquaintance of the celebrities of the Church. 
In AL PD. 1000 he returned te Germany, 
where his aunt, the Princess Matilda, had 
held rule during hix absenee in’ the South. 
absorbed with 
One of 
Most serious questions of the times was 


three years 


Here his attention was at once 
the religious atkurs of the Empire. 
the 
the 
the 
the 
obtained from the Emperor the separation of 
The 
concessions made by Otho in this respect were 
so many and important that the authority of 
the German Empire over the rising kingdom 


setting up of an independent Church by 
Poles. These people, under the lead of 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, demanded and 


their diocese from that of the Empire. 


of Poland was presently denied. 

During the negotiations of Otho with the 
Poles, he turned aside frum the principal 
business in hand to make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St. Adalbert at Pracue. Afterwards 
he made a journey to wAix-la-Chapelle, and 
there gratified his morbid faney by entering 
the sepulcher of Charlemagne. It was one 
of the dreams of Othe that he should become 
the restorer of the Roman Empire of the 
West. That, too, had the delusive 
vision which flitted before the fancy of the 
Now the 
prince entered the gloomy vault where the 


heen 


ereatest Carlovingian. German 
hody of Charlemagne had lain for nearly two 
hundred vears, believing that the spectral 
lips would speak to him and teach him how 
his object might he accomplished. 

Tt was net Jong until the condition of af- 
fairs in Ttalv again demanded the presence of 
the Emperor. Sylvester was net much more 
kindly received by the Romans than had been 
his predecessor, Astron party of the Italican 
clersy openly denounced the seandalous pro- 
ceeding of Otho in the appointment of the 
last two Popes. Jn the vear 1001 the Em- 
peror returned to Rome and established his 
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court on the Aventine. But his presence was 
ily brooked by the insurgent people. Moved 
partly by his unpleasant surroundings anid 
partly by curiosity, Otho shpped out of the 
city by night and made a visit to Venice. 
On his return to Rome, however, he found 
the gates closed against him. Enraged at this 
inhospitable reception, he gathered a force 
and began a siege of the city. But before he 
could make any impression upon the defenses 
he sickened and died, being at that time in 
the sixth year of his reign and the twenty- 
third of his age. His body was taken in 
charge by his followers, who cut their way 
through the Roman insurgents, bore their 
lifeless burden aerozs the Alps, and buried it 
in the royal tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In the following year, A.D. 1003, Sylves- 
ter I]. died, and the papal seat was seized upon 
by the counts of Tusculum. By them an et- 
fort was now made to apply the hereditary 
principle to the Holy See, and to establish a 
One of 
the counts, then a youth hut seventeen vears 
of age, was raised to the pontifical dignity 
with the tithe of John NV1I., and in the 
course of the following nine years he was -ue- 
ceeded by three others as immature as him- 
self. Thus, while the Imperial crown of 
Germany, so ably and honorably worn by 
Otho the Great, descended to a fantastic xtrip- 
ling incapable of any great and serious euter- 
prise, the papal tiara in like manner declined 
from the broad brow of Leo VIL. to resi on 
the ridiculous heads of the boyish incompe- 
tents, John NVITL. and Servius TV. Such 
was the waning and eclipse of the magnificent 
dream of Charlemaene to reéstablish the an- 
cient empire iu state and Chureh. 

At the death of Otho TT. the Imperial 
crown was Claimed by three of the German 
princes. 


papal succession in their own family. 


The choice fell at length upon the 
late Emperor’s cousin, Duke Henry of Baya- 
ria, great grandson of Wenry the Fowler. 
The eleetion of this prince was seriously ap- 
posed by the dukes of Saxony, Suabis, and 
Lorraine; and for a season the Empire was 
threatened with disruption. But in due time 
the refractory electors submitted, and the 
authority of Wenry was recoenized throughout 
Germany. Notsso, however, in the South. 
The disposition to regard Italy as a separate 


- ehair of St. Peter. 


kingdom was more and more manife-t, and 
the Italians were quick to perceive the differ- 
ence between a powerful sovercien like Otho 
the Great and the present wearer of the Im- 
peri) crawn, 

During the greater part of his reign 
VWanny Th was yexed with the complication 
of his affiirs south of the Alps. But a more 
pressiug demand was made upon the military 
resourees of Germany in repelling the weevres- 
sions of the Poles. 
ing Duke of Poland, 2 brave and warlike 
prince, undertook to unite Bohemia and all 
the Shivonie countries eastward of the Elbe 
The German 
termtories in this region were thus about to 


For Boleslau, the reign- 


inte an independent kingdom, 


he wrested away from the parent state and 
The first 


sixteen years of Tlenry [Ls reien were almost 


absorbed in a foreign dominion. 


wholly consumed in wartare with the Poles, 
One bloody campaign after another was waved, 
until at Jast, in 1018, peace was coneluded by 
the aeceptanee of a dependent relation on the 
part of Poland. But te compensate for this 
humble position as a tributary of the German 
Empire, the Saxon province of Meissen was 
forced into a like relation of dependence upon 
the Polish duchy. 

While these events had been in provress 
bevond the Elbe the Wends had again revolted 
and obtained the mastery of Northern Prussia. 
In that region the authority of the Empire 
was overthrown and paganism established on 
the ruins of the Church. 
Arduin, duke of Ivrea, had once more in- 
duced the Lombards to throw off their alle- 


In the mean time 


Tndependence was deckired and the 
duke was chosen king. 1006 
Henry IT. was oblived to lead an army across 
the mountains in order to restore quiet to 
Italy. Proceeding against Pavia he laid siege 
to that city, which was prescuthy taken and 


glance. 
As carly as 


Believing the insurrection at an end 
But no 


burned. 
the king returned inte Germany. 
sponer were the Adps between him and Ar 
duin than the Jatter avain eame te the front 
ax the leader of the revolution, Pope Bene- 
diet VIN, the third of the boy pontifts of 
the Tuseulin dynasty, was so hard pressed by 
the insurgents that he fled to Germany, and 
besought Henry to aid him in recovering the 
In 1015 the king con- 


till 


dueted the Tloly Baufthar back to Ttaly, retook 
Pavia, and qarehing on Hore remetited Ben- 
ediet in the papaes. “Chen it was that Henry 
himself reeeived at the bands of the vrateful 
pontiff the haner of the Tmpcial erown, 
While the Polish war stall continuccdl in’ the 
Northeast the the 
of Flanders, Loxcnbury, aud) Lorraine were 
Thidleed, in all parts 


Western frontier on side 
troubled with rebellions. 
of the Empire the same temlencey towards dis- 
integration and the achievement of loeal in- 
dependence, which we have observed ino the 
contemporaneous history of Feadal France, 
was inanifest. At this time a violent quarrel 
broke cat hetween Radolph ILL, king of 
Burgundy, and his nobles, on account of the 
disposition which he was ahout to inake of 
the erown. In looking forward to his exit he 
bequeathed the kingdem to his uephew, who 
was none other than the reigning Emperor. 
Burgundy was thus abont to pass under the 
(rerman scepter, and to prevent this catas- 
trophe the Burgundians went to war. The 
armics of Henry 11. marched rapidly to the 
rescue aud the country was conquered after 
two arddous campaigns. 

The vear 1020 was signalized ly the dedi- 
vation of the vreat cathedral of Bamberg. 
Upon this strueture the Emperor had for many 
years lavished his treasure, The Pope made 
a journey from Rome in order to he present 
and direet the eceremonics of consecration. 
Ylis Holiness availed himself of the opportu- 
nities of the German court again to implore 
the interference of Tleury in the afliirs of 
Italy. The southern part of that country was 
now oyerrun and held hy the Greeks. The 
eity of Capua had been taken by them, and 
The 
Emperor hesitated not to respond to the eall. 
In the following year he led a large army 
across the Alps, and expelled the Greeks from 


could not be recovered by the Italians. 


the whole peninsula, except a few places on 
the coast of Bruttinm. The campaign, how- 
ever, Was almost as disastrous to the Germans 
A 
pestilence broke out, and the army of Henry 
was well-nigh destroyed before it could escape 
from the country. 

The remaining three vears of the reign of 
the Emperor Henry were spent in settling 
On every side the 


as to the enemy whom they defeuted. 


the attiirs of Crermany. 
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, kingly prerowative was assailed by the dukes 
Sand counts -trugeling after the manner of 
feudal Jords to become independent of their 
suzerain, 
nationality was thus counterchecked by the 


The development of a fecling of 
sentiment of Jocal Independence. In spite of 
the strenuous citorts of Utenry IL. he was 
obliged to witness the constant disintegration 
of the Empire. ‘The spirit of the times had so 
of Otho the Great 
that uet even the ereatest genius and industry 


chansed since the death 


the forces of localism 
aul hold the state in one. In the year 1024 
the Emperor died and was buried in his cathe- 

) dral With lim expired the 
Saxou line of sovereigns which had begun 
with Conrad I. in 918, 

| Jt thus became necessary for the German 


could suffice to check 


at) Bambere. 


nobles to eleet a new sovercign in the plaee 
of Henry I. 
Diy was held on the Rhine, near the city of 
Mavence, 


Tor this purpose a great assem- 


This had now hecome the border 
Franks. 


About sixty thousand persons came to the 


line between the Germans and the 
assembly. Two vreat camps were formed, 
the one on the eastern, the ather on the west- 
erm bank of the river. The candidates for 
the Imperial crown were two cousins, both 
named Conrad, and both supported ly a pow- 
erfal following. At Jeneth, after five days of 
diseussion not unmixed with intrigue, the 
choice fell on Conrnap or Scapa, the elder 
and more popular of the candidates, and he at 
onee received the crown in the cathedral of 
Mayence, The election had turned largely 
upon the facts that Conrad was a man of 
vreat abilities, and that he had married the 
Princess Gisela of Suabia. By her—for she 
was already experienced in the matter of gov- 
ernment—the new Emperor was greatly aided 
in conducting the affairs of state. Nor was 
any xerioux opposition manifested to the as- 
sumption of reyal power by one so worthy to 
wield the seepter. 

It was the peculiarity of medieval times that 
a change of dynasty venerally furnished the 
occasion tor the revolt of maleontent. peoples, 
The accession of Conrad TI. proved to he no 
exeeption to the rule. First of all, the Lom- 
bards threw off the German yoke. They fell 
upon the city of Pavia and destroyed the Im- 
At the same time Rudolph of 


perial palace. 


TESA IS GEN DING Y= Fas Cee NY. 


Bureundy, we will be remembered, had 
desizned to vive his kingdem to Menry ID, 
now chanved his mind and resisted the elaine 
ot Conrad. In Poland, also, Kine Bolesliau 
annulled the existing treaty and refused any 
lonver to reconnize the tributary relation of 
the kingdom. Just at the 
when the Empire seemed to totter, the Polish 


king died, and while his sons were enusted in 


time, however, 


a violent quarrel about the sacecssion Conrad 
found opportunity to reestablish his  sover- 
eignty over the country. In Burgundy al-o 
the childless Rudolph LiL. was presently obliged 
to yield to the logie of events and acknowl- 
edve Conrad as his successor. With Canute 
the Great of England the Emperor made a 
treaty by whieh the Eider was established as 
his boundary on the side of Denmark. 
Having thus effected a settlement of the 
affairs north of the Alps, Conrad next turned 
his attention to the insurgent Lombards. IIe 
led an army across the mountains, and early 
in 1026 entered the valley of the Po. | Find- 
ing Pavia in the hands of the rehels, the king 
proceeded to Milan, where he reecived, at the 
hands of the nobles, the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. In the course of a single year all 
Northern Italy yielded to his sway. In the 
following spring he continued his course to 
Rome, where he was welcomed by Pope John 
NIX., ove of the Tusculan pontitts, being 
now but twelve years of age. At the hands 
of this save father of the ITIoly See, Conrad re- 
eeived the volden erown of Empire. 
of Eneland and Rudolph of Bureundy were 
present on the occasion, which was signalized 
by the betrothal of Gunhilde, dauehter af 
Canute, to Prince Henry, san of the Emperor. 
In the mean time the adventurous Normans 
had inade their way into Southern Italy, and 
had there sneceeded in expelling from the 
After 
their manner they took possession for them- 


Canute 


country the Greeks and the Saracens. 


selves, and a new Normandy was about to he 
established in the South. found it 
nevessury to stretchy out the Imperial scepter 
towards the Mediterranean. But the Nor- 
mans, though they readily assumed the rela- 


Conrad 


tion of vassals to the crown, vefitsed to leave 
the provinees which they had conquered. 
Thus did the blood of the northern 
assert it-elf as far as the struit of Messina. 


Ces 


During the ahsenve of the Enujwern 1 
lialy, an akwuming condition of ail. 
Duke Erne-) T1., 


of Suabia, step-sou ef Conrad, 


supervencd D1 Grernauy. 
riulsed the 
standard of revolt and aid claim to the crown 
of Burgundy. On reaching the paternal king- 
dom the Minperor marehed against the insur- 
vents, defeated Ernest and threw him inte 
prison, ‘Phe prayers of Gisela, the rebel 
prince’s mother, at length prevailed to secure 
him bis liberation, Dut he failed to keep 
thith with the nnited with 
Count Werner of Kyburg, beeaine an outhw 
in the Black Forest, and was soon afterwards 
killed in a battle with the Imperial troops. 
Such, however, had Icen the daring career 
which the rebellious prince had run that he 
became a popular hero, and his exploits were 


crown, himself 


sune in the bellads and reeited in the tradi- 
tions of a story-loying people. Duke Ernest 
was the Robin Hood of Germany. 

The atthirs of Poland, after an epoch of 
turbulence subsequent to the death of Boles- 
Inu, at leneth fell to a The Poles 
aevain asserted their mdependenee of the Ger- 
man crown, and Conrad invaded the country 
to reéstablish his authority. But the expedi- 
tion ended in The Imperial army 
was utterly defeated and forced hack to the 
river Eitbe. By this time a war had broken 
out between Albert of Austria and 
King Stephen ot Hungary. The latter had 
succeeded in induemy bis people to abandon 
paganism, and had himself, in the year 1000, 
heen baptized hy Pope Sylvester I1.; hut his 
piety, which afterwards vained for him the 
appellation of Sint, did not save him from 
the Just of war. Count Albert appealed 
to the Emperor for aid, and the Hunga- 


endm, 


disaster. 


Count 


finns were obliged to consent to a treaty 
of peace dictated by the conquerors, A set 
thement having been reached on the Danubian 
frontier, Conrad found opportunity to renew 
the war with the Poles. Tn this, also, he was 
snecesstul, and Poland avain beeame tributary 
to the Empire. In 1032 Rudolph ef Bur- 
eundy fultied the promise which he had 
made ly sending his erawn and scepter to the 
Emperor. TLereupon, Count Odo of Cham- 
pane, Who as the next relative to Rudolph, 
claimed the duchy of Burgundy, and raised a 
revolt in the southern part of that provinee. 
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BAPTISM OF SAINT STEPIIEN BY POPE SYLVESTER II. 


From the painting by Benczur Gyula, in the National Muscum, Pesth. 
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The insurreetion was of sufficient importance 
to demand the presence of an huperial army. 
But Count Odo was overthrown, and Conrad 
was erowned king of Burzundy. 
the early part of the eleventh century was the 
valley of the Rhone, ineluding about the half 
of Switzerland, incorporated with the Enipire. 
The union, however, extended no further thin 
the establishment of a political bond, and not 
to the institutions, languave, and soci cus- 
toms of the Burgundians, who continued as 
they had been, essentially French. 

In Italy a movement was now begun which 
in its result was one of the most important In 
the Middle Aves. The Tmperial sway over 
the Halian peoples was nominal rather than 
real. It attorded but little protection to soei- 
ety and had in itself no element of stability. 
In order to continue, it had to be constantly 
reéstablished by force. To be sure, the papal 
power never failed to uphold the author- 
ity of the Emperors; for by this means the 
Popes were in turn enabled in every time of 
need to call forth the secular sword in defense 
of their interests. 

Many of the Italian nobles and patriots, 
however, pereeived the hollowness of this fac- 
titious system of government. A few of the 
bolder spirits grew restless under a foreign 
domination which cluimed every thing and 
gave nothing. Chief brave 
spirits was Heribert, archbishop of Milan. 
In the year 1037 he indueed the people 
of his eity to throw off the Imperial yoke and 
assert their independenee. The insurrection 
was organized under the leadership of Heri- 
bert, who staked all on the cast of the die. 
He was deposed by the Emperor and excon- 
municated by the Pope. But he detied them 
both, and prepared the defense of Milan. The 
fortifications of the city were so strengthened 
that Conrad’s army was obliged to desist from 
the siege, and the virtual independence of 
Milan was achieved. Such was the heginning 
of that movement which, in the following 
century, led to the emancipation of the cities 
and the establishment of the petty but vigor- 
ous Republics of the Middle Ages, 

The eareer of Conrad If. was already 
drawing to a elose. Two years after the re- 
volt of Milan he died at the eity of Utrecht, 
and was sneceeded by his son Henry III. 


Thus, in 


among these 


Ole 
The latter, now twenty-three yeu age, 
was a prince of the highest promise. In tal- 


ents and accomplishments be was cquilly pre- 
eminent, and the condition of the Empire at 
the time of bis accession was such as te fur- 
nish a fair opportunity for the display of his 
wbilities, Tn Germany Proper there was a 
general peace. The Bohemians and Hunea- 
thins, however, aga rose against the erown 
and attempted to gain their independence, 
In two arduous campaigns Henry overthrew 
the armies of the insurgent states and 1e- 
stored his authority. Duke Casimir, of Po- 
land, and Peter, king of Uungary, were 
both compelled to acknowledge their depend- 
ence upon the Empertal crown, The Russian 
Czar attempted to ally his fortunes with those 
of the Empire. Te offered his daughter to 
Henry after the death of Queen Cunhilde, 
but the princess was declined by the Emperor 
in favor of Agnes of Poitiers, who became his 
seeond queen. 

A cursory view of the social condition of 
Germany in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury would veveal a gloomy and forbidding 
prospect. The of the state were 
wasted in almost continual warfare.  Follow- 
ing hard after this facet stalked ever the spee- 
ters of pestilence and famine. The miiisters 
of the state and the dignitaries of the Chureh 
were, fur the most part, ivnorant, mercenary, 
The general administration of the 
Church, under the auspices of the boy Popes 
of Tusculum, had sunk to the lowest level. 
The prostitution of the Ttalian clergy to the 
basest of motives and practices had led to a 
similar defilement throughout all Christendom, 
The year A. D. 1000 had passed without the 
fiery catastrophe, and the End of the World 
seemet] to be indefinitely postponed, 
from the abject despair of the preceeding cen- 
tury, the leaders of the age entered upon a 


TeSOUurces 


eorrupt. 


Reiieting 


eareer of definnee and eriminal bravado; and 
though the End of the World was no longer 
to be dreaded, the End of Humanity seemed 
Disappointed superstition sub- 
stituted the gulf of depravity for the abyss 
of fear, 

It will not have exeaped the attention of 
any careful student of history that the human 
itvelf in the Iast hour of its 
despair the power of sudden reeovery. Just 


nigh at hand. 


race has in 


G16 


at the time when the la t embers of hope are 
expiring in the ashes of bitterness suid gloom, 
a sudden breeze, as if blown up from the pa- 
vilion of the unseen world, touches the dying 
coals, kindles them into a fechle jet, the jet 
into a flame, the thane into a conthigration, 
The epoch of revival succeeds the epoch of 
hopelessness, aud man, inilamed with new wm- 
hition, besins again the confident battles of 
existence. 

In the midst of this violent and pestilential 
century, the fist throb of one of these revivals 
of humanity was felt in Southern Europe. 
The for the the 
erime and despair of the age was found in the 
scandalous corruption of the Church, and the 
first movement of reform had the same origin 
with the which it. The 
Bureundian monks of Cluny, Jed hy their ab- 


ocension redetion against 


abuse demanded 
bot, Odifo, Desa to luveigh against the vices 
of the time, expecially against the remorseless 
of They pro- 
claimed a dogma whieh beerme known as ihe 
Truce or Gon, by which all combats, whether 
public or private, were forbidden from the 
evening of each Wednesday until the morning 


methods medieval warfare. 


of the following Monday. The larger part of 
the week was thus absolutely reserved for the 
duties of Private fends and publie 
battles were so impeded by the perpetual re- 
currence of the trice that the bated spirit of 
retaliation and reyenge could hardly any 
longer be gratified, The 
received with great favor. 


peace, 


new doctrine was 

The monks who 
had originated the measure became known as 
the Congregation of Cluny, and many pious 
different distant 
sourht to join themselves with the peavetal 
brotherhood. 
favored the beneficent mensure, and the Ein- 
peror Henry Hd. called a dict of the German 
nobles for the express purpose of enforcing 


ecclesiastics in and parts 


Nat a few of the secular princes 


the observance of the truce. 

One reform Jed to another, At this epoch 
the erine of simony, or the practice of selling 
the offices and dignity of the Church, was 
seandalously previlent.  Uneernpulous aspir- 
ants, wl the way from the commen priesthood 
to the papaey, were wont to buy the coveted 
preferment. The larzest bribe won the contest 
over the greatest merit. The Congregation of 
Chiny attacked this abuse with great vigor. 
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) but with less sucecss than had attended their 
efforts in combating the merciless methods of 
Tienry U1. a: 

at We took pains to favor the 

appolutinent of such priests only as were moral 
and intelfent. Tle interfered in the athhiirs 
of the Poly See. Three rival Popes were at 
this time contending for the seat of &t. Peter. 

Each of these had excommunicated the other 

two, together with their followers. There was 

good reason why the Emperor should eross 
the Alps and attempt the restitution of order 
and decency in the papal state. 


Wal. 
fort 


euin lent his aid in the ef: 
reform. 


aAceordingly, 
in 1046, Henry made his way into Lombardy, 
and thenee to the old Etruscan city of Sutri, 
where a ereat svnod was held to consider and 
reconcile the difheultice of the Church. It 
wax voted that all three of the alleged Popes 
should he deposed, and that the tiura should 
be placed on the head of the Bishop of Bum- 
berg. This choice, however, so evidently 
made out of deference to the Emperor, was 
very distasteful to the real reformers, and the 
dislike for Clement [1.—tor such was the title 
of the new pontiff—was greatly increased 
when the Holy Father, on the same day of his 
own coronation, conferred the Lnperial crown 
on Henry, The growing republican spirit of 
Italy was vexed and offended by this ill-con- 
eealed hargain struck by the Pope and the 
Fanperor in the very center of the reformatory 
movement. The temporary backset given to 
the work acted us a stimulus to the demo- 
cratic spirit already rife in Venice and Milan. 
It wae at this time that the Italiean clergy 
and people, who had hitherto been an actual 
factor in the election of the Popes, were re- 
The right of 
| choice fell inte the hands of the bishops, and 
they, receiving their appointment from the 
Emperor, were certain to follow his lead and 
preference in the selection of a pontiff Be- 
tween the vears 1047 and 1055 no fewer than 
four Popes were successively raised to the pa- 
pal divnity at the dictation of Henry II. 
Near the close of his reign the Emperor 
avain visited Italy, and reiidjusted the affairs 
of the Norman principalities in the southern 
While absent on this 
mission the home kingdom was seriously dis- 
The 
three counts—Godfrey of Lorraine, Baldwin 


) manded to the background. 


parts of the peninsola. 


| turbed with outbreaks and dissensions. 
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of Flanders, and Dietrich of Holland—all 
threw off the Imperial sway and asserted their 
independence. The occasion of this alarming 
outbreak was the persistent folly of Henry in 
filling the offices of the empire with his per- 
sonal friends and kinsmen, to the exclusion of 
more able and meritorious claimants. So vreat 
was the abuse complained of that by the year 
1051 all the states of Germany, with the sin- 
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ult 


fliet with Baldwin of Flanders, und sent a 
powerful army against Godfrey of Lorraine. 
But no decided successes were achieved by the 
Imperial arms, and the insurreetionary states 
could not he yttieted. 
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HENRY TIL PRESIDING AT 


gle exception of Saxony, were governed by 
the personal friends and relatives of the Em- 
peror. But the stubborn monarch was not to 
IIe 
plunged into a four years’ bloody war with 
the rebellious dukes. Tle called to his aid his 


creature, Pope Leo EX., who excommunicated 


be put from his purpose by opposition. 


the insurcents. 
of the English and Danish fleets in his con- 


He procured the assistance 


{ 


THE SYNOD OF SUTRL 


During the prozress of the war Duke Bern- 
hard of Saxouy, who was wot a favorite of the 
Emperor, beld himself and his countrymen in 
With a view 
tu counteract tis antagonism Henry T11. ap- 
pointed one of his friends, named Adelbert, 
as archbishop of Brenien, 


a sort of unfriend]y neutrality. 


At the sume thine 
he built for hiniself the royal eastle of Goslar, 
the foot of the DTartz, to the end that 


ani 
alt 


61s 


he might have a residence on the Saxon 
border. 

While these events were taking place north 
of the Alps, Ttuly was again rent with a eivil 
In 1054 Pope Leo TX. under 


took the conduct of a campaign against the 
The result was the defeat of his 


eomimotion. 


Normans. 
saul the 
flix Holiness, however, was treated 


forecs enpture of himself by the 


enemy. 
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wards the problem was simplified by the death 
of Leo TX. and by the Imperial appointment 
of Vietor If, 
that the powerful hand, first shadowy and 
then real, of the celebrated Hildebrand of Sa- 


as his successor. Now it was 


vona, an austere monk of Cluny, began to be 
visible behind the throne and. miter of St, 
Peter. 
and Vietor had been but clay in the hands of 


It was soon discovered that both Leo 


FORCES OF LEO LX, DEPARTING FROM ROME, 


with the greatest respeet by his warlike eap- 
tors. Theniselyves under the dominion of the 
Feudal spirit, they hesitated not to aeknowl- 
edge themselves the vassals of their prisoner: 
this, too, with no regard to the fact that they 
were already the vassals of the Emperor. The 
latter must now regain or loxe his dominion 
in the South. Ife aceordingly set out for 
Ualy to reiissert his claims. Arriving in Lom- 
bardy, he summoned a diet and held a review 
of the Ttalian army at Piacenza. Just after- 


the great monkish potter, 
who moulded them to his 
will. 

As to Henry IIL, the 
end was now at hand. In 
the fall of 1056, while re- 
siding at the eastle of Gos- 
lar, he was visited by the 
Pope; but the latter was 
unable to raise the broken 
spirits of the aged and 
troubled monareh. Already 
in his Jast dlness, his exit 
was hasiened by the news 
Glam which his 
any had reeeived at the 
hands of the Slavonians. 
The curtain fell, and the 
seepter was left to the Em- 


disaster 


peror’s son, already erowned 
as king of Germany, and 
afterwards to reeeive thie 
Tuperial title of Henry 1V. 

Being yet in his minor- 
ity the young prince was 
placed under the regeney 
of Ins mother, the Empress 
The 
latter devoted herself assid- 
uously to the eare of the 
state, and for a while aft 
fairs went better than dur- 
the reiyn of her husband. The 
tile provinees of Flanders and Lorraine were 
again brought to a peaceful acknowledgment 
of the Imperial sway. It was not long, how- 
ever, until the old favorites of the deceased 
king regained their ascendeney, and the reform 
The feudal lords 
searcely any longer heeded the Imperial man- 
date, but each pursued his own way towards 
local independence. In Italy espeeially they 
asserted themselves in affairs of Church and 


Agnes, of Poitiers. 


ing hos- 


was brought to an end. 
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state, and demanded the old-time right of 
nominating the Pope, This claim 
sisted by the Empress, who in 1008 raised 
Nieholas H. to the throne. In a short time 
the new pontiff surprised the queen-regent hy 
abandonding the interests of the Empire and 
easting in his lot with the Norman barons 
and new-born republican cities of Italy. ln 
the home kingdom, also, the feudal broils were 


Wis re- 


perpetually renewed, A consprracy was made 
to destroy Prince Henry and change the dy- 
nasty. When the first plot was foiled, a 
second was formed under the lead of Hanno, 
arehbishop of Cologne. 
to wrest Henry IV. from his mother, drive 
her into retirement, and transfer the regency 
to some prince who was able to exercise Im- 
pevial authority. Ifanno sueeeeded in cntie- 
ing young Henry on board his vessel at ai- 
serswerth. IJIere the royal lad, then but 
twelve years of age, was seized hy the eon- 
Shortly 
afterwards a meeting of the princes was held, 
and the young king was placed under the 
guardianship of Hanno. 

The severity of his protector soon alicnated 
both Henry and the nobles of the Empire. 
A counter revolution deprived Hanno of 
the guardianship, and the same was trans 
ferred to Adelthert of Bremen. The latter 
held the troublesome distinction until 1065, 
when the prince, then reaching the age of 
fifteen, was invested with the sword of man- 
hood. 
Henry reluctantly accepted Hanno as_ his 
chief eounselor, the latter being foreed upon 
him hy the princes of Cologne and others 
affiliated with them. 

At the ave of seventeen the young king 
took for his wife the Italian princess, Bertha. 
But in the course of three years he wearied 
of his choice and sought to be divoreed. The 
Archbishop of Muayenee gave his sanction ; 
but Hildebrand, now the chancellor of Pope 
Alexander H., induced the pontiff to deny the 
king’s wishes, and Ienry was obliged to yield. 
His humiliation over the failure of the project 
was compensated by the death of the ol] en- 
emy of his House, Godfrey of Lorraine. 
About the same time another fue, Duk» Otho 
of Bavaria, was seized by the king’s party and 


deprived of his duchy. Both 
3S 


The purpose now was 


spirators and forcibly carried away. 


Taking the government upon himself, 


these events 


ul 


; tended powerfully to establish Henry in the 
Eupive, but the tendency was somewhat nen- 
tralized by the hostile attitude of Macnus ot’ 

The Saxons had never heen patient 

under the rule of the Franconiau Emperors, 

and circumstances now favored a general re- 
volt of the nation. The people, under the 
leadership of the deposed Duke of Bayaria, rose 
to the number of sixty thousand, marehed 
upon the castle of Harzburg, and demanded 


Saxony. 


of Henry the dismissal of his counselors and 

This the king 
refused, and was therenpon besieged in his 
eastle, 

When the situation beeame eritical, he es- 
caped from Harzburg and fled almost without 
a following. Not until he reached the Rhine 
was there any general uprixing in his favor. 
The cities in this region, however, had grown 
restive under the domination of the bishops, 

| and were eager to begin a revolution by reeeiy- 
ing the fugitive Emperor. His fortunes were 
thus stayed by a powerful support, but he was 
presently obliged to make peace with the 
Saxons, who dictated their own terms of set- 
tlement. They even proceeded to the extreme 
of demolishing the Emperor's eastle and chureh 
at Harzburg, where the bones of his father 
were buricd. This flagrant abuse of victory 
soon turned the tide in favor of Henry, who 
| rallied a large army, entered the eountry of 
the Saxuns, and inftlieted on them an over- 
whelming defeat. Thus at length were all 
parts of the Empire reduced to submission, 
and the throne of Ilenry IV. seemed more 
firmly established than that of any former 
| Emperor of the German raee. 

Now it wax, however, that the great monk 
| Hildebrand, after having moulded the policy 
of the papacy during four suceessive pontifi- 
eates, himself assumed the tiara, and, with the 
title of Gregory VIL, took the seat of St. 
Peter, He was without doubt the greatest 
genius of his ave, and the work of his far- 
reaching intellect in establishing a new order 
throughout christendom has eontinued to be 
felt for than eight hundred years. 
Coming to the papal throne in 1075, he at 
once set about recasting the whole policy and 
form of the papal Church. At the first the 
Bishop of Rome had neither cliuimed nor ex- 
ercised any special precminence over the other 


a reform of the government. 


more 


| 
| 


nZu UNIIERSAG TESTOR. 
prelates of the Christian world. From the 
sixth to the eleventh century the Pope had 
claimed to be, and was, the nominal head of 
christendom; but the office was stl regarded 
as snbardinate in all secular matters to the 
It 


for Gregory VIt to conceive the stupendous 


kings and emperors of Europe. remained 
scheme of raising the papal scepter above all 
powers and dominions of the earth, The prej- 
ect was no less in tts design than the estab- 
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lishment of a eolossal religious empire, to | 


whieh all kingdoms, peoples, and tribes should 
In carrying out this 
prodigions design Gregory conceived that the 


do a willing obeisance. 


first. steps necessary were certain refornis m 
the Church itself Tle began by espousing 
the doctrine of a celibate clergy. De resalyed 
that every pricst of christendem should belong 
wholly to the Church. and should know ne 
tie of earthly kinship or affection. The strug- 
ele which had been hegun in the times of 
Charlonnene for the obliteration of a married 
priesthood was renewed dn all Western Ene 


| 
| 


| 


rope. In the inean time the spread of the 
montstic arders, all of which were celibate, 
had ereatly strengthened the cause of an un- 
In 1074 the law of celib- 
acy was proclaimed as a fundamental prin- 
eiple of the Romish hierarchy, and from 
that day forth the influence 


married priesthood. 


power and 


of the opposing party in the Chureh began 
to wane until it was finally extinguished 
in the fourteenth century. 


In the next place, Gregory 
turned his attention to the crime 
of simony. The proclamation 
of the celibacy of the priesthood 
was qiiekly followed by another 
denouncing the sale of the offi- 
ees of the Church. It was de- 
elared that henceforth the bish- 
ops, Instead of being invested 
with the insignia of office by 
the secular princes, whom they 
paid for the preterment, should 
receive the ring and erosier only 
from the hands of the Pope. 
Without a moment’s hesitation 
Gregory sent orders to Henry IV. 
to enforee the reform through- 
out the Empire. Henry was 
at this time wearing the Im- 
perial erown. He was Emperor 
of the West—successor of Cresar 
and Charlemagne. To thus 
addressed by a Pope—a ereature 
until new made and unmade by 
an Imperial edict —seemed not 
only a of the whole 
order of buman authority, but 
also a flagrant insult done to the 
greatest potentate in the world. 

In the height of his indignation the Em- 
peror called a synod at Worms, and, with the 
aid of the bishops, at once proceeded to de- 
Word was sent to 
the miuleontent clements in Rome, advising 


he 


reversal 


pose the Pope from othice. 


that the arrogant monk of Bayona be driven 
from the city; but before the message was re- 
ceived Gregory, though environed with foes 
and threatened with an insurrection of the 
Normans in the South, had suppressed the 
rising tumult, enforced order thronghout the 
states af the Chureh, and now steod ready te 


Incasure swords with the Emperor. Against 
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that potentate he hurled the bolt of excon- 
munication. 

Tt was now Henry’s time to act on the de- 
fensive. THe issued a summons for a national 
Diet, but the lukewarm prinees hesitated to 
come to his aid, After a vear of endeavor, 
the assembly at last was held at Mayeuee iu 
1076. But the nubles would not permit the 
Emperor to be present. He was obliged tu send 
a messenger and to signify his willingness to 
yield the whole question at issue between him- 
self and the Pope to the hody for decision. 
In the following year the assembly reconvened 
at Augsburg, and Gregory rather than Henry 
was invited to be present. The latter, now 
greatly alarmed at the situation, at once set 
out for Italy, in the hope of’ settling the contro- 
versy by a personal interview with the Pope. 
On arriving in Lombardy he found the peo- 
ple in insurrection and micht easily have led 
thera in triumph against his great enemy. 
The latter, indeed, seving the peril to which 
he was then exposed, took counsel of his 
prudence, and though already on his way to 
meet the German Diet, he turned aside to 
find safety in a castle of Canossa in the 
Apennines. 

Henry, however, was far from availing 
himself of the possible advantage. Instead 
of warlike menace and flourish of the sword, 
he humbly clad himself in sackcloth, weut 
barefoot to the gate of the castle of Canossa, 
and sought admittance as a penitent. There 
for three days in the snow and sleet, the sue- 
cessor of Cresar was allowed to stand waiting 
before the gate, At last heing admitted he 
flung himself before the triumphant Gregory, 
promised present submission and future obedi- 
ence, and was lifted up with the kiss of ree- 
onciliation.' 

The pardon bestowed by the Pope on ithe 
penitent king turned many of the princes 
against the powerful pontiff; for they had 
hoped to see the Emperor deposed and de- 


?This humitiation of Henry was in a measure 
atoned for by the papacy a few years afterwards 
when Gregory’s successor, Calixtus I]., was com- 
pelled at the Diet of Worms to surrender ta 
Henry V. the right of investiture. In 1122 Calix- 
tus openly laid down before the imperial throne 
the symbols of his temporal authority, reserving 
for himself only the ring and ecrosier as the signs 
of his spiritual dominion. 


n2l 


stroyed. Many now went over to the Impe- 
rial interest, and the Empire was rent with 
strite. The anti-imperial party in Germany 
procluimed King Rudolph of Suabia as Henry’s 
successor, and the Emperor was supported hy 
the Lombards. 
war left its ravages on battle-field and in 
city, until 1080, Rudolph fell in the conitiet, 
and the power of Henry was completely re- 
established. 

The victor now remembered the Pope as 
the canse of all his griefs. With a large 
army he crossed the mountains and received 
the iron cruwn at the hands of the nobles of 
Lombardy. The Countess Matilda of Tus- 
“any, to whom belonged the castle of Canossa, 
exerted herself to the utmost, but in vain, to 
prevent the progress of the invaders. Rome 
was besieged by the German army, and Greg- 


For two years a tierce civil 


ory was obliged to take refuge in the castle 
of St. Angelo, In his extremity he issued an 
edict, releasing from a previous ban Robert 
Guiseard, the Norman suzerain ot Southern 
Ttaly, who was now besought by the Pope to 
come to the rescue and aid in the expulsion 
of the Germans from Haly.  Guiscard here- 
upon Ted an army of thirty thousand men, 
mostly Saracens out of Sardinia and Corsica, 
to the Eternal City, and the Emperor was 
obliged io retire before them. The Pope 
gained his release by the aid of the Normans, 
but his allies proved to be ahnost as much toe 
be dreaded as the enemy from beyond the Alps. 
The city of Rome, the greater part of which 
had already heen destroyed by the Germans 
during the siege, was now assailed by the 
friendly Saracens, who burned what remained, 
sluicing the streets with blood and carrying 
away thousands of the inhahitauts into slav- 
ery. 
City of the Aves that the Pope durst not +e- 
main with the desperate brigands who now 


So complete was the devastation of the 


prowled around her ashes, but chose to retire 
with the Saracens as fir as Salerno. There 
in 1085 the greatest of the Popes ot) Rome 
expired in exile, 

The death of Gregory VIT. was the signal 
ofa papal schism. The Emperor made haste 
to reassert his old’ prerogative by the appoint- 
ment of a new Pope, who came te the papal 
seat with the tithe of Clement JH. The Nor- 
man nobles of Italy, however, acting in con- 


(22 


junetion with the bishops of France, set up 
an anti-Pope in the person of Urban H.  Be- 
tween the rival pontitls, who hurled at each 
other the diretul 
wariure broke out, and continucd with all the 
insane madness which religious bigotry and 
the date of 
‘Gregory's death until the outbreak of the 


most anuthemas, a fiervee 


ambition could inspire. From 


Crusades, the relentless strugele was unabated 
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Conrad would be able to maintain himself 
Gradually, however, his 
and he himself’ 


against his tather. 


supporters fell away, wus 
seized and thrown into prison. 

The king now Jooked anxiously to his 
younger son Tlenry as his suceessor in’ the 
Imperial dignity. But the enemies of the 
Emperor, instigated and eneouraged hy the 
emissaries of Urban I]., suececded in alienat- 


ui 


and Western Christendom was eonyulsed with 
the shock. 

As for the Emperor, he seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the warfare of the rival 
Popes to resume his duties as the seeular ruler 
of the German Empire. Trouble and disas- 
ter, however, attended the latter years of his 
The Prince Conrad, eldest son of the 
king wud heir expectant to the crown, became 


reign. 


rebellious and usurped the throne of Lom- 
bardy. His usurpation was acknowledged by 


Urban Tl., and it appeared for a while that 


ABELARD AND HELOISE, 


ing the younger prinee from his father, as 
they had already done in the ease of Conrad. 
Thus in distraction and gloom the reign of 
Henry IV. dragged on apace, while the first 
elarion of the Crusades waked the slumbering 
echoes in the valleys of Western Europe. 
Peter the Hermit came back from Palestine 
telling the story of his wrongs. The people 
of the European states, wearied of the broils 
of the 


intrigues, and despairing of national unity 


secular prinees, disgusted with papal 


| under the shadow of Feudalism, rose as one 
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man at the bugle-call and drew their swords 
fur the reseue of the holy places of the East. 
Peter called aloud to the anti-Pope Urban, 
and Urban called to christendom. In March 
of 1095 a great assembly was held at Piacenza, 
and the eause of outraged Palestine was clo- 
quently pleaded by the Pope and the enyoys 
from Constantinople. Thence was issued the 
summons for the great Council of Clermont, 
which assembled in November of the same 
year, and before which august body of French, 
Italian, and German potentates, the wild cry 
of Dieu le Veut! was raised by the fanatic 
multitudes. In the presence of the new and 
burning enthusiasm, the old fends of kings, 
Popes, and princes were forgotten, and all 
christendom eagerly lifted the banner of the 
Cross. 

The present chapter may be appropriately 
concluded with a referenee to the interesting 
medieval episode of the philosopher ABELARD. 
This distinguished and unfortunate scholar 
was born at Nantes, in 1079. His ehildhood 
was precocious. At the age of sixteen he be- 


; came the pupil of Wilbam de Champeaux. 
Betore reaching his majority, be was already 
eonsidered one of the most eminent disputators 
of his times. De Champeansx became bitterly 
Jealous of his pupil, and at the age of twenty- 
two Abelard opened a school of philosophy of 
his own at Melun, near Paris. This establish- 

In scholastic 
debates with De Champeaux, Ab¢lard eame 
off victorious. Now it was that Héloise, the 
beautiful daughter of the eanon Fulbert, was 
put under eharge of the young philosopher as 
a pupil. Soon they loved. The story is 
known to all the world—ithe most pathetic of 
the Middle Ages. The bigotry of the times 
drove the master into the monastery of Saint 
Denis and threw the veil over the despairing 
Heéloise in the nunnery of Argenteuil. The 
eatastrophe, however, was the virtual begin- 
ning of the ascendency of Abélard over the 
philosophical opinions of his times; nor can it 
well be doubted that his mind was the most 
versatile and brilliant of the benighted epoch 

| in which he lived. 


ment Was soon in great repute. 


GEA ere LN SN IL PEeUDAL HE NGLAND: 


N the fifth day of January, 
1066, died Edward the 


Confessor. For four and 
twenty years he had 
swaved the scepter of 


England, but now there 
The race 
of Cerdic and Alfred the Great expired with 
the childless king, and over his silent clay 
was written defunctus est in the abbey of West- 
minster. To his honor be it said that, living 
in a warlike age and beset with many enemies, 
King Edward preferred the pursuits of peace, 
and would fain have brought her blessing to 
all the hamlets of England. 

As soon as the body of the late monarch 
was properly interred, the Prince Harold, son 
of the great Earl Godwin, was proclaimed 
The 
1 (rod wills it’’—the crv of the first Crusaders 
on assuming the Cross. 


Was an end. 


king in a grand assembly at London. 


crowning immediately followed, the ceremony 
being performed by Stigand, archbishop of 
Canterbury. No doubt, as the coronation 
oath was administered, the memory of that 
other oath which the prince lad taken over 
the bones of the saints in the presence of 
William the Norman came unbidden to his 
mind; but he cast all upon the die of the 
present, and the bones of the martyrs were 
remanded to the past. 

In all the southern countics of England 
the accession of Harold was hailed with joy- 
ful acclamations. In him the people saw a 
Saxon king and the posible founder of a new 
Saxon dynasty. He thus became the repre- 
sentative of the old national spirit and the 
hope of those who Tonged to see the country 
freed from forcien domination. Not without 
prudenc and sound policy did the new sov- 
He soneht to win and 
Ouer- 


ereign bevin his reign. 
to deserve the affections of the people. 
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ous taxes were abolished, and the waves of’ all 
those who were in the roval service were 
raised to a Iigher figure. Meanwhile Harold 
soucht to strengthen himeclf im the esteem of 
the Church by a careful observance of the 
duties of religion. 

In secular aflhirs the king, first of all, ex- 
peed from the court the whole swarm of 
Norman favorites. But while this policy was 
rigoronsly pursued with respect to the for- 
eigners, they were not driven from the coun- 
try or robbed of their estates. Many of the 
Normans, however, fled fron: England and re- 
turned with all speed to their own country. 
They it was who brought to Duke William 
the news of the death of Edward the Confessor 
and the usurpation of the throne by Harold, 
the son of Godwin. 

Tradition has reeorded that William, when 
he first received the intelHigenee, was bunting 
in the wood of Rouen, and that bis counte- 
nance and manner were at once changed to 
an expression of great concern and indigna- 
tion. He atleeted to regard the act of Harold 
as the grossest and most outrageous perjury. 
Notwithstanding his wrath William deemed it 
prudent to conciliate his cnemies, actual and 
possible, with a show of moderation. He at 
onec dispatched ambassadors to Harold with 
“Wilham, duke of 
the Normans, warns thee of the oath thou 
hast sworn him with thy mouth and with thy 
hand on good and holy relies.” To this mes- 
sage, which had all the superficial semblance 
of soundness, King Harold responded with 
sterling speech: “It is true that IT made an 
oath to Wilham, but 1 made it under the in- 
fluence of force. IT promised what «did not 
belong to me, and engaged to do what I never 
eould do; for my royalty does not belong to 
me, nor can I dispose of it without the con- 
sent of my eountry. In the like manner I 
can not, without the consent of my eountry, 
esponse a foreign wife. As for my sister, 
whom the duke claims in order that he may 
marry her to one of bis chiefs, she has been 
Will he that I send him her 


the following message : 


dead some time, 
corpse 7” 

There was no mistaking the nature of these 
negotiations, Eneland was to he invaded hy 
the Normans. Duke William, however, took 
pains to send over another embassy, avain 
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pressing his chums and reminding Harold of 
his oath, Threats and recriminations followed, 
and then preparations for war. According to 
the constitution of Normandy it was necessary 
for William to have the consent of his barons, 
and this was not obtained without much diffi- 
culty. The Norman vassals held that their 
Feudal oath did not bind them to follow and 
serve their lord beyond the sea, but only in 
the defense of his own realms. A national 
assembly was called at Lillebonne, and a 
stormy debate had wellnigh ended in’ riot 
and insurrection; but William, by patience 
and sclfrestraint, finally sueeceded in bring- 
ing the refractory nobles to his support. A 
great foree of knights, chiefs, and foot-soldiers 
flocked to his standard. At this fortunate 
erisis in the duke’s affairs a legate arrived 
from ihe Pope, bringing a bull expressing 
the approval of the Holy Father. Hereupon 
a new impetus was given to the enterprise. 
Under the sanction of religion the oath-break- 
ing Harold was to be punished and his king- 
dom given to another. A consecrated banner 
and a ring containing one of the hairs of 
St. Pcter were sent from Rome to the ambi- 
tious prince, who, thus enconraged, made no 
coneealment of his intentions soon to be king 
of England. 

During the early spring and summer of 
1066 all the seaports of Normandy rang with 
the elamor of preparation. Ships were built. 
and equipped, sailors enlisted, armor forged, 
supplies hronght into the store-houses, Mean- 
while a similar but less energetie seene was 
Harold, hear- 
ing the notes of preparation from the other 
side, braced his sinews for the struggle. He 
sent over spics to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of William’s armament; but when one 
of these was brought into the duke’s presenee 
he showed him every thing, and bade him say 
to Wing Tarold not to trouble himself about 
the Norman's strength, as he should see and 
feel it hefore the end of the year. 

It was now the misfortnne of the English 
King to be attacked) by a domestie foe. His 
own brother Tosti, formerly earl of North- 
umbria, but now an exile in Tlanders, sue- 
ceeded in raising abroad a squadron with 
which he made a descent on the Isle of Wight. 
Driven back hy the king’s fleet, Tostig next 


displayed across the channel. 
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ravaged the coast of Lincolnshire and then ; and then to Denmark, where he hes sieht the 
sailed up the Humber, Expelled from thence, | king to join him in an inyasion of England, 
he made his way first to the coast of Scotland | Failing in this enterprise Tostig renewed hia 


LANDING OF THE CONQUEROR, 
Druen by A. de Ne 
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offer to Hardrada, king of Norway, who ac- 
cepted the invitation and swooped down on 
the English coast with two hundred ships of 
war. Under the conduct of the rebel Saxon 
the Norwegians effected a landing at Riceall 
and marehed directly on York. his city fell 
into the hhauds of the cnemy, und here the 
king of Norway established his head-quarters, 

Thus while the threatening note was borne 
across the from Normandy the 
clamor of present war sounded in the ears of 
the distracted Tlarold. Nevertheless he girt 
himself bravely for the contest. He marched 
boldly forth and confronted the Norwegians 
at Stamford Bridee. Tlere a bloody battle 
was fought, in which King Hardrada and 
nearly every one of his chicts were slain. 
The victory of the Saxons was complete and 
overwhelming. 

No sooner, however, was one of the great 
foes of Harold destroyed than the other ap- 
peared in sight. Only three days after the 
overthrow of the Norwegians the squadron of 
Duke William anchored on the coast. A 
landing was effected on the shore of Sussex, 
at a place called Bulyerhithe. Archers, horse- 
men, and spearmen came on shore without 
opposition. William was the last man to 
leaye his ship. Tradition has recorded that 
when his foot touched the sand he slipped 
and fell; but with unfailing presence of mind 
he sprang up as though the accident had heen 
by design and showed his two hands filled 
with the soil of England. “ Here,” eried he 
aloud to bis men, “I have taken seisin of 
this land with my hands and hy the splendor 
of God, as far as it extends, it is mine—it 
is yours!” 

In the mean time King Harold was ad- 
vancing to his station on the field of Hastrycs, 
near the Fair Light Downs. On his way 
thither he stopped at London and sent out a 
fleet of seven hundred vessels to blockade the 
flect of Willinia and prevent his escape from 
the island. The duke had 
reached Tastings, and the time was at hand 
Wheu th question between him and the Saxon 
kine must be decided. 

The prudent Williaa before hazardine a 
battle sont another wessagve to Harold. ‘Go 
seb tell Harold.” said lie, ‘! that if he will 
keep dis old demeain with me Twill leave dim 


channel 


Norman now 
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all the country bevond the river Humber, and 
will ceive his brother Geurth all the lands of his 
father, ark Godwin; but if he obstinately 
refuse what Iooffer him thou wilt tell him 
before all bis people that he is perjured and a 
liar; that he and all those who shall support 
him are excommunicated by the Pope, and 
that IT carry a bull to that effect.” 
Notwithstanding this terrible threat the 
English chiefs stood firmly to the cause of 
their king. William had in the mean time 
fortified his camp and stood ready for the 
shock. Harold came on with great intrepid- 
ity; nor could he be prevented hy the expos- 
tulations of his friends from taking the per- 
sonal responsibility and peril of battle. On 
the night of the 13th of October the two 
armies lay face to faee in their respective 
camps at Hastings. The Engli-l) were up- 
roarions and confident of victory. They had 
recently overwhelmed the Norwegians and 
now In like manner they would beat down the 
adventurers of Normandy. They danced and 
sang and drained their horn-cups brimming 
with ale until late at night, and then in the 
heavy English fashion flung themselves to 
rest. On the other side the Normans were 
looking carefully to their armor, examining 
the harness of their horses, ant joining in 
the Htanies which were chanted hy the priests. 
With the coming of morning, both armies 
were marxhaled forth for battle. Duke Will- 
jam, having arranged his forees in three col- 
umns, made a brief and spirited address, in 
which he recited the cruelties and treachery 
of the fee and promised the rewards of vie- 
tory, A] Norman giant, named Taillefer, 
rode in front of the ranks, brandishing his 
sword and singing the old heroie ballads of 
Normandy. The army took up the chorus, 
and the enthusiasm of battle spread like a 
flame among the knightly ranks.’ The oppos- 
ine Enelish had fortified with trenches and 
palisades the high ground on which they were 
enramped. The two kings, equally courage- 
ous, commanded their respective armies in 
person, and each soucht to he foremost in the 
fieht. Ad the first, the assaults of the Norman 
howmen und crssbowmen produced little ef 
fect on the Enelis-h lines; and even the 


It wes oon this ocension that the Normans 
sang the Scperef Roltad, the hero of Noneesvalles. 
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charge of William’s cavalry was bravely met 
and repelled. The English battle-axes cut the 
lances of the knights and eleft both horse and 
rider. At one time the report was spread 
that William was slain, and his followers fell 
into dismay and confusion. But the prince 
reippeared unhurt, threw up his visor that he 
might be seen, and rallied his men to the 
charge. From nine o’elock in the forenoon 
until three in the afternoon the hattle raged 
with fury. At the last, after many maneu- 
vers, Duke William resorted to a stratagem. 


“27 
| English were made to believe themselves vic- 
torious, but were again turned upon and 
routed, The Imes of Harold's encampment 
were bruken through. Then the fight raged 
briefly around the standard of England, which 
was finally cut down and supplanted by the 
banner of Normandy. lHarokd’s two hrothers 
were slain in the struggle. The English were 
turned into a rout, but ever and anon they 
made a stand in that disastrous twilight of 
Saxon England. Vietory declared for Will- 


lam, Xing Harold himself was killed by a 


BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


He ordered his knights to charge and then to 
turn and fly. The English, deeeived by the 
pretended retreat of the foe, broke from their 
lines to pursue the flying Normans. The lat- 
ter, bemg strongly reinforced, turned suddenly 
ahout at a signal and fell upon their scattered 
pursuers. The disordered Enelish were en- 
compassed and eut down by thousands. The 
chieftains wielded their battle-axes with terri- 
ble effect, but were ridden down and slain. 

Ju another part of the field the Normans 
adopted the same stratagem and were again 


successful. = Eyen a third time the imprudent 


| yandom arrow, which, piercing his left eye, 
entered his brain. Nearly one-half of his sol- 
diers were either killed wounded, Of 
William’: army, more than a fourth perished 
in the battle, and the jubilation of Norman 


or 


triumph sounded like a spasmodic ery over 
the dead bodies of three thousand Norman 
knights. Sorrowful was the sicht of Queen 
Edith searching amone the slain for the body 
of her ford. 
made good which Prince Harold had unwit- 
tinaly taken over the hones of the saints. 

The the battle 


At such a price was the oath 


Immediate result of of 
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Hastings was to transfer one-fourth of the 
kingdom to William the Norman, As soon as 
it was clear that the victury was his, the Con- 
queror set up the consecrated banner which 
had been seut him by the Pope, and his sol- 
diers proceeded in sight of that sacred emblem 
to despoil the Saxon dead. William vowed to 
erect an abbey or the very spot where the 
bamner of Saxon Lugkind had been struck 
down, and in a short time the monastery of 
St. Martin was filled with monks to celebrate 
masses for the repose of the souls of the slain 
kniehts of Normandy. 

In was still necessary that William should 
make haste slowly in the further reduction of 
the kingdom. More than two months elapsed 
before he reached the city of London. In 
the interval he beat along the coast, hoping 
that the people would make a voluntary sub- 
Mission 5 
Finding that moderation was of little avail 
with the stubborn Saxons, he continued the 
conquest by the capture of Romney and 
Dover. While at the latter place he was 
stronely reinforeed with recruits from Nor- 
mandy. Thus strengthened, the Conqueror 
left the coast and marched direct to London. 
The defeat of Haxtings had broken the spirit 
of resistance, and little opposition was mani- 
fested to his Nevertheless, the 
Witenagemot assembled in the capital, and the 
uppermost question related to the succession 
rather than submission to the Normans. 

After much discussion, it was decided to 
confer the crown on Edgar the Atheling, grand- 


fea shes 


son of Edmund fronside, who had previously 
been set aside on aceount of the spurious de- 


but in this he was disappointed. 


progress. 


scent of his ancestor. This measure, however, 
was carried by the old Saxon or National 
party, in the face of the strenuous opposition 
of the Norman faction, supported as it was by 
most of the clergy, who trembled at the 
thought of excommunication. The fact that 
Prince Edear himself was devoid of all kingly 
qualitics added strength to the Norman cause 
and discouraged the national movement. 

of affairs when 
William appeared before the city. Finding 
himeclf debarred, he burned Southwark and 
ravared the surrounding eountry. The peo- 
ple of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berk- 


Such was the condition 


shire were made to realize all the terrors of 
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war. Ina short time communication was cut 
off between the city and the country and the 
shadow ot famine began to hang over Wert- 
The earls, Edwin and Mor- 
car, to whom the defense had been intrusted, 
withdrew towards the Humber, taking with 


minster Abbey. 


them the forces of Northumbria and Mercia. 
Their retirement trom London was the sig- 
hal of submission. An embassy, headed by 
“King” Edgar himself and Archbishop Sti- 
gand of Canterbury, went forth to Berk- 
hampstead, and there presented themselves to 
the Congueror, The submission was formal 
and complete. Edgar for himself renounced 
the throne, and Stigand for the Chureh took 
the oath of lovalty. The politie William 
made a pretense of reluctance in accepting 
the crown of England; hut his feeble remon- 
strance was drowned in the acclaim of his 
nobles and courtiers. As soon as the embassy 
had completed its work, the Normans set out 
for the capital, conducted by the distinguished 
In a short time the Conqueror estab- 
lished himself in the city and preparations 
were completed for the coronation. 

The Abbey of Westminster was chosen as 
the place for the ceremony. Attended by two 
hundred and sixty of his nobles, the duke 
rode between files of soldiers that lined the 
approaches, and presented himself before the 
altar. When in reply to the question ad- 
dressed to those present by Aldred, archhishop 
of York, whether they would accept William 
of Normandy as their lawful king, they all 
set up ashout. Those Normans outside the 
Abbey, hearing the noise and conjecturing 
that some act of treachery had been com- 
mitted against their prince, began to set fire 
to the houses of the English and to kill all 
who fell in their way. Others rushed into the 
Abbey as if to rescue William, and the cere- 
mony was interrupted in the midst of univer- 
sal turmoil. For a while it appeared that 
both parties, each misunderstanding the other, 
would, in the wildness of their frenzy, raze the 
city to the ground. But Archbishop Aldred 
continued and completed the duty of corona- 
tion, and the first of the Norman kings of 
England arose from before the altar, crowned 
with the crown of Alfred. 

Thus, in the latter part of the year 1066, 
was the Norman dyuasty established in Eng- 


envoys. 
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Jand. The policy adopted by Edward the — tional spirit and imade predosn ian lan- 
Confessor, combining with the general laws guage and institutions of a foreign ra The 
of causation, had triamphed over the old na- | new sovereien fixed his court at Barkiso, and 


EDITH DISCOVERS THE BODY OF HAROLD. 
Drawn by A de Neuville 


ou 


in accordance with his coronation oath that he 
would treat the English people as well as the 
best of their native kings had done, began 
the administration of the government with as 
much mildness as the age was fitted to receive. 
It can not be doubted that the English thanes 
and great earls, who made their submission to 
the king, gained from his hands a generous 
consideration. ‘To them were eonfirmed their 
estates and honors, and the work of contisca- 
tion began only with those who were rebel- 
lious or disloyal. The domains of Harold and 
his brother, as well as those of Jess distin- 
guished leaders and chiefs, were seized by 
Willian and conferred ou bis Norman nobles. 
Though these acts might well be defended as 
strictly in accordance with the usages of war 
and conquest, they failed not to sow the seeds 
of bitterness and revenge, which for centu- 
ries together grew rank and poisonous in the 
svil of England. 

Prominent among those Saxons who re- 
ceived the favor of William was the royal 
cipher, Kdgar Atheling. Without the ability 
to accomplish serious harm in the state, this 
nominal prince of the old réyime was still re- 
garded with affection by the adherents of the 
lost cause. For this reason rather than on 
aecount of personal esteem, he was recon- 
firmed by the king in the earldom of Oxtord, 
which had been conferred on him at the ac- 
cession of Harold. 

In furtherance of his poliey William pres- 
ently set forth from Barking to visit the va- 
rious distriets of the kingdom, 
was half-eivil, half-military, and wholly royal. 


His progress 


For he wonld fain impress the English with a 
new idea of kingly pomp and greatness, At 
every place he failed not, as far as practi- 
ealile, to display a generous condescension. In 
all of his intercourse he took care, by a prudent 
restraint of temper and courteous demeanor 
towards the Saxou TPhanes, to coneiliate their 
und favor, Va his ediets he carefully 
regarded the old) Anwlo-Saxon laws, aud in 
the adiministration of justiee did not unduly 


esteem 


Incline to the interests of dis own country- 
men. In some instances he even went bevoud 
the htter of dis prouiise, und showed a pori- 
tive favor to the mative interests and institu- 
tions of the Island. We culureed the privi- 
leges of the corporation of Londou, and made 


| 
| 
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himeelf the patron of English commerce and 
agriculture. 

While in this conciliatory way the Con- 
queror diligently sought to gain the trust and 
even the affection of his Saxon subjects, he at 
the same time took every care to fortify his 
power with bulwarks and defenses. Now it 
was that those wonderful feudal towers and 


castles, whieh still survive in nioss-grown 
Inajesty, rose, as if by magic, as the impreg- 


On 
every side the Saxon thanes and peasants be- 


nable fortresses of Norman domination. 


held arising these huge struetures of stone, and 
sighed with vain regrets or mnutterings of re- 
venge at this everlasting menaee to the old 
liberties and institutions of the Teutonie race. 

The Normans also understood the situation. 
They appreciated the necessity of laying deep 
and strong the immovable buttresses of their 
Well they knew the vigor, the 
fecundity, and warlike yalur of the Anglo- 
Well did they forecast the 
impending strugele of the races, and wisely 
did they prepare for the maintenance of the 
power which they had gained and established 


dominion. 


Saxon people. 


by conquest. 

One of the greatest difficulties which King 
William had to meet and overcome was found 
in the rapueity of his followers. The great 
host of Norman lords and bishops who had 
followed bin from the continent eonstantly 
The 
foreign ceclesiasties were even more greedy 
than the secular lords, and could hardly be 
restrained from the instantaneous seizure of 
the cathedrals and abbeys of England. Many 
of the hardships under which the Saxons were 
presently made to groan must be traced to the 
insatiable Wilham’s 
rather than to the personal wishes of the king 
his Saxon subjects. Even 
of the Conquest the sup- 


Gamored for the spoils of the kingdom. 


demands of fullowers, 
to Infliet injuries on 
from the first year 
pressed rebellion in the heart of native Eng- 
land was sprinkled with vitriol by another 
cireumstanee in the couduct of their oppress- 
The Norman lords began to woo and win 
The rieh 
clothing, burnished amor, and gaudy equip- 
vee of the courtly forciyn Jords flashed in the 


eyes of the Mielish maidens with a dazzling 


Ones, 


the women of the Saxon thaues. 


What shoula be the Drawn and 
the 


brichtuess. 


sews of native hoor, with dis broad 
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shoulders, florid face, and uncut flaxen hair, 
compared with the elegant limbs, graceful 
dignity, and condescending smile of the gay 
and polished knight of Rouen? Hyen the 
widows of valiant Saxon thanes, who had 
fallen on the field of Hastings, proved to 
he not over-difficult to win by the splendid 


foreigners. Love fanned 
by admiration prevailed 
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court living specimens of the race that had 
yielded to his arms; for as a precautionary 
measure he had taken with him on his return 
a number of the Saxon thianes. 

Meanwhile atfairs in England were rapidly 
approaching a crisis. The tyranny of Odo 
and his counselors began to press heavily upon 


over patriotism fanned by 
memory. 

The Conquest of Eng- 
land was, as yet, by no 
means completed. All the 
West lay unsubdued. In 
the south-eastern part of 
the island the conquerors 
had firmly — established 
themselves in the country. 
In the spring of 1067 
King William went over 
to Normandy, leaving his 
half-brother Odo as regent 
during his absence. It has 
been conjectured by Hume 
that the of the 
Conqueror in going abroad 
at this juncture was found 
in the belief that as soon 
as his absence was known 


motive 


the Saxons would break 
into revolt, and thus fur- 
nish hima valid excuse 


for completing the subju- 
gation of the Island and 
confiscating the estates of 
the Thanes. For he was 
greatly harassed by the 
Norman nobles to supply 
them with lands and titles, 
as he had promised at the 
beginning of the Con- 
quest. The character of 
Odo, who was arbitrary, impolitic, and reck- 
less, moreover conduced to the result which 
William anticipated. 

At Rouen the victorious king was received 
with great éclat. To his friends at home he 
distributed many rich presents, and gave a 
glowing account of the country which he had 
subdued. Nor did he hesitate to exhibit to 
the people and the foreign ambassadors at his 


sees 
rea nt me i 


LARA ANT 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


the subject race. Their rapacity sought grat 
ification in pillage and robbery. Not only 
the peasants, but people of the highest rank, 
were made the victims of outrage and spolia- 
tion. In vain did they ery out for justice 
and yeyenge upon the noble brigands who 
had ruined their homes. The complaints of 
the sutterers were met with insult and mockery. 

Not long eould the Saxon blood he expected 
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to brook she contumely of a haughty nister, 
Tnsurrection~ broke out in varieus parts, and 
woe to the luckless Norman knight who was 
caught outside the walls of his castle. 
there was concert of action among the inmsur- 


Soon 


gents, and the torcizn dominion was menaced 
with destruction in the first year of its exist- 
The Saxon plotters sent word to Count 
Eustace of Boulogne to cone over and be 
their leader; for he was known to be a bitter 
foe to Wing Willam., ‘The count accepted 
the call and landed with a chosen band near 


ence, 


the castle of Dover. 
the rebel Saxons of Kent, and an imprudent 


Tfere he was joined by 


and disastrous attack was made on the castle. 
The assailants were beaten back by the garri- 
son, who sallied forth from the gates and 
drove the rash men of Kent headlong over 
the clifls. Count Eustace fled to the coast 
and thence across the sea. 

Among those who soon after his landing in 
the previous year did obeisance to the Con- 
queror was Thane Edric the Forester, of the 
river Severn. He had been sincere 
protestations, but was soon provoked into 
hostility by the cruclty and injustice of the 
rapacious Normans. With two of the princes 
of Wales he made an alliance, and the 
Norman garrison that held the city of Here- 
ford was quickly pent up within the fortifica- 
tions. All the country round about was 
overrun by the insurgents, and for the time it 
appeared that there only wanted a national 
leader to rally the Saxons as one man and 
expel their oppressors from the island, 

At this juncture the two sons of Harold 
came over from Ireland with a fleet of sixty 


in his 


ships, amd made a spasmodic attempt to regain 
the crown of their father. But they were re- 
ceived with little favor, even by their own 
countrymen. Attacking the city of Bristol, 
they were repulsed and driven to their ships, 
pursued by the Saxons. The two princes 
then made their way back to the safe obscur- 
ity of Treland. 

Meanwhile the spirit of discontent and re- 
bellion erew rife throughout the country. 
One messnve after another was sent to King 
William, urging his immediate to 
Enelaud. But, either not sharing the alarm 
of his own countrymen in the island or desir- 
ous that the Saxons should still further pro- 


return 
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voke him to war, he tarried at Iouen for the 
space of eight months, and then, in December 
of 1067, returned to London. On arriving 
at his capital, he at once resorted to his old 
policy of favor and blandishment to the Saxon 
At the Christmas festival he received 
them with all the kingly courtesy which he 
was eble to command. 


elnets. 


He promised the peo- 
ple of London a restitution and observance of 
the old laws of the Anglo-Saxons; and then, 
as soon as confidence was somewhat restored, 
proceeded to levy a burdensome tax upon his 
subjects, 

The spring of 1068 witnessed the outbreak 
of a rebellion in Devonshire. The people of 
Exeter fortified their city and made ready to 
defend it to the last. So great was the pop- 
ular exasperation that the crews of some Nor- 
man ships, which were wrecked on the coast, 
were butchered after the worst manner of 
savagery. Against the insurgents of Devon- 
shire, King William led out his army in per- 
Approaching the city of Exeter he 
demanded submission, but was met with refu- 
sal and defiance, A siege ensued of eighteen 
days’ duration, and then Exeter fell into the 
hands of the Conqueror. A strong castle 
was built in the captured town and garrisoned 
with Norman soldiers. 

During the stmmer of this year the sons 
of Godwin made a second absurd attempt to 
create a rising in the West. Several landings 
were effected on the shores of Devon and 
Cornwall, but the leaders were met with the 
same aversion as in the previous year. Find- 
ing neither support nor svmpathy, they again 
abandoned their native land and took refuge 
in Denmark. 

After the conquest of Devon, King Will- 
iam quickly added that of Somerset and 
Gloucester. The city of Oxford was taken 
and fortified. In every district subdued by 
his arms, the lands were confiscated and ap- 
New castles were 
built and occupied by Norman lords. Mean- 
while every ship from Rouen brought another 
company of hungry nobles to demand a share 
in the spoils of England. The enforced con- 
sideration which Witliam had hitherto com- 
pelled his followers to show to the Saxons was 
soon nu longer observed. After the garrulous 
manner of his tribe, the old chronicler Holin- 


son. 


portioned to his followers. 
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shed thus describes the afflictions of his people . Mereia, who, under promise o1 recede 


in the early years of William the Conyueror: 

‘He [the king] took away from divers of 
the nobility, and others of the better sort, all 
their livings, and gave the same tu his Nor- 
mans. Moreover, he raised 
subsidies through the realms; nor in any thing 
regarded the English nobility, so that they 
who before thought themselves to be made 
forever by bringing a stranger into the realm, 
did now see themselves trodden under foot, to 
be despised, and to be mocked on all sides, in 
so much that many of them were constrained 
(as it were, for a further testimony of servi- 
tude and bondage) to shave their beards, to 
round their hair, and to frame themselves, as 
well in apparel as in service and diet at their 
tables, after the Norman manner, very strange 
and tar differing from the ancient customs and 
old usages of their country. Others, utterly 
refusing to sustain such an intolerable yoke of 
thralldom as was daily laid upon them by the 
Normans, chose rather to leave all, both goods 
and lands, and, after the manner of outlaws, 
got them to the woods with their wives, children, 
and servants, meaning from thenceforth to live 
upon the spoils of the country adjoining, and to 
take whatsoever come next to hand. Where- 
npon it came to pass within a while that no 
man might travel in safety from his own 
house or town to his next neighbor's, and 
every quiet and honest man’s house became, 
as it were, a hold and fortress, furnished tor 
defense with bows and arrows, bills, pole-axes, 
swords, clubs, and staves and other weapons, 
the doors being kept locked and strongly 
bolted in the night season, as it had heen in 
time of open war and amongst public enemies. 
Prayers were said also by the master of the 
house, as though they had been in the midst 
of the seas in some stormy tempest; and when 
the windows and doors should be shut in or 
closed they used to say Benedicite, and others 
to answer Dominus, in like sort as the priest 
and his penitent were wont to do at confession 
in the church.” 

It was in the midst of such conditions as 
these that the deep-seated and long-enduring 
hatred of the Normans was laid in the heart 
of Saxon England. Ever and evermore the 
chasm seemed to widen between the hostile 
Now eame the great earl, Edwin of 


great taxes and 


races. 


king's daughter in marriage, had sapporn 

his cause, claiming the hand of the Novimaan 
maiden. = He refused 
Thereupon he lett London with a barning 
heart, called his brother Morcar to his aid, 
and raised the standard of war in the north 
of England. The rebel princes took their 
stund beyond the Humber. Around 
lanners rallied the Saxo-Danish patriots of 
Yorkshire and Northumbria. In their wrath 
they tuok an oath that nevermore would 
they sleep beneath the roof until they had 
taken an ample revenge upon the pertidi- 
ous and cruel Normans. But the warlike and 
energetic William was little alarmed by the 
menace of such a rebellion. Putting himself at 
the head of his army he marehed rapidly from 
Osford to Warwick, trom Warwick to Leives- 
ter, trom Leicester to Derby and Nottingham, 
from Nottingham to Lincoln, from Lincoln te 
the umber. Near the coutluence of the Ouse 
he met and completely routed the forces of 
the rebel earls. Hosts of the English fell in 
the battle and the remnant fled for refuve 
within the fortifications of York. Thither 
they were pursued by William and his sol- 
diers, who broke through the vates, captured 
the city, and put the people to the sword. A 
eitadel of great strength was built within the 
conquered town and garrisuncd with five hun- 
The city of York 
became henceforth the stronghold of the Nor- 


Was anid insidted, 


their 


dred warriors and knights. 


mans in the North. 

In the second and third years after the 
Conquest, the country was ayitated through 
its whole extent by outbreaks and upris- 
ing of the Saxons. By degrees the English 
nobles, who had thus far upheld the Conqner- 
ors cause, became alienated and took sides 
with their own countrymen, As to the Saxon 
peasants, they groaned and writhed under the 
oppression of their masters and seized every 
opportunity, fair or foul, to wreak their venve- 
ance on the hated foreigners. While the Nor- 
man throne was thus threatened with mutter- 
Inv earthquakes in) the sea-bed of Saxon 
humanity, the nobles and knights, not a few, 
who as soldiers of fortune had tollowed his 
banner inte Eneland, hegan to desert the 
Congueror’s service for sone mere promisiny 
field of spoil. Tn spite of all lis smiles aud 


tio 


allurements, the kine’s own brother-in-law, , 
Earl TVilleuil of Hastings Ca-tle, and the pow- 
erfal Wueh de Grantmesnil, carl of Nortolk, 
quitted England and retired into Normandy, 
So serious Wis the situation that the king : 
deemed it expedient to send bis queen, Ma- 
tilda, back to Rouen. For himeelt, however, 
he was as undaunted as To fill the 
places made yaeant by defection and desertion, 
he sent invitations into all the countries of 
Western Enrope, oitering the brilliant rewards 
of conquest to those who would join his stand- 
ard, Nor was the call without an answer. 
Bands of rovers, wandering knights, soldiers 
in it-repute, and refugee noblemen came 
flocking to the prey. 

The year 1060 was mostly occupied with 
military operations in the North. The eity of 
York was besieged by the insurgent popula- 
tion, aul was only relieved by the approach of | 
William with an arniy. 
and garrison were established in the city, 
As 
soon as the outposts were secure, a campaign 
was undertaken against the rebels of Durham. 
The expedition was led by Robert de Comine, 
who marched into the cnemy’s country and 
entered Durham with little opposition. Dur- 
ing the night, however, the English lighted 
siznal-fires on the neighboring heights and 
gathered from all directions. At day-break 
on the following morning they burst into the 
town, fired the houses, fell upon the Normans, 
and slaughtered them without merey, Of 
Robert’s forces only two men escaped to tell 
the tale of destruction. 

Encourage by their great success, the 
Northumbrians immediately dispatched am- 
hassadors to the king of Denmark, urging him 
At the 
same time they sent overtures to Malcolm, 
king of the Neots, representing to him the ad- 
vantages of an alHance against the Normans. 
At the court of the Scottish monarch Edgar 
Atheling had found a refuge, and his claims 
to the crown of England were not forgotten in 
The sons of King 


ever. 


A seeond fortress 


which was thus rendered impregnable. 


to make an inyasion of England. 


the general movement. 
Hlareld, also, were abroad and were regarded 
by some asa possibility of the future. But 
the very multiplicity of interests in the at- 
temptell eombination against the Normans 
prevented unity of action and forbade suecess, 
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By and by a Danish fleet of two hundred 
and forty ships, commanded by the sons of 
the Danish king, was sent to aid the North- 
wubrians and Scots against the Conqueror. 
The squadron first appeared off Dover and 
then sailing uorthward entered the Humber. 
A landing was effected at the mouth of the 
Ouse, and the army of Danes, reinforeed by 
their English allies, marched direetly on York. 
The Normans were driven into the fortifica- 
tions, and were cut off from all communica- 
tion with the country. For eight days the 
assailants beat around the ramparts. Finally 
a fire broke out, and the eity was wrapped in 
flames. In order to escape a more horrid 
death, the Normans rushed forth, sword in 
hand, and met their fate on the spears of the 
infuriated Northumbrians and Danes, The 
slaughter degenerated into a massacre, and 
of the three thousand men composing the 
garrison only a few escaped with their lives. 
The smouldering ashes of York steamed with 
the Ilood of Normandy. 

King William was bunting in the forest of 
Dean when the terrible news came to him of 
the butchery of his Yorkshire army. Flam- 
ing with rage, he burst out with his usual 
oath, “by the splendor of God,” that he 
would leave not a Northumbrian alive, As a 
preparatory measure, he at once relaxed his 
severity towards the Saxons of South Eng- 
land, and resumed his old réle of cajoling 
them with bountiful promises. At the same 
time he managed by shrewd diplomacy to 
induce the king of Denmark to withdraw his 
army from England. As to the Saxons, how- 
ever, they were not any longer to be lulled 
with soothing words. When with the open- 
ing of the following spring, the Conqueror, at 
the head of a powerful army began his mareh 
against the Northumbrians, the sullen and 
vengeful English behind him witn 
torch and pike and pole-axe to satiate their 
ilesperate anger in the wake of his campaign. 
sut the persistent William was not to be dis- 
The son of a tan- 


rose 


tracted from his purpose. 
ner’s daughter had in his mind’s eye the vision 
of burnt-up York and the bleaching bones of 
his Norman knights. 

Now was it the turn of the men of the 
North to quake with well-grounded appreben- 


sion. In the hour of need the Danish fleet 
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sailed down the Humber and disappeared. | he next proceeded to seize the moyable prop- 


The Northumbrians were telt naked to the 
sword of the Conqueror. He fell upon them 
a short distance from York, and only a few 
escaped his vengeance. Midgar Atheling fled 
from the apparition and returned to the court 
of Maleolm. Perhaps no district was ever 
before that 
whieh now swept across the fields and hanilets 
of Northumbria. The Norman army broke 
up into bands and slew and burnt and rav- 
aged until the well-nigh insatiable thirst for 


with such a besom as 


sniitten 


erty ot his English subjects. The wealthy 
Saxons had generally adopted the plan of de- 
positing their treasures in the monasterics, 
believing that these sacred preeincts would 
inviolate. 
king, however, soon 


remain The commissioners of the 
broke into the holy 
places of England, and robbed with as much 
freedom as if they had been ravaging a vulyar 
Village. A regular system of apportionment 
was adopted, by which the lands of England 
were divided out to the Norman Jords.—Thus 


bloody vengeance was appeased. The old 
chronicler, William of Malmsbury, declares 
that, ‘“‘ from York to Durham not an inhab- 
ited village remained. Fire, slaughter, and 
desolation made a vast wilderness there, which 
continues to this day.”'  Oderie Vitalis esti- 
mates the number of vietims of this murder- 
ous expedition at a hundred thousand souls. 

From this time forth the policy of eoncil- 
iation was flung aside by the Conqueror of 
England. It now became his avowed purpose 
to seize all the landed estates of the kingdom. 
Nor satisfied with this enormous spoliation, 


~TAbout the vear A. D. 1150. 


a 


ih 
DANISH WARRIORS ON THE HUMBER. 
Drawn by F. W. Heine, 


Bainter 


were the first seven years after the invasion 
consumed in perpetual insurrections, brutal 
punishments, confiseation, robbery, and ruin 
throughout the realm of England. 

Tn the year 1074 William was obliged by 
the condition of his continental affiurs to re- 
turn for a season to Normandy. The county 
of Maine, on the borders of his paternal 
kingdom, had heen bequeathed to the Cou- 
queror before his departure for England. 
About two vears after the devastation of North- 
unmbria, Count Foulque of Anjou instigated 
the people of Maine to mse against William 
and expel his mayistrates from the country. 
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With a shrewd understanding of the situation, 
William, in departing tor the continent, took 
with him only an Laglish army, leaving all 
With these 
troops he made bis way into Maine, and soon 


his Norm forces behind him. 


drove the insurgents Into a Iitter repentance 
for their tolly. 

While engaged in suppressing this rebel- 
lion, William received: intelbyenee ot a still 
This 
time it was the Norman barons themselves, 
who had conspired to overthrow their master. 
The office of prime counselor of the kingdom 
was now hell by Roger Fitz-Osborn, who 
was also Earl of Hereford. 


more alarming outbreak in England. 


This distinguished 
young Jord had, during the Conqueror’s ab- 
senee, paid his court to the daughter of 
Ralph de Gaél, carl of Norfolk; and her he 
was about to take in marriage. The rumor 
of the intended union was borne to the Con- 
queror, who for some reason sent back a mes 
This interter- 
ence was bitterly resented by Fitz-Osborn 
and his prospective father-in-law. Without 
regard to the interdict, the marriage was cele- 
brated, and the leading Norman barons were 
present at the feast. While heated with wine, 
a sudden disloyalty broke out among them, 
Normans as they were, and a conspiracy was 
made to destroy William and redivide the 
realm into the three old kingdoms of Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. The earls of 
Waltheof and Norwich entered into the plot 
with Fitz-O-born and De Gaél, and the 
drunken revel ended in an insane insurrec- 


save forbidding the marriage. 


tion. Waltheof, however, as soon as he was 
sober, washed his hands of the disloyal busi- 
Fitz-Osborn confronted on the 
Severn by a loyal army sent out by Arch- 
bishop Lanfrane, primate of the kingdom ; 
and the insurvents under the Earl of Norfolk 
were beaten down by a foree commanded by 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
until the 
naught. 


Deas, Was 


Nor was it long 
whole 


William 
nent, and the conspirators were punished, 


tehellion was brought to 
returned front the conti- 
come with mutilations, some with imprison- 
tuent, and some with death. 

Tt was now the fate of the Conqueror to be 
touched ina still mere vital part by the trea- 
This 


princes had been henered by his father betore 


son-at his sen Robert, duke ot Maine. 
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the departure of the latter fur his conquest of 
Eneland. William had induced his Norman 
harons to do the aet of fealty to Robert as 
their future sovereign. On coming to man’s 
estate, the duke, without regard to his father's 
Wishes, would fain assume the government in 
his own right. Tearing of the rebellious con- 
duct of his son, the Conqueror addressed to him 
«My son,” 
said he, ‘+E wot not to throw off my clothes 
till T go to bed.” This figurative expression 
was easily understood by the vouth, who 
openly demanded the fultillment of the king’s 
premise to make him duke of Normandy. 
‘ Sire,” said Robert, in an interview with his 
father, ‘‘I came here to claim my right, and 
not to listen to 
of them, and 
was learning 


a briet but comprehensive letter. 


sermons. EF heard plenty 
tedious too, when I 
my graminar.” Hereupon the 
broke into hostility. Robert 
fled into foreign parts, but was presently re- 
ecived aud supported by Philip of France, 
who was glad to find so sharp a weapon 
wherewith to hew away some of the greatness 
of his rival William. The rebel prince was 
established in the castle of Gerberay, on the 
borders of Normandy, and supplied with 
French soldiers, with whom he made preda- 
tory forays into his father’s duchy. King 
William in great wrath crossed the channel 
with an English army and laid siege to the 
where Robert had stand. 
Here it was that the famous incident oceurred 
in which the king was brought within a 
single stroke of losing 
his lite. 

On a certain day, when the usual desultory 
fighting was going on in the vicinity of the 
castle, Duke Rebert, who had sallied forth, 
met and engaged in deadly conflict with a 
stalwart Norman knight, whom he had the 
wood fortune to unhorse and hurl to the 
eround, 


ones, 


estrangement 


castle made his 


both his crown and 


Springing from his horse and draw- 
ine his sword, the duke was about to dispateh 
his fallen foeman when the latter cried out 
for help. Tt was the voice of William the 
Conqueror, about te perish under the sword 
of his son. The latter, however, was sud- 
denly touched with chivalrous and filial devo- 
tion. Te threw himself on his knees before 
the prostrate form of his father, craved a 
hurried pardon, assisted the wounded William 
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into the saddle, and permitted him to ride | the temper of the Middle Ages, strennous ef- 
away to his own camp. forts were made by William’s friends and 
After this heroic episode, so illustrative of | counselurs to effect a reconciliation between 


DUKE ROBERT RECOUNIZE= HIS FATUER. 


Drawn by L. P. Leye cker 
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him and hi- =m, 
angry king, still weak trom the woun | which 
Robert had intheted, would her te nothing 
At length, 
however, his wrath subsided and he accepted 
But it soon ap- 


but submission and) puni-lment. 


of the prodigal’s repentance. 
peared that the Conqueror had little syinpathy 
with his eldest born, and no contidence in the 
sincerity of his purposes. A second quarrel 
soon ensued, and the prince was again driven 
forth, never to see his tather more. [aus two 
brothers, William and Henry, by a more du- 
tiful conduct retained their father’s affection 
and were destined, each in his turn, fo occupy 
the throne of Mneland. 

The year 1080 was marked by another in- 
surrection at Durham. The duty of vovern- 
ing the warlike population of Northumbria 
had been intrusted to Waleher, of Lorraine, 
a yalorous bishop of the Chureh. His rule 
was arbitrary and oppressive. The English 
who appealed to him for redress of grievances 
were treated with injustice and 
Liulf, one of the noblest natives of Northum- 
bria, having heen robhed ly some of the 
hishop’s retainers, and} appealing to that dig- 
nitary for redress, was repelled and presently 
Enraged at this crime against 
their race the English in the neighborhood of 
Durham made a conspiracy hy night and eame 
in great numbers, petitioning Waleher to render 
up the murderers of Liulf. Each of the yeo- 
men had a short sword hidden under his var- 
ment. The bishop perceiving that a tumult 
was threatened retired into the chureh, which 
was soon surreunded hy an angry multitude. 
The building was fired, and) Waleher and his 
satellites were obliged to come forth and be 
killed in preferenee to being burned to death. 
The murderers of Liulf were slain with 
the rest. 


disdain. 


assassinated. 


Fearful was the vengeance taken on the 
Northumbrians for their savage deed. Odo, 
bishop of Baveux, half-brother to King Will- 
lam, was sent with a large army against the 
people of Durham. This savage prelate pro- 
ceeded, without the slightest attempt to dis- 
eriminate between the euilty and the innocent, 
te smite the whole district with fire and sword. 
Beheadines, 
witnessed on every hand, until the bishop's 
thirst for blood was fully glutted. Soon after- 


mutilations, amd burnings were 


At first the mortified and , 
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wards Odo entered into an intricue to make 
himself the successor of Pope Gregory VIL, 
and tor this was brought under the displeasure 
The bishop was taken before 
a council and his plot was fully exposed hy 
William, who had) his halfthrother arrested, 
cared into Normandy, and imprisoned in the 


of the king. 


dungeon of a castle. 

The years 1083-84 were filled with alarm 
on account of the threatening movement of 
the Danes. In that country King Sueno and 
his son Harold had both died, leaving the 
crown to the illegitimate Canute, who did not 
hesitate to lay ¢laim to England as the sue- 
An issue was 
thus made up between one royal bastard who 
coveted and another who held the English 
throne. Canute hegan his work by making a 
league with Olaf the Peaceful, king of Nor- 
way. With them, also, was united Robert, 
earl of Flanders, Canute’s father-in-law, who 
promised to furnish six hundred ships to aid 
in the expulsion of the Normans from Eng- 
land. It was propesed to bear down on the 
Island with an armament of a thousand sail. 
When the synadron was about to depart one 
distracting circumstance after another arose, 
and treachery followed treachery until the en- 
terprise was completely frustrated. The move- 


cessor of Cunute the Great. 


ments of his northern enemies, however, had 
sufficed for the spaee of two vears to keep the: 
Conqueror in a state of anxiety and alarm, 
and to liy upon the English people such griev- 
ous burdens as they had rarely borne before. 
For William, by taxes, levies, and contribu- 
tions seized upon a large part of the resourees 
of the kingdom in his preparations to meet 
and repel the Danes. 

About the vear 1080 was undertaken one 
of the most memorable of the works of Will- 
jam the Conqueror. This was the great sur- 
vey of the kingdom of England, the results of 
which were in the famous work 
known as Dowrespay Boor, which has ever 
sinre remained the basis of Jand tenure in 
those parts of the IJand to which it applied. 
The king's justiciaries, or agents, traversed the 
entire kingdom and gathered the required in- 
formition the sheriffs, lord~, priests, 
reeves, bailiffs, and villeins of each district. 
Thus was made out in detail a complete record 
of the hishops, churches, monasteries, manors, 


recorded 


trom 
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tenants in chief, and under tenants of the 
realm; and to this were added the mame of 
each place, the name of the holder, the ex- 
tent. of the holding, the wood, the meadow, 
the pasture, the mull, the ponds, the lve 
stock, the total uppraisement, the nwaber of 
villeins and freemen, and the property of each. 
Upon the whole estate three estimates were 
made by the jurors; first, as the same had ex- 
iste] in the time of Edward the Coutessor; 
secondly, as the property was when granted 
by William to his vassals; nnd thirdly, as it 
now stood after the lapse of thirteen years. 

The vast mass of details thus vathered by 
the kiny’s officers was digested at Winchester 
and carefully recorded, the first part ina erent 
vellum tolio of three handred aud cighty-tvo 
double column pages, and the sceond part in 
a quarto of four hundred and fitty pages. 
The tirst volume contaius the description of 
the estates in the counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Southampton, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, Cormwall, Middlesex, Here- 
ford, Bucks, Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Cambridee, Wantingdon, Bedford, Northiamp- 
ton, Leicester, Warwick, Statlird, Salop, 
Cheshire, Derby, Notts, York, and Lincoln. 
The second exhibits the record 
ties of Exsex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, tovether 
with additional survers for Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. The 
volumes were named respectively the Great 
and Little Domesday, and were at first earried 
about with the king and the creat seal of 
England. Afterwards they were deposited in 
the vault of the chapel of the cathedral of 
Domus Dei? 

So earefully was the vreat survey executed 
and xo acenrately were its results recorded 
that the authority of Domesday Book as an 
niiinate appeal in matters affecting the Jand 
tides of HEneland has never heen ealled in 
Fora while the invaluable record 


for the coun- 


two 


question. 
Was kept at We-tminster, where it was depos- 
ited under three Jocks and keys in charge of 
the anditor and chamberlain of the exchequer. 
Tr 1696 it was transterred to the Chapter 
Tt has been disputed whether the name of 
Domesday Book isa corrnption of the nase of the 
eathedre ) Done Der or whether it is properly 
Doomsdan Took, that is. the Book of the Day ot 
Doom, The litter seems to be the better spelling 
and etyvieolosy. 


Viouse. At the present day it Tie~ sooty in 


aostrong vlass case in the Office i Uublie 
Keeords, and may there be consulted by any 
Without payment of a fee. 

Like many another monarch the conqueror 
of Eneland was unfortunate tn his children. 
The story of Duke 
dowutill has already been told. 


Robert’s rebelon and 
Duke Mieh- 
ard, the second born, after wearing through 
the years of his youth the seandal, perhaps 
the slander, of illegitimacy went hunting in 
New Forest and was gored to death by a 
stage. The third son William, and Ifenry the 
fourth, as they grew to manhood, became es- 
tranved, jealous, and quarrelsome. — Fortue 
nately, however, both the youths were pos- 
sessed of kingly abilities, thoavh neither vave 
promise of the preeminent genius displayed 
by their father. 

One of the worst acts of King William in 
his old awe was the seizure and conversion of 
Vaunpshire into a hunting park. In season, 
When the man-hunt abated, the royal appetite, 
fimished with alstinenee from blood, was best 
The 
favorite residence of the king was the city of 
Winehester.  Desirous that his hunting park 
should be at no great distance trom lis eap- 
ital William, without scruples, took possession 
ot all the southwestern part of Tlampshire 
from Salisbury to the sca, a distance of thirty 
The distriet thus ehosen contained no 


appeased with the slaughter of heusts. 


mules. 
fewer than one hundred and eight manors, 
villages, and hanets, all of which were de- 
molished and swept away that the mative 
woods might grow again for the sport of royal 
Thus before the close of the reign 
of the Conqueror was established New Forest 


hunters. 


Park, in which three princes of his own blood 
were destined to die hy violence. Prom this 
tine dated the beginning of those panie-laws 
and forestdaws which bave been the bane of 
the people of Eneland unto the present day, 
“Por” saith Enelish noble lord, 
“re notay hares aud foxes worth more thai 


ever the 


the base cliads who would destroy them ?” 

Tn the year TOS6, the kiuy called together 
aourent assemblaee of his nebles and tief- 
holders te receive again their homage hefore 
The ereat and 
lesser nien of the readin, to the number of 
sixty thousand, assembled at Winchester and 


departing to the continent. 
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badly tly 
into 


renewel their oath of ailesianee. 
afterwards William erossed the channel 
Normandy and opened necotiations with Philip 
of France tor the possession of the territory 
between the rivers Epte and Oise, The situ- 
ation portended war, wud a coarse joke perpe- 
trated by the French king at William's 
expense was a spark in the magazine. At 
this juncture, however, the Conqueror fell 
sick, and his vengeance was delayed till the 
following year. But as soon as the swminer 
of FOST had ripened the harvests and made 
heavy the purple vineyards of France, the 
now aged William took horse at the head of 
his army and began an invasion of the disputed 
territory. 

The objeetive point of the warlike expedi- 
tion was the city of Mantes, capital of the 
eoveted district, and thither the Conqueror 
made his way, destroying every thing in his 
path, Mantes was besieged, taken, and 
burned. Just as the eity, wrapped in the 
consuming flame, was sinking into ashes, the 
Conqueror, eager to he in at the death, 
spurred forward his horse till the charger, 
plunging his fore feet into the hot embers af 
the rampart, reared backwards and threw the 
now corpulent king with great violenee upon 
the pommel of the saddle. His body was 
ruptured, and it was evident that a fatal in- 
jury had been received. The wounded king 
was taken first to Ronen and thence to the 
monastery of St. Cervus, just outside the 
walls of the city. There for six weeks the 
king of Eneland lingered on the border of 
that realm where the smoke of burning towns 
is neyer seen, As death drew nigh, the in- 
vineible spirit of the man relaxed. The better 
memories and purposes of his life revived, 
and he would fain in some measure make 
amends for his sins and crimes. His last days 
were marked by several acts of benevolence 
and marnaminity. Me issued an ediet releas- 
ing from confinement all the surviving state 
prisoners whom he had shut up in dungeons. 
He attempted to quiet the voices within him 
by contributing larce sums tor the endowment 
of churches and He even re- 
membered the rebellious Robert, and in’ his 
last honrs conterred on him the duchy of 
Maine. uAs to the erown of England, he 
made no attempt te cxtablich the suecession, 


monusteries, 
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expressing, however, the ardent wish that his 
son Prince William might obtain and hold 
that vreat 
five thousand pounds of silver, with the ad- 


iuheritance. To Henry he save 
monition that, as it respeeted political power, 
he should patiently abide his time. On the 
morning of the 9th of September, LOST, the 
great king was for a moment aroused from his 
stupor by the sound ef bells, and then, after 
a stormy and victorious career, and alimost in 
sight of the spot of his birth, the son of the 
tauner’s daughter of Rouen Jay still and 
pulscless. 

Unto his dying day William the Con- 
queror was followed by the enrses of Enghish- 
men, So hostile to him and his House were 
the native populations of the Island that 
Prince William Rutus, knowing the temper 
of the nation, deemed it expedient to secure 
by silent haste and subtlety the throne va- 
eated by his father’s death. Ile quickly lett 
Normandy and reached Winehester in ad- 
riunve of the news of the decease of the king. 
There he confided the momentous intelligence 
to the primate Lantrane, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Hiim he indnueed to become the 
champion of his cause. A eouneit of barons 
and prelates was hastily summoned, and the 
form of an was had, in which, 
theneh not without opposition, the chvice tell 
Such was the expedition with 


clection 


on Rufus. 
which every thing was done, that, on the sey- 
enteenth day after the Conqueror’s death, the 
king-clect was duly crowned by Archbishop 
Lanfrane. 

The first act of the new sovereign exhib- 
ited at onee his own quality and the temper 
of the age. de issued orders that all the 
English woliles reecutly liberated from prison 
by his father should again be seized and in- 
carcerated. The Norman prisoners of state, 
however, were, with singular partiality, con- 
firmed in the honors and possessions to which 
they had been recently restored, 

Meanwhile Duke Robert, surnamed Courte- 
Tfeuse, oy Short-Hose, eldest son of the Con- 
queror, now for many years an exile in Franee 
amd Germany, hearing of his father’s death, 
made all speed into Normandy and claimed 
the dukedom. tle was received with great 
jey by the prelates of Rouen, who, fortified 
hy the dving decision of Ning William, ghally 
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hestowed the coronet en his son, As for 
Prince Henry, he took the five thousand 
pounds bequeathed him by the late king, and 
going into a reluctant 
jealous eve of discontent on both his brothers. 

The disposition of Weert Rervs and his 
brothers was little couductye to friendly rela- 
Both Robert and the king 
were turbulent spirits, and it was hardly 


retirement, set the 


tions amone them. 


probable under the circumstances that they 
would not soon come to blows. The situation 
was such as greatly to embarrass the 
vassals of the two princes. Many of 
the nobles had estates both in Eng- 
Jand and in Normandy. AH such 
held a divided allegiance to William 
and Robert, and it became their 
interest either to preserve the peace 
or else to dethrone either the duke or 
the king. 
ing conspiracy was made in England 
with a view to unseating Wilham 
and the placing of Robert on the 
throne. The chief manipulator of 
the plot was Bishop Odo, half-uncle 
of Robert, who found in him a ready 
and able servant. The Duke of 
Normandy, for his part, promised to 
send over an army to the support of 
his confederates. 

The conspiracy gathered head in 
Kent and Durham, and in the West. 
In these parts the revolt broke out 
with violence. But there was little 
concert of action, and the insurrection 
made slow headway against the es 
tablished order. The army of Duke 
Robert was delayed until a fleet of 
English privateers —first, perhaps, 
of their kind in modern times—put 
to sea and cut off the Norman squadron in 
detail, Sinee the movement against the king 
vroceeded exclusively from his Norman sub- 


In a short time an alarm- 
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jects, the English rallied to his banner. Jn 
order to encourage this movement of the na- 
tives against his insurgent countrymen, he 
called together the few Anglo-Saxon chiefs 
who had survived through twenty years of 
warfare, and to them made pledges favorable 
to their countrymen, = [t thus happened, by a 
strange turn in the political affairs of the 
kingdom, that the old Enelish stock revived 


ae f 
wf 
ones 
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favor of the A TTotuse. 
the old Saxon proclamation was 


somewhat in the 
So, when 
issued—** Let every man who is not uo man of 
nothing, whether he live in burgh or out of 
burch, leave his home and fully 
thirty thousand sturdy yeoman mustered at 
the endl. 

The king at the head of his forees marched 
agaist Bishop Odo, who had fortified himself 
in Rochester Castle, 
were presently driven into Pevensey, where 


” 
eT te 


From thence the rebels 
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after seven weeks they were overthrown ard 
seattered. Odo was taken prisoner, and in 
order to save his lite agreed to give up Roch- 
ester Castle to the king and to leave Eng- 
Jand forever. At this time, 
eastle was held by Eustace, earl of Boulogne, 


however, the 


who making a pretense of wrath and acting in 
collusion with Odo, seized that prelate and 
drew him within the walls. 
heeun anew, and was finally brought to a 


The deteise was 


close by disease and famine rather than by 


assault. When the castle was at Tost obliged 


id? 
te vield, thy enraged Eneli-h franklins would 
tain have destroved the whele compro of in 
sirvents. 
Rufus had many friends amony the rebels, 
aud the kine was indnes! to erant terms of 
capitulation on condition that the prisoners 
would all leave the kingdom, 
of desultory wartare, the movement 
of Duke Robert lost its foree and 
nothing, 

The temper of the kine and the spirit of 
the ave now demanded retaliation, The sup- 
porters of William in England determined to 
make war on Robert Short-Hoze in his own 
duchy, 


After a season 
in fayor 
“ime to 


The condition of allairs in Normandy 
The duke, al- 


Ways dnore vourageous than prudent, had, 


favored stich an enterprise. 


after his futher’s death, manazed thinus so 
badly that his nobles became disloyal and the 
dechy fell into anarchy. In his distress Rob- 
evt muvle overtures to the kine of France, 
vo. promising dis aid, marched an army to 
ts frenticy of Normandy, but lent ao practi- 
owl ussistance to lis ally, A counter insurree- 
tion fuvorable to King William now broke 
aut in the duchy and was with ditheulty sup- 
pressed. Mewiwhile William Rufus oeeupicd 
his thie with preparations, and in the bevin- 
tng ef LOO) crossed over with an English 
army into Normands. When the issne be- 
tween the two brothers was about tu come to 
the urbitrament. of battle, the king of France 
emne forward as a mediator, and a treaty of 
concluded at Cacn. The terms 
were very favorable to the English king, who 
obtained kuree possessions of lis brother's realm, 
tosether with the reversion of the whole duchy 
in case Duke Robert should die first. 
This settlement was, of course, exeeedinuly 
distastetil to Prince Teury, who still lay in 
his covert awaiting the death or downfall of 


peace Was 


Its Trothers, So much was he angered on 
sort of the treaty that he broke into open 
pevolt Te defended Tintelf briefly in his 
cond then retived to the almost impress 

Sw oroek aid: fortress of St. Michael, off the 


Wore he was besiewed by the forces of 


Wiltrooumd Robert. aud was at Jast obliged 
te eleditate. ATE Tas possessious were taken 
Pe IN soil he was then permitted to retire into 
Tot gx. seeonpanicd by one knight, three 
spine. andane eluaplain, 


Dut the Normans in the amy of 
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After the scttlement of his affiirs on the 
continent, Williim itutus was for a while en- 
gaged ina war with Malcolm: Cacnmore, king 
of Seothand. 
gressor during the absence ot Rutus from his 
kinedom. When William returned, he tell 
upon the Seottish ami, then in Northwn- 
berland, and inilicted on the enemy a signal 
dleteat, im whieh both Malcolm and his son 
were slain. 


The Jatter had been the ag- 


In the year 1093, the non-compliance of 
Rufus with the terms of the treaty of Catn 
led to a renewal of hostilities between him 
and Duke Robert. The French king came 
to the veseue of the latter, but William sue- 
ceeded in bribine him to retire into his own 
Robert was thus lett aluue to strug- 
gle with his more powerful brother. 
it doubtful that the English king would soon 
have wrested from Robert the whole duchy 
of Normandy diad net the affairs of his own 
redin demanded his immediate return from 


country. 
Nor is 


the continent. 

For the people of Wales had now risen 
against the Norman dominion, and the revolt. 
soon became one of the mozt alarming that 
The insurgents 
first fell upon and captured the castle of 
Montgomery then overran Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Tleretordshire, aud the isle of An- 
On reaching his kingdom, Rutus at 
once marched into the rebellious district, but 
could not bring the Welsh mountaineers to a 
The enemy kept to the hills 
and forests, whence they sallied forth in sud- 
den destructive attacks upon the royal forces. 
For two years the king with his heavy Nor- 


had occurred for many years, 
and 


alesea, 


general battle, 


man cayalry continued an unsuccessful war- 
fare on his rebellious subjects; but he was 
unable to reduce them to sulamission, and was 
at last obliged to eentent himself with the 
erection of a chain of castles alone the fron- 
tier, In these he established gar and 
then tured aside to put down an insurrection 
in the North, whieh was leaded by Rebert 
Mowbray, carl of Northumberland. 

fi 1096 the English king found hieself 
{reo once inare to resume operations against 
In the preceding autumn, how- 
ever, anoevent lad oceurred which, in a most 
expected manner, decided the whole ques- 
The Council of Clermont was 


sons 


Normandy. 


tion at issue. 
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ealled by Urhan IT., and all Western Europe 
had taken fire at the recital of the outrages 
done to the Christians in the East, Duke 
Robert was amony the first to catch the cn- 
thusiasm and draw his sword, What was the 
maintenance and development of his province 
of Normandy compared with the glory of 
smiting the infidel Turk who sat cross-legved 
on the tomb of Christ? But the cotlers of 
the fiery Robert were empty. In order to 
raise the means necessary to equip a hand of 
Norman Crusaders, he proposed to his brother 
Rufus to sell to him for a period of five years 
the duchy of Normandy for the sum of ten 
thousand pounds. The offer was quickly ac- 
cepted, and William in order to raise the 
money was constrained to resert to such cruel 
exactions ax were, by the old chroniclers, 
compared to flaving the people alive. But 
the ten thousand pounds were raised and paid 
into the treasury of Robert, who gladly ac- 
cepted the opportunity thus afforded of ex- 
changing an actual earthly kingdom for the 
prospect of a heavenly, 

In enteriug upon the possession of Nor- 
mandy thus acquired, William Rufus was 
well received by his subjects, The people of 
Maine, however, were not at all disposed to 
aceept. the change of masters. Under the 
leadership of their chief nobleman, the Barun 
of La Fleche, they rose in hot rebellion, and 
it was only after a serious conflict that the 
kine succeeded in reducing them to subniis- 
sion. Once and again the presence of Will- 
iam was demanded in Maine to oyerawe the 
disaffected inhabitants, In the last of his ex- 
peditions in that province the king received a 
wound, which induecd him to return to Ene- 
land. On reaching home he found that the 
erusiding fever had already begun to spread 
in the Island. Several of his noblemen, imi- 
tating the example of Duke Robert, preferred 
to mortuave or sell their estates in order to 
gain the means to join in the universal eam- 
paign against the Infidels. Means were thus 
afforded the king of vreathy extending his 
territorial possessions. But while engaved in 
this work his carecr was brought to a sudden 
and tragic end. 

In the summer of the year 1100, William, 
according to his wout, souzht the excitement 
of the chase in the great hunting park of New 
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Forest. Tle was accompanied hy =a of 


his nobles, Amouy the rest was Sir Wal oe de 
) Poix, better known by his Bnelish nae of 
Sir Walter Tyrrel. 
and boisterous, and feasted and drank under 
the great trees of Malwood-keep. | When 
the company in high spirits were about to 
heein the huni, a messenger came runnine to 
the king, suyinge that one of the monks of 
St. Peter's at Gloucester had dreamt a dream 
of horrid: porteut respecting the sudden death 
of the kine. Give him a hundred pence,” 
said Rufus, “and bid him dream of better 
fortune to our person. Do they think I am 
one of those fools that give up their pleasure 
or their business because an old woman hap- 


To horse, Wal- 


The cavaleade was cay 


pens to dream or to sneeze. 
ter de Poix !" 
Tlereupon the 
hoon companions dashed into the 
Towards evening a hart 
sprang up between Rufus and the thicket 
where Sir Walter was for the moment stand- 
ing. The kine drew his bow to shoot; but 
the string snapped, and his arrow went wide 
He raised his limd as if’ to 


with his 
woods and 


reckless king 


heean the chase. 


of the mark, 
shade his eyes while watching the hart and 
called aloud to his companion, ‘In the name 
of the devil, shoot, Walter, shoot!” Siz Wal- 
ter at once let fly his arrow, but the fatal 
shaft, elancing against the side of an ouk, 
struck William in the left lveast and picreed 
him to the heart. He fell from his horse and 
expired without a word. Nor has authentic 
history ever been able to decide whether the 
bolt that sped him to his death was, according 
to common tradition, winged by accident or 
whether it was purposcly sent on its deadly 
mission either by Sir Walter himsclf or by 
some secret. foe of the kine am}ushed in the 
thicket. At any rate, the childless William 
Rutus died with an arrow-head in his breast in 
the depth of New Forest huntine-cround, and 
the popular superstition was confirmed that 
that vreat Park created aforetime by the des 
struction of so imaiy Anglo-Saxon hanlets 
and churches, was destined many times to be 
wet sith the blood of the royal tyrants whose 
Wanton passions were therein excited and 
eratified, 

The history of Peadal Eneland has thus 
beer traced frome the beginning of the Nor- 
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man Ascendency in the times of Edward the Tiufus and the accession, in the summer of 
Confessor, through the ereat crisis of the 


1100, of Henry L, the renluning son of the 
Conyuest, down to the death of Wiliam 


Conqueror, On the continent, as will readily 


DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS 
Drawn by A de Neuville 
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be recalled, the people of the various state- 
were already in universal commotion trom the 
Tn insular 
England the excitement was by no means so 


preaching of the First: Crusade. 


great; nor was Enghesh society thoroughly 
aroused until in the succeeding reigns of 
Stephen, Henry Plantagenet, and Richard I. | 
This fret would indicate the continuance of 


the present narrative down to the time when | 


VOHAMMEDAN STATES, 


the Lien Heart lifted 


his batth ‘ist 
the Intidels; but the date of the Ce of 
Clermont (AL D. 1006) has already ‘nen 


fixed upon as the limit of the present Book 
and the heginning of the next. Tere, then, 
we pause in the narrative of Enelish attiirs, 
with the purpose of resuming the same here- 
after with the accession of Uenry, surnamed 
Beauclere, to the throne of England. 


CHAPTER LNNNNVIIILNIOHANINIEDAN STATES AND 


INO RT HERN 


ET us again, for a brief | 
season, follow the yellow | 
Creseent of Islam, waning 
in the West, fulling in 
the East. The history of 
the Mehammedan power 

BB) has been given in the 
preceding Book from the time of the Prophet 
to the age of decline in the Caliphate of 
Damascus during the reign of Merwan IL. 

The latter, who was the fourteenth and last 

of the Ommivad Dynasty, held the throne till 


the vear 750, when a 
eontest broke out between 
him and AscL ABBAs, 
which ended in the over- 
throw of Merwan = and 
the setting up of the 
Abhasside Caliph. Abul 
Abbas elaimed to he a 
lineal deseendant of Mo- 
unele Abbas, 
this reason the 


hanimed’s 
and for 
name Abbussidie was given 
to the House. 

Not only was Merwan 
overthrown by his enemy, 
but the Ommiyades were 
presently afterwards as- 
sembled with treacherous imtent, and all 
but two of them were murdered. The two 
survivors escaped, the one into Arabia and 
the other into Spain. The Arab Omniyad 
head of a of local 
who continued in pewer until the sixteenth 


hecame the line rulers 


ICS INGDONIS. 


eentury, and he who came to Spain laid the 
foundation of the Caliphate of Cordova. 
Having seeured the throne of Damaseus, 
Abul Abbas began a reign of great severity. 
The fugitive Merwan was pursued into Egypt 
and barbarously put to death. 
Caliph earned for himeclf the mame of Al- 
Saffah, or the Blood-shedder, So complete 
was the destruction of his enemies that in all 
the East none durst raise the hand against 
him. The new dynasty was firmly established 
from Mauritania to the borders of Persia. 


The victorious 


PESTREVTION 0} 


TE ei MIN Ts 
Drawn by F. Lix. 

Spain secured her independence, but the re- 
miinder of the Mohammedan states fell fo the 
Abbassides. 

After a reign of four years’ duration Abul 
Abbas died, and was succeeded on the throne 
by his brother AL-MANsern. The sovereignty 
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was also claimed by his uncle Abdallah, by 
whom the destruction of the Omuniyades had 
been accomplished. Abdallah took 
to maintatu his cause, but Abu Moslem, the 
licuteniat of Al-Mansour, went forth against 
the insurgents, and they were completely de- 
feated. Abu Moslem, however, svon after- 
wards incurred the anger of his muster, mud 


up ans 


was deprived of his eyes for refusing to aceept 
the governorship of Euypt. Like his prede- 
cessor, Ad-Mianseur inarked his reign with 
merciless cruelty. In the year 758, a hereti- 
cal seet, called the Ravendites, whose prinei- 
pal tenet was the old Egyptian doctrine of 
luctcmpsychosis, heeame powerful at the city 
of Cufa, the then capital of the Eastern 
Caliphate. They fell into violent quarrels 
and riots with the orthodox Mohammedans, 
and thus came under the extreme displeasure 
of the Caliph. After 
Dloodshed, AbMansour determined to punish 
the city and people by removing the capital 
to another place. 
site on the Tieris, ance occupied by the 
aAssyrian kines, and there founded the new 
city of Baghdad, whieh was destined to remain 
for more than four eenturics the capital of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms in the East. 

In the year 762-65 the scat of government 


much violence and 


Te accordingly selected a 


was truusterred, and Al-Muansour began his 
reign of twenty-one years with beautifying his 
palace and drawing to lis court the art and 
learning of his countrymen. Ft was not long, 
however, until he was obliged to go to war. 
The descendants of Ali, son of Abu Taleb, 
raised the standard of revolt and attempted to 
recover the Caliphate. The armies of .Al- 
Mansour, however, guiued the victory over 
the enemics of their master, and Asia Minor 
and Armenia, iv which the insurreetion had 
made inost headway, were reduced to subinis- 
But in the West the revolt held on its 


sou, 
way und could not be suppressed, Distance 
and the interveniue Mediterranean favored 


the rebellion in Spain to the extent of secur- 
mo The independence of that provinee, which 
hl oauver he regnined ly the Eastern 
Cal jatis. 
But uieve impertant than the wars of 
Al-Mansoue were lis cilorts to set up a higher 
standard of Hiterary cultuce than had hitherto 


heen huewn amene the Mohaninedans, The 


oll anti-literary dispositions of Islam were 
made to yield to a more reasonable view of 
hiiunan culture and refinement. The arts and 
hinnanities Gmbalmed in the works of the 
CGieeks were reyealed by translation to the 
wondering philosophers of the Tigris, who 
were stiiulated and cueouraged in their work 
by the Jiberal patvonaze of the Caliph. 

After a suecesstul and distinguished reign 
of twenty-one yeurs Al-Mansour died, and was 
succeeded by his son Maupit, who held the 
throne for a period of ten years. Perhaps 
the most distinguished part of his reign re 
Jated to the slaye Khaizeran, by whom he be- 
Haroun 
Al-Rashid, most distinguished of all the Ca- 
uphs of the East. The young prince became 
his father’s chief imilitury leader, 


cume tue father of the celebrated 


Te com- 
Mninded an anny of ninety-tive thousand men 
in an expedition against the Byzantine Em- 
pire, then ruled by the Enapress Irene. With 
his well-nigh invincible soldiers, he marched 
through Asia Minor, overthrew the Greek 
general, Nivetas, in battle, reached the Bos- 
phorus, and in the year 781 gained possession 
of the heights of Sceutari, opposite Constanti- 
Such was the alarm of the Eimpress 
itd er council that she was glad to purchase 
the retirement of the Mohammedans by the 
payment of an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. 

While the fame of these exploits was fill- 
inv ull the reahns of Islam with the name of 
the slave-woman’s son, lis elder brother Hapt 
was busily engaged in a couspiracy to destroy 
both his reputation and his life, Nor was the 
bitterness of Hadi at all appeased when, in 
785, the father Mahdi died and Jeft him heir 
to the Caliphate. No sooner had he reached 
this position than, fired with increasing jeal- 
ousy, he issued orders for the exceution of 
Haroun; and the edict was prevented from 
fulfillment only by the death of TTadi, who 
cme ten end within a year trom his ucces- 
When this eveut occurred, AL-RaAsiip 


nople, 


sion, 
erme dito percedhle possession of the throne. 
Tits character and abilities far surpassed those 
With his accession 
eattue the solden era of Mohamedanism. In 


of uty preceding Ciliph. 


iis dealings with the different mations under 
his demduion, lie fidly merited his honorable 


sobriquet of the Just. He seleeted his min- 
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isters from the different states of the Empire, 
and thns united in his government the claims 
and sympathies of all 
were thus brought into his administration 
were Tahya and his son 
Jaffar, two of the aneient 


Among those who 


fireayorshiping — prilest- 
hood of Persia. By their 
influence the people 


whom they represented 
were greatly advanced 
in the favor of the Ca- 
liphate, and even the 
religious system of Zo- 


Ibrahim, 


ri 
almost to extinetion, was 
permitted to burn more 
brightly while its repre- 


ter, which had waned 


GAT 


axcendeney remained uushaken; brt at last 
in S03. a eircumstancee occurred whieh added 
fucl to the already increasing jealousy of Al 
Rashid and led to the downfall of the Barme- 


ABBAS. 
| 
Abdallah. 


ak. 


Mohammed. 


1, ABU'L ABBas, A. D. 734. 


6. AL AMIN, S13. as 


2. AL MANSTR, 775. 


3. MAHDI, 785. 


4. Hant, 797, 5. HARUN AL RASCHID, 509, 


AL MAMUN, 833, 8 AL Morassia, S42. 


seltatives remained in 
power. 
In his foreign rela- 


Mohammed. 


12. MusTArN 560. 


| 
Oe VATHER, 7. 10, MoTAWAKEEL, S6L 


| 
14. MoHTADI, 870. 


tions, Haroun Al-Rashid 
busied himself in 


c . 14. Modtaptp, y02. 
strengthening his front- 


| 
Mowaffak, 11. MantTasip, 562. 


13. MoOTAMID, SS. 1. Mootazz, 86% 


jers on the side of the 
Byzantine Empire. 
While thus engaged, a 


19, Eanir, 934. 


disgraceful war broke 
out between religious Hen, 
factions in Syria. ‘The 25. Kain, 2031. 


general Musa was sent 
by Al-Rashid into this 
region, and the leaders 


Ts. MOKTADIR, 932, 


| 


17, MOKTAFI, 908, 


O22. MostTaK FI, 946, 


23. Morr, a74. 
| 


| 
24. Tal, 993, 


21, MuTTAaKI, 945. 20. Rapy, 941 


26) Kar, 1079; 


Mohammed al Din, 


27 MOKTADI, 1099. 


of the rival parties were \ 
captured and taken to 
Baghdad. An end was 
thus made of the Syrian 
dissensions, aml Jatthr 
was appointed governor 
of that province, includ- 
ing Egypt. 

It was at this time 
that the powerful family 
of the Barmecides 
eame predominant inthe 
affairs of the Caliphate. The head of this 
family, Khaled ben Barmek, had heen the 
tutor of Haroun Al-Razhid in his youth. It 
was his son, Tahya, whe beeame prime minis- 
ter in 786. Twenty-five members of the fam- 
ily held important offices in the different proy- 
For fitteen years, their 


31, MOKTAFI, 1167, 

82, auusr ax, 1178. 
a3: MosTapt, 1187, 
34. NASIR, 1254. 
35, ZAHIR, 1235, 

36. MosTaNSI’R, 1252, 


pe- 87, MosTasiM, 1255. 


jneex of the Empire. 


28. MosrazHir, 1124, 


Ss | 


| 


29. MosTaksim, 1141 


| 
30. RascHID, 1142, 


THE ABBASID CALIPHS. 


Caliphs in small capitals, and dated, 


eides. The minister Jaffar, grandson of Kha- 
Jed ben Barmek, made love to Abassa, sister 
of the Caliph; and when the lover represented 
to aroun that his affeetion for the princess 
was purely platonic, it was agreed that he 
might marry her. In course of time, how- 
ever, Abassa presented her sineular lord with 
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an heir, greatly to the chagrin of the Caliph. 
So hot was his rage that le causal Jattar to 
be beheaded. Fuliva said Padh} were chained 
and thrown jute a dungeon, where they died, 
Nearly all the other anendhers of the fimily 
suffered deposition, confiscation of property, 
and The of the 
House was thus suddenly thrown off But the 
memory of ALRashid suffered not a Tittle 
from the gratification of his passion against 
those whom he had no cause of hating other 


imprisonment. Influence 


thau jealousy. 

In the same year with the downftull of the 
Barmecides, Nicephorus, haying then succeeded 
Irene on the throne of the Byzantine Empire, 
made a sudden show of old-tine virtue by re- 
fusing payment of the annual tribute avreed 
Not only did he de- 
cline longer to continue the stipend, but he 
sent an embassy to wAl-Rashid, demanding a 
restitution of all the sums previously paid by 
Irenc. Thereupon the Caliph, flaming with 
rave, returned the following perspicuous but 
undiplomatic message: “Tn the naine of the 
Most Merciful God, Haroun Al-Rashid, com- 
mander of the Faithful, to Niecphorus the 
T have read thy letter, O thou 
son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt 
not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” Nor 
wax this threatening manifesto without an im- 
mediate fulfillment. The Caliph put himself 
at the head of his army, wasted a large part 
of Asia Minor, besieged the city of He- 
raclia, and quickly obliged) Nicephorus to 
resume the payment of tribute. 

The Emperor was not vet satisfied, and 
soon Violated his agreement. In S06 Haroun 
Al-Rashid returned with a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand men, overtook Nicephorus in 
Phry 


to by his predecessor. 


Roman dog. 


via, and defeated him with a loss of forty 
thousand of his troops. Still the Greek Em- 
peror was not satisfied. Two vears later, he 
avain refused to pey the stipulated trilute, 
and Al-Rashid came upon him with an army 
He ravaged 
Asia Minor to the borders of the Jfvean, and 


twiee as great as previously. 


then taking to his fleet, overran the islands of 
The tribute was 
renmiposed on qmere hiuiliatine terms than 
But hardly had the Mehammedans re- 
Cred trom their expedition fetore the perfid- 


Rhack ~, stat EUS; and Crete. 
rei 2 oh bes 


ious Greek Emperor onee niore frake off his 
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Haroun re- 
newed the war with the greatest fury, swear- 
ing that be never would treat again with such 
But 


could 


rensavemeut and took up arms. 


wa oath-breakiny enemy as Nicephorus, 
on the 
wreak a bloody satisfaction, a revolt broke 
out in Khorassan, and Ad-Rashid was recalled 
from the West to overawe the insurgents. 


hefore his vengeance Creek 


Before reaching the revolted province, how- 
ever, he fell sick and died, leaving behind a 
reputation for ambition, prudenee, and wis- 
dom unequaled by any of lis predecessors in 
the Caliphate. 
hension which would have been ereditable in 
He cultivated 
the acquaintance of the great rulers of his 
ave. with 
and in the year S07 sent to that monarch a 
water-clock, an clephaut, and the kevs of the 
IToly Sepuleher, Nine times did .Al-Rashid 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, Above all 
is contemporaries, he sought to encourage the 
development of Titerature and art. About 
his court were gathered the greatest geniuses 
of Islam, and legend and poetry have woven 
about his name the imperishable garland of 
the wlrabicae Nights. 

On the death of Al-Rashid, in the year 


He had a breadth of appre- 
a sovercign of modern times, 


Tle corresponded Charlemagne, 


809, the succession was contested by his two 
sons, AL-AiN and Al-Mamoun. The former 
obtained the throne and held it tor four 
years. But his brother grew in favor and 
pewer, and when in 813 the issue came to be 
settled by the sword, Al-Amin was killed and 
ALMamoun took the Caliphate. He entered 
upon his administration by adopting the pol- 
icy of his father, expecially as it related to 
the eneouragement of learning. The chief 
towns ef the East were made the seats of 
academic instruction and philosophy. Many 
Important works were translated from the 
Greck and the Sanskrit. From the Hindus 
were obtained the rudiments of the mathe- 
matical sciences, especially those of arith- 
| aimnetic and alychra. Ancient Chaldsea gave to 

the inquisitive scholars of the age her wealth 

of star-lores; while the elements of logic, nat- 

wal history, and the Aristotelian system of 
the Archi- 


philosophy were brought in from 
pelago and Constantinople. 
Asaowarrior Al-Mamoun was Jess di-tin- 


Pouished. Tin dis country, as in the West, a 
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disruptive foree began to appear in the goy- 
ermment, ind many of the provinces, remote 
from the center of the IEmpire, reeained their 
independence. Indeed, near the close of his 
reign, the Msintegration beeame alarminy ; 
| hy 
death, in the year 855, to his brother AL- 


and when the government passed his 
Morassrem, the Empire seemed on the verge 
of dissolution. The latter sovereign received 
the name of the Ovtonary, for he had fought 
eight victorious battles with the cnemies of 
Islam.’ THis reign, however, is chictly notable 
for the fact that at this time the Seljukian 
Turks began to be a powerful clement both 
in the armies and government of the Caliph- 
ate. 
and vigor any others who ranged themselves 
under the Crescent. During the siege of Amo- 
rium, in Phrygia, in the year 838, in which 
the army of the Emperor Theophilus was envi- 
roned by the Mohammedans, it was the Turk- 
ish cavalry that dealt the most terrible blows 
to the Greeks. Thirty thousand of the Chris- 
tians were taken captive and reduced to slav- 
ery, and other thirty thousand were slaugh- 
tered on the field. From this time forth, 
the Turks were into the eapital. 
They became the guards of the Caliph’s pal- 
ace, and it was not long until they held the 
same relation to the government as did the 
pretorian cohort six hundred years before to 
the Imperial household in Rome. Tt was esti- 
mated that by the middle of the ninth cent- 
ury there were fully fifty thousand Turks in 
Bavhdad. 

This new and dangerous patronage of the 
Caliphate bestowed on a race of lawless for- 
eigners, warlike, restless, and audacious, he- 
‘ame in a short time the bane of the Moham- 
medan countries. Even during the reien of 
Motassem, who was the Edward Confessor of 
the East, the quarrels of his Turkish enards 
with the native inhabitants of Baehdad pro- 
duced so great turhulenee and rioting in the 
eity that the Emperor was constrained to 
retire with his favorites to Samara the 


The Seljuk soldiers surpassed in courage 


reeeived 


on 

' Aceording to the Aral chroniclers, Motassem 
was an exceedingly eieht-fold sovereign, TTe was 
the eighth of the Abbassides. He reiened eight 
vears, eight months, and eight days. Ile left 
eight sons, eight dangliters, eight thousand slaves, 
and eight millions of wold, 
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Tigris, about forty miles distant from ti. cape 
ital and there establish a new royal residence, 
The Caliph MorawakkeL, next after Varnex, 
son of Motassem, still further eneouraved the 
Turkish ascendeney until the guards, having 
cone to prefer the Prince Moxgrasspr, son ot’ 
the Caliph, murdered their anaster and set up 
the youth in his stead. The latter enjoyed or 
sutlered the fruits of his crime no more than 
six months, when the same power that had 
created, destroyed him, and set up his brother 
Mos?ars, who reigned until 866. Prom. this 
time until the close of the century, four other 
obscure Caliphs—Moraz, Morrapt, Mora. 
MED and Moprapimep—sueceeded each other in 
rapid succession in the Caliphate. The follow- 
ing century was oecupied with nine additional 
reigns, being those of Moktafi 1., Moktader, 
Kaher, Khadi, Mottaki, Mostakfi, Mothi, Tai, 
and Wader,  Exeept in a special history of 
the Eastern Caliphate, hut little interest 
would he added to the eeneral annals of man- 
kind by reciting in detail the bloody and 
criminal progress of events on the Tigris and 
in wAsta Minor. 

In the following—the tenth—century the 
ascoudeney of the Seljukian Turks became 
more and mere pronounced, and their intoler- 
able domination was felt and resented almost 
equally by the more quiet Muohainmedans of 
the south-west districts of the Caliphate and 
by the Christians who, especially in the Holy 
Land, were subjected to every liuniliation 
and barbarity which the Seljuks could well 
invent. 
Asiatic standpoint, was the antecedent condi- 
tion of that fierce turmoil of excitement and 


This cireumstance, viewed from the 


wrath which spread through Western Europe 
in the latter half of the eleventh ecoutury and 
broke ont in the wild flame of the Crusades, 
Meanwhile the Creseent still floated over 
Spain. For in the ereat proseription of the 
Onimiyades a royal youth, named Aporer ane 
MAN, xon of Merwan 11., escaped the rage of 
the Abbassidcs and fled into Western JAfriea. 
Prom thence he made his way into Spain, 
Where, on the coast of Andalusia, he was sa- 
Inted with the gechiumations of the people. 
He was hailed by all partics as the lineal de- 
scondiut and rightful saeeessoy of the ereat 
Onmivah, and therefore entided to reign over 


the western tollawers of the Prophet. After 
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a brief strugele with the contending fietions, 
under the leadership of rival emirs, he was 
elevated to the throne of Cordova, and thus, 
in 756, was established the Ommiyad dynasty 
in the Western Caliphate. 

While these movetuents were taking place 
south of the Pyrenees, the Mohammedans 
were gradually expelled from their foothold] 
in the North and driven back mto Spain. 
The triumph of the Franks, however, was as 
advantageous to the Mohammedans as to 
themselves. A mountain barrier was estab- 
lished between the two races, and the Islam- 
ites were left on the southern slope to eon- 
eentrate their and develop into 
nationality. 

At first the head of the Eastern Caliphate 
relished not the idea of the independence of 
Spain. On the contrary, it was determined 
to make a strenuous effort to subject the Ca- 
liphate of Cordova to the scepter of Baghdad, 
One of the Abbasxide lieutenants was sent 
into Spain with a fleet and army, but was 
overthrown in battle and slain by Abderrah- 
man. The Caliph Al-Mansour at Jength came 
to understand that it was best for his rival to 
be left undisturbed in the West, lest his dan- 
gerous energies should he turned against him- 
self. By the time of the accession of Charle- 
magne, the Caliphate of Cordova had already 
grown so much in solidity and strength as to 
hecome a formidable power with which to 
eontend, even to the king of the Franks. The 
meager suecess, or positive unsuecess, of Char- 


energies 


lemagne’s expedition against Saragossa has 
already been narrated in the preeeding Book, 

Much of the glory of the Arabian eciviliza- 
tion in Spain must be referred to the great- 
ness of Abderrahman aud his reign. To him 
the city of Cordova was indebted for the 
most magnificent of her mosques, of whieh 
strueture the Caliph himself was the designer. 
He also it was who planted the first palm-tree 
in Cordova, and from that original all the 
His 
immediate sueeessors were Hasnem IJ., AL- 
Hikemw I., and AnperranMan I]., whose reign 
extended to the year 852. The vreatest of the 
TLouse after the founder was ABDERRAIIMAM 
IIL., who in the beginning of the tenth een- 
tury oeeupied the throne for forty-nine years. 
The whole Ommiyad Dynasty in Spain em- 


palms of Spain are said to he descended. 
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braced the reivns of twenty-two Caliphs and 
extended to the year 1031, when Hashem 111, 
was deposed by a revolution having its origin 
in the army, During this time Spain, under 
the patronage of the Mohammedans, made 
greater progress in civilization than at any 
period before or since. Agriculture and com- 
Science and art flour- 
ished, and institutions of learning were estab- 
which extended trom 
Treland to Constantinople, and drew within 
their walls a host of students from almost 
every country in Europe. It was from this 
source that the fundamentals of scholarship 
were deduced by the uneultured Christians 
north of the Apennines and the Alps. The 
language and customs of the Moors beeame 
predonunant in the peninsula, and during the 
latter half of the eighth and the whole of the 
ninth century there was little disposition to 
dispute the excellence of the Mohammedan 
institutions which spread and flourished under 
the patronage of the Cordovan Caliphs. 

In the course of time, however, the relative 
power of the Cross and the Crescent in Spain 
hegan to be reversed. About the beginning 
of the eleventh century, the dissensions aud 
strife which prevailed in the Caliphate of 
Cordova gave opportunity for the growth of 
the Christian states in the north-western part 
of the peninsula, Here, in the mountainous 
distriet of Oviedo, under Pelayo and Alfonso 
I., the dominion of the Cross was considerably 
extended. Portions of Leon and Castile were 
added to Oviedo by eonquest, and thus was. 
planted the kingdom of Asturias. Under 
Ordono H. the kingly residence was trans- 
ferred] to Leon, and that city heneeforth gave 
the name to the Christian kingdom, Mean- 
while, on the Upper Ebro and Pisuerga, arose 
the kingdom of Castile. In this region there 
had always heen preserved a remnant of Tur 


merce were promoted, 


lished, the fame of 


dependence, even sinee the days of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. Until the 961 
Castile was in some seuse a dependency of 
Leon. At that date Fernando Gonzales ap- 
peared, and the people of Castile, under his. 
leadership, gained and kept their freedom. 
In 1037 Ferdinand J. reunited the kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile, and the eombined states. 
svon beeame the most powerful in Spain, 
While these events were In progress north 


vear 
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of the strait of Gibraltar a new line of Ca- | liphate was given up to luxury. 


liphs was established in Africa. This dynasty 
is known as the Afriean Fatimites; tor the 
founder of the house was a certain Abu, 
claiming to be the son of Obeidallah, a de- 
scendant of Fatima, The dynasty was founded 
in the year O09 and continued during the 
reigns of fourteen Caliphs to the death of 
Adhed in 1171. But the Fatimites of Afiica 
did not display the energies which were ex- 
hibited by their contemporaries at Baghdad 
and Cordova, and civilization, which made 
such rapid progress in Spain, was as mnch as 
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That mon- 
arch is said to have left behind him a treasure 
of thirty million pounds sterling, and this 
Vast sum was consumed ini few years on the 
His 


son Mahdi is said to have squandered six 


viees and ambitions of his suceessors. 


milion dinars of goid during a single pilgrim- 
age to Meeea. Is camels were laden with 
packages of snow gathered from the mountains 
of Armenia, and the natives of Mecca were 
astonished to see the white and cooling erys- 
tals dissolving in the wines or sprinkled on 
the fruits of the royal worshipers. Al-Ma- 


THE ALHAMBRA, 


ever retarded in the states south of the Med- 
iterranean. 

Of the three or four divisions of the Mo- 
hammedan power during the Middle Ages 
the most splendid and luxurious was the Ca- 
liphate of Baghdad; the most progressive, the 
kingdom of Cordoya. In the latter realm it 
was intellectual culture and arehiteetural 
grandeur that demanded the applause of the 
age; while in the Fast a certain Oriental mag- 
nificence attracted the attention of travelers 
and historians. In their capital on the Tigris 
the Abbassides soon forgot the temperate lite 
and austere manners of the early apostles of 
Islam. They were attracted rather by the 
splendor of the Persian kings. As early as 
the reign of Al-Mansour the court of the Ca- 
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moun ix said to have given away two millior 
four hundred dinars of gold ‘ betore he drew 
his foot frora the stirrup.” On the oceasion 
of the marriage of that prince a thousand 
pearls of largest size were showered on the 
head of the bride. In the times of Moktader 
the army of the Caliphate muanhbered a bun- 
dred and sixty thousand men. The officers 
Their belts 
Seven 


were arrayed in splendid apparel. 
were ornamented with gems and gold. 
thousand ennuchs and seven hundred door- 
keepers were a part of the governmental reti- 
nue. 
decorated boats tloating like gilded swans. 
In the palace were thirty-cight thousand pieces 
of tapestry, Among the ornaments of the 
royal house was a tree wrought of gold and 


On the Tigris might be scen superbly 


Mau 
bod 


silver with eighteen sprendiny branche. On 
these were placed a variety of artificial song- 
birds, which were made to twitter their na- 
tive notes. 

Though less gorgeous in their displays than 
the Abbasside monarchs, the Caliphs of Cor- 


dova displayed with not a litte pomp the 


g 


t 
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was incrusted with gold and pearls, and the 
great basin in the center was surrounded with 
lite-like efligies of birds and beasts. 

Not less was the magnificence displayed in 
the famous residence of the Moorish kings at 
Granada. This celebrated structure, known 
az the ALUAMBLA, has (though partly in ruins) 

remained to onr day 
one of the wonders of 
the modern world. In 
its structure nothing 
that could contribute to 
the security and gratifi- 
cation of Iman or Woman 


seems to have been 
omitted, The grandest 
apartinent was known 


as the Hall of Lions, 
for in the midst was a 
great marble and alahas- 
ter fountain supported 
by lions and orna- 
mented with arabesques. 
In the Hall of Abencer- 
rages the ceiling was 
of cedar inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
and silver. The color- 
ing was exquisite and 
beautiful, and even at 
the present day, after 
the lapse of more than 
five hundred years, the 
brilliant tints flash down 
upen the beholder as 


though they were the 
work of the highest art 
of vesterday, 


In other parts of the 


Caliphate the glories of 


Mohammedan — civiliza- 


HALL OF THE ABENCERRAGES, ALHAMBRA. 


regal glories of Ommivah. .Ahderrahman IU. 
built near the capital the splendid palace and 
gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years was the 
duazuificent structure a-buikling, and three 
nilions of pounds were consumed in the 
The most skillful sculptors and archi- 
tects oF the ave were brought to Cordova to 
the end that the palace might want nothing 
Within the hall of audience 


AK) ork. 


ju splendor. 


tion were displayed in 
almost equal splendor. 
For more than five centuries the city of 
Seville revealed in her pregress and adorn- 
ments the energies and genius of Islam. 
The roxe to three hundred 
thousand souls. Perhaps no tower in all 
the Moslem empires surpassed in grandeur 
the Garaupa of Seville, from whose summit 
call to prayer 


This noble 


population 


the muezzin was wont to 
the followers of the Prophet. 
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structure was two hundred and fifty feet | province tor his own, and, if tradition may be 
in height, and illustrated the beauties of — helieved, gave orders that his captive adver- 
arabesyue architecture in its best estate, Of | sary should suffer death by fire, Scarcely 
the other editices of the city the most noted | less famons was his wife, the Princess Donna 


was the famous Moor- , —_ ’ : ———— 
ish castle called the —<—— 
ALCAZAR, Which was 
the residence of the 
prince of the city, 
and was in many re- 
speets equal in arch- 
itectural excellence 
to the Alhambrs 

itself. 

While the greater 
part of Spain was 
thus dominated by 
the Moors, the Chris- 
tians still maintained 
their hold in the 
north-western — part 
of the peninsula. 
The kings of Leon 
and Castile, during 
the eleventh century 
made some valorous 
attempts to advance 
their froutiers and to 
reéstablish the Cross. 
Of these sovereigns 
the most distin- 
guished were Sancho 
II. and his brother 
Alphonso. To this 
epoch belonged the 
exploits of the hero, 
Ropriao Draz, com- 
monly known as the 
Crp, the most valor- 
ous Christian war- 
rior of his time. In 
the country below 
the Pyrenees he was, 
for a season, a sort 
of Richard Lion 
Heart, whose battle- 
axe was well-nigh as 
terrible to the Moors as was that of Plantagenet © Nimena, who accompamed him on his expe- 
in Palestine. He made war in the name of | ditions, and was, after his death, lis successor 
his sovereign against the Avab governors of | in the palace of Valencia. 

Spain, and marked his way with havoc. He Sueh in brief ts a sketch in outline of the 
overthrew the Kadi of Valencia, took the | character and progress of the Mohammedan 


THE GIRALDA OF SEVILLE. 
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condition was the peninsular and insular king- 
before beginning a history of the Crusades, dom of Drexsmank. The earliest of the popu- 
‘araphs the rise aud | lation of this region appear to have been the 


states during the Middle Aves. Let us now, 


consider in a tew brief pa 


it 


THE ALCAZAR OF SEVILLE, 

Cimbri, who held the country as early as the 
close of the second century. This race, how- 
ever, was afterwards overrun by the Goths, 
who gained possession of Jutland shortly after: 


early development of the kingdoms of North- 


ern £urope. 
Among the earliest of the Northern states 


to make some progress toward the civilized 
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the downfall of the Western Empire of the | vasion, and became the first king of the coun- 
Romans. The great Gothic chieftain Skiold, | try. Denmark remained under Gothic auspices 
son of Woden, led his countrymen on this in- | through the sixth and seventh centuries, and 


THE CID ORDERS THE EXE- IN OF THE KAD, 
Drawn by A 


bab 


it was during this period that the national 
character was differentiated from that of the 
other Teutonic 
Dies, the tuthers of the Northmen whe in 
the ninth century, jostled trom their native 
seats by the fierce and long-coutinued wars 
waged by Charlemagne upon the Northern 
nations, took to the sea in their pagan barges, 


tries, The people became 


became pirates and hunters of men, and made 
all Western Europe red by night with the 
glare of their burnings. They fell upou Eng- 
land and gained possession of the island, 
proving themselves the equals, if not the su- 
periors, of the warhke Anglo-Saxons. In the 
ninth century the different states of Denmark 
were consolidated into a single monarchy. In 
the year L000 Norway was added to the king- 
dom, and in 1015 the greater part of England 
was gained by the conquests of Sweyn. Three 
years afterwards Canute the Great reigned 
over the entire Island, as well as his paternal 
kingdom. It was at this epoch that Chris- 
tianity was carried by the missionaries to the 
Danes, who were finally induced to abandon 
paganism. 

About the time of the politieal separation 
of England and Denmark in 1042 the influ- 
enee of the latter kingdom among the North- 
erh nations somewhat Gradually 
the Feudal system made its way to the North, 
and the political power of Denmark under- 
went the same process of dissolution by which 
Germany, France, and England were trans- 
formed into a new condition. The Danish 
barons quarreled with their sovereign, went to 
war, and gained the same sort of independence 
which the nobles of the South attained under 
the Capetian kings. Not until 1387 did 
Queen Margaret, called the Semiramis of the 
North, arise, and, by the union of Denmark 
and Norway, restore the old-time prerogatives 
of the erown. As the widow of Haco, daugh- 
ter of Waldemar 11T., and deseendant of Ca- 
nute the Great, she cliimed the triple erown 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; and these 
three powers were united under her sway by 
the Treaty of Calmar in 1397, 

The kingdom of Norway has the same 
mythiea) origin with that of Denmark. Prior 
to the seventh century, the history of the 
country rests wholly on myth and tradition. 
The first kines were reputed to be the descend- 


deelined. 
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ants of Woden, the first of the line bearing 
the name of Swming. After him came Nor, 
out of Finland, and established himself on the 
From 
this foothold, gained in the fourth century, 
he made war upon the neighboring tribes and 
reduced them to submission. 


site of the modern city of Drontheim. 


Not, however, 
until the middle of the ninth century do we 
come to the actual dawn of Norwegian history. 
The great Harokd Hartager, or the Fair Tair, 
‘ame to the throne and reduced the petty 
chieftains of the country to submission. Love 
was the impelling motive of his conquests. 
For the beautiful Gyda, daughter of the Earl 
of Hardaland, vowed to wed him not until he 
had make himself king of all Norway. The 
Norse noblemen whom he overthrew tuok to 
sea and found in the exhilarating pursuits of 
piracy an oblivion for their losses, After 
IJarfager, his son Haeo, surnamed the Good, 
who had been educated at the court of Athel- 
stune, king of England, reigned in his father’s 
stead. Under his patronage the Christian 
monks traversed Norway, and the strongholds 
of paganism yielded under the influence of 
their teachings. Olaf I. eame to the throne 
in the year $95, and continued the work he- 
gun by the monks. Pagan temples were de- 
stroyed, and ehurehes built on their ashes. 

This king also laid the foundations of Dron- 
theim, which soon became the most flourishing 
of the Norwegian cities. Under Olaf, Den- 
mark and Norway were involved in war. The 
king of the latter country was killed in battle, 
and Norway was overrun by the Swedes and 
Danes. In 1015 Ning Olat IH. signalized his 
zeal for the new faith by a bitter persecution 
of the pagans. Thirteen years later, Canute 
the Great landed on the Norwegian coast, de- 
throned and defeated Olaf, and was himself 
chosen king of the country. In 1050 the de- 
posed king attempted to regain the throne, 
hut was overthrown and slain in the battle 
of Stikklestad. 
was revived by Magnus J., son of Olaf II., 
who suereeded in driving Sweyn, the sueces- 
sor of Canute, out of the kingdom. In 1047 
Harold T., surnamed Hardrada, made an 
Invasion of England, where he captured 
York, but was afterwards defeated and killed 
in the battle of Stamtord Bridge. During the 
raign oof his grandsun Magnus HI. (1095- 


The national cause, however, 
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1103), the Isle of Man, the Shetlands, the 
Orkneys, and the Hebrides were overrun by 
the Danes. Iveland was invaded, and there 
Magnus was slain in battle. His son Sigurd 
¥. became the Scandinavian hero of the Cru- 
sades, and his exploits against the Moors in 
Spain, as well as in Palestine, were the sub- 
ject of many an epic hallad of the North. 
Of the primitive history of SwepeN but 
few authentic scraps have been preserved. 
Tradition relates that, when Woden with an 
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| for the subjugation of the West. 


At a liter 
period the S/uvorie tribes first appeared on the 
seene—unless, indeed, these were the descend- 
auts of the ancient Sarmatians. Their first 
impact was upon the Finns, whom they drove 
from their native sents. 
mained, and were blended with the dominant 


Many, however, re- 
Slavs. From this union and amalgamation 
sprang the modern Russians. 

Soon after the Slavic tribes gained the as- 
cendency they founded the towns of Novgorod 


army of Swedes entered the country, he found | and Kiev, which became the capitals of the 


it already in possession of the Goths, who | (~~ 
had previously expelled the Lapps and 
Finns. At the first Woden ruled over 
only the central portion, hut under his 
successors the remainder was conquered 
before the eighth century. As early as 
829, Ausgar, a monk of Corbie, visited 
Sweden, and made the first converts to 
Christianity. Paganism, however, lield 
its ground for more than a century, and 
it was not until the reign of Olaf Skot- 
konung that a regular bishopric was es- 
tablished at Skara. 


When the Swedes took possession of 
the land to which they gave their name, 
the Goths were permitted to remain in 
the country. No union, however, was 
for many centuries effected between the 
two races, and innumerable feuds and 
frequent civil wars fill up the annals of 
the times. It was not until the accession 
of Waldemar, in the year 1250, that 
a political union was accomplished be- 
tween the hostile peoples. 

The authentic history of Russra he- 
gins at a period somewhat later than that 
of the Scandinavian nations, There is asense, 
however, in which the statement may be re- 
versed, for the tribes inhabiting the vast region 
now included under the name of Russia were 
hetter known to the Greeks and Romans than 
were those of the Baltic provinces. The names 
Seythian and Sarmatian are sufficiently familiar 
as the tribal epithets hy which the peoples of 
the great north-eastern steppes were designated. 
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During the great ethnic novements of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries Russia was 
the principal field on which and over which 
the powerful nations of Goths, Alans, Huns, 
Avars, and Bulgarians marshaled their hosts 


" a n~ oe 


RUE THE UREAT, 
In the course 
of a century the former principality was in- 
vaded by the Rus out ot the North, and both 
Slavs and Finns were reduced to a tribntary 
Several tines the Slavic tribes re- 
volted; but finally, despairing of success, they 
invited the vreat Rus prinee, Runie, te come 
to Novgorod and be their king. 


two divisions of the country. 


relation. 


In the year 
862 he came with his brothers Sinaf and Trn- 
ver, and then and there was founded the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

From this time until nearly the middle of 
the eleventh century the family of Rurie oe- 


cupicd the throne. On the death of the great 
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chieftain, in 879, the suceession passed to his 
cousin Oleg, who reigned for twenty-three 
years. During this time the principality of 
Kiey was conquered and added to that of 
The Khazirs between the Dnieper 
and the Caspian were also subdued, and the 
Magyars were driven out of HRussia in’ the 
direction of Tfungary. Oleg next made 
war on the Byzantine Empire, and pressed 
upon the with foree that in 
911 the Emperor was obliged to consent 
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Novgorod. 


CGrecks sueh 
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to a peace in every way advantageous to 
the Rus. 

After the death of Oleg, in the following 
year, Igor, son of Rurie, came to the throne, 
His eareer 
{le first put down a 
revolt of the Drevlians on the Pripet, and 
then vanyuished the Petchenegs, who had 
their seats on the shores of the Black Sea. 
Afterwards, in 941, he engaged ina war with 
the Greck Emperor, lat was less successful 
than his predecessor, Tu a seeand conflict 
with the Drevlaus he was defeated and slain, 
and the crown passed to his son Sviatoslay, 
under the regency of Olea, his mother, This 


and reigned for thirty-three years. 
was that of a warrior. 


—d, 
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princess beeame a conyert to Christianity, and 
the new faith gained a footing at Wiev. 

The Emperor, however, remained a pagan, 
Te made eam- 
paigns against the same nations that had felt 
the sword of his father and grandfather. The 
Bulgarians also were at one time his enemies, 
and were defeated in battle. While returning 
from an unsuccessful expedition against the 
Greeks of Constantinople Sviatoslay was at- 
tacked and killed by the Petchenegs, through 
On his 
| death, in 972. the Empire, which was now 

extended to the sea of Azoy, was divided 

among his three sons, Yaropolk, Oleg, and 
Viadinir. The first received Kiev, the 
second the country of the Dreyvlians, and 
the third Novgorod. The brothers 
,qnarreled and went to war, Oleg was slain 
jaud Viadimir fled. Yaropolk gained pos- 
session of the whole country, but Vladi- 
mir gathered the Rus tribes to his stand- 
ard, returned against his brother, put him 
| to death, and secured the Empire for him- 
self. He then conquered Red Russia, 
Lithuania, and Livonia. He beeame a 
Christian, married the sister of the Greek 
Emperor, and received the title of the 
Great. Under his influenee and example 
Rtnssia turned from paganism to Christian- 
ity. Churches rose on every hand; schools 
were founded, and new cities gave token 

that the night of barbarism was lifting 

from the great power of the North. 

Vladimir left twelve sons to contend for 

the crown, On his death civil war broke out 

among them, and seyeral of the claimants 

were slain, At length Sviatopolk, son of 
Yaropolk, himself an adopted son of Vladi- 
mir, hewed his way to the throne over the 
hodies of three of his foster brothers. Yaro- 
shiy, one of the surviving sons of the late 
Emperor, allied himself with Henry If. of 
The 
struggle continued until 1019, when a decisive 
battle was fought, in which Sviatopolk was 
signally defeated. He fled from the field and 
died on his way to Poland. After this crisis 
the Empire was divided between Yaroslav 
and Metisliy, bat the latter presently died, 
and the former heeame sole ruler of Russia. 

To this epoch helong the beginnings of art 


and devoted himself to war. 


= whose country he was passing. 


soon 


Germany and returned to the contest. 
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aud learning in the Northern Empire. The 
works of the Greeks began to be translated 
into Slavic. Learned institutions were founded 
in various cities, and scholars were patronized 
and honored. The Russian customs and usayes 
were compiled into a code of Jaws, and am- 
icable relations were established with foreign 
states. Three of the daughters of Yaroslav 
were taken in marriage by the kings of Nor- 
way, Hungary, and Franece—a clear recogni- 
tion of the rank of the new Russian Empire 
among the kingdoms of the earth. 

In the year 1051 Yaroslav established 
the succession on his son Izaslav, but por- 
tions of the Empire were to go to the three 
brothers of the heir expectant. They were 
to acknowledge the eldest as their sovercign. 
In the same year the Emperor died, and 
the four brothers took the inheritance. 
The result was that the unity of the Empire 
was broken. Each of the rulers became 
independent; the feudal principle came in, 
and Russia reduced to a confedera- 
tion. Thus weakened, the frontiers were J 
successfully assailed by the Poles, Lithuan- 
jans, Danes, and Teutonic barons. Such 
was the condition of affairs when Europe 
forgot her own turmoils and sorrows in a 
common animosity against the Infidels of 
the East. 

In close ethnic affinity with the Rus- 
sians were the primitive Slavic tribes of 
Potanp. Of these peoples the most nu- 
merous and powerful were the Polans, who 
ultimately gave a name to the amalgamated 
race. The mythical hero of this branch of 
European population was Prince Lech, 
brother to Rus and Czech, so that tradi- 
tion as well as history associates the Poles 
and the Russians. Another fabulous leader 
was Krakus, the reputed founder of Cracow. 
The first historical ruler of Poland was Ziem- 
owit, who was elected king in 860, 

But the annals of the first century of 
Poland are very obscure, and it is not until 
962 that we reach the solid ground of authen- 
tieity with the accession of Miecislas I. This 
prince took in marriage a Bohemian princess, 
by whom he was induced to heecome a Chris- 
tian and to urge upon his people the aban- 


was 


donment of paganism. In eonimmon with so 


many other rulers of his times he adopted the 


Oo 


fatal policy of dividing his kingdom among 
Civil wars and turmoils ensued until 
what time Boleslas, the eldest of the cluim- 


his sons. 


ants, subdued his brothers and regained the 
soverciznty of all Poland. We received the 
the Braye, and vindicated his 
title hy successful wars beyond the Oder, the 
Dneister, and the Carpathian mountains. Tis 
night to reign was acknowledged by the Em- 
peror Otho ITL., but ata later date he en- 
gaged in war with Otho's successor, Tenry UH. 
afterwards he was culled into Russia as arbi- 
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ter between Novgorod and WKiey. In the 
civil administration he was still more success. 
ful than in war. He encouraged the indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises of the king- 
dom and promoted the cause of learning. He 
held his turbulent subjects with a strong hand 
and administered justice with impartiality. 
Te assumed the state ofa king, and had him- 
self crowned by the Christian hishops. On 
his death, in the year 1025, the Poheh crown 
descended peaceably to his son Miecislas IL, 
whose brief reiyn was followed hy the regency 
of tis widow Rixa; for the Prinee Casimir, 
her son, was not yet old enough to assume 
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the duties of the vovermmment. The regeney 
went hadly, but when Casimir arrived at the 
reval age he took upon himself the crown and 
gained the sobriquet of the Restorer. 

Tn the year 1058 the Polish king died, and 
was succeeded iy his son DBoleskas H., who 
atter 
I a war 
with the Bohemians, over whom he vained a 
decisive victory. 


reiened for twenty-three years, Soon 


his accession he became involved 


Atterwards he was sum- 
moned into Lungary te decide a dispute rela- 
tive to the crown of that country, and a like 
mission to Kiev was successfully accomplished. 


Ruturning from that city he accuired in his 
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own governinent the reputation of a tyrant. 
At last he filled the cup of public indignation 
by slaving St. Stanislas, bishop of Craeow, 
who had reprimanded him for some of his acts, 
Tle was driven from the throne, and in 1081 
died in exile. His half-imbecile brother, La- 
dislas Herman, succeeded to the crown of 
Poland, wore it fora season, and then abdi- 
cated to accept the less dangerous distinction 
of a dukedom.—Such was the condition of 
Polish affairs when Urban II., pursuing the 
poliey of Gregory the Great, summoned the 
council of Clermont and exhorted all Christen- 
dom to lift the Cross against the Crescent. 
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Book Fifteenth. 


THE CRUSADES. 


CHAT GE Re kN Cob UPRISING OF EUROPE, 


HAT great movement of 
medieval society known 
the CrusapEs 
the first European event. 
That is, the agitation in- 
volved all Europe, territo- 
rially, socially, religiously, 
Hitherto the various enterprises 


as Was 


politically. 
which had filled the annais of the West since 
the subversion of the Roman Empire had 
They had been 


tacked the general character. 
loeal—peculiar to some particular state or na- 
tion, At last the time arrived when every 
people west of the Bosphorus was moved by a 
common sentiment, impelled to action by a 
common motive. As far as the Cross was 
adored, as far as the Crescent was hated, so 
far was the proclamation heeded which called 
all christendom to unsheath the avenging sword 
against the hnfidels. 

Not only were the Crusades a European 
event—the first of modern times—but they 
were the first national event in the 
staies of the West. The condition of Hurope 
during the Feudal Ascendency has already 
Continental unity had been 
National 


several 


been delineated. 
a delusive dream of Charlemagne. 


unity was a vision, a hope, rather than a re- 
ality. Europe parted into kingdoms; king- 
dome, into dukedoms; dukedoms, into counties; 
counties, into petty fiefs. The dissolution was 
universal. Common interests ceased. Any 
thing that might properly be defined as na- 
unpossihle. The 
break-up was to the very bottom of the social 
fabric. 

Even in the darkest ave of the world there 
is something in the nature of man which re- 
vives, expands, develops. 


tional or European was 


the 
Hu- 


manity made sufficient’ progress to demand a 


So it was in 
time of the feudal dissolution of society. 
common interest. Only the cause, the oeea- 
sion, was wanting to call together the diseor- 
dant and belligerent elements and unite them 
in a universal enterprise. 

An outrave—a series of outrages—done to 
the religious sentiment of Hurope furnished 
the oppertanity and motive of action. Mu- 
tual hatred had lone existed between the 
Christians and the Mohammedans. The lat- 
ter aforetime had done incalculable damage 
to the prospects of the Cross. AT that the 
missionaries and evangelists bad aecomplished 
in Arabia, Abyssinia, Eeypt., and Northern 
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Africa, had been eradicated hy the tollowers 
of the Prophet. The triumphant Crescent 
was carried into Spain, and the Christian 
kingdom of the Visigoths went down betore it. 
The system of Christianity seemed on the 
verve of extinction, Only Mute) aud his 
line of hbattle-axes stood between the tottering 
Cross and apparent doom. 

When at last the tide rolled back and the 
Pyrenees heeame the Thus fur to Islam, a 
deep-seated resentment took possession of the 
mind of Barbarian Europe. An instinet of 
revenge postponed lay deep in the sea-bed of 
European purpose. The West said m_ her 
heart, ‘‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
When with the coming of the cleventh cen- 
tury the prophetic Dies Ire went by, and the 
Christians came to see that the drama of the 
world was not yet ended, the recollection of 
the old feud with the Mohammedans eame 
back with redoubled violence. Europe—she 
that trembled undcr the shadow of impending 
fate—found time and oeeasion to gratify her 
passions and animosities as of old. 

All ages and peoples have had their scape- 
goats. The meanness and barbaric gloom of 
human nature have always found something 
which they might rend and tear with popular 
approval. The eleventh century discovered 
its common enemy in the Infidel Turk. In 
him were concentrated all the objective condi- 
tions of hatred. To destroy him and eradi- 
eate his stock from the earth was the one work 
worthy of the praise of man and the favor of 
heaven. 

The thoughtful reader of the preceding 
pages will already have diseovered the antece- 
dent conditions or causes of the Crusades, The 
most general of these was the long-suspended 
reiction of Christian Enrope against Moham- 
medan Asia. In the eighth century Islam 
struck the West a staggering blow. As a re- 
sult of the conquests of Tarie and Abdalrah- 
inal, Spain was severed trom her natural affini- 
ties and brought into relations with the Asiatic 
states. The Spanish Crescent continued for 
centuries a flaunting menace to the followers 
of Christ. The movement of the Mohammed- 
aus westward through Afiiex and northward 
into) Europe in the cighth century was 
answered by the counter-smovement of the 
Christians eastward through Europe and into 
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Asta in the cleyenth. The sword of the liy- 
ing Crodirey was crossed with that of the dead 
Panic: 

The more immediate and speeifie eauses of 
the uprising of the Christians against the Infi- 
dels were to be found in the condition of af- 
fairs in the Holy Land. About the year 1050 
the great sultan Togrul Beg, grandson of that 
Seljuk who gave his name to one division of 
the Turkish race, came out of the Northeast, 
overran Khorassan and other provinces of Per- 
sia, and in 1055 took possession of Bhagdad. 
llis apparition, however, was that of a revo- 
Jutionist rather than a conqueror. Tle and his 
followers were already disciples of Islam, and 
on assuming authority in the Eastern Caliph- 
ate he took the usual title of Conmander of 
the Faithful. In 1063 he died and was sue- 
ceeded by his equally famous nephew Alp Ars- 
Jan, or the Valiant Lion. Ife eontinued the 
warlike policy of his predecessor, drove baek 
the Byzantine Greeks, and captured the Em- 
peror, Romanus Diogenes, He carried his 
victorious arms from Antioeh to the Black 
Sea, and then turning about planned an ex- 
pedition against Turkestan, the native seat of 
his race. Waving erossed the Oxus and taken 
the first fortress in his route, he was assassin- 
ated by the governor of the town. The sul- 
tanate passed to his son Malek Shah, who 
transterred the capital of the East to Ispa- 
han. Renewing the unfinished enterprise of 
his futher and grandfather, he extended the 
Seljukian dominion from the borders of China 
to the Bosphorus. 

In the course of these triumphant cam- 
paigns of the Seljuks they eame upon Pales- 
tine. This province was at the time an ap- 
panage of the Caliphate of Cairo, now under 
the rule of those wild-mannered Afriean Fat- 
imites, suecessors of Abu Obsidallah. About 
the vear 1076 Jerusalem was taken by the 
Turks, and the Fatimite governors were 
obliged to retire into Egypt. The Holy City 
fell under the dominion of the viceroys of 
Malek Shah, who instituted a high revel of 
violence and outrage against both Christians 
and Arabs. 

For many years the fanatic religious senti- 
ment of the West had preseribed a pilgrim- 
age to some holv plaee as the hest balm for 
an inflamed conscience. The morbid soul of 
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the Western Frank saw in the sandal-shoon 
and seallop-shell of the pilgrim the emblems 
and passport of a better lite. He who had 
sinned, he who had eonsumed his youth in 
lawlessness and passion, he who had in his 
manhood done some bloody deed for which 
he was haunted by speeters, he who had for- 
gotten the ties of kindred and stopped his 
ears to the entreaties of the weak, iust ere 
the twilight faded into darkness find peace 
and reeonciliation by throwing off the insig- 
nia of human power and folly and going bare- 
foot to the holy places of the East. And 
what other spot so sacred, so meritorious, as 
the seene of the erucifixion and burial of 
Christ ? 

Pilcrimages abounded. The paths of Asia 
Minor were thronged with those who made their 
way to and from the Holy Sepuleher. Around 
that Tomb of tombs knelt the devout believers 
from every state of ehristendom. Jerusalem 
was the Meeca of Europe. What, therefore, 
was the horror of the followers of Christ when 
the news was borne abroad that the Seljuk 
dogs, who had supplanted the Fatimites in the 
Holy City, were spurning and spitting upon 
the lowly at the very tomb of their Lord ?— 
Such was the eondition of affairs in Palestine 
as the eleventh gloomy eentury of our era 
drew to its dreary elose. 

Great was ihe terror inspired in the Byzan- 
tine emperors by the conquests of the Turks. 
Alp Arslan bad waved his defiant banners 
almost in sight of Constantinople. The de- 
generate suceessors of the Czesars quaked in 
their eapital. In their agitation they looked 
abroad for help. Could they induce the bar- 
barous West to eome to their rescue? Would 
the successor of St. Peter heed their ery? Per- 
haps if the Pope were allured with the pros- 
peet of gaining an unquestioned recognition 
as the head of christendom—even of Eastern 
ehristendom—he would eall the Italians, the 
Franks, the Germans, to the defense of the 
eapital of the East. Sueh were the sentiments 
which moved the Greek Emperor to send an 
embassy to Gregory VII, and to implore that 
ambitious potentate to rally the armies of Eu- 
rope against the Infidels. 

Meanwhile the pious monk of Savona, Peter 
of Picardy, came home from Palestine, recit- 
ing with fervid and pathetic eloquence the 
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story of the intolerable outrages to which the 
The him- 
self had received brutal insult» at the hands 
of the savage Turks. Into his cars the yener- 
able patriarch of Jerusalem had poured a tale 
of horror, Christ was put to shame. THis 
name was blasphemed. Wis lowly children 
were beaten, mocked, trampled under foot by 
the base and bloody-minded followers of the 
false Prophet. Under this recital Europe be- 
gan to quake with the premonitory shudder 
of the great upheaval. In this eondition of 
aflairs the Greek Emperor saw the prospeet of 
rescue and support. Urban IL saw the way 
open by which he was to eonfound his enemies 
and carry forward the ambitious plans of his 
great predecessor. The secular rulers of Europe 
saw an opportunity to recover from the fendal 
harons the Jost prerogatives of royalty. The 
priests and bishops saw the promotion and 
glory of the Church; and the ignorant zealot 
saw in the gore of the Moslems smeared on 
sword-hlade and Crozs the element of puritica- 
tion and peaee. ; 
The council of Piaeenza, held in the sum- 
mer of 1095, was quickly follawed by that of 
Clermont. Meanwhile Peter the Hermit had 
gone from town to town, from ehureh to 
church, preaching the holy war. France took 
fire. The feudal settlements were all ablaze. 
Lord, retainer, and peasant all caught the 
spirit of the inflammatory appeal. 
followed at the Hermit’s heels. They howed 
down and kissed the hem of his garment. 
They plueked hairs as precious mementos 
from the mane of his mule! His tame spread 
throughout the continent, and even in insular 
England the harons of William Rufus shared 
the excitement of their friends in Normandy. 
When the time eame for the great couneil 
convened by the Pope, Clermont was like a 
vast camp. Three hundred bishops were pres- 
ent. Thousands of priests flocked to the as- 
sembly. Multitudes cathered from all the sur- 
rounding states. Pope Urban braved the eold 
and fatigue of a jonrney across the Alps, and 
eame in person to preside over the council. 
Princes, preiates, and ambassadors thronged to 
the scene, and caught the common spirit. The 
messages from Alexius, Emperor of the East, 
were read to the multitude. The Pope was 
warned of the peril to Constantinople, and of 


Christian pilgrims were subjected. 


Crowds 
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the inealeulable loss to Christendom if that 
eity should fall into the hands of the Turks, 
The secular princes were exbertud to rise for 
the xake of the Cross, for the sake of the rich 
rewards which the Emperor was able to bestow, 
and for the sake of Greck women whose charms 
would be freely yiclled to those who became 
their champions against the infidel dogs of Asia. 

On the tenth day of the council the meet- 
ing was held in the great square of Clermont. 
The Pope, aecompanied by the eardinals and 
Peter the Hermit, ascended a throne and made 
a pathetic address to the people. His Holi- 
ness said: 

“Christian warriors, rejoice! for you who 
without eeasing seck vain pretext for war have 
to-day found true ones. You are not now called 
to avenge the injuries of men, but injuries of- 
fered to Crod. It is not now a town or castle 
that will reward your valor, but the wealth of 
Asia, and a land flowing with milk and honey. 
If you triumph over your foes the kingdoms 
of the East will be your heritage. If you are 
conquered you will have the glory of dymg 
where Christ died. This is the time to prove 
that yon are animated by a true courage, and 
to expiate so many violences committed in the 
bosom of peace. When Christ summons you 
to his defense let no base affections detain you 
at home. Listen to nothing but the groans 
of Jerusalem, and remember that the Lord has 
said, ‘He that will not take up his cross and 
follow me, is nnworthy of me.’ Gird your 
swords to your thighs, ye men of might. It 
is Our part to pray, yours to do battle; owrs— 
with Moses—to hold up unwearied hands, yours 
to stretch forth the sword against the children 
of Aimalek.” 

Then it was that the surging mass arose in 
their enthusiastic rage, and the loud ery of 
Diew le Veut! Diew le Veut! resounded like the 
voice of many waters. ‘God indeed wills it,” 
responded the Pope. ‘*Go forth, brave war- 
riors of the Cross, and Jet ‘God wills it’ he 
your watchword and battle-ery in the holy 
war.” Such was the tumultnous scene in which 
the Crusades were first formally proclaimed. 

As soon as the loud ery of Dieu le Veut was 
hushed at a gesture from the Pope, one of the 
cardinals arose and pronounced a form of con- 
fession for all those who would enlist in the 
holy enterprixe. Therenpon, Adhemar, bishop 
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ot Puy, came forward and received from the 
hands of Urban one of the red crosses which 
had been consecrated for the occasion. Knights 
and barons crowded around the seat of his 
Hloliness to receive the sacred badge and to 
tuke the outh of loyalty to Christ. The cross 
of red cloth was then stitched upon the right 
shoulder of the mantle, and the wearer hecame 
a soldier of the Cross—a Crusader) 

As soon as the council of Clermont was 
dissulved those who had participated in its 
proceedings dispersed to their several provinces 
to rouse the people and to prepare for the 
advance on Palestine. Everywhere they were 
received with applause and enthusiasm. Ur- 
ban Td. ivaversed France, and the people gath- 
ered from far and wide to hear the story of 
the sorrows of Jerusalem. Already France 
resounded with the din of preparation. Men 
of every rank assumed the cross and demanded 
to be led against the defilers of the Holy 
Sepulcher. The more ignorant classes were 
profonudly agitated. The peasants surged to 
and tro and could scarcely be restrained from 
setting out in the dead of winter. Many of 
the nobles felt the spell and eagerly prepared 
for an expedition to the East. In order to 
secure the means of raising and equipping 
forces they borrowed money and mortgaged 
their estates. Men were thus enlisted and 
furnished, and by the beginning of 1096 a 
large army was gathered for the holy war. 

From Scandinavia to the Mediterranean the 
Crusade was preached with a fiery zeal that 
kindled a flame in every village. In accord- 
ance with a eanon of the Council of Clermont 
the taking of the cross was to be accepted in 
lien of all the penances due to the church. 
The license thus granted was in the nature of 
a plenary indulgence and became one of the 
most powerful incitements to the cause. The 
peasant mind of Europe, long galled by eccle- 
siastical restraint, fired with the prospect of 
liberation, and the nobles were not proof 
avainst the same seductive motive. The bits 
were suddenly taken out of the mouth of 
Rapine, and the old pirate came up serenely 
with the red eross on his shoulder, All the 
warlike lusts of the age were set at liberty 
under the sanction of religion and retributive 


1The word erusade is derived from the French 
croisade, *‘a holy war,” from croir, a ‘ cross.” 
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justice. The extravagant imaginations of — the opulent East, and to win 4 iom the 
traders and pilgrims painted in glowing colors , infidel Asiaties seemed to be the natural ree 
the exhaustless treasures and rich provinees of — ward of all who would assume the eros, 
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The clergy were in the heyday of fanatical | thentie reeords were kept, every thing was left 


glory. 


the magieal seepter of Chiist. 


All the world swayed to and fre under 
The monks 
found 2 good excuse to leave thei clotsters 
and share the activities of life. 
They beheld all the offices of religion suddenly 
elevated to a new respect and dignity. They 
saw themstlyes become the leaders of society, 


m common 


looked te as the arbiters of the eommon fite. 

To no class cid the crusade promise a fairer 
prospect than to the toil-burdened peasantry. 
To them it was an exeape from bondage and 
oppression. ‘Fhose who were in debt gladly 
threw off the burden by assuming the eross, 
The creditor might no longer menace or dis- 
turb those become the soldiers of 
Christ. Offenders and eriminels also found 
the day auspicious. No prison wall might any 
longer restrain him who took the sword against 
the Infidel. Over the thief and the murderer 
on whose right shoulders appeared the saered 
emblem of the holy war the church threw the 
wels of her proteetion. 


who had 


All manner of crime 
was to be washed white in the blood of the 
sacrilegious Turks. 

In the midst of the exeitement of these 
seenes the Italian merchants began to build 
up a profitable commerce. It was necessary 
that Europe should be furnished the means 
of arming herself for the fray, and of supply- 
ing her armies with provistons for the war. 
Perhaps, of all the classes of society, the 
traders gained the most solid and permanent 
advantages from the great commotion. They 
beeame the factors and earriers of the time, 
and im many instances furnished the money 
with which the lords and armed 
themselves and their retainers. From the very 
first a certain 
the merchants 


vassals 


advantage was thus gained by 
and townspeople over the own- 
and country folk, who hecame 
indebted to them for the means of joing the 


ers of estates 


army of Crusaders, 

The aetual number of those who from the 
various ranks of society sprang up as if by 
a common impulse, took on the eross, and ral- 
lied at the call of Peter and his fellow apos- 
tles, enn never he authentieally aseertained. 
Certain it is that all Kurope seemed to rise as 
if by a common impulse. By one of the an- 
eient chroniclers the estimate is placed at six 
millions of persons. In an age when no au- 


to conjecture, but it is probable that atter 
making due allowances for various delays and 
for the influence of returning reason, and for 
the thousand aceidental causes which would 
operate to reduce the host, the number was 
not much short of that given above. For 
awhile it appeared that all Europe would be 
depopulated. 

The castern frontiers of France became the 
There Peter the 
Uermit, as the ehief promoter of the enter- 
prise, assumed the Jeadership of the host. 
Without adequate preparation, without suit- 
able arms, without any appreeiation of the 
dangers and difheulties to be eneountered, the 
yast and tumultuous throng swept out of 
France and into Germany. The great sea of 
angry and cxeited humanity overflowed the 
ordinary routes of travel, and spread devasta- 
tion on every hand. The means of subsistence 
were quickly exhausted, and the multitudes 
began to prey on the countries through which 
they traversed. They swept on through the 
German territories like an army of devouring 
locusts, until through sheer waste of resourees 
they were obliged to divide into smaller masses. 

One band numbering about twenty thou- 
sand, eommanded hy Walter the Penniless, of 
Bureundy, pressed forward through Hungary 
and Bulgaria in the direction of Constantinople. 
It 
were only elght horsemen in the whole num- 
ber. The rest of the wretched mob proceeded 
on foot, generally marehing without shoes and 
hundreds falling by the wayside through ex- 
posure, disease, and famine. Nothing but the 
toleranee and friendly disposition of Carloman, 
king of the Hungarians, saved the miserable 
vanguard from entire destruetion. In Bul- 
varia, however, the Heutenant of the Eastern 
Emperor looked with less favor upon the law- 
less horde that hail heen precipitated into his 
kingdom. The Crusaders were quickly cut off 
from supplies and were obliged to have re- 
course to violence, but they now found them- 
selves opposed by a race as savage as them- 
selves. 

The Bulgarians took up arms to defend 
their country from destruction. The traek of 
Walter and his army was marked with blood 
and fire. The Crusaders were cut off day by 


scene of the gathering. 


ix said of this adyaneed host that there 
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day uati] at the contines of the country only 
Walter and a few followers remained to make 
their way through the forests to Constantinople. 
Meanwhile the second division of the host, 
numbering about forty theusand men, women, 
and children, under the command of Peter the 
Hermit himself, pressed on in the same «irec- 
tion taken by Walter. Their mareh was pro- 
moted through Hungary by the favor of king 
and people. The wants of the vast multitude 
were supplied, and friendly relations were | 
maintained, as far as the city of Zemlin. 
Here on the walls were displayed some of the 
spoils which had been taken two months pre- 
viously from Walter and his savazes. On sce- 
ing these tokens of their friends’ overthrow 
the Crusaders broke into ungovernable rage, 
and fell fariously upon the offending city. 
The ramparts were scaled, thousands of the 
people were butchered, and Zemlin suttered all 
the horrors of pillage and burning. 
These atrocious proceediuys aroused the 
anger even of King Carluman. He yuickly 
gathered an army, and marched against the 
despoilers of his city. At bis approach the 
Crusaders hastily withdrew from Zemlin, and 
made their escape by crossing the river Save. 
On the opposite hank, however, they were 
furiously attacked by the wild Bulgarians, who 
had gathered to dispute their pas: The 
savage people were driven hack by the des- 


wes 


perate Crusaders, who, thongh they thus forced 
a way before them, found solitude on every 
hand. The Bulvarians withdrew into their 
fastnesses or shut themselyes in fortified towns, 
from whieh they could not be dislodged. 
Peter and his followers were thus left to the | 
merey of the elements, and were reduced to 
the necessity of purchasing supplies from the 
Imperial officers who commanded the towers. 
The feeling between the invaders and the in- 
habitants beeame more and more hostile until 
the people of Hissa, who had been inaltreated 
by the Crusaders, salhed forth and massacred 
the rear-guard. Hereupon the whole army— 
if such a name may be applied to an unor- 
ganized host—turned about and assailed the 
city, thinking to renew at Hissa the havoe and 
spoliation of Zemlin, but the citizens detended 
The assailants 


themselyes with great bravery. 
were driven back from the walls and were pur- 


sued in a general rout and slaughter, in which 
4) 
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it Was estimated that ten thou Tes 
were butchered. Their camp us taken 
plundered by the Lissans, and the wren 
halfsturved fugitives pressed on in the 
tion of Constantinople. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Alexius bes an 
exert his influcnee to save the remnant of’ th. 
Crusaders from destruction. uA few of the vun- 
guard under the leadership of Walter the 
Penniless had already reached the Eastern 
capital. 


Those who survived of Peter's divis- 
ion were now reecived in the city, and their 
wants were supplied from the Luperial store- 
houses. Sueh was the desperate character, 
however, of the abandoned and licentious rub- 
ble that nothing could restrain them from out- 
raging and plundering their protectors. Their 
presence in the city heeame intolerable, and 
the Emperor gladly acceded to their request 
to be transported into Asia. The ragued and 
desperate fanatics were accordingly taken on 
ship-board and earried across the Bosphorus 
into Asia Minor; but no svoner were they out 
of sight of the capital than they Jet loose all 
their fury upon the unofending subjects of 
Alexius, Not Peter himself could prevent the 
Wholesale robbery of the distriets through 
which the Crusaders were passing. After striy- 
ing in vain to preserve order and moderation 
in the fauatic herd of his followers he aban- 
doned them to their own will, and returned to 
Constantinople. 

But Walter the Penniless had all the spirit 
of the turbulent host. When they demanded 
to be led against the Intidels, he willingly as- 
sumed the responsibility of leadership. At 
this juncture the Crusaders were greatly ex- 
cited hy the report that the city of Nice, cap- 
ital of the province of Roum, had fallen into 
the hands of the Christians. Hoping to share 
the spoils of this important conquest, the mul- 
titude rushed blindly into the hostile country, 
and reached the plain ef Nice. Here, how- 
ever, they received no welcome from Christian 
On 
the contrary they were surrounded by an im- 
mense army of Turkish cavalry. The Crusaders 
were now fully gratified with the sight of the 
Infidels, Walter and his tollowers fought with 
desperate courage until they were all, with the 


allies or signal from Christian banners, 


exception of about three thousand, hewed down 


with the cimeters of the Turks. Those who 


Pye CNV EES HITS TOTO Ss 


survived escaped inte the Byaintine forest, and 
The 
trinmphant Turks gathered inte a huge mound 
the hones of the dead quen of the West, and 
lett the monument, Hike Tamerlane’s pyramid 
of skulls, a warning to other fanatical hosts to 


made their way back te Coustiumtineple. 


beware of A~ia Minar. 

Thus did the tiret two divisions of the cru- 
A third rab- 
AU certain 


sading host sink into the earth. 
hle soon followed from Germany. 
monk named Godesehal, envious of the tame 
ot’ Peter and Walter, preached the holy war 
through his native distriets, and about titteen 
thousand villagers and peasants flueked to his 
standard. Following the same route which 
had been taken by the preceding divisions, 
Godesehal led his followers into Hungary. 
Carloman, however, had now wearied of east- 
ine his pearls before swine, and gave to the 
German fanaties an inhospitable reeeption, 
He adopted the policy of despatching them 
with all haste through his kingdom. But 
the lawless multitude was not to be appeased 
The 


former scenes of plundering and outrage were 


with any thing but violence and rapine. 


renewed until the Hungarians rose in arms, 
aul the king permitted them to do as they 
would with the invaders. He even went fur- 
ther, and did an act of perfidy in order to 
free the land from the presence of the hate- 
ful horde. When the Germans had gathered 
before the walls of Belgrade, he induced them 
with fair promixes to lay down their arme, hut 
no sooner had they done so than the inhabi- 
tants were let loose upon them, and they were 
massacred almost to a man. 

In the mean time, the fourth and last divis- 
ion of the host gathered on the eastern con- 
fines of Germany. Perhaps no other such exe- 
erable mass of vile humanity was seen before or 
since in the world. France sent her thieves; 
the Rhine provinces, their offscouring; the 
British Islands, their outlaws; and all the 
West, her pads and murderers. This delight- 
ful army of European refuse heaped up to 
the number of more than two hundred thou- 


xand. A few ignorant nobles with their band= 


of retainers were merged in the common mas= 
but when it eame to the election of leaders, 
the choice fell on a quat and a qonse! These 
ridiculons creatures were actually set forward 
us the divinely constituted agents by which the 
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host was te be ded te vietory over tue intidel 
Turks of Asia! 

The result was as revolting as the beginning 
The superstitious horde tell 
upon the Jewish eolouist= in the cities of the 


was abominable. 


Rhine and the Moselle, and began to rob and 
The victimes of the atrocity had, 
under the protection of the barons of the 
towns, become prosperous and wealthy. This 
circumstance whetted the appetite of the vile 
rabble, who pretended to see in the Jews only 
the enemies of Christ. They proposed to be- 
gi the holy war by exterminating the foes of 


murder, 


(od in Europe betvre proceeding against those 
in Asia. The blood of the unoffending Isra- 
elites flowed in torrent=, and their homes were 
In spite of the pro- 
texts of the Romish Church, under whose call 
the Crusade had been begun, the Jews were 
massacred by thousands, aud other thousands, 


ravaged and destroyed, 


in order to save themselves trom a worse fate 
under the brutal swords of their persecutors, 
threw themselves into the flames or rivers. 
When the ruffian host eould find no further 
material for slaughter, the march was resumed 
from the Rhine to the Danube. The whole 
route was a scene of barbarous lust and lieen- 
Nothing which native depravity 
could suggest or sensual fanaticism entoree 
wax omitted to complete the horrors of the 
The day of judgment, however, at 
last arrived. On the thither side of the Dan- 
ube a Hungarian army was drawn up to dis- 
pute the progress of the invaders, It wa- 
now their turn to feel the edge of a merei- 
The Hungarian leaders proved 
to be more than a mateh for General Goat 
and General Goose, The immense rabble was 
hemmed in and beaten back against the river. 
The tide of the Danube was red with the blood 
of robhers. The bodies of the slain floated like 
drift-wood, or choked the channel with a hor- 
rid mass of putrefaction. Very few escaped 
the venveance of the Hungarians and the 
engulfing river. It was perhaps the vastest 
and most salutary execution of criminals ever 
Witnessed within the limits ef Europe. Thus 
perished the fourth and last of those fanatic 
multitudes that arose at the call of Peter the 
Hermit. Already more than a quarter of a 
million of human beings had been swallowed 
from sight betore a regular army could be 


tioushess, 


advanee. 


less sword. 
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eyuipped and started in the wake of the pope 
ular tumult. Not oa Christian soldier hid 
thus far penetrated beyond the plain of Nice. 
Walter the Penniless was dead. ‘Phe fame 
of Peter was at a discount, but the fever of 
Europe was in no wise cooled. It still re- 
mained for her soldiery to undertake by reg- 
ular expeditions what her peasants and monks, 
her goose and her goat, had failed to accom- 
plish. 

In the mean time the seeular princes of the 
West, who had attended the Council of Cler- 
mont and assumed the eross, were busily en- 
gaged in preparing for the holy war. Aimonz 
those who were destined to distinguish them- 
selves as crusaders, should be mentioned, first 
of all, Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorraine. 
His reputation for piety, learniny, and eouraze 
was equal to that of the best prince of his ave. 
Tn his father’s house Peter the Hermit had 
lived before he heeame a monk. From his 
mother, who had in her veins the blood of 
the Carlovingians, Godtrey inherited his duke- 
alom. Tn early life he teok up arms for the 
Emperor Henry IV. in his war with Iilde- 
brand, and won high distinction as a soldier. 
In the bloody battle which was fought on the 
banks of the Elster he had struck down with 
his own hand that Rodolph of Suabia whom 
the Pope had invested with the crown of Ger- 
many. Afterwards, during the siexe of Rome, 
when the papal banner trailed and Gregory 
fled for refuge into the eastle of St. Angelo, 
it was Godfrey who, first of all the imperial 
‘captains, broke over the ramparts and opened 
the gates of the eity. With the subsequent 
triumph of the Pope, however, the duke’s con- 
sclenee began to upbraid him for the wicked 
part he had taken against the Head of the 
ehureh. Living in bis duchy, surrounded 
with wealth and enjoying a good name, he 
none the less suffered all the pangs of remorse. 
How else should he atone for the great sins 
of his rash youth except by taking the eross 
and viving his life, if neeessary, in recovering 
the Holy Land from the Infidels? 

With no half-hearted purpose did Duke 
Godirey become a Crusader. No sacrifices 
were spared to secure the desired end. He 
sold or mortgaged all of his castles and estates. 
He alienated his cities and principalities and 


gave up his duchy. He Jaid all on the altar 
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if by any means he might regain the fiver ot 
heaven, which he had forfeited by evens war 
on the view of Christ. With the money pro- 
cured by the sale of bis vast domains he rtised 
and equipped a magnificent army. Ten thou- 
sand knights, the flower of European chivalry, 
rallicd around his banner, while a foree of 
eighty thousand foot made np the body of his 
Ifis principal officers were his two 
brothers, Eustace and Baldwin, the former 
count of Bouillon; his kinsman Baldwin du 
Bourse, and several other noblemen Jess cou- 
splcuous by their rank and reputation. 

In the south of Franee the men of war 
were rallied to the cross by Raymond, count 
of Toulouse. 


forces. 


He too was a soldier by profes- 
sion, He had tought against the Saracens in 
Spain, He had distinguished himself at the 
vight hand of the Cid. He had wedded the 
daughter of King Alphonse, and was known 
as one of the most valiant captains of his 
times. It was his saying that he had spent 
his youth fighting the followers of the thlse 
Prophet in Europe, and would spend his old 
Already 


awed, his white locks made a conspicuous sign 


age in warring with them in Asia. 


around which soon was cathered out of Prov- 
ence and Gaseony an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men. His principal officer was the Bishop 
of Puy, who, after the Couneil of Clermont 
was made legate of the Pope, and now became 
a soldier of the cross militant against the 
Infidels. 

While the Crusaders of Lorraine and Prov- 
ence were thus marshaled by Godfrey and 
Raymond, Hugh, of Vermandois, brother of 
King Philip of Franee, and Robert, Count of 
Flanders, sounded the call in their rexpective 
provinees and armed their 
Stephen, Count of Blois, and Rohert, Count 
of Paris, also rallied their kniehts and retain- 
ers and made ready for the march into Asia. 
It was at this time that the erusading fervor 
kindled al] Normandy into a glow. The court 
of Rouen furnished two callant leaders. These 
were Robert Short Hose, son of William the 
Conqueror, and Edear Atheling, heir of the 
Saxon line to the throne of Eneland. 

The characters and dispozitions ef beth 


several hosts. 


these princes have already been sketched in the 
preceding hook. Such was the improvidence 


of Robert. and -o frequently was he made the 


74 CE SAE TSO eee NG TON WR ETD) 
victim of the wiles aud cupidity of the hane- 
erson of his court, that le was 7 
reduced to as Rhea 


had in him all the elements of a eenuine Cru- 
ny lines  sader—lyray 


fori is poverty. Te 


rash, fanatical, impecunious, ex- 
¢luded by his younger brother from the throne 
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of England, beset by usnrers who demanded 
their interest and women who wanted presents 
dd yirtue—he was 


in exchange for their alley 


precisely the sort of a personage who, without 
inducement to remain at home, might gladly 
embark in the respectable cuterprise of hunting 
Tatidels, 
mutually profitable bargain by which Count 
Robert for the sum of’ ten thousand marks sold 
out his duchy of Normandy to his brother 
William Rufus of England. 

As to Edgar Atheling, though of a differ- 
eut character, and already past the fortieth mile- 
stune of life, he too found many and potent 
reasons for joining in the holy war. Pro- 
scribed from England, and robbed of even the 


Sueh were the antecedents of that 


Acusiana Yo 


WILE UPRISING OF ECROLE, 


OT 


out with an 
army of Anglo- and Scoto-Saxons to eject Don- 
ald Bane Whieh he had 
usurped, Betore departing however, he prom- 
iscd his friend, Count Robert, toe join him in 


conduct of his own affairs, <4 


from the throne 


the East as svon as the Scottish pretender 
should have been hurled trom power. 
Meanwhile, the Short Hose set up his white 
banner, and at the signal multitudes of Nor- 
tian Knights flocked to join their fortunes 
with those of a leader so well renowned for 
generosity and courage. Stephen, Karl of 
Albermarle, Edward Perey, Aubrey de Vere, 
Joseelyn de Courtenay, Conan de Montacute, 
and Girard de Gourney were the principal 
Anglo-Norman barons who set out with Connt 
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prospect of the crown worn by his Anglo- | 


Saxon fathers, he had for many years found 
his chief delight in the companionship of 
dogs and the solace of philosophy. Neither 
the one nor the other, however, had sutticed 
to quiet his ambition, and when the prevail- 
ing enthusiasm reached Rouen, especially when 
his friend Robert Short Hose caught the eon- 
tagion, Edear also fired with the crusading 
fever, and put the red erozs on his shoulder. 
At this juncture, however, it happened that 
a certain Donald Bane, an ainbitious Seot, had 
seized upon the throne of his country, which 
of hereditary right belonged to a son of Ed- 
ears sister. To resent his nephew on the Seot- 
tish throne, the Inelish VPrinee, acting with 
more energy than he had ever shown in the 


Robert to rescue the sepulcher of Christ from 
the Turks. 

Very unlike the peasant-rabble were these 
All the wealth 
and intellizence of Europe were now comiit- 
ted to the enterprise, and as fur as the igno- 
rance of the age would allow, due preparations 
were made to insure the success of the great 
All Europe went to prayers as 
In the matter 


magnificent bands of warriors. 


expedition, 
the knizhtly pageant departed. 
of armor the best skill of the times was em- 
ployed to pertect it. 
easque and bauberk of chain mail. 


Lach Crusader ware a 
The foot 
soldiers carried long shields, and = the knights 
wore circular bucklers. The weapons consisted 
of swords, lanees. poniards, axes, maces, bows 
and. cross-bows, slings, aud indeed every fash- 
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THE CRUSADI 
ion of instrument asd qissile peculiar 1. 
wartare or the Middle wes. Still there 
no true toresizht of the dithenltics to In us 
countered. The distance was totally nisaype 
The routes to the East were little 
The real obstacles to he overcome be- 


prehended. 
known. 
fore a delivered were cither 
unheard of or esteemed as trifles. The most 
intelligent knights bevan the extraordinary 
march as though it were a hunt or a holiday. 


blow could be 
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Many took their wives i 
Distiuenished harons 1 


buehehorms and blew at it 


the stemals of the chase. Seen ent 
on theie wrists, while hounds treat 
side of the lrorses. Syen vet the Crit is 


iwre— 


considered rather in the heht of a pilin. 
a demonstration in force avatnst the Infidels— 
than as a military expedition involving Touy 
miitches, stubborn sieges, and bleady battles. 


CHAR REC — Lib PiRSt Crus pr. 


HE pilgrim princes who 
were now about to di- 
rect the chivalry of Eu- 
rope against the Turks 
had sufficient prudence to 
consider the ditfeulty of 
subsistence. The coun- 
tries through which they were to pass were al- 
realy half exhausted by the ravages and 
excesses of the precursive multitudes. It was 
now agreed among the leaders to set out at 
different dates and by different routes. 
stantinople was to be the rendezvous. Tt was 
clear that if all the hosts mow under arms 
were to proceed in one body, the provinces 
through which they should pass wonkd be ut- 
terly consumed. Europe could survive only 
by distributing the stomachs of her defenders. 

The rabble vanguard of the soldiers of the 
Cross had not left a favorable impression on 
the minds of the Byzantine Greeks. The Em- 
peror Alexius found reason to repent of having 
called from the vasty deep the perturbed syir- 
its of the West. Now came the news to Con- 
stantinople that other vast armies, less say- 


Con- 


age, hut more severe, were on their way to 
the Eastern Capital. The Emperor began to 
see that he might as well have braved the 
warriors of Alp Arslan as to have evoked 
by his messages such an ieatinble host of 
friends, 

From this time forth Alexins was driven 
by the winds and tossed. Unable to dictate 
by authority and enforee with a menacing 
attitude such mandates as seemed necessary 
for the preservation of the Empire, he fell 


| into subterfuge and double dealing—the last 
| of the against the 
Never was monarch more beset with perils. 


resorts weak strong. 


| SARACENTO COAT OP ats — Muse d'Ardllerie, Paris, 


He had himself procured the 
le 


awaiting a visit trom Nemesis. 


throne by the 
held it 
A thousand 
domestic foes were in the city. Now 


perpetrition of a erime. as if 


his 


Has 


erown, with his dieu] im in seemed te Te 
pressed flat betweonoa Turkish <hiell and a 
Christian buekler.  Bevend the Bosphorus 
Oyer the Tlunga- 


rihun forest was seen the portentous shadow of 


was the flaming Crescent. 


the coming Cross, 

The Greek Emperor, with something of 
the old-time eraftiness of lis race, pereeived 
that the Crusaders were really adventurers. 
He knew that the Franks, and expecially the 
Normans, had just one class of friends—those 
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LEE NOTET ON WORD 


rather the metive of loyalty is altogether 
wanting in such a soldiery. To match the 
hired Eastern Enipire 
avainet the mail-clad warriors of Godfrey and 
Raymond was like setting curs on mastiffs.— 
So the Emperor fell back on craft and subtlety. 

Meanwhile the several crusading armies 
took up their march for the East. 
while affairs went well. By and by, however, 
Tueh of Vermandois, leader of the French 
Kuight:, having set out with the Pope's ban- 


burbirians of the 


For a 
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who had nothing: and one elass of enemie:— 
chose who had something. He understood 
that these ¢reedy descendants of the North- 
men Would discover in the Inxurious capital 
‘ft the East every thing which was ealeulated 
to exeite thelr enpidity: and what rebher in 
the presence of spoil ever failed to find a cause 
of cidarred ? 
Phe situation was in’ the hichest degree 
coatenl The armies at the disposal of Alex- 
saute up of inereenaries. At all 
hh forees are notoriously disloval, or 


ner and blessing, was wrecked on the coast 
of Epirus, In this eatastrophe Alexius per- 
Tle ordered Connt 
Hush to be seized, brought to Constantinople, 


and held as a hostage. 


ceived his opportunity. 


By this means he 
hoped te make King Philip of France, a 
brother of the prisoner, dependent upon his 
pleasure respecting the future conduct of the 
Crusade. Count Hugh was also held as a 
pledse fur the future good eonduct of the 
Frank~ while traversing the territorics of the 
Einpire 


LETS CRU SDs 


The chivalrous Godfrey was deeply in 
ecused at this act of bad faith on the part 
at the Emperor. Lauding at Philipopoli, the 
Duke of Lorraine dispatched a messenger to 
Constantinople to kuow the oceasion of the 
arrest of the Count of Vermandois, and to 
demand his liberation. To this civil request 
an evasive and unsatisfactory answer Was re- 
turned. It was not long until crowds of fuyi- 
tive Greeks rushing into Constantinople gave 
notice that Godtrey har 
af bis friend, and turned his warriors loose 
upon the perfidious country. 

Alexius came quickly to lis senses, An 
embassy was hastily dispatched to Godfrey, 
promising full explanation and satisfaction for 


beeome the avenger 


HITE JES CCS AINE. in) 
tifully to whatever wood thinl- the ittul 
fast had heaped up in her Jap. Tt was not 


lone until Alexius pereeived that auotter pol- 
ivy must be adopted with the warriors of the 
Woat. 
forming him of his desire to supply the army 
out of the stores of the city, and the duke 
thereupon ordered his followers to desist from 
further pillage. 


He sent a messcnyer te Godfrey in- 


A better understanding was 
thus arrived at between the treacherous Grecks 
and their unwelcome guest. 

Notwithstanding the outward show of amity 
quarrels were constantly breaking out between 
the two races. At times it appeared that their 
common cnmity against the Turks would be 
wholly forgotten in the bitter recriminations 
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the violence done to Hugh, and begging him 
to restrain his followers from further ravaves. 
The prince thereupon bade bis warriors to 
refrain from further injury to the Greeks, and 
then pressed forward to the Eastern Capital. 
Arriving before the gates he found them ¢losed 
avainst the army of the Cross; for the highly 
moral Alextus, having now 
noble design of starving the Crusaders to death, 
had forbidden the Greeks to supply them with 
But the Emperor had not yet ap- 
prebended the spirit and temper of the men 
The Crusaders 


conceived the 


provisions. 


with whom he had ta deal, 
were unwilling to be offered up on the altar 
of hunger. They burt into the suburb. of 
the city, plundered palaces and villages, eap- 


tured store-houses and helped themselves heoun- 


which burned in the hearts of Byzantine and 
Frank. 
on the eve of assaulting the city, and the 
leaders of the host were fittle coneerned to 
prevent such a conflict. It were hard to say 
whether at this junetnre the cupidity of the 
wertern soldiers or the insolence of the Greeks 


More than once the Crusaders were 


was more diffienlt te curb, 

The Emperor within the walls looked with 
ever-increasing alarm upon the threatening at- 
titude of the crusading host. THis next piece 
of diplomacy was to seeure from the Western 
princes who had their camps ontside the ram- 
parts such acts of bomave and oaths of fealty 
to fimesclP as comld not be honorably er even 
violated, The first) tried the 
with Wueh of 


decently new 


jn ies pes Vorman- 


Upon 


(ty S SHE Y, 
d vs q 2 ty we 
pills uw a sired 
ouul Cri i pul- 
Lee oc a Wits 
knows. Brij rE J egstetl 
hostage to the issih Hee 
Was eradaally ove rein wulishiments, 


Crodfrey, Rebort Sheri Hee. vad) the counts 
of Flanders and Ulote consested to-do hetmiage 
to Alexius as their snverains but Tievimend of 
Toulouse refused with disdain to vender fealty 
to such a master, It beeame a problem with 
the Emperor in what way he might bring the 
sturdy Crusader to a sense of what was due 
the majesty of Constantinople. 

On the appointed day the western princes 
were admitted to the city and taken to the 
There 
Higzh ona throne of royal state that far 
Outshene the wealth of Ormus or of Ind— 


palace of Alexins, 


sat the Emperor of Byzantium, surrounded by 
the Imperial court. Nothing was omitted which 
artificial magnificence eould supply to impress 
the Crusaders with a sense of custern greatness. 
But the eve of penetration could not have 
tailed to pierce throngh the flimsy and gilded 
sham and pereeive the essential weakness of 
the power whieh was placed under the protee- 
tion of the swords of western christendom. 
Godfrey, the two Hoberts, and Stephen did 
the act of homage as might heeome vreat 
knights and warriors. Hich gifts were showered 
upon them, and the Emperor began to wrap 
himself in the cloak of a delusive security. 
3efore the ceremony was fairly ended an 
incident aceurred which shocked the crafty 
Count Rob- 
the number of nobles 
who were present at the obeisance of the lead- 
While the pageant was still set this »tal- 


Greek from his pleasing reverie, 


erto of Paris was among 


ers, 
wart son of the aneient sea-kings, with no 
effint to conceal his contempt for the mnm- 
mery that was enacting, strode boldly forward 
to the throne and sat down hy the side of the 
At this the Gerecks were horrified 
Sine of the more 


Emperor. 
and the Crusaders laushed. 
prudent Franks attempted to remonstrate with 
Count Robert. and one of them taking him by 
the arm said: “ When you are in a forcien 
eountry you ought ta respect its eustems!” 
“Tydeed 1 said the impudent count, with 


significant look at Aleyins: ‘but this is a 
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tdeasant clown who ds seated iv 
veble eaptains are standing.” The | Ty 
wae obliged) ta pocket the insult. an mY) 
tie cevomony Was over he attempted te abel 


Us the dmphunble Crusader with some pleasant 
nuk. ¢* Whit is vour birth, and which i. yeur 
country?” said he with mild aceeut to the 
surly Robert, tT Frenehman,” said 
the ‘and oof the highest rank of 
nobles. And one thing T know, that in my 


am a 
Pyne 


country there is a pla e uear a church where 
those repair who are eager to attest their valor. 
T have often been there myself, and no one 
hax ventured to present himself) before me.” 
The hint of a challenge was lost on the mild- 
mannered Alexius, who had as little notion of 
exposing: his person as he had of hazarding 
his throue. 

Meanwhile the people of Southern Italy, 
expecially the Normaus of Calabria, had heen 
roused trom their slumbers by Prince Bemund, 
of Tarento. He was the son of that Nobert 
Guiseard by whom and his brother William 
the knivhts of the North had heen Jed against 
the Saracens in the war for the possession of 
the lower part of the peninsula and the ici 
lies. Now he took up arms in the common 
cause. Tis own principality was far too small 
a field for his ambition. 
restless bavou, he would seek in the East and 
under cover of a holy enterprise the opportu- 


Like many another 


nity which the We=t no longer afforded. 

But while the aspirations of Bemund urged 
him to assnme the cross he found himself with 
At this time the 
Norman army of the South, led by one of the 
brothers of the Prince of Tarento, was engaved 
in the siege of Amalfi, a stronghold of South- 
ern Ttaly, whieh the Normans had not yet 
reduced. Besmund repaired to the camp of 
his countrymen and began to excite their 
minds with the story of ontraged Jerusalem 
and to compare the glories of a crusade with 
the unworth of the petty war in which they 
were envaved. From the enthusiasm which 
he thus kindled to the leadership of an expe- 
dition was but a step, and Beemund soon found 
himself at the head of a multitude of knights 
who wore the red eross and shouted, Dine le 
Vint. The siege of Amalfi was viven up, and 
the army. thirty thousand strong, departed 
for the Holy Land. 


neither money nor soldiers. 


Among the leaders of 


THis CAC S LDL Ss 
this divejon of Crusaders was the Prince Tan- 
ered, nephew of Beemmand, destined to become 
one of the ereatest herocs of the age. 

The first landing of the Italian knichts was 
made at Durazzo. At this place the Prince 
of Trrento had already in his youth distin- 
ewished himeclf in a conthet with the Grecks, 
Even now his secret purpose was rather to 
renew the war with the Eastern Empire than 
to exterminate the Turks. He accordingly 
sent word to Godfrey, at Constantinople, ad- 
vising him to seize the Byzantine dominions 
tor himself; but the chivalrous Godfrey would 
he no party to such an enterprise. Bren 
then adyaneed through Macedonia and ap- 
proached the Eastern Capital. 

When heard that the 
Knights were coming, and that the impla- 
cable Prince of Tarento was their leader, he 
resorted to his usual method of duplicity. 
He resolved, if possible, to make Breemund 
his vassal by means of bribes. He invited 
him to come to Constantinople, and received 
him with all the arts known to an imperial 
demagosue, Nor did Beemund himself fail in 
the display of cratt. 
twain was occupied with high-flown compli- 
ments and hollow professions of friendship. 
In the course of the sham interview, Alexius 
was indiscreet enongh to exhibit to his dan- 
gerous guest one of the treasure houses of the 
palace. The eyes of the Prince of Tareuto 
dilated with the sight. ‘“ Here is enough,” 
said he, ‘to conquer a kingdom.” Deeming 
the moment opportune, the Emperor immedi- 
ately ordered the treasures to be conveyed to 
Bemiund’s tent as a present. The latter af- 
fected to decline the eift. “Your munifi- 
cence,” said he, ‘fix too great; but if you 
would have me your vassal forever make ime 
Grand Domestic of the Empire!’ This re- 
qnest went through Alexius like a dart; for 
he himself had seized the Imperial crown 
while holding the office of Grand Domestic. 
He accordingly replied, that he could not 
confer the desired honor, but that he would 


Alexius Norman 


The meeting of the 


grant it as a reward of future services. 

Thus was the year 1096 consumed with the 
gathering of the armics of the West betore the 
walls of Constantinople. All winter long the 
Emperor was in extreme anxiety lest the up- 
lifted sword of christendom should fall on him- 
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self rather than ou the Pie Me 
that sucha catastrophe cole oh 
but for the prudent rest Clee ny 
trey of Bouillon upon the soi teres tlie 


At leneth, with the opellis of the fall. 
ine spring, Alexius had the inexpre--thh 
istiietion of seeing the Crusaders break up ih 
The best 
was safely in Bithvuia on the mareh tor Pal- 


enmp and eross into Asia Minor. 
estine, The forees thus gathered out of the 
prolific West numbered tally six hundred thou- 
Ot these, a hundred thousand 
were mounted knivhts, and the remainder foot 


sai) warriors. 
soldicrs in armor. The mixed character of 
the vast throng was still preserved. Priest, 
matron, and nutid still journeyed by the side 
of young warriors, who carried white hawks 
on their wrists, and whistled at intervals to 
the hounds, At the head rede the austere 
Grodfrey, the white-haired Raymond of Tou- 
Jouse, and Peter the TTermit seated on a mule. 
The immense army pressed steadily forward 
and came to Nice, the capital of Bithynia. 
The sultan of this provinee made strenuous 
efforts to put dus kingdom in a condition of 
Nice was strongly fortified. The 
people were roused by ao prochimation, end 
called in for the protection of the capital. In 
accordance with the iilitary methods of the 
East, the non-combatants were placed within 
the walls, while the Turkish army pitched its 
camp on the neighboring mountains. On the 
10th of May, 1097, the banners of the Cru- 
saders came in sight. 


defense. 


Quite different was the 
prospect from that which the Western chivalry 
had expected to desery. Tere Jay a powerful 
city surrounded with the seemingly impreg- 
uable rampart, protected by Lake Aseanius 
and oa ditch deep and broad, flooded with 
water. Here turrets bristhug with 
Turkish spears, and yonder on the mountain 
slope waved the black banner of the Abbas 
sides over a powerful army of Moslem war- 


were 


riers, 
rather 
cooled by the speetaele, 


But the courage of the Crusaders was 
than 
Taking their poxi- 


awakened into active enerey 
tion on the plain in front of the city, they 
inunediately began a steve. The day had at 
Jast arrived when the issue of valor, whieh 
had been tested three hnndred and fifty vears 
betore on the field of Poitiers, was again to be 


decided, but now on the plains of Asia Minor. 


Hse 


For a scason the opposing arinies of Cross 
and Crescent tested cach others strength and 
powers in desultory and indecisive confhiets. 
Several times the Crusaders flune themselves 
against the walls of Nice, and were repulsed 
with considerable losses. But the sultan and 
his generals discovered in’ these reckless as- 
saults a courave and determination whieh had 
had uot been witnessed in Western Asia since 
the days of Alexander the Great. Atter some 
delay, the Mosteim leaders determined to risk 
a battle. 
appealing to every motive which seemed likely 
to call forth the most heroie energies of Islam. 


The sultan harangned his soldiers, 


Then, girding on his sword, he gave orders for 
the charge, and the Moslem host, sureing down 
the mountain slope, fell headlong upon the 
Christian eamp. Such was the fury of the 
charge that the soldiers of Raymond of Tou- 
louse, by whom the brunt of the battle was 
first borne, were thrown into some disorder 
andl driven from their lines. But the advan- 
tuge thus gained by the Sararens was of brief 
duration. Raymond rallied his men with the 
greatest bravery. Robert the Short Tose, 
now in the height of his glory, and Robert of 
Flanders, rushed to the rescue, and in a short 
time the bugles of the sultan were heard 
sounding the retreat. The Crusaders raised 
the shout of triumph, and the shadow of the 
victorious Cross fell athwart the field of car- 
nage. The losses of the Moslems, however, 
were not great; for the sultan abandoning his 
capital, made good his retreat, and postponed 
the decisive conflict. The Crusaders were thus 
left te batter down the walls of Nice at their 
Jeisire. 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
main army of defense the garrison within the 
eity held out bravely against the besiegers. 
The latter, however, were not to be put from 
their purpose. A Lombard engineer lent his 
skill in the preparation of such military ma- 
chines as were known to the skill of the Mid- 
dle Ages, The ramparts were battered with 
An enlled the Datister 
charged enormous stones against the trrets. 


rams. eneine dis- 
Catapults hurled diuge inasses of wood and 
rock upon the defenders of the eity, and the 
classical tower, built at oa distance from. the 
walls, and broucht 


neans of an artificial ager or inele of earth, 


down aeninet them by 
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cnahled the assailants to reach their enemies 
in hand to hand encounters on the top of the 
“AMpul'ts. 

The besieged meanwhile answered force with 
force, Breaches were repaired, assaults re- 
pelled, the place of the fallen supplied with 
new solhers, and the Crusaders kept at bay. 
After the siege had continued for several weeks 
it was discovered by Godfrey and the confed- 
erate princes that success would be indetinitely 
postponed as Jong as the inhabitants of Nice 
had free ingress and egress by way of lake 
To gain possession of this body of 
water became therefore the immediate object 
of the Crusaders. Boats were brought over- 
land, manned with soldiers and Jaunehed by 
night on the lake. The morning brought con- 
sternation to the inhabitants of Nice. The 
wile and household of the sultan attempting 
eaptured, The exultant Crusa- 
ders prepared for a final assault, but to their 
utter amazement, when the charge wax about 
to be made, the standard of the Emperor 
Alexius rose above the turrets of the eity. 

For this crafty ruler had determined to 


Ascniius. 


to Gscape were 


deprive the Crusiders of their prize. Secing 
that they were about to prove yietorious, he 
sent his general and admiral to open  seeret 
The latter 
were indueed to believe that if would be tar 
preferable for them to viekl the city to their 
friend, the monarch of Byzantium, than to 
surrender to the terrible warriors of the West. 
To this course the authorities of Nice were easily 


nevotiations with the besieged. 


persuaded. Accordingly when the Crusaders’ 
bugles were about to sound the charge in an as- 
sault which must lave proved successful, the 
subtlety of the Greek prevailed over the valor 
of knighthood, and the eapital of Bithynin was 
given to him rather than to them. The weak- 
ness of uman nature found ample illustra- 
tion in the conduet of the western princes. 
They were ealled together by the Emperor, and 
their rising rage at the treachery to whieh 
they had been subjected was quenched in a 
copious shower of presents. But even this 
cooler upon the indignation natural to sueh 
perfidious conduet could net drown the seeret 
lintred of the Christian knights for the double 
With sullen 
demeanor they witnessed the transfer to his 
valor, and 


dealiny and two-theed Alexius. 


hands of the prize won ly their 
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then sct out in no enviable mood to prosceute 
their march toward Jerusalem, 

Departing from the scene of their vietori- 
ous discomfiture, the Crusaders set out in two 
The first and by far the Jarger 
foree was commanded by the Counts Goiltrey, 
Raymond, Wugh and Rebert of Flanders. 
The other and more warlike army composed 


(divisions. 


for the most part of the Norman knights, was 
under the lead of Short Hose, Beemund, 
and Tanered. The first) division advanced 
across the plain of Dorvieum, and the other 
-entered the valley of Docoraas, Ten days 
after their departure, namely, on the 50th of 
June, the warriors under the lead of Bamund 
pitehed their tents in what was deemed a se- 
cure position and prepared for the rest of the 
night. Early on the following morning Greek 
spies hurried into the eamp and annonneed 
the approach of the sultan with two hundred 
thousand men. 
prepare for the onset, clouds of dust boiled 
up on the horizon, and the Turks bore down 
at fill xpeed to battle. 

Now it was that the powers of Beemund of 
Tarento shone with unequaled luster. The 
camp was hastily surrounded with a palisade 
formed with the wavons. Behind this the non- 
combatants were placed for safety, and the 
knights, vaulting into their saddles, quickly 
took the battle-lne, with Short Lose and Tan- 
ered furious for the firht. 
order of the conflict set when the white tur- 


Before the Crusaders eould 


Scarcely was the 


bans and ercen sashes and Jone spears of the 
Turks flashed out of the dust-eloud and broke 
upon the Christians. Then followed the blow- 


ing of horns, the roll of drums, the yell of 
the Saracens, and the cloud of darts deseend- 


ing with deadly din and rattle upon the armor 
of the Norman horsemen. Galled by the jave- 
lins which set the horses in a foam of rage and 
fear, the Crusaders dashed into the small river 
which separated them from the enemy, and 
rushed hand to hand with their assailants. 
The skillful Turks opened their lines, and the 
Christians seemed to heat the air, Then the 
enemy wheeled, returned to the fray, discharged 
their arrows, and again sped out of reach. 
Many of the knights reeled from their saddles 
and fell. Horses dashed wildly about the field. 
Confusion and rout seemed to impend over 


the Christian army. Count Robert of Paris 


TE FIRST CHES VDE, ine 
aud forty of his comrades were ki Th 
sultan, with a hody of picker envali Lashed 
aeross the stream, and captured the opp at’ 
the Crusaders. At the eriticsl moimieit lien 


all seemed wellenigh dost, Nobert Short Woe 
burst with a fresh body of lrorsemen upou th 
astomished Turks, and several of their ead r- 
hit the dust under the flashing swords of tle 
Tn another part of the fichl Ba- 
miund rallied his men to the eharge, and re- 
took the camp. 


Normans. 


Nevertheless the odds awainst 
the Christians were ax five to one, and it seemed 
impossible that the fight could he long main- 
tained. The Crusaders were beaten hack into 
the encumpment. Dexpair was settling down 
on the heroie hand when the shrill bugles of 
Godfrey were heard in the distance, and in a 
moment more than fifty thousand sabres flash- 
ing in the sunlight under the banner of Hugh 
of Vermandois pleamed over the summit of 
the hills behind the Christian camp. Tt was 
now the turn ef the sultan to he dismayed, 
Lis bugles sounded a retreat, and the Turks 
fell back rapidly, pursued by the Crusaders. 
The lines of the enemy were broken, and the 
Saracens soon found themselves henmuned in on 
every side, and slashed by the swords of the 
Crusaders. Backed avainst the hills, fheht was 
impossible. The host was eut down by thon- 
sands, and the sultan, with a few survivors, 
could hardly bolster up the courage of his 
eountrymen with a lying report of victory. 
The Turkish camp, rich in) provisions, treas- 
ures, cnmels, and tents, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. The priests of the crusading 
army ehanted a hymn of victory, and the out: 
line of the triumphant eross was sccn in the 
Valley of Dogorgan. 

The Crusaders might with good reason eel- 
Tt wax now evident that 
the Saracens were not able to stand before 
them in battle. 
ors arose with the oceasion, and with renewed 


ebrate their vietory. 
The courage of the conquer- 


enthusin-m they took up their march towards 
Antioch. The expedition had not proceeded 
far, however, until a change came over the 
The sultan of Niee, 
another 


dreams of the Christians. 
unwilling to hazard 
adopted the policy of laving waste the eoun- 
try, to the end that his enemies might starve. 
The army of the princes soon eame into a re- 


engagement, 


vion where no food was to he found for man 


- 
tony 
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THE CRUSADES. 


or beast. The distress became extreme. The 
pilgrims were obliged to subsist on the reots 
of plants and the chance products which had 
eseaped destruction by the Turk. The hawks 
and hounds starved to death. Men end horses 
fell famishing. The despairing moans of dy- 
ing women were heard in the eamp. Hun- 
dreds and thousands dropped by the wayside 
and perished, Then the water failed. Not a 
brook, fonntain, or well was any longer found. 
The horrors of thirst were added to those of 
famme. At length, when the whole host seemed 
on the brink of destruetion, some of the strag- 
ghng hounds eame into eamp dripping with 
They bad found a river, bathed in it, 
The pilgrims hasted 


water, 
and drank to repletion. 
in that direetion, and soon came to a cool, 
running stream. Forgetting all moderation, 
they rushed in and drank till nature gave way 
under the sndden reaetion, and other hundreds 
died on the banks. Others sickened from the 
overdraught, and the camp was filled with an- 
guish. Still the host quailed not; and evening 
and morning the heralds made proclamation of 
“Save the Holy Sepuleher!” and the chicts 
courageously renewed the toilsome march. 

At length in the middle of autumn a pass 
was found in the mountains, and the balf 
starved Crusaders, dragging themselves through, 
came mto a region of plenty, Supplies were 
gathered from the towns and fields, and the 
spirits of the enfeebled warriors revived with 
the quieting of hunger. Presently, Antioeh, 
with its lofty eastles and four hundred and 
sixty towers, eame in sight, and the seeond 
great prize to be contended for by the armies 
of christendom was reached. 

The eity itself was an objeet of the great- 
est interest. Beyond rose a mountain, the 
hither slope being eovered with houses and 
gardens. In one of the suburbs the eelebrated 
fountain of Daphne tossed its waters in the 
sunlight. The feet of the rieéh metropolis were 
washed by the great river Orontes, plentiful 
in waters. But better than her natural beauty 
and opulence were the hallowed associations 
of Antioch. Here the followers of Christ had 
first taken the name of Christians. “flere St. 
Peter was made first bishop of the Church. 
Here the early saints and martyrs had per- 
formed their miracles and given to the city a 
sanctity second only to that of Jerusalem. 


EE EES CG Sen ES nse 
The portion of Upper ss: le An- 
tioch was the eapital was at woe tine ot the 


First Crusade governed by Prince Auaian, a 
dependent of the Caliphate. Not destitute of 
warlike abilities, this ruler now made prepara- 
tions for an ubstinate defense. So ereat, how- 
ever, was the fie which tlew before the tr- 
umphant Crusaders that the Moslems had come 
to anticipate defeat; and the momentum of 
victory carried the invaders onward. 

Not only had snecess, in despite of famine 
and disasters, thus fir attended the main body 
led by Godfrey and Short Hose, but the other 
divisions had in like nanner triumphed over 
the Infidels. Tanered and Ballwin (of Bonil- 
lon) bad captured Tarsus. The former had 
also been victorious at Malmistra and Alexan- 
dretta, and the latter had subdued the princi- 
pality of Edessa. He then wreathed his sword 
in flowers by marrying a daughter of the prince 
of Armenia, by which act he gained the bet- 
Indeed, the 
greater part of Asia Minor was already dom- 
inated by the Cross; 
elated with repeated successes, concentrated be- 
fore Antioch, 

Between that city and the crusading armies 
flowed the Orontes, The stream was spanned 
by a great bridge defended hy iron towers. 
Before the Christians coull reach the other 
side, the bridge must be eaptured, and this 
duty was assigned to Robert Short Hose of 
Normandy. In him it were hard to say 
whether his eourage was greater than his rash- 
He had all the heroic virtues and splen- 
did vices of his age. With a picked foree of 
Norman knights he attacked the bridge with 
the greatest audacity, and such was the terror 
of his flashing sword, that the Moslems aban- 
doned the towers and fled. The Christian bu- 
gles sounded the eharge, and the crusading 
host. crossed in safety to the other side. A 
camp was pitehed before the walls of Antiech, 
aud here the mail-clad warriors of the West 
lay down to rest in the shadow of the palms 
of Syria. 

Thus far in the eourse of the great expe- 
dition from the Rhine to Constantinople, from 
Constantinople to Niee, from Niece to Antioch, 
not much opportunity had been given the Cru- 
saders to reap the harvest of promised pleas- 
One of the ehief ineentives to the 


ter portion of Aneient Assyria, 


and the various divisions, 


Ness. 


ure, 
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uprising bad been the Heense freely offered hy 
the Chureh to all whe should be victorious 
ever the Intidel. To them restraint should 
be unknown. The maidens of Greece and 
the dark-eyed houris of Syria, were openly 
named as a part of the reward due te them 
who should] hurl the Turk from his scat on 
the tomh of Christ: smd the Crusader in his 
dreams saw the balfulraped figures ef Oriental 
beauties fitting in the fhr mirage.  Betore the 
walls of Antioch the men of the West sat 
down to enjoy whatever the land afforded. 
The vod of Lieense hecame the favorite divin- 
ity. All restraint was cast aside. Every vil- 
lave in the surrounding country was recklessly 
pillaged, and the camp of the Crusaders was 
heaped with spoils. Then the armed warriors 
gave themselves up to feasting and love-making 
with the Syrian damsels. Bishops of the 
Church wandered wantonly through the or- 
chards and lay on the grass playing dice with 
Cyprians. 
tioch would not dare to come forth and at- 
tack them, the Franks abandoned themselves 
to riotous living, and all manner of excess. 
It was not Jong until this course provoked 
itx natural consequences. The defenders of 
the city watched their opportunity and made 
a successful sally. The Crusaders were dis- 
persed in neighboring villages, expecting no 
attack. Thus expored, they were slaughtered 
in large numbers, and the heads of all who 


Believing that the garrison of An- 


were overtaken were cut off and thrown into 
the camp as a taunt. 
the Crusaders on beholding the bloody remind- 
ers of their own and slain friends’ folly. Roused 


Grreat was the fury of 


toa sudden fury, they seized their arms and 
rushed like madmen upon the fortifications. 
They were beaten back with large losses by 
the varrison. 
the Christians now found it necessary to for- 
tify their camp and build a bridge across the 
The next work was the construe- 


In order to prosecute the siege 


Orontes. 
tion of wooden towers conmmanding the river ; 
tor a blockade was essential to the success of 
the investment. 

Ere the siege was well beenn winter came 
on. The riotousness of the summer and vin- 
tite months was hrought to a sudden end. 
Hardship and hazard returned with the cold, 
and distress followed hard in the wake of 
Robert Short 


earonsal. Supplies grew scarce. 
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Hove and Bosmund scoured the country ad 
brought back littl. Al) summer long tue 
Western hist had filled itself’ with fatness. 
Now there was no wore, Sitleriug beean. 
Stormns of cold rain flooded the camp. Tents 
The var- 
ments of the Crusaders were worn to ras. 


were blown away by the hurricane. 


Direare brought anguish, and many in despair 
gaye up the enterprise and sct out secretly for 
home, Peter the Hermit escaped trom the 
cunp aud had gone some distance before he 
was overtaken and brought hack by foree. 
The daring Short Hose undertook to save him- 
self by retiring into Laodicea; but when God- 
frey sent a summons tu him in the name of 
Christ he was induced to return. 

When atthirs were ahout at their worst the 
Caliph of Baghdad, learning of the situation 
at Antioch, sent an embassy to the Crusaders 
with an offer of alliance and protection! The 
Norman and French knights were in no mood 
to be protected by an Infidel. They sent lack 
a defiant message and resolutely continued the 
siege. Winter wore away, and the condition 
of the woeftd warriors began to improve with 
the sunny weather; but better than the change 
of season was the news that came from the 
port of St. Simeon. That harbor had been 
entered by a fleet of provision-hips from 
Genoa and Pisa. Such was the elation of 
the Crusaders that many hurried off to the 
coast to obtain supplics, but returning without 
due caution they were attacked by a division 
of Saracens and dispersed. Thereupon Gad- 
trey, Tancred, and Short Hose ealled out their 
forecs aud went to the rescue. Seeing this 
movement the commandant of Antioch ordered 
the varrison to sally forth and attack the 
camp. In order to make sure of suecess he 
shut the gates behind them. The Crusaders turned 
furiously upon the Moslems and drove them to 
the wall. Here they were hewed down unt 
nightfall, when Ausian refpened the gates 
and the survivors rushed in for safety. 

Still the defeu-ses of the city held out. 
Spring went by and summer came, and the 
position of the combatants remained un- 
chanve’ At last, however, when the sheer 
valor of the Crusaders seemed insufficient to 
gain for them the coveted prize, an act of 
treason did what foree of arms had been un- 


able to accomplish. One of the principal 


THE Chiles bis THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


commanders in Antioch was a certain rene- 
gade Christian named Emipher. lor 
sons of his own, in furmer years he had lett 
the Cross to follow the Crescent, and by ser- 
vility and zeal had gained the favor of the 
sultan of Antioch, Auxian had taken him 
into his official household, and given him an 
The chief towers on the 
his keeping. 


rea- 


important eommand. 
ramparts were 
The situation suggested to him the profita- 
bleness of a to Christianity. 
Looking down into the camp of the Cra- 
saders, he soon deseried the figure of one to 
whom he deemed it well to open his designs. 
This was Bemund of Tarento. Not that 
this prinee was disloyal to the cause for 
which he fought; but he was ambitious in 
the last degree, and bad long been fixed in 
his purpose to eouquer a principality of his 
own, The great and rich eity of Antioch 
seemed to be the prize which he had seen 
in vision. Such his frame of mind 
that when a seeret message was delivered to 
him from Emipher, requesting an interview 
on matters of the highest moment, he not 
only seented the treachery which was intended, 
but gladly weleomed the opportunity of gain- 
ing nis end by dishonorable means. 

The meeting was held. The hypoerite Em- 
ipher narrated how Christ had come to him in 
a dream and warned him to turn again to the 
Cross and to bring torth fruits meet for repent- 
ance. The good Bremund exhorted him to go 
on and to follow the command of the Lord. 
The result was that the shrewd Prince of Ta- 
rento overreached the traitor, gained his eon- 
fidence, and secured from him a promise to 
deliver Antioch into his hands. 

Beemund now ealled the Western leaders 
together, and offered to gain possession of An- 
tioch on condition that he should be recognized 
as prince of the city. At first the proposition 
was received with great disfavor. The ambi- 
tious leader was rebuked for his xeheme, and 
like Achilles he went off to his tent in sullen 
anger. It was not long, however, until news 
was borne to the eamp which ehanged the dis- 
position of the Western princes. The sultans 
of Nice and Mossoul had aroused half the East, 
and were marehing a host of four hundred thou- 
sand Moslems for the relief of Antioeh. It 


was only a question of time when this tremen- 
42 


comunitted — to 


reconversion 


was 


ON 
dous foree woulkt be hurled upon the Cru- 
saders,  Ctodtrey, Tanered, and the rest were 
prudent enough to put aside their scruples, 
and, sending for Bumund, they signiticd to 
him their willingness that he should be prince 
of Antioch if he would: obtain possession of 
the city. Communication was accordingly 
opened with Emiupher, and it was arranged 
that on a given night the towers should be 
surrendered into the hands of the Christians. 

It was a perilous piece of business. The 
traitor was suspected and sent for by Auxian. 
Such, however, was his skill as a dissembler, 
that he completely reéstablished the sultan’s 
On the day appointed for the 
delivery, the Crusaders withdrew as if aban- 
They hid themselves in a 
neighboring yalley, and lay there until night- 
fall, 4A storm came on and fivored the en- 
terprise. The besiegers returned aud swarmed 
silently around that portion of the rampart 
which was held by Emipher. The latter es- 
tablished communication with the Franks be- 
low, and the Lombard engineer was taken up 
to the towers to see that every thing was in 
When the sig- 


contidence. 


doning the siege. 


readiness for the surrender. 
nal was at last given for the Crusaders to 
plant their ladders and aseend, they became 
apprehensive of a double treachery, and re- 
fused to seale the rampart. It was with the 
utmost diffeulty that Beemund and a few 
others, by first climbing the ladders them- 
selves aml reporting every thing in readiness, 
finally induced their followers to ascend. It 
was found that Emipher was in bloody ear- 
nest. There, in the tower, lay the body of 
his brother, whom he had butchered because 
he refused to be a participant in the treason. 

The turrets were quickly filled with Chris- 
tian warriors, and, when all was secure, they 
poured down into the city. Trumpets were 
sounded, and the thunder-strueck Moslems 
were roused from their slumbers by the fear- 
ful and far-vesounding ery of Dew le Veut! 
In the midst of the panic and darkness they 
heard the the Crusaders’ swords. 
Auxian, perceiving that he had heen he- 
trayed, attempted to escape, but was eut 
down by his enemies. The Saracens, rush- 
ing to and fro m the night, were slaughtered 
by thousands. The gray dawn of June 
fth, 1008, showed the streets heaped with 
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THE CRUSADES,—THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


corpses, and the banner of Bamnund of Ta- 
rento floating from the highest tower ef 
Antioch. Only the citadel remained in pos- 
session of the Moslems. 

Meanwhile the vreat army of Turks, led 
by Rerboga, the sultan of Mossoul, and IKil- 
idge Arslan, sultan of Nice, drew near to 
the city. The inside 
the walls and the enemy without. Great 
was the disparity in numbers; for the Asi 
aties were estimated at nearly a half a mill- 
ion, of whom one hundred thousand were 
cavalry. Godfrey and Beemund found them- 
selves in possession of abundance, but it was 
that kind of abundance upon which an army 
could not long subsist. The actual 
and provisions of Antioch had been 
nigh exhausted 
siege, and gold 
tice for bread. 
of the Orontes between the eity and the sea, 
and cut off eommunication with the port of 
No further supplies could, for 
this reason, bé obtained from Europe. The 
allied sultans, perceiving their advantage, sat 
down in a spacious and Juxurious camp and 
quietly awaited the day when the pent-up 
Christians must yield to the inevitable. 

The condition beeame 
Hawks and hounds disappeared. 
began to be caten. Many a hungry knight 
saw with famishing rage the splendid steed 
that had borne him proudly in every bat- 
tle, from Seutari to the Orontes, slaughtered 
and devoured. Luxury was on every hand, 
but no fodd. The leaders saw that it was 
better to fight and die than to remain within 
the walls and starve. They, therefore, ex- 
horted their followers to suly forth with 
them, and meet their fate like heroes; but 
the exhortation now fell on dul] and de- 
spairing ears. Zeal had perished of hunger. 
But, when every thing else failed, supersti- 
tion came to the rescue. A certain monk, 
named Peter Barthelemy, had a dream. St. 
Andrew came to him and said: ‘Arise! Go 
and dig in a spot which I will show thee in 
the Church of St. Peter, and thon shalt find 
soldier pierced the 


Christians were now 


stores 
well- 
in the course of the recent 
and treasure could not suit 
The Tarks gained possession 


St. Simeon. 


soon desperate. 


Then horses 


the spear wherewith the 
side of the Lord. Take 
and earry it at the head of the army, and 
the Infidels shall flee before it.” 


that saered weapon 


OS9 


The pilgrims went hastily and ‘igled. La! 
the object of their search. 
forth and shown to the army. 
Was the excitement preduced by the exhihi- 
tien of the wonderful weapon. Now 
forth and fall upon the 
profane does of Asia. The host demanded 
to be led forth to that victory which St. An- 
drew had foretold. 


{t was brought 
TIneoneecivable 


were 
they ready to go 


Tt was deemed prudent by the Western 
prinees to send an embassy to the sultan and 
Peter 
the Hermit was chosen to bear the message. 
Mounted on a mule and clad in a woolen man- 
tle, the littlke monk of Savona rode holdly 
through the gates of Antioch to order out of 
Syrinan army of four hundred thousand Turk- 


warn him to retire from the country. 


Ish warriors! Coming to the sultan’s camp 
he found him in a splendid pavilion, sur- 
rounded with all the luxury of the Tast, and 
amusing himself with a eame of chess, ‘] 
come,” said the Hermit, ‘tin the name of the 
princes assembled in Antioch, and I conjure 
you, in the name of God, to leave this prin- 
cipality. 
will not be molested. 


Go in peace, and { promise that you 
But if vou refise to go 
in peace, let a hattle convince you of the jus- 
The ald sultan swelled with 
rave and scorn on the delivery of this insolent 
speech, “Return,” said he, ‘* to those whe 
sent you, and tel] them that it is for the econ- 
quered to receive conditions, not to dietate 
them, Bid thy captains hasten, and this very 
day implore my clemeney., To-morrow they 
will find that their God, who ecoukl not save 
himself, will not save them from their fate. 
Drive the vagabond away.” 

With the return of this answer the Crusa- 
ders grew hot for battle. The ehicts prepared 
for the fight, and in a way half miracutous 
one full meal was served to the army.  ©mn the 
morning of the Ist of July the gates of Anti- 
och were thrown open and the Crusaders went 
forth to stake all on a single hazard. Godfrey 
and the other leaders arranged their forces in 
twelve divisions in honor of the twelve apos- 
thes. The Duke of Lorraine himself led the 
right wing, supported hy his brother Enstace 
and his kinsman Baldwin of Bourg. The lett 
was under command of the Short Hose, and 
the Count of Flimders. 
ding the Anglu-Norman knights, under the 


tice of our cause.” 


The reserves, inelu- 


(ot 


Earl of Albermarle, were held by Bemund 
of Tarento. In the van of the ragged host 
marched a company of priests bearing aloft 
the spear-head which Barthelemy had found 
under the altar of the Church of “t. Peter. 
Notwithstanding their desperate condition, 
the Crusaders were contident of vietory, De. 
lirious with the superstitions of the age, they 


urged their way towards the Turkish camp, 
fally persuaded that heaven would make good 
the promise of triumph. 

The Moslems lay undisturbed in their en- 
campment. Even when the Crusading army 
came in sight the sultan of Mossoul, himself 
an experienced warrior, refused to believe 
that the Christians had come forth to fight. 
“ Doubtless,” said he, ‘they come to implore 
my clemency.” The peculiar ‘ clemency” 
which they sought, however, was soon revealed 
in their conduct. Hardly had the Saraeen 
trumpets sounded and the Moslem captains 
marshaled their immense army for battle, be- 
fore the Crusaders set up their shout of Diez 
le Vent, and rushed headlong to the charge. 
Perhaps the leaders knew that the fate of the 
First Crusade was staked upon the issue. The 
onset of the Christians was so fierce that noth- 
ing could stand before them. The Saracen 
host was borne back by the shock, and the 
first charge seemed to foretell the triumph of 
the Cross, 

In the beginning of the engagement, how- 
ever, the sultan of Nice had not brought his 
army into action. Seeing the Moslems driven 
back along the river, he now made a detour 
and fell wpon the rear of the Crusaders. The 
latter were thus pent hetween two hosts seem- 
ingly innumerable. The Moslems set fire to 
the vrass and bushes which covered the plain, 
and the stifling smoke was blown into the 
faces of the Christians, Godfrey and Beemund 
had the mortification to see their followers he- 
gin to waver, give way, and despair. For a 
moment, as on the field of Poitiers, three hun- 
dred and sixty-six vears hefore, the fate of the 
two continents and the two great Semitic re- 
ligions seemed to hang in the halance. In the 
crisis of the fight, the Crnsaders cried out to the 
priests and demanded to know where was the 
promised suecor from heaven. The undaunted 
Adhemar, bishop of Puy, pointed calmly 
through the clouds of smoke and exclaimed : 
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“There, they are come at Just! Behold those 
white horsemen! They are the blesscd mar- 
tyrs, St. George, St, Demetrius, and St. The- 
odore come to fight our battle!” Then the 
ery of, ‘Cro wills it!" rose louder than ever. 
The news was borne from rank to rank that 
the heavenly host had come to the rescue. 
Fiery enthusiasm was rekindled in every Cru- 
sader’s breast, and the Moslems suddenly felt 
the battle renewed with impetuous fury. On 
every side they fell back in disorder before the 
irresistible assanits of the Christians. The 
field was swept in all directions, and the blaring 
bugles of Islam called in vain to the rally. 
Terror sueceeded defeat, and the flying Sara- 
cens were hewed down by frenzied Crusaders, 
who knew not to spare or pity. The heavy 
masses of the sultan’s army rolled away in 
one of the most disastrous routs of the Middle 
Ages, The victorious Crusaders mounted the 
horses of the slain Moslems and pursued the 
fugitives until wearied with the excess of 
slaughter. The immense hosts of Kerboga 
and Wilidge Arslan melted from sight forever. 

As soon as the result of the great battle 
was known in Antioch the citadel was surren- 
dered to the Christians. Bemund was now 
complete master of his principality. A. still 
more important result of the decisive conflict 
was the redpening of communication with th> 
port of St. Simeon, and the capture of great 
quantities of provisions and stores in the Sara- 
cen camp. The whole aspect of the struggle 
was changed, and the Christian warriors began 
again to look forward with pleasing anticipa- 
tion to the day when they should kneel ag 
humble victors on the recovered sepulcher of 
Christ. 

The position of the Crusaders in Antioch 
was not unlike that of the Carthaginians at 
Capua. It was evident that the Holy City 
micht now be easily wrested from the Infidels. 
Those of the pilgrims who were actuated by 
religious rather than political motives were 
eaver to advance at ence into Palestine. There 
lay the goal of their ambition. Not so, how- 
ever with the leaders. The example of Bald- 
win in seizing the Principality of Edessa, and 
of Bemund in gaining for himself the great 
and opulent city of Antioch, had proved in- 
fectious, and nearly every prominent chieftain 
now cherished the secret hope that erelong 
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he should possess a province of his own. Just 
in proportion as this ambitious sentiment was 
warmed and nurtured among the knights their 
horror of the atrocious Turk, sitting on the 
Holy Sepuleher, was mitigated into a mild sort 
of hatred which might well be postponed. But 
the multitude clamored to be led on against 
Jerusalem, and the princes were obliged to 
frame excuses for spending the summer at An- 
tioch. The horses taken from the Turks must 
be trained to service under warriors of heavy 
armor, The season was too hot for a campaign 
through Syria—the antumn would be fitter for 
the enterprise. 

The stay in the city, however, proved un- 
fortunate. Raymond of Toulouse, to whom 
the citadel had been surrendered just after the 
battle, quarreled with Beemund, and the army 
was distracted with their feud. The luxuri- 
of Antioeh proved too much tor 
men of the West. A contagion 
broke out, and fifty thousand Christians were 
earried off before its 
Among those who perished was Adhemar, 
bishop of Puy and legate of the Pope, a 
man scarcely less important in rank and in- 
fluence than Godfrey and Beemund. So the 
summer of 1098 was wasted in enterprises of 
personal ambition, little conducive to the rep- 
utation of the Western princes. 

What with battle, what with famine, what 
with pestilence and desertion, the army of the 
First Crusade was now reduced to fifty thou- 
sand men. It was perceived by the warrior 
pilgrims that theiv chiefs were busy with their 
own affairs, and neglectful of the great object 
for which the Holy War had been undertaken. 
Their discontent at this state of affairs broke 
into murmurs, and murmurs into threats. The 
Crusaders declared that they would diseard the 
old and choose new leaders, who would bring 
them to the city and tomb of Christ. This 
ominous word broke the spell, and Gadfrey, 
Raymond, Short Hose, and Tanered avreed to 
mareh at once on Palestine. As for Stephen 
of Blois and Tfuch of Vermandois, they had 
already given over the war and returned to 
Europe. 

It was evident on the march from Antioch 
to Jerusalem that already the furious zeal with 
which the Crusade had been heeun had some- 
Now a petty expedition against 


ous living 
the rough 


ravages were stayed. 


what abated. 


OOF 
; the Saracens of a neighboring province, and 
now a quarrel between Arnold de Rohes, chap- 
lain of Robert Short Hose, and Peter Barthe- 
lemy, relative to the saered spear-head found 
the at Antioch, distracted the 
attention of the warriors from the prime ob- 
ject of the war. The whole winter was thus 
consumed, and it was not until the 20th of 
May, 1099, that the remnant of the vreat 
amy, ascending the Heights of Emaiis, came 
at early morning in sight of the City of David. 

Then followed a scene of indescribable emo- 
tion. There lay the walls and towers of that 
holy but now profaned place, where the Son 
of Mary and the Carpenter had walked among 
men. To the Crusaders, the thought was over 
powering. They uncovered their heads. They 
put off their sandals. They fell upon their 
faces. They wept. They threw up their hands 
and cried: Ther 
they seized their swords, and would fain rush 
to an immediate assault. Ena short time Tan 
ered secured possession of Bethlehem, and, 
when a body of Saracen cavalry came forth 
to stay the progress of the Christians, he 
chased them furiously to and through the 
gates of the city. The main army encamped 
on the north side of Jerusalem—that part 
of the rampart being most accessible to as- 
sault. The leaders present to share in the 
toil and glory of the siege were Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his brother Eustace, Raymond 
of Toulouse, Baldwin du Bourg, Robert of 
Flanders, Robert Short Tose of Normandy, 
an? Edgar Atheling of England, who, after 
settling the affairs of Seotland with the usur- 
Bane, had led his Saxon Knights 
and joined the Christian army in 


in ehurch 


“ Jerusalem! Jerusalem !” 


per Donolkt 
to the East 
Laodicea. 
While the preparations were making for 
the siege an anchorite came out of the hermit- 
age on Mount Olivet harangued the 
princes. He exhorted them to take the city by 
storm, assuring them of the aid of heaven. 
Great was the enthusiasm inspired by his pres- 
Soldiers and chiefs were 


and 


ence in the camp. 
swayed by the appeal, and it was resolved to 
make an iminediate assault. Poorly as they 
were supplied with the necessary implements 
and undertaking, the 
Crusaders pressed their way to the outer wall 


machines for sueh an 


and broke an opening with hammers and 


are 


Through this they poured into the 
spaice between the outer and the inner rampart 


pikes. 


and proceeded: to storm the latter; but the 
emir of Jerusalem had taken measures for a 
suecesstul detense. The wall proved to he too 
strong to be broken, The garrison poured 
down every species of missile—arrows, stones, 
blocks of wood, thaming torches, boiling piteh, 
balls of Greek fire—upen the heads of the 
Crusaders, who, unable to break the seeond 
rampart, or to stand the storm of destruetion, 
were obliged to retreat to their camp. The 
hermit of Mount Olivet had proved a bad 
counselor and worse prophet. 

The sicge was now undertaken in a regular 
way. But there was need that the Christians 
should be expeditious in the work. The Sar- 
acens, before retiring into the city, had swept 
all the region round about of its provisions. 
Every village was stripped of its supplies to 
fill the store-houses of Jerusalem. The wells 
were filled up and the fountains poisoned. The 
brook Kedron had ran dry and the remitting 
spring of Siloah was altogether inadequate to 
supply a sufficient quantity of water for an 
army of fifty thousand men. It became neces- 
sary to carry water in the skins of animals 
and to seek it at a great distance trom Jeru- 
salem. To add to the embarrassment the sum- 
mer came on with its burning sun of Syria, 
and the Western pilgrims were unable to bear 
the heat. 

As had many times already happened since 
the Crusade was undertaken, good news came 
in time to save the enterprise. 
arrived trom Joppa, the seaport of Jerusalem, 
forty miles distant, and brought the intelli- 
gence that a Genoese flect had arrived at that 


Messenvers 


plaee with provisions and stores and engineers 
for the siege. With great joy the Crusaders 
at once dispatehed a troop of cavalry to con- 
duet the supplies and reénioreemeuts from the 
coast to Jerusalem. 
the forces sent out for proteetion discovered to 
their chagrin that the Saracens had been there 
before them aud had destroved the fleet. The 
disaster, however, was not complete, for the 
engineers had made their 
saved a part of the stores so much needed by 
the Crusaders. AML that exeaped the Infidels 
were taken to Jerusalem. 

The besierers were thus considerably en- 


But on arriving at Joppa 


eseape and had 
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One of the chiet’ difficulties was to 
procure timber for the construction of eneines, 


courazed. 


After much scareh a forest was found on a 
mountain thirty iniles distant, and the ceho 
of axes was soun heard telling the trees. The 
logs were drawn to the city by oxen shod with 
von, and the engineers rapidly constructed 
such machines as were necessary for the demo- 
lition of the walls. Before the astonished 
Saracens could well understand what wax done 
towers were brought against the ramparts, and 
the Crusaders were thus enabled to fight hand 
to hand with their enemies, 

While this encouraging work was going on 
the hennit of Mount Olivet again appeared as 
a leader. He persuaded the Christians to go 
in a procession about the walls of the city 
even as the Israclites of old encompassed the 


walls of Jericho. A procession was formed, 


headed by the priests, who elad themselves in 
white, carried the sacred images, and 
psalms as they marched. Trumpets were blown 
and banners waved until the warriors reached 
Olivet, where they halted, and from the height 
viewed the city which they had come to rescue. 
They were barangued by Arnold de Rohes 
and other priests, who pointed out the sacred 
places trodden under the profane feet of the 
Turks, and exhorted them to pause not in the 
holy work uutil the Infidels had expiated with 
their blood the sin and shame of their pres- 
ence and deeds in the saered precincts of 
Jerusalem. The zeal of the Crusaders was thus 
rekindled, and they demanded to be led for- 


sang 


ward to the assault. 

By the 14th of July, 1099, every thing 
was in readiness for a second general attack 
on the city. The vigor with which the Cru- 
saders had of late prosecuted the siege had 
alarmed the Sauraeens and given the advantage 
to the assailants. The huge towers whieh the 
engincers had built were rolled down against 
the walls and the Christians were thus cnabled 
to face the Moslems on the top of the rampart. 
The defenders of the city, however, grew des- 
perate, and tought with greater valor than at 
They resorted to every 

means to beat back their foes. They poured 
dawn Greek fire and boiling oil upon the 
heads of those who attempted to scale the 
walls. They hurled stones and beams and 
| bloeks of wood upon the pilgrim warriors whe 


any previons time. 
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battered the ramparts. So resolute was the 
defense that after twelve hours of hard ticht- 
ing the Crusaders were obliged to tall back, 
amidst the taunts and insults of those who 
mauned the turrets. 

With both Christians and Moslems the 
evisis had uow come, With both it was eon- 
quer or perish. The former were peculiarly 
pressed by the situation. 
towards the city was intereepted with a letter 
under its wings, and the Crusaders were made 


A pigeon flying 


aware that armies of Saracens were gathering 
for the relief of the city. 
termined to continue the assault on the mor- 


Tt was therefore de- 


row. 
again advanced to the walls, and the Christians 
rushed forward to the attack. For a long 
time it could hardly be known whether the as- 
sault or the defense was made with greater ob- 
In some parte the walls gave way 


With early morning the engines were 


stinacy. 
before the thundering blows of the machines 
built by the Genoese engineers; hut the gar- 
rison threw down straw and other yielding 
material to prevent the strokes of the battering 
aus from taking effect. In one place, how- 
ever, a huge catapult played hayoe with all 
resistance, and a breach was about to be ef 
fected, when two Saracen witehes were sent to 
interpose their charms to the work of destrue- 
But the 
away with no regard to their spells and incan- 


tion. jusxensate monster hammered 


tations, The Moslems saw their prophetesses 
perish as though the unseen world had nothing 
to do with war. 

Still, for the time, the Crusaders could not 
break into the city. The Saracens found that 
fire was more potent than witchcraft as a 
means of resisting wooden engines. They 
threw down burning matertals upon the cata- 
pults, and several of them were consnmed. 
On the afternoon of the second day it scemed 
ax if the Christians would again be driven 
back. They were well-nizh exhausted with 
heat and fatigue. They weltered and bled in 
the dust outside the walls. Just as they were 
wavering and ahout to retreat, Godfrey, who 
throughout the siege and assault had more 
than ever distinguished himself hy his hero- 
ism, resorted to the usual expedient to revive 
the drooping courage of his followers. Lookin 
up to Mount Olivet, he beheld) there a 
mighty horseman waving on high a bueckler. 


OG 


“ Behold!" cried the hero, ‘St. Geearse comes 
avatn to our aid and makes a signal tor us to 
enter the Loly City.” Dien le Vent! responded 
the Crusaders, springing forward with uneon- 
As on the field before An- 
tioch, when the celestial warriors came to the 


querable purpose. 


resene, so now the dust-covered, heat-oppressed 
Christians heeame suddenly invincible. With 
an irresistible impulse they rushed to the 
wall and 
broke hefore 


renewed the onset. The rampart 
them. = Tradition that 
Reimbault of Crete was the first to mount the 
wall. Then came Eustace 
Clouds 
of smoke mixed with dust and flame arose on 
every hand ax the victorious Crusaders broke 
over al] opposition and poured into the city. 

The Saracens gaye way before them, They 
retreated through the streets, fighting at in- 
tervals nutil they were driven into the pre- 
Blood flowed 
in the gutters, and horrid heaps of the dead 
lay piled at every corner. None were spared 
by the frenzied Christians, who saw in the 
gore of the Infidels the white Way of Redemp- 
Ten thousand dead, scattered through 
the city, gave token of the merciless spirit of 
the men of the West. Another ten thousand 
were heaped in the reeking courts of the great 
mosque on Mount Moriah. ‘God wills it,” 
said the pilgrims. 

The indiscriminate butchery of the Sara- 
cens was carried out by the rank and file of 
In this bloody work 


recites 


Godfrey followed. 
with a host of warriors and knights. 


eincts of the Mosque of Omar. 


tion. 


the Crusading army. 
they needed no ineentive—no commander. 
Fach sword flamed with hatred until it 
cooled in the dripping lite of the enemies of 
Christ. 
the slaughter, 
possession of his breast. 
the city in the hands of his followers, he re- 
membered the Holy Sepuleher. He stripped 
himseH’ of his armor and went barefoot to the 
spot where the vietim of Pilate and the Jews 


was 


As for Godfrey, he was missed from 
Another sentiment had taken 
As soon as he saw 


had heen laid eleven centuries ave. There on 
his knees the ereat Crusader bowed and wor- 
shiped for a season, while his followers com- 
pleted the extermination of the Saracens.’ 
The spirit of the inasseere is well illustrated 
In the letter which the Chistian princes sent to 
His Holiness the Popes The devent writers say: 
“Tf von wish te know what we did to the ene- 
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As soon as the host heurd of the act of 
their pious leader, they teo niwle a pause. A 
suddeu revulsion of feeling swept over them 
and they made haste to follow his example. 
They took off their bloody weapons, and bared 
their head- and feet. They washed the gore 
from their hands, and formed themselves inte 
a procession, Led by the priests and singing 
penitential psalms, they then marched—many 
of them upon their knees—to the Chureh of 
the Resurrection, and there found that sacred 
but long deseerated spot which had been the 
object and end of their more than three years 
of warfare—the sepulcher of Christ. There, 
like their most distingnished leader, they knelt 
and offered up such adoration as the heart of 
the Middle Aves was able to render to its Lord. 

Oue of the most interesting incidents of 
the capture of the city was the emergence 
from places of eoneealment of many Christians, 
who eame forth as if from prison to weleome 
their deliverers. Great was the mutual joy of 
these long-distressed wretches and the Crusaders. 
There was weeping as if the lost were fonnd. 
In the midst of many frantic demonstrations, 
the victorious multitude turned with an enthu- 
siastic outburst to one who had almost passed 
from sight during the siege—Veter the Her- 
mit. The little fanatic monk was singled out 
as the greatest of all the human agencies by 
which the deliverance of Jerusalem had been 
aceomplished. Around him, clad in his woolen 
garment and mounted on his mule, the me- 
diseval zealots gathered in an enormous crowd, 
and did obeisanee as to a liberator and savior. 
Thus, ever in the history of the world the real 
brawn and yalor, the true heroie virtue which 
fichts and Jleeds and wins the battle, abases 
itself at the last before some serawny embodi- 
ment of enfeebled bigotry. 

The First Crusade had now reached its 
elimax. The Holy City was wrested from the 
Turks. The blood of the Infidel iron-forgers 
of the Altais had poured in thick streams down 
the slopes of Mount Moriah. The Syrian sun 
risiuy from the plains of Mesopotamia, flung 
the shadow of the Cross from the summit of 
Calvary to the distant Mediterranean. But 
poesawe found in the city, learn that in the portico 
af solemien and in the Temple our horses walked 
wyete the knees in the impure blood of the Sar- 
a <5 
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what should the victors do with their tre 
phy? As for Baldwin, he had made himself 
As tor 
Beemund, his sclfish and ambitious nature had 


secure in the principality of Edessa. 


satisfied itsclf amony the palaces and fountains 
ef Antiogh. Ax for the half million pilgrim 
warriors who had set out for Constantinople 
in the summer of 1006, nine out of every ten 
had perished. The remnant, now numbering 
fewer than fifty thousand, had reached the goal, 
and had planted their banners on the holy 
places in the City of the Great King. Could 
they preserve the prize which they had won? 

A few days after the capture of Jerusalem 
the Western princes met to consider the dis- 
position to he made of Palestine. The almost 
inevitable solution was the conversion of the 
country into a Christian state. The form of 
government was, of course, that fendal type 
of monarchy which then prevailed throughout 
Europe. It devolved upon the princes to 
ehoose a king, and to this task they set them- 
selves with alaerity. Of the leading Crusa- 
ders, those who were eligible to the high office 
were Robert Short Hose of Normandy, Rob- 
ert of Flanders, Raymond of Toulouse, and 
Gadtrey of Bouillon. From the first the tide 
set strongly in favor of the last named duke. 
Short Hose and the Count of Flanders both 
announced their intention of returning forth- 
with to Europe, and as to Raymond, his 
hanghty bearing and impetuous temper made 
him unpopular as a leader. 

In order to settle the question, a commis- 
sion of ten of the most discreet chieftains was 
appeinted, and they at once set ahout the duty 
of election. Great eare was exereised in re- 
vard to the fitness of the candidates. Duke 
(rodfrey’s servants were called and questioned 
relative to the private life and manners of 
“The only fault we find with 
him,” said they, “is that. when matins are 
over, he will stay so long in ehurch, to learn 
the name of every image and picture, that 


their master. 


dinner ix often spoiled hy his long tarrying.” 
“What devotion!” exclaimed the pious elec- 
tors.‘ Jerusalem could have no better king.” 
So he was chosen. The Ntyepom or JERUSA- 
LEM was proclaimed in the city, and the nomi- 
nation of Duke Godfrey was made known to 
| the caver and joyous multitude. Thus, on the 
i 25d of July, in the last year of the eleventh 
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century, the Holy Land with its eapital, 
onee the City of David and the Christ, now 
wrenched trom the dominion of the Turks hy 
a series of exploits of well-nigh ineonceivable 
audacity, was erected into a feudal monarchy 
after the European tashiou, and placed under 


Ou 


the suzerainty of Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, 
destined for the present to suffer more ills in 
defending than he had borne in conquering 
his heritage, and hereafter immortalized by 
the muse of Tasso as the hero of the Jerusulem 
Delivered, 


CHAPTER XCI.—THE 


UKE GODFREY ae- 
cepted the office but re- 
fused the title of king. 
He declared to the eleet- 
ors that it would be un- 
becoming in him to wear 
e J a erown of gold in the 
city where Christ had been crowned with 
thorns. It was, therefore, decided that the 
new ruler of Jerusalem should be entitled 
“First Baron and Defender of the Holy 
Sepulcher.” His sovereignty, however, was 
ample, and his right undisputed. 

As soon as the monarehy was proclaimed, 
the king-eleet repaired with the pilgrim prinees 
to the Chureh of the Resurrection, and there 
took an oath to reign according to the Jaws 
of justice and honor. 
mony ended, when the startling Intelligence 
was borne to the city that a powerful Mos- 
Jem army, led by Afilhal, one of the most 
valiant emirs of the East, had reached Asca- 
lon, and was searching for a foree of Cru- 
saders suttieiently strong to offer battle. The 
warlike emir had taken an oath in the pres- 
ence of the Caliph to drive every European 
out of Syria; nor could it be denied that a 
knowledge of his coming had spread terror 
before him. In the eity, the Christians were 
in consternation. But King Godfrey had seen 
too much of War to he any longer frightened 
at the sound of his chariot. 
ing courage he summoned his followers to 
resume the weapons which they had re- 
cently laid aside, and go forth to victory. His 
influence and authority secured the desired ob- 
jeet. Even Robert Short Hose and Raymond 
eonsented to renew the struggle with the Inti- 
dels. The Crusaders were marshaled torth, 
and led out in the direction of the foe. 


Hardly was this eere- 


With unwaver- 
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The march led into the plain between 
Joppa and Ascalon. When the Christians 
were about eneamping for the night—it was 
now the 11th of August—the whole horizon 
scemed to be disturbed with some dark agita- 
tion. Sconts were sent ont toe aseertain the 
cause, and, returning, brought back the report 
that immense herds of eattle and eamcls were 


| fain go forth to seize so rieh a booty. 


driven along in the distance. This news fired 
the eupidity of the Crusaders, and they would 
raul God- 
frey, however, scented a stratagem, and pru- 
dently restrained his followers. No man was 
permitted to leave the ranks for the night. 
Events soon showed the wisdom of the king. 

For, before the break of day, news was 
brought to the camp that the Moslem army 
was but a short distance away. With due 
eelerity Godfrey and his captains set their 
forees in order of battle. Nine divisions were 
formed, and placed under command of leaders 
true and tried. At dawn of day Arnold de 
Rohes, who had been elected Putriareh of 


Jerusalem, went through the ranks, bearing 
the eross and pronouncing blessings on the 


soldiers, The army then knelt down, and 
besought the favor of heaven preparatory 
to the deeisive struggle. As the march 


was resumed in the direetion of the enemy, 


the tempting droves of eattle were seen to 
pass around to the rear, as if to distract the 
attention of the Crusaders from the great 
game soon to be enacted in front. 

While these movements were performed by 
the Christians the Emir Afdhal had also pre- 
pared for the confliet. He had posted himself 
on the edge of the plain of Ascalun in a posi- 
For the 
; Mountains and the sea conspired to protect 
I the wings of the Moslem army, and in the 


tion strongly defensible by nature. 
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distance the towers of the citvy—one of the 
strongest in Palestine—were seen as a refuge. 

The Saracen army was drawn up in two 
lines, and was terrible in its aspect and extent. 
The disparity of unmbers was so great that to 
any other than a Crusader it would have ap- 
peared the excess of midness to offer battle. 
But to one who had seen the war-horse of 
St. George and had touched the sacred spear 
wherewith the side of Christ had been pierced 
no task could appal, no numbers terrify, 

On the other band, where every rational 
giound of confidence existed, the Saracens 
shook at the sight of the Christian banners. 
No exhortation of the Emir could suffice to 
inspire the host under his command, At the 
moment when battle was about to begin the 
device which the Moslems had invented to 
desiroy their adversaries turned against them- 
The 
been intended to decoy the Crusaders were 
seen in the rear of Godfrey’s army and were 
mistaken by Afdhal’s forces for a part of the 
foe whom they had to face. The discourage- 
ment of the Saracens was so great that in the 
beginning of the engavement they fought but 
feebly, while every furious blow of the Chris- 
tian knights fell with fatal effect upon the 
Mohammedan ranks. As usual on such oeca- 
sions, Robert Short Hose fought like a lon, 
With a body of cavalry he forced his way to 
the Saracen center and captured the Emir’s 
The infantry rushed after bim and 


selves. rast. droves of cattle which had 


standard. 
the enemy’s lines were broken and scattered. 

For a while a division of Ethiopians, 
after the peculiar tactics of their country, fell 
on their knees to discharge their javelins and 
then with a clubbed weapon resembling a flail, 
armed with jagged balls of iron, sprang up 
and asswiled the Crusaders with the fury of 
Huns; but 
soon routed by the resistless charges of Cod- 
frey’s knights. The whole Saracen army broke 
and fled They rushed in the 
direction of Asealon, smd were pursued with 


even these fierce warriors were 


in contusion, 


hayor and slaughter. Thousands perished on 
the fiell; other thousands in the flight, and 
still others at the drawbridee of the city, upon 
which they were hopelessly crowded by the 
Christian warriors. Asealon itself, in whieh 
Afdhal found refuge with the fugitives, might 
have buen casily taken but fora quarrel which 
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| broke out between Godfrey and Raymond, 

whose unyovernable temper was as dreadful 
futal to his 
As it was, the Christians withdrew 
from the scene of their great victory Jaden 
with spoil and driving before them the herds 
of cattle whieh had already served them better 
than the enemy. As for the defeated Emir, 
beheving himself unsafe in Ascalon, he took 
ship for Egypt, and sought security under the 
shadow of the Caliphate. 

The battle of Azcalon was decisive of the 
present fite of Palestine. For the time the 
Turk was hurled from his seat. With the 
accomplishment of this result the prime motive 
of the Crusade was satistied. Many of the 
princes now made preparation to return to 
| Europe. The eecentrie Raymond, however, 
had sworn never to see the West again. He 
aceordingly repaired to Constantinople, and 
received from the Emperor as the portion due 
his heroism the city of Laodicea, LEustace of 
Bouillon and Robert of Flanders returned to 


to his friends as his sword was 
enenies. 


their respective countries, and resamed pos- 
session of their estates. Here they passed the 
remainder of their lives in prosperity and 
honor. Robert Short Hose went back to Nor- 


mandy, and when the five years expired, 
during which he had leased his dukedom to 
Wilham Rufus, he recovered his inheritance. 
His stormy life, however, was still agitated 
and unfortunate. A few years after his return 
his paternal dominions were invaded by his 
brother Henry, king of England. A battle 
was fought between the two princes at Tench- 
ebray, and Robert was defeated and captured, 
Ife was taken to Carditl Castle and there con- 
fined as a prisoner of state until the year 1148, 
when his strange and romantic career was 
ended hy death. Peter the Hermit likewise 
left the Holy City and started on a homeward 
yoyave. Tn mid sea bis ship was caught in a 
storm and the terrified monk vowed, if he 
should be spared to found an abbey in honor 
of the tomb of Christ. The tempest passed 
and Peter kept his vow by building a monas- 
tery on the hanks of the Mees, Tere he spent 
the remnant of his days in penitential works, 
after the manner of his order, As for the 
counts —Stephen and Wlugh—they, as will 
| he remembered, had abandoned the Crusade 
| lefore Antioch, and withont participating in 
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the glory of capturing Jerusalem, had returned 
to Europe. 
as recreants, and under the whip of public 
opinion they rallied their knights for a new 
expedition. 

Thus ina short time King Godfrey found 
himself in the Holy City with only a few hun- 
dred warriors to defend it. His euirage, how- 


The age branded them, however, 


ever, was as great as the situation was peril- 
ous. His reputation as a military chieftain 
stood him well in hand, and the swollen stream 
of pilgrims from the West, who might now be 
expected to crowd towards Jerusalem, would 
doubtless be sufficient for defense, 

But the valiant Godfrey was not destined 
long to enjoy the fruits of his toil and wartare, 
As Baron of the Holy Sepuleher he did as 
much as man well might to give regular insti- 
tutions to the country and people that he had 
conquered, A eode of laws, known as the 
Assizes of Jerusalem, was drawn up under his 
auspices, and Palestine was suitably divided 
for purposes of administration. The military 
arm was strengthened, and Tanered was sent 
into Galilee, where he captured the town of 
Tiberias. The whole provinee was taken from 
the Turks aud added to Godfrey's dominions. 

The valorous Tanered earried the war still 
further 
upon a Saracen army was sent out from Da- 
mascus, 
about to be eut off: 


into the sultan’s territories, where- 


and the adventurous Crusader was 
Crodfrey hurried to his 


of the Tfoly Sepulcher passed by way of Cex- 
area, and was met by the emir of that distriet, 
who made him a seemingly courteous offer of 
fruits. The unsuspecting Godfrey aecepted 
and ate an apple. Doubtless it had 
poisoned, for the prinee immediately sickened, 


heen 


He was taken in haste to Joppa, where he 
lingered until the 1sth of July, 1100, when 
he died. With thouchtful solicitude he com- 
mitted his kingdom of Jerusalem te the pro- 
teetion of his companions, and direeted that 
his body should be buried near the tomb 
of Christ. 
remains were borne up the slope of Calvary, 
and laid te rest not far from the oly Sepul- 
eher, All Christendom beard 
with xerrow, and the mourning for. the most 


A few days after his death his 


of the event 


unselfish and chivalrous of the great knights 
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who Jed the first Crusaders to vietory and 
death was loug eontinued, and as sincere as 
the age was capable uf showing. 

The decease of 
brought on a erisis, Searcely was Godfrey 
buried uutil the barons fell to quarreling about 
the succession. 


the king of Jerusalem 


The crown was claimed by 
Arnold de Rohes, now patriarch of the city, 
but his pretensions were vigorously resisted by 
Ta order to find 
support he sent an embassy to Breemund, prince 


many of the pilgrim warriors. 


of Antioch, to come to his assistance, and to 
aid in saving the Holy City from anarchy. 
The opposition meanwhile dispatched messen- 
gers to Baldwin of Edessa, brother of the late 
king, to come to Jerusalem and take the crown 
which now, aceording to fendal tenure, would 
rightfully descend to him. The envoys sent 
by Arnold to Antioch brought back the dole- 
ful intelligence that Bamund had been re- 
eently taken prisoner by the Turks, and was 
himself far more in need of assistance than 
able to go to the reseue of another. Not so, 
however, with Prince Baldwin. Notwithstand- 
ing the doubtful expediency of endangering 
all hy leaving his sate principality of Edessa 
for the hazards attending the erown of Jeru- 
stlem, he gladly aeeepted the invitation of the 
barons, and laid claim to the throne vacated 
by the death of his brother. Putting all on 
the cast of the die, he made over the princi- 
pality of Edessa to his kinsman, Baldwin dn 
Bourg, and set out with fourteen hundred 
horsemen to make good his claims in the Holy 
City. 

His reception was flattering. The inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem came forth to meet their 
new sovereien, and welcomed him with plau- 
dits. 
proval that the Patriarch Arnold, after a few 
days of sullen discontent, gave in his adhe- 
rence, and cousented to officiate in the coro- 


So marked were the expressions of ap- 


nation of his successful rival. 

As soon ax this ceremony was completed, 
Bavpwrn set about the duties of his office with 
great enerey.  Flis abilities were searcely in- 
ferior to those of his predecessor, and his au- 
dacity vreater. The learned 
that the transfer of the crown was not likely 


Saracens soot 


to inure to the benefit of the Crescent. Ning 
saldwin organized several expeditions against 
the Infidels, and Ihis suecesses were such as to 


GUS 


strike terror into the ranks of the fue. The 
cities of Cesarea, Sidon, Tripoli, and Acre were 
quickly taken, and the frontiers of the king- 
dom widened and established on all sides. 
The forces of the king were in the mean- 
time augmented by almost constant arrivals 
from Europe. Several bodies of warriors, 
who were drawn in the wake of the First 
Crusade, reached the Holy City in the first 
years of the new century, and joined the vic- 
torious standard of those who had preceded 
them. Now it was that Stephen of Blois and 
Hugh of Vermandois returned to the scenes 
of tormer days, shame-faced for their aban- 
donment of the cause, and eager to retrieve 
their honor, The dukes of Aquitame and 
Bavaria, and the counts of Burgundy, Ven- 
dame, Nevers, and Parma, all envious of the 
fame achieved by their brethren in the East, 
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years later, when the armies of Baldwin 
were engaged in the siege of Sidon, two 
fleets, ianned by Scandinavian Crusaders, 
arrived from the Baltic, and rendered im- 
portant service in the reduction of the city. 
To this epoch belongs the last of the ex- 
pleits of Raymond ot Toulouse. Before the 
capture of the Pheenician cities, he had acted 
as guide and leader to a band of French 
knights on their way through Asia Minor to 
Jerusalem. Obtaining an ascendeney over 
them, he induced them to join him in the 
eonquest of Tortosa, on the coast of Syria. 
A new principality was thus founded, with 
Raymond for its ruler. He employed his 
own knights from Provence in enlarging the 
borders of his state, and presently undertook 
the rednetion of Tripoh; but, before this 
» objeet could he reached, the veteran warrior 
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assnmed the cruss and arrived with their 
knights in Palestine. So long and full of 
hardships was the mareh through Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, that those who sur- 
vived were already veterans before reaching 
their destination, and the armies of Baldwin 
were thus replenished by a class of warriors 
searcely inferior to the war-hardened Cru- 
saders of the first expedition. 

Another souree of strength to the king- 
dom was the constant arrival on the Pheeni- 
cian coast of fleets from Genoa and other 
European ports. A readier communication 
was thus maintained with the parent states. 
These amnaments cooperated with the land 
forces ins the subjueation of the maritime 
(listriets of Syria. As early as 1104, Beyrnt 
and Serepta were conquered, partly through 
the aid of the Genoese squadron. A) few 
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of Toulouse died. The work of subjugation, 
however, was continued by King Baldwin, 
assisted by all the Latin princes of the East. 
Tripoli was taken, and became the capital 
of a new dukedom, which was conferred on 
Bertrand, son of Raymond. The state thus 
formed was subject, after the feudal manner, 
to the Kingdom of Jerusalem; but its im- 
portance, Iving as it did midway hetween 
the principality of Antioch and the Holy 
Land, was such as to give to Tripoli a rank 
of almost independent sovereignty. 

At Anticveh affairs had not gone prosper- 
Bemund, as already narrated, was 
made prisoner by the Turks. Tanered there- 
upon assumed the govermment during the mi- 
While acting thus as 
regent he continued his nnending warfare with 
the Saracens aud was killed In battle.  Boe- 


, ously, 


nority of Bemund’s son. 
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mund finally effected his escape and seon after- 
wards engaged in hostilities with the Eastern 
Empire. Unsuccessful in this war he returned 
to Tarento, and there, in his old age, sat 
brooding and despondent amid the scenes of 
his boyhood. His restless nature, tormented 
with the vision of impossible activities, gave 
way to gloom, and he died of despair, 

Of the heroic companions of Godtrey, 
there now remained in the East only King 
Baldwin and Baldwin du Bourg, prince of 
Edessa. The former was sonless, 
and preferenee both indicated the latter as his 
successor to the crown of Jerusalem. In the 
year 1118 the king died and Baldwin du Bourg 
came to the throne with the title of Baldwin 
I. On his accession he transferred the Prin- 
cipality of Edessa to Joscelyn de Courtenay, 
a noble knight of France, who had gone to 
Asia Minor in the wake of the First Crusade. 

In the mean time, Count Foulque, of Anjou, 
father of that Geoffrey Plantagenet who gave 
a race of kings to England, falling into pro- 
found melancholy on account of the death of 
his wife, would fain distract his thoughts from 
his grief by taking the eross and going on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, He accordingly lett 
his province to the care of his son and de- 
parted for the East. On reaching the Holy 
City he became greatly admired tor his quali- 
ties of mind and person. Nor was it long till 
be found a panacea for his sorrow in the ac- 
quaintanee of the Princess Millicent, daughter 
of Baldwin If. Her he wooed and won, and 
when her father died he received and wore the 
crown rather as the husband of Millicent than 
His son was named for his 


and reason 


in his own right. 
maternal grandfather, and afterwards reigned 
with the title of Baldwin TIT. 

The principal event of the reign of Baldwin 
du Bourg was the siege and capture of Tyre. 
This great feat was accomplished in the vear 
1124, and chiefly by the aid of the Venetian 
fleet sent out by the Doge Ordelafo Falieri. 
Before engaging in the enterprise, however, 
this thrifty ruler stipulated that he should 
receive the sovereignty of one-third of the city 
as the price of his services. Already the Ital- 
ian princes, especially those who held authonty 
in the maritime Republics, had learned the 
value of their services to the Crusaders, and 
were not slow to turn their advantage to a 
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profitable account. Tenceforth—though not 
less zealous than others in proclaiming the dis- 
interested motives by which they were actu- 
ated in sending out their fleets ayainst the 
Moslems—they ever tovk care to extort from 
those whom they aided exorbitant pay for 
their serviee. The squadron of Falieri arrived 
on the Phoenician coast, and the eity of Tyre 
was obliged, after a five months’ sieve, to ca- 
pitulate. The new eonquest was erected into 
an archbishopric and added to the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. Thus, in the last year of the 
first quarter of the twelfth century the most 
opulent city on the Syrian coast, being also 
the last stronghold of the Moslems in Palestine, 
was won by the Crusaders and annexed to 
their dominions. 

This is the date of the greatest power and 
influence of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
Holy Land was now all recovered from the 
Infidels. Neither the Turks from the direetion 
of Baghdad, nor the Fatimites from the side 
of Egypt, were able for the time to shake the 
foundations of the Christian state. From the 
Mediterranean to the desert of Arabia, and 
from Beyrut to the Gulf of Sinai, the country 
acknowledged the sway of Baldwin IL Besides 
the large territory thus defined the County of 
Tripoli under Bertrand, and the Principalities 
of Edessa and Antioch were as distinctly 
Christian states as was Jerusalem itself, and 
throughout the whole of these countries the 
feudal institutions of Western Europe were 
established on what appeared to be an endur- 
ing basis. 

The Christian kingdom of Palestine was 
divided into the four great fiefs of Jaffa, 
Galilee, Cesarea, and Tripoli, and over each 
was set a baron who was the vassal of the 
king. The one fatal weakness of the situation 
lay in the fact that while a constant stream 
of pilerim warriors was setting towards Jeru- 
salem, another stream fully as copious was 
Even at the time 
of vreatest solidity and peace the number of 
knights and soldiers resident in Palestine was 
never sufficient to defend the country in the 
event of a formidable invasion by the Moslems. 
Tt was estimated that the regular force of 
knights whom as his vassals Baldwin T1. might 
eall into the field did not exceed two thousand 
five hundred; and the feudal militia, consist- 


flowing hack into Europe. 
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ing for the most part of archers on tout, only 
pumbered twelve thousand. 

Another eircutmatauce tending to undermine 
the foundation of the kingdom was the rapid 
deterioration of the people of the West under 
the conditions of lite im Syria. The resident 
Crusaders were hrought into communion and 
fellow-hip with the native Christians of the 


country — Syrians, Greeks, .Armeniaus, —a 
neryeless race of Orientals, destitute of the 
warlike vigor of the Western pilgrims. Besides, 
the Mussulman peasantry remained in the vil- 
tages and continued to cultivate the soil. After 
the lapse of a few veuts these diverse races 
hegan to comnunyle, and a new type of popu- 
lation was produced, inheriting but little vtr- 
tue from cither line of parentage. These 
hybrid inhabitants were known by the name 
of Pullunt or Poulains—a degenerate stock 
deduced from a bad cross under the influence 
of a baleful climate and diseased society. 

One of the principal events belonging to 
the interval between the First and Second Crn- 
sades was the institution of the two principal 
Orpers of Kwicirnoop. The prine motives 
of the oriyin of these celebrated societies are 
to be found in the martial spirit and religious 
enthusiasm of the age. The condition of soei- 
ety was such as to suggest the conservation of 
the chivalrous and benevolent sentiments by 
means of orvanization. 
were established they rose to eelebrity, and it 
was not lone until the highest honors of seeu- 
lar society would have been freely exchanged 
for the distinction conferred by the badges of 
knighthood. 

The fundamental principle eon whieh the 
new Orders were founded was the union of mana- 
chism and chivalry, Ulitherto the devotion of 
man to religion had made him a monk; his 
devotion to truth denied and innoeence dis- 
tressed, had made him a secular warrior. It 
now happened that the warlike vow and the 
vow of religion were united in the single eon- 
The condition of 
atthirs in Palestine—untavorable to monasti- 
cism from the insecurity of society, and unfa- 


AAs soon as the orders 


seeration of knighthood. 


vorable to secular chivalry on account of the 
ahsenee of lofty sentiments among the lay 
population of the country—was peeuliarly fa- 
vorable to the development of organizations 
based on the eross militant. Sueh organiza- 
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tions contemplated the sword under the cowl— 
the name of Christ. The same 
ideas which had brought-about the Crusade de- 
manded preservation under the sanetion of 
secrecy and brotherhood. 


wartare in 


The oldest of the religio-chivalrie orders 
wax the Kxwicirs or Sart JOHN or JERUSA- 
Lem, known also as Kwicurs HoxpiraLLers, 
and subsequently as Knights of Rhodes and 
Knights of Malta. The circumstances of the 
origin of this celebrated Order date back to 
the middle of the eleventh century. In the 
year 1048 some benevolent merchants of the 
Jtalian city of Amalfi obtained permission of 
the Fatimite rulers of Jerusalem to build in 
the Holy City a chapel for the use of Latin 
pilgrims. The establishment took the name 
of Saint Mary, and was for a while used in 
common by both men and women. Soon after- 
wards two hospitals were built in connection 
with the chapel; and then a seeond chapel, 
ealled after Saint Mary Maydalen, was ereeted 
adjacent to the woman’s hospital. The man’s 
hospital took the name of Saint John the Al- 
moner, an Alexandrian patriarch of the sev- 
enth eentury. This saint had left a sweet 
memory in the City ef David by sending 
thither in the year 614, after the destruetive 
siege and capture by Chosroes II., a plentiful 
supply of money and provisions to the suffer- 
Such was the origin of the hos- 
pitals or hostelries of Jerusalem. 

To the whole establishment thus founded 
was given the name of Saint John, who be- 
came the recognized patron of the Order. The 
services In the hospitals were performed by a 
brotherhood—and_sisterhood—of pilgrims un- 
under the direction of Pierre Gerard le Bien- 
heureux, or Gerard the Blessed. It was this 
Order of the Hospital that eame forth on the 
oeeaston of the capture of the city by the Cru- 
saders, and rendered so great service to hu- 
manity by caring for the wounded amd dying. 
So heroie were the efforts of the brotherhood, 
that Raymond du Puy joined the Order, and 
Godfrey himself bestowed on them their first 
foreign possession, namely, the estate of Mont- 
baire in Brabant. His example was imitated 
by other prinees, and it was not long until the 
brothers of the Hospital found themselves in 
possession of abundant means. 

Now it was that the Order took on a per- 


ing people. 


THE CRUSADES. =THE KINGDOM OF JEINGSA LEM, a 


manent character, After the establishment of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem the brothers bound 
themseelyes by a yow to labor forever in the 
hospitals. Fhey were to beeome hencetorth 
Their 
vows embraced the trinity of medizeval vir- 
tues—ohedience, chastity, and poverty. As a 
garb they chose the black robe of the Augus- 
tinjan monks, and to this was added a white 
linen cross of eight points, worn on the left 
breast. On the 15th of February, 1115, the 
Order was approved by Pope Paschal IL, un- 
der the name of the ‘ Brothers Tfospitallers 
of Saint John in Jerusalem.” 

In the organization which was thus made 
regular and permanent, Pierre Gerard was 
chosen and Provost of the Order. 
Gifts poured in upon the fraternity. 


the ‘xeryants of Christ and his poor.” 


Guardian 
A. splen- 
did chureh was built on the traditional ite of 
the abode of the parents of Saint John the 
Baptist, and hospitals for the accommodation 
of pilgrims were founded in the principal sea- 
port towns of Western Europe. 

After five years of service as Guardian, 
Gerard died, and was succeeded hy Raymond 
du Puy. He it was who, in order to protect 
the Christians of Palestine from injury or in- 
sult at the hands of the Moslems, armed him- 
self and former companion knights, and thus 


gave to the Order its first military cast. The 
movement was applauded by the age. Both 


in the Holy Land and in the West the broth- 
ers in arms became more popular than ever. 
The chivalric sentiment was thus added to the 
charitable yows of the fraternity, and persons 
of distinetion and high rank began eagerly to 
seek admission into the Order. The vow to bear 
arms in defense of Christ and his canse, and 
to defend from insult and wrong the Christians 
of all lands and languages, was taken with 
even more enthnsiasm than the vow of mo- 
nasticism and charity, 

From the aceession of Raymond to the 
guardianship of the Order, three degrees were 
recognized in the hospital; knights, priests, 
and brothers-servants. To these a fourth 
grade, called sergeants or half-knights, was 
presently added; and to these intermediates 
certain duties in beth the field and the in- 
firmary were assigned. 

Under the auspices of Raymond, a code 
was drawn up for the government of the 


Order. The Augustinian rul. i ly 
basis of the statute adopted for vu 
of the Wfuspital The name ot the chiet 
oficer was changed from Guardian to Muster, 
und Saint John the Baptist was substituted 
for Saint John the Almoner, az the patron 
of the brotherhood. In 1120 the con- 
stitution was submitted te Pope Calixtus f., 
and hy him cordially approved. 

So rapidly did the Hospitallers extend 
their estabhahments and membership that it 
was presently found desirable te imake—ae- 
eording to the nationality and languave of 
the members—a nine-fold) division of the 
The conmanderies were thenceforth 
classified as those of Provence, 


Broviers 


new 


Order. 
Auvergne, 
France, Htaly, Aragon, Germany, England, 
Castile, and Portugal. 

Betore the middle of the {welfth century, 
the Llospitallers had powerful 
military factor in the affairs of the East. 
Their membership embraced the most pu- 
issant knights of Christendom. 


become oa 


During the 
siege of Tyre, they contributed powerfully to 
the capture of the city, aud the tinal expul- 
sion of the Moslems from Palestine. Tn 1153 
they aided in the taking of Ascalon, their 
valorous actions being the pride of the Chris- 
tians and the terror of the Saracens. Aiter 
these suceesstul vietories for the Cross, the 
wealth of the Order accumulated with great 
rapidity. Nor was it long until the moral 
and chivalric grandeur of the brotherhood 
began to be undermined by the invidious in- 
fluences of luxury and corruption. Ax early 
as 1168, the Master Gilbert d’Assalit, sue- 
cessor to Raymond du Puy, was seduced with 
bribes, together with the larger part of the 
Order, to violate a treaty with Egypt, and to 
make an invasion of that country. In 1187 
the Hospitallers of Palestine were almost ex- 
terminated in the disastrous battle of Tiberias, 
where Saladin so signally overthrew the Chris- 
tians. 
finally regained by the Saracens, the Order 
made its head-quarters for a while at the 
Castle of Mareat, and at the same time the 
woman's hospitals in the East were aban- 
At this epoch, the knights suffered 
mueh from their disputes and rivalries with 
the Templars: hut in times of danger both 
brotherhoods vave their best blood in defense 


When possession of Ferusalem was 


done. 


me 


of the common cause. In the vreat battle of 
Gaza, A. D, 2244, the losses of both Hos- 
pitallers and Templars were so great that the 
two Orders came nigh sutlering a common ex- 


mre 
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at this thne that the Order of Saint John 
beeame a maritime power, having its own 
fleets and winning its own victories in the 


eastern Mediterranean. Early in the tour- 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF RHODES, TIME OF TITE CRUSADES, 


tinction, Finally, when, in 1291, the city of 
Acre was taken by the Moslems, the knights 
retired to Cyprus, where they made a stand 
and recruited their wasted ranks for the over- 


flowing commanderies of the West, It was 


teenth century, they seized the island of 
Rhodes, where they established their power, 
and defied the Turks for more than two hun- 
dred years. In 1522 they were driven from 
their stronghold, and obliged to seek a new 
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footing further west. They sought a refuge 
first in Crete, then in Messina, then in the 
main-land of Italy, and, tinally, in 1550, were 
given the island of Malta by the Emperor, 
Charles Y. 
eonyerted into a fortress, which, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts of the Furks, was 
held by the knights until 1798, when it was 
taken by Bonaparte. 

The second of the great orders of knight- 
hood was originally known as the KxIGHTs 
oF THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON, and afterwards 
as Kwtaurs Tempiars, or KNIGiiTs oF THE 
Rep Under these 
tions they ran a briefer but more glorious 
career than the Hospitallers, by whom they 
were at first generously aided and afterwards 
bitterly opposed. The founding of the Order 
of the Temple dates to the year 1117. Two 
French knights, Hugues des Paiens and Geof: 
frey of Saint-Omer, pereeiving the hardships 
to whieh Christian travelers were exposed in 
and about the Holy City, took upon them- 
selves the duty of eondueting the pilgrims 
who journeyed between Jerusalem and the 
Jordan, This eharitable offiee soon gained a 
reputation for the humble warrior-guides, and 
they were joined by seven others, like-minded 
with themsclyes. An organization was effected 
under the benevolent patronage of the patri- 
arch of the city. The members hound them- 
selyes hy the usual monastic vows of obedi- 
enee, chastity, and poverty; and to these two 
others were added, to defend the Holy Sepul- 
cher and to proteet the way-faring pilgrims 
in Palestine.—Such was the humble beginning 
of the Order. 

At the fit the Knights of Saint John, 
now in the flush of their heroic virtues, lent 
aid and encouragement to the new society of 
brothers. Nothing was to be feared from a 
humble fraternity known by the name of the 
“Poor Soldiers of the Holy City.” Nothing 
eould exceed the lowliness of the meek knights 
who founded the brotherhood. Hugues and 
Geoflrey had one horse between them, and him 
they rode together on their first missions of 
benevolence. The first members were given 
a lodging by Baldwin H., who assigned them 


This sea-horn possession they 


Cross. various desiena- 
= 


1The ereat seal of the Templars still perpetu- 
utes the story of the Jowly origin of the Order in 
the figure of the steed with two riders. 


o 
oO 
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quarters in his palace on the site of the aucient 
Their first armory was established in 
a church near by, and here were stored their 
first knightly weapons. The first chapter was 
limited to nine members; but this Hinitution 
was removed by the council of Troves in 1127. 
At this assembly St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, 


temple. 


Was commissioned to draw up a suitable eade 
for the government of the body, and to devise 
an appropriate garb. The dress chosen was in 
strong contrast with that of the Huspitallers, 
cousisting of a white tunic and mantle, with a 
red eross on the left breast. The rule of eon- 
duct and discipline was approved in 1128 hy 
Pope Honorius H. The principal articles were 
these: The 
Knights were 
bound to re- 
eite 
prayers at cer- 


voeal 


tain hows; to 
from 
four 
days in the 


abstain 
neats 


week; to re- 
frain from 
hunting and 
hawking: te 
defend with 
their lives the 
mysteries of 
the Christian 
faith; to ob- 
serve and 
maintain the 
Seven Sacra- 
ments of the 
Church, the fourteen artieles of faith, the 
ereeds of the apostles and of Athanasius; to 
uphold the doctrines of the Two estaments, 
inechading the interpretations of the Fathers, 
the unity of God and the trinity of his per- 
sons, and the virginity of Mary both before 


COSTUME OF A KNIGHT TEMPLAR. 


and after the birth of her Son; to go beyond 
the seas when called to do so in defense of the 
eause; to fly net from the foe unless assailed 
by more than three Intidels at once. 


Hu- 


mility was one of the first principles of the 


Such was the nucleus of the Order. 


membership. Fhe helnet of the Templar should 
have no erest—his beard should not .be eut— 
his demeanor should be that of a servant of 
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his fellows. Each member on assuming the 
garb of a Knight must be eit with a linen 
cord in token that be was henceforth bound 
to service. 

The organization of the Templars embraced 
four elasses of mcembers—knights, squires, serv- 
itors, and priests. Each had their peculiar 
duties and obligations. The presiding officer 
of the Order was called the Master—afterwards 
the Grand Master—and he had as bis assist- 
ants a Hentenant, a seneschal, a marshal, and 
a treasurer, all of whom were eleeted by the 
chapter. The states of Christendom were di- 
vided into provinces, and over each was set a 
provincial master. The Grand Master of Je- 
rusalem was regarded as the head of the entire 


be affiiated with the brotherhood in order to 
share its benefits. Livery thing conspired to 
make the Knights the favorites of the cent- 
ury. They had the prestige of Crusaders. 
They had St. Bernard for their Master. They 
had the blessing of the Pope. They had the 
applause and gratitude of those whom they 
had relieved and protected. They had estates 
and castles and ehurches. They had the pat- 
ronage of the great and the benediction of 
the Charch. 

Tt was the peculiarity of mediaval institu- 
tions that beginning in virtuous poverty they 
ended in luxury and crime. As early as the 
middle of the twelfth century the membership 
of the Templars was recruited largely from 


DEFEAT OF THE TURKS BY Cl 


brotherhood, which soon grew in numbers, in- 
fluence, aud wealth to he one of the most pow- 
erful organizations m the world, Counts, dukes, 
princes, and even kings, eagerly sought the 
honor which was everywhere conceded to the 
red eross and white mantle of the Templar. 
In course of time the Knights of the Temple 
became a sovereign body, owing no allegiance 
to any secular potentate. In spiritual mat- 
ters the Pope was still regarded as supreme, 
but in all other affairs the Grand Master 
was as independent as the greatest sovereign 
The houses of the Knights eould 
not be invaded by any civil offieer. Their 
ehurches and eemeteries were exempt from in- 
terdicts; their properties and revenues from 
taxation. So great were the immunitics thus 
enjoyed that thousands of persons sought to 


of Wurope. 


USADERS.—Drawn by A. de Neuville. 


the class of adventurers and outlaws with 
whom Europe so greatly abounded. St. Ber- 
nard himself declared in a series of exhorta- 
tions addressed to the Order that the greater 
number of the nobles who had jeined the sol- 
diers of the Temple had been men stained 
with every speeies of erime, the oppressors 
and seourges of Europe. 

In the division of the Christian states into 
provinces by the Order of the Red Cross, three 
were formed in the East—Jerusalein, Antioch, 
and Tripoh. In the West the provinees num- 
hered sixteen—Franee, Auvergne, Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Poitou, Provenee, England, Ger- 
many, Upper and Lower Italy, Apulia, Sicily, 
Portuval, Castile, Leon, and Aragon. Of all 
these the most important by far was France. 
A majority of all the Templars were French, 


Ta. Contentions with Hildebrand relative to the investiture af 
: “4 Canrad I. ou Haory WE. tu Beck: he de poses and bishops begius. 
1. Otha defeats the Saracensin dtaly. creates thiee popes ia suceession, — 76, Exccammuticated, deprived of his dominions, and hissub- 
2. St. Hanry, great-grandson to Henry L, clerted. 


GERMANY. 


21. HOUSE OF FRANCONIA. 


ie es freed from their jallegiance, he goes to Italy to so- 
oo Henry IV.. ieit absulution, and after various struggles he fills the 
aged six years. victim of papal vengeajnee. 25. Lathaire I. clected. 


6. Henry V. Tle takes Pastal 1. prisoner, 
does nat release him until he r 
the investitures. 


Marries Matilda of England. 


73 A series of bloody wars with! the Saracens begins. 3s. HO 


FRANCE. 


tinually carried on between the burons. 

| In the next century Louis V1. and his successors have many struggles with their vassals, 

the power of the crown begins to revive and society to eonsolidate. 

40. The Truce af Gad. introduced by the clergy, which forbids private 
wWarture from Wednesday evening till Monduy morning, checks 
civil contests, und the rise af free and chartered towns under, CRUSADING. 
Louis VI. weakens feudal oppression, strengthens the power of 


Under them 


Roberf Wl., son of Hugh Capet. 31. Henry I. 60. Philip 1. Tnvasion of William f : , 

The Pope annuls his marriage 32. _ITe defeats his brother Kuvert, whom his the Conqueror. 8. Louis VI, THe Far: he is an abla 
witb hiscousin Bertha, and puts mother, Constantia, has endeavored to 37. Louis VIL., 1H 
his kingdum under an interdict. raise tu the throne. 42. Ha gi 

The feudal system still gains strength. and the power of the monarch declines, Private wars are con- 9, W. Eng. Henry defeated and y 


forced to retire. 


19. Brenneville—Louis de- 
feated hy the English, | 
24. The emperor Heary), 


“ENGL 


AND. 


16. DANISH KINGS. 


Common Law. 


SAXON restored. 


41 Edward the Canfessar,son of Ethelred I1., mild, partial to th}z Normans. 
44. Unites all the lawsoi England into one body, called the 


87. Invading Frajnee, is injured and dies. 
$7. William Rufus,|tyranniea] and cruel. 


_CAPETIAN RACE. the monarch and leads gradually to the formution of a middle|class of Society. Abelard, scholastiey 
‘2, Dreadful imassacre of all the 35. ‘Harald I. ‘66. Harold il. elected. Henry 1., THE SCHOLAR, Usurps the throne whil 
Danes tin England. H Hoy caer his elder brother, Robert, is absent on a ert 
4. Sweyn, k.tof Denmark, invades Enfeland the second time. #66.William [., THE Coxquetor, sade; proves an able but licentious king, 
15 Becomes king. 159. Canute Il., oppressive, froin Normandy, defeats and slays 6. Henry defeats Rohert, takes him prisea 
+16.Edmund Ul., [konsipE,! son of Canute the Harald at Hastings. William intro- eauses his eyes to he burned out, and €6) 
a son of Ethelred 17.1 Great. t duces the Feudal System. fines him for life (25 years) in a eastle i 
H ' Norman Freneh used in all legal Sa09) 
H | proceedings. 


Henry marries Matilda, great-grand daughter 


SCOTLAND, 


17. Canute the Greiat, a Dane, and the H issue, Matilda or Muud; she marries Geaf 
most powerful sovereign ia Europe. 166. NORMAN KINGS. earl of Anjou—issue, Henry H. 
4. Malcolm Ul; he publishes a new code of Laws. 37. Malealm W., CANMORE. 93, Danald) VII.) the Bana. 


34. Duncan 1. 
40, Macbath usurps after murdering Duncan. 


49, |Anareby. 


24. David the Saint. 


Edgar. 


Fardusi. 


ciphers into Enrepe. 


31. Al Kayman, caliph at Bagdad. 97.6 
The saracens introduce the Arthie tumertl 55, Bagdad taken by the Turks. 
‘rom this thine the caliphs are only the su- 
po., the Persian Homer. preine pontiffs of the Mohammedan faith. 
Avicanaa, ph. and phys., (1. 36, a. 66. 65, Tha Turks lake Jerusalem 


from the Saracens. 


odirey at Bouillan, duke of Lorraine ; Hugh, bro! 
Rabarl, son of William the Conqueror; and 
head of 600,000 warriors, joined by Petar fl 
remnant of his host, besiege Nice. 
Salyman, at the head of the Turks, is defeated, 
A sevond time victorious, the Crusaders capt 


Christian pilgrims insulted aid robbed—one cause of the Crusades sieged in Antioch by Solyman and the Pe 


' M O H yn M M E D A N Seljuk, a Turkish officer of the khan of Tartary, beeomes 
a Mohammedan. Togrul Beg, his grandson, after some 


contests in 1087, takes the title of sultan ; 42, he con- 


E M P ] R E quers Persia; 55. takes Bagdad, where he establishes 
. his capital. Between 1055and Losd three more Turkish 


sultanries are erected under different conquerors. 
Ducas establishes his capital at Damascus, Melach at 
Aleppe, and Cutlu Musas and bis son at Feonium. 


9». | Ascalon—Godfrey defeats the Moslems (100,000 
46. 


Mustali. 


99 |They assault Jerusalem, and obtain the obje 
the deliveranee of the Holy City from thi 


Gadfrey is elected king. 


POLAND, 


41. Michael V. 59. Canstantine X. 


E: 
18. lahn 1. ComNencs, a great and 


28. Ramanus Il. 42. Constantina IX. 78. Nicepharus. 
34. Michael IV. 54. Theadara, the last of the Macedonians. ~ 
57. Isaac Camnenus resigns. 41. Alexius], CoMNE) NUS. 43. mm 
54. Schism af Ihe East completed (a separation of the 
Church, from the Church of { 


EASTERN OR GREEK EMPIRE, ete aller tas centuries of eontentions. 


Learning and commerce some- 


68. Romanus IV. DIoGEN what r 


Boleslaus I., the first king. defeats the Germans, R ns.and Bohemians, and governs w 
25, Micislaus Wl. 41. Casimir. 5». Baleslaus tl. 79. Ladislaus I., THE CARELE 
S441 Anarchy. Previous to 100 A. D. Poland was governed by dukes. 


By the talents and bravery of the COMNENI e 
powers of . 


to 


. Boleslaus Il. 


Christianity supposed to have been introduced into Sweden about 830, and into Den- 
SWEDEN, mark about 826 A. D. 
The history of Sweden previous to the fourteenth century is confused and uncertain. 


DENM ARK, 16. Canute ne Seal Civil war. 64. Peace. 


Swayn conquers England. 36. Canute IM. 74. Harald VII. 87. Olaus. 95 Eric. 


45, Magnus the Good, of Norway, k. 76. St. Canute IV. 


19, Conquers Norway. are assassinated, 


~ GHRONOLOGICAL CHART |! PORTUGAL, 


Unhappy times for near a tain the chief power. 39. 
eentury ; of nine kings, five 


te 


. Nicholas. 
5. The clergy and nobility ob- 


95. |Hanry, a grandson of Robert of France, assists A 


a reward of his bravery. gives him his daught 
12. Alphansa t. 39. Praclail 


TALY, 


3 Ardain. A German 


41. Normans eonquer Apulia: William created duke. 
57. Rabert Guiscard, duke. 


Dreadful civil broils till 39 respecting feudal tenures. 
pe is ee VENICE, GENOA, and PISA, rise in power and wealth. The foundations of, 
these little re 


publies were laid soon after 900; they are greatly enriched by the Crusades. 
party invites Henry; Ardoin loses most of Italy; soon after resigns. 


4. Henry eomes to Italy; in a quarrel between his troops and the people Pavia is burnt, which eau 


| No. V. | 3° Ferdiaaad |. in 37obtains 65 Alphansa ur Teun ne Ge iaee ae Haynend of yan Ce 
' \ Ne TUE fal ma |! Leon by marriage. hecomes king of Castile. she makes war with her sister Tharest 
, HuROPE DURING THE CRUSADES, Don Roderigo.a even countess of ee defeat 
ee Ms eae errant, surnamed the 26, Alphanso . detea' e 
Pry WAI S330 4D CASTILE AND LEON, Cid, conquers New Cas- divides his dominions b 
Prepared bydoln GRE Riipath DED tile for his sovereign. his two sons 
Me a par.) 35 Ramirez 1.63. Sancha Ramirez. 4. Alphansa 1, THE Warrior. W. Moors. 
oe | ARAGO 76. Unites Navarre to his domin ions. 24. Ramirez Wl., THE MONK. 87 
= 1 80.W. Moors. 94. Patar |. 6. Milan revolts and erects itself into a repul 


2. William@l., k of Sicily. 30. RadgerIl.,k. of 
19-30. War between Pisa and 
Henry V., emperor and king of Italy. 


ses mutual hatred. Study of the Clvil Law revived | 
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son of Henry IV.. eleeted by the states: op- 
y the Proud of the family of the Guelphs, 
ype. This gives tise to the factions of the 
ans of the pope) aud Ghibelines (partisans 
), whieh for three centuries desolate Italy 


79. Philip excommunicat 


deric |., Barpanossa, great-great-grandso 
avades Italy, has eontests with the pope, a 
SIA. 90 Heary VI. 


8. Otho IV. (murrics the daughter of Philip). 50. Conrad, IV. 
12. Frederic Ws he keeps up the opposi- 54. Poisoned. 
tion aguizst three successive popes, From the death! ju hts distracted empire, 
of Conrad to thet 7s Conquers Austria. 
election of Rowbolph, ie 91. Adalphus | 
most dretdful aniearehip, elected. 
41. League of the Haase Towns (suou number eighty) for the pro- 
tection of commerce and for withstanding the exactions | 
of the nobles. i 


; 
' 
‘ 
’ 
wee 


‘ Rodolph fh. restores order | 


ed, assassinated. 


nof Henry IV., 
nd engages in the Third Crnsade. : 
7 


ao 
on 


HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 


reign, 80. Philip H., Aveu 


82. Banishes the J 
fiscates their 
90. Goes on 


the pope abont the 
fan archbishop. <A 
ws; Lonis burns the 
ry, filled with rebels. 
on a erusade to atone for his erime. 


joined England, defeated and foreed to re 


. 63. 


26. St. Louis IX., upright and honest, but living 
in snperstitious times. pertidious and c¢roel, J, 
France consolidated, 42. Saintcs—Lonis defeats Henry of Englund. 

and the power of the crown 48. Goes to the Holy Land and defeats the suracens. 

greatly increased. 5u, Taken prisoner in Egypt. purchases his pardon, 
and returns. 
16. Louis, son of Philip, aecepts the offer of the barons, goes to London, and is there 
crowned, but John dying soon after, he is foreed to retire. 
70. Dies hesieging Tunis on his ! 
second crusade, 


sTts. 85. Philip IV.,7ue Fair, | 
ews and con- 
peonen 
Third Crusade 


| 


tire. 
22, Louis VII, THE Lion. He seizes all the English 
possessions on the Continent as far as the 
Garonne. 


70. Philip WN, THE ELarny. 


 Wl., (grandson to Henry I.), PLaNTAGENET, 
-eds according to agreement, and proves the 
est monarch of the age. : 
sed by Thomas a Becket, archbishop of 
interhury. 
Hliam the Conqueror, usurps, notwithstand- 
ilda and her son Henry. 
70. Becket killed. F 

aken prisoner hy the earlof 89. Richard 
a’sbrother, 75. Hissonsrebel. 90, Goes on 

74. Does penance at Becket’s 

tomb. 
71. Ireland conquered; given hy 
the pope to Henry II. in 56. 


58. The Statutes of Oxford drawn up by the harons, 
which the king swears to observe. 

o4. Lemes—Henry ILI. defeated and made 
prisoner by Montfort,earl of Leicester, 
supported by the harons. 

65. Eveskam—-Prince Edward defeats and 
slays Montfort, and frees his father, 


15. Joha foreed to submit to bis in- 
dignant barons, and to sign the 
Magna Charta, or Great Charter, 
which seenres important rights 
to all classes. 

16. Henry lll.,a weak king, governed by 


HEROIC. foreign favorites. 


72. Edward |., Loxcsuanxs, a 
great wurrior and States- 
man, hut cruel. 

82, Wales conquered; its 
king, Llewellya, slain in 
battle; fron: this time 
“Prince of Wales’’ is 


1., THE Lion. 

acrnsade, defeats Saladin: returning, is detained a prisoner in Germany. 
Joha Lackland, a weak tyrant, son of Henry Il. In 13 he resigns his crown 
to the pope’s legate, and receives it hack as a vassal of the Moly See. 


R. Bacon, ph., d. 94, a. $0. 


Notwithstanding her intestine troubles, in this century Eug- the title of the king’s 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET) OR ANJOU. land improves qreatly in civilization, conancree, and power. eldest son. ‘ 
William the Lion. 49, Alexaader III, aged eight years, marries Margaret. 
14, Alexander Il., active and wise; his attempts 63. The Western Islands conquered from | 
im IV, to civilize the Celts (Highlanders) ocea- Denmark. 55, Balial and Bruce. 
65. William |., THE Lion. sion civil contentions. 93. Bahal king. 
ch king: 36. Batu Khan, nephew of OQugtai, invades Europe at the head of 
s, at the ‘ . 3 2 1,500,100 Moguls; ravages Russia, Poland, Hungary, and advanees 
the small 71. Saladin, sultan of Egypt, a) wise and upright prince. to the Danube; establishes himself as first khan of Kipchak. 
He conquers Syria, Assyria,| Mesopotamia, aud Arabia. 27. Qugtai Khan completes the conquest of Northern China. 91. Mamelukes | 
aken. ; capture Acre. 


Fare themselves be- 
are again Victorious. 
0,000 foot)under 

y destroyed by the 


37, He defeats the 
takes Jerusa 
91. Acre taken 


‘oninm. Philip A 
a OL. Richard de 
q 93, Saladin d 

are div 


of Lonis destroyed in Laodicea. 
power of the Crusaders declines. 
ie second Crusade cost Europe 200,000 men. 


; 

Hise Genghis Khan, sovereign of the Moguls, after having subdued 

ostor the Tartars in the North and Eastand Northern China, 

eliters Persia, and in six years subdues that country. lem. 
©. Marches for China; dics upon the expedition ; hisempire divided among 
his four sons. 

The empire of the Moguls included all Asia, except Aralda, Turkey, the 
southern part ef Tlindostan, Chin-India, the south-eastern part of China, | 
and the northern part of Siberia. It alsoembraced the eastern part (one- | 
third) of Russia in Europe. \ 

250-1382. Mamelukes rule in Egypt. They were originally Turkish 
slaves. 68 They take Antioch from the Christians, 


End af the king- 
dam af Jerusa- 


Crnsaders and 
lem. 

by Richard and 
ugustns, 

feats Saladin. 
ies and his dominions 
ided. 


ace. 80. Alexius Il. ComNENUS. 


eau 83. Aadronicus 1, CoMNE 


ith 


s. 
the Turks and 
85. Isaac Aagelus. 


omes an object of respect or of terror to the 


61. The Greek eniperors recover Constan- 
tinople from the Freneh, 


16. Peter de Connon 
Alexius IV,, THE YOUNGER. 19. Robert de Courtenay. 
4. Baldwia |. crowned. 2s. Baldwia IL. 
4 French or Latin emperors at Constantinople. 


3. 
NUS. 
61. Michael Palealagus. 1. The Turks take |, 

Cutahi. ' 


82. Aadraaicus Ih. 


6. Henry. 
PALEOLOGUS. 


| Asia. 
~ 73. Micislaus WI. 


78. Casimir the Just; be 
restores peace. 


26. Caarad of Masovia. 79. Leske the Black. 
27, Baleslaus V., 41. Lignifs—the Poles defeated by the Mognls, who : 
aged 6. fill nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. 


2. Lesko restored. 


jd for dominion. 


50. Waldemar. 76. Magnus Ladislaus. 90. Birger con- 
Chivalry-and tonrna- _quered. 
mentsintrodnced, Lapland 


10. Eric X. 
Wisby heeomes one of the Hanse towns. eonquered. 


16. Joha |. 22. Eric XI. 


. 57. Waldemar |., THE Victorious, defeats 
the Slayonie pirates. 

Vv, 70. Destroys Jomsberg, the grea 

Europe, and the stronghol 


52. Christapher | 


3. Waldemar WW. makes great eolquests, butis 42. Erie VI. : 
59. Erie VU. 


taken prisoner, and loses most of hisacquisitions. 50. Abel. 
test eity in 40. Laws of Waldemar. 
d of paganism. 43. Copenhagen captured by the 
Hanse Towns. 


80. County deputies of 
the peasantry to 
Parliament. 

86. Eric VINE. 1 


82. Canute VI. 
5 of Castile, against the Moors. Alphonso, as 
p, and creates 


Im count ofa part of Portugal. 
this troops. 


45. Deposed by the pope. 


79. Dionysius or Deanis 
46. Alphaaso III. the Just. 


11. Alphoaso W., THE Fat. 
23 Sancho Il., CAPELLUS. 


BURGUNDY. 85. Saacho I. 
ards a ae 


onsol, of Aragon, but is divoreed. 
faacha If., king of Castile, and 
Ferdinaad Il., king of Leon. 
Alphonso IX,, king of Castile, has a long 
and prosperous reign. 
s6. Alphaaso IX., king. 


dL, AlphansaX.. THE Wisk. 71. Eleeted Emperor 
ot Germany by a [action: in s2 deposed, 
and attempts to recover his throne by the 
aid of the Moors. ! 

The Alphonsine Tables formed. 


12. Aiphansa, king of Castile defeats the Moors. 
14. Henry J., king of Castile. : 
17. St. Ferdiaand Ifl., king of Castile. 
30, Unites Castile and Leon. 
36, St. Ferdinand takes Cordova, 
ete., from the Moors. S4 Saacha IV. 


Alphonsa II. conquers Provence. 96. Peter 
is married to Raymond, count ol Barcelona. 


67. League of the Italian cities to preserve| their independenee. 


I, renders his kingdom tributary to the Pope; for this he recerves the title of Cafholic. 91. James II. 
12. James |. In 2thhe takes Majorea from the Moors; afterwards, Minorca, Ivica, 
Valencia. and Mnreia. 76 Peter Wl. 55. Alphoaso III. 


am Ill, THE Bap. 97. 
k of Venice established. 
‘ederic takes Crema. 67. He takes Rome. 
Frederic takes Milan, 83. Peace of Con 
6. William IV., THE Goon, king of Sicily. 
74. Frederic’s fourth expedition into Italy 


Frederic II., king of sicily. 12. Goes to 50. Conrad, k. of the Sicilics. — 68. Manfred. a 
Germany and becomes emperor. 65. Charles af Aajau, brother of St. Lonis, is 
king of the Sicilies; he acquires great 
power, and aims at the sovereignty of Italy. 
58. Dreadful naval war between Venice and Genoa. 
Thomas Aquinas, div , d. 74,4 50. 


stance, whieh re-establishes the independence 
of the Italian repnblics. Hy 
10-12. First war between Veniee and Genoa. 


1, by the discovery of a copy of the Pandeets. 


82. Siciliaa Vespers. 


THE CRUSLDES. 


and their possessions on French soil exceeded 
the agerevate of all others together. It was 
estimated that by the middle of the thirteenth 
century as many as nine thousand manors were 
held hy the Templars of France. It naturally 
came to pass that all the other elements of 
society were alarmed and excited on account of 
the bloated development of this monopoly of 
the wealth and honors of the kingdom. The 
protection of pilgrims was meanwhile forgotten 
in the rivalry for power and the lust of gain. 
Tn the course of the subsequent Crusades the 
Knights not infrequently acted in bad faith 
towards those whom they pretended to serve. 
When the Christian kingdom in the East tot- 
tered to its downfall, the Templars, with a 
strange depravity of principle, attempted to 
secure their own interests hy separate treaties 
with the Moslems; but their fortunes were in- 
volved with those of the Western powers, and 
all went down tovether. 

The chief seat of the Templars remained at 
Jerusalem from the foundation in 111% to the 
year 1187, and was then transferred to Anti- 
och. Here the Grand Master had his head- 
quarters for four years, removing thence, in 
1191, to Acre. This stronghold of Knighthood 
continued to be the head-quarters of the Order 
until 1217, when a third removal was made 
to the Pilgrim’s Castle near Cesarea. With 
the capture of Acre, in 1291, and the conse- 
quent overthrow of the Christian kingdom, the 
Templars retired to Cyprus, which they pur- 
chased from Richard the Lion Heart for ihirty- 
five thousand marks. 

About this time the Order fell under the 
han in several parts of the West. Especially 
in France were the suspicions and jealousies of 
the government aroused against the Knights. 
Their exemption from all the burdens of the 
state, their arrogance, their pride and licen- 
tiousness all conspired to excite against them 
the dread and hatred ef the people and the 
king. Nor is it to be doubted that the great 
wealth amassed by the Order in the course of 
nearly two centuries had aroused the cupidity 
of those who, unscrupulous as the Knights 
themselves, were ready to seize the first pre- 
text of violence. Especially was the hostility 
of Philip the Fair of France awakened against 
a power which he conceived to be a menace 
to the perpetuity of his kingdom. He aceord- 
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ingly determined to free the reali of the pres- 
euce of the dangerous and ambitious brother- 
hood. He took counsel with Pope Clement 
V. how the Order might be exterminated. A 
Judicial inquiry was instituted, the Knights 
beine charged with heresy and immorality. 
Tn £506 Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of 
the Templars, was induced to come to Paris, 
and in October of the following year he and 
all the members of the brotherhood in France 
were Their property was taken to 
await the issue of the proceedings. In the 
course of the trial many grave accusations, 
some of them contradictory of others, were 
brought forward, and the brothers were made 
to answer, They were charged with infidelity, 
Mohammedanism, atheism, heresy, profanation 
uf holy things, and uncleanness. The prose- 
cution was greatly troubled to produce evi- 


seized. 


dence, but balked in the usual methods, a 
resort was had to torture, and many of the 
The Pope was loth 
to vive his sanction to a measure of extermi- 
nation, but Philip was determined, and the 
archbishop of Sens lent his countenance to the 


prironers made confession. 


proceedings. 

A grand council was called in Paris on the 
10th of May, 1510, and three days afterwards 
fifty-four of the Templars being condemned 
were led into the field behind the alley of 
St. Antoine and burned at the stake. This 
example of vindictive fury was imitated in 
other parts of the kingdom. The reign of 
violence provoked action from the Pope, who 
two years later convened the Council of Venice 
to consider the question of the fate of the 
Templars. It was decided that the Order should 
he abolished and its property couftiscated ; but 
at the same time the Pope reserved his judg- 
ment as to whether the Knights were guilty of 
the heinous charges brought against them. 
The Janded possessions of the famous brother- 
hood were transferred to the Hoxpitallers, and 
their movable property went to the sover- 
eigns of the varions states. Everywhere in 
Christendom, except in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, where the brotherhood assumed the 
name of the Knights of Christ, the Templars 
as an organization were suppressed. De Molay 
himself and Guy of Auvergne were burned 
at Paris. 

The third of the great chivalrie bodies, 
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taking its rise in the tine of the Crusades was 
the Tevronie Kxiqirrs, oy KNiGuirs or SAINT 
Mary or Jentsanum. Like its two predecessors 
the-new Order was based on a uuien of mo- 
nastic and military service. A few years ater 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Christians, a 
German merchant and his wite, dwelling in 
the city, threw open their house for the enter- 
tainment of the sick and distressed of their 
own nation. The attention of the Patriarch 
was ealled to this benevolent act, and a chapel 
near by was attached to the humble hospital, 
which received the name of Saint Mary. The 
founder of the institution devoted all his own 
mean~ to the work, and it was not long until 
alms began to pour in in aid of the enterprise. 
Several distinguished Germans contributed 
their property to the support of the work he- 
gun by their countrymen, A service and rit- 
ual were established, and in the year 1119, 
only one year atter the founding of the Tem- 
plars, the new Order reeeived the sanetion of 
Pope Calixtus TT. Religious and martial vows 
were taken by the brothers, who made the 
work of eharity and the relief of the dis- 
tressed the prominent feature of their dieipline. 

In the choice of a dress and regalia, the 
Teutonie Wnights distinguished themselyes as 
much as possible from the Hospitallers and the 
Templars. The gown was black with a white 
mantle, and on this was a black eross with a 
silver edging, The Order soon achieved an 
enviable fame, and its members Jecame the 
recipients of the same favors and honors which 
were showered upon the other two brother- 
hoods. The second establishment of the Ten- 
tonie Knights was founded in 118) by the 
burzhers of Bremen and Libeck, whe, during 
the siege of Acre, were moved to build a hos- 
pital for the relief of their countrymen. The 
two chapters were presently eombined into one 
order by Duke Frederick of Suabia, who in 
1192) obtained tor the union the sanetion of 
Pope Cele-tine II. The role of the hody was 
amplified and the discipline of the Augustin- 
ians adopted for its government. 

At the origin of the Teutonie Order none 
but Germans of noble birth were admitted to 
membership. Not until 1221 were sergeants 
and privsts added to the fraternity. The chief 
officer was called the Grand Master. At the 
first, he had his residence in Jerusalem. After 
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the tall of Acre in 1291 he removed to Venice 
and shortly afterward to Marburg, 

The Teutonic knights first appeared as a 
powerful military faetor in the aflairs of Eu- 
repe about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In 1226 they were ealled out by 
the Grand Master, Hermann of Salza, to 
aid Conrad, duke of Masovia, in repelling 
the Prussian and Lithuanian pagans from 
his borders, Their valor and religious zeal 
attracted the attention of all the European 
states; and Conrad gave them, in reward for 
their services, the provinee of Cnlm on the 
Vistula, Establishing themselves in this ter- 
ritory, they extended their authority over 
Prussia, Courland, and Livonia. In their 
wars in these dark regions, they earried the 
sword in one hand and the Gospel in the 


other, and the pagans were given their 
choice. In the year 1309, the residence of 


the Grrand Master was transferred to Marien- 
bure, from which, as a center, the Order 
beeame almost as dominant in the North as 
the Tumplars in the South. The territory 
under their rule extended from the Gulf of 
Finland to the river Oder, and the annnal 
revenues of the fraternity were estimated at 
800,000 marks, The highest dignitaries of 
Northern Enrope eagerly sought membership, 
and the Church siniled her fairest approval. 

As in the ease of the Hospitallers and the 
Templars, the Teutonie Order telt the disis- 
trous ctlects of luxury and power. The hum- 
ble professions and practiees of the founders 
were forgotten hy the haughty German barons 
who now controlled the destinies of the brother- 
hood. Oppression followed in the wake of 
opulence and authority, and violent dissensions 
arose ax the precursors of decline. By the 
beginning of the fifteenth eentury, the Order 
had reached its elimax, At that epoch, a 
series Of eonflicts began with the kings of 
Poland whieh hastened the downtall of the 
fraternity. In 1410 the knights fought the 
great battle of Griinwald, in which they were 
disastrously defeated by Ladislaus Yavellon ; 
and, in a subseqnent struggle with Casimir 
IV... West Prussia them 
and annexed to the Polish dominions, Even 
in East Prussia they were reduced to the rank 
of vassals. 

wit fenvin the proud Knights, galled by their 


was wrested from 
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subjugation, made an effort to regain their in- 


dependence. In 1525 they revolted and went 
to war, but the confliet resulted in a. still 


further eclipse of their fortunes, East Prus- 
sia was reduced to a duchy, and bestowed by 
Sigismund I. on the Grand Master, Albert of 
Brandenburg. The Order became the shadow 
of its former glory, and, atter a precarious 
existence of three centuries, was finally abol- 
ished by Napoleon in 1800, 

Let us, then, return to the course of po- 
litical events in the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
When, in 1114, Baldwin du Bourg succeeded 
his cousin, Baldwin I., on the throne, he was 
indebted for his elevation to the influence of 
his powerful kinsman, Joscelyn de Courte- 
nay. This distinguished nobleman had gone 
to Asia Minor with the Count of Chartres in 
the wake of the First Crusade, and had set- 
tled at Edessa. Afterwards he was taken 
prisoner by the Turks, but, after five years, 
he escaped from his captors, and received 
from Baldwin a province within the limits 
of Edessa. In the eourse of time he and 
his patron quarreled, and Joscelyn, being 
grievously maltreated, retired to Jerusalem. 
Here he lived at the time of the death of 
Baldwin I. He and Baldwin du Bourg now 
made up their quarrel, and, when the latter 
became a candidate tor the throne, Joscelyn 
favored his election, with a view of securing 
for himself the Principality of Edessa. The 
arrangement was carried out, and, when Bakd- 
win I]. came to the throne of Jerusalem, De 
Courtenay was rewarded with bis kinsman’s 
duchy. 

Edessa proved to be a stormy inheritance. 
From the first, Prince Joseelyn had to fight 
for the maintenance of his authority. The 
Saracens on the side of the Euphrates were 
full of audacious enterprises, and the utmost 
ettorts of the 
keep them at hay. 
warlike energies of the veteran De Courte- 
nay, that, during his lifetime, the Moslems 
were unable to break 
At the last he met his 
becoming the hero of the church militant. 
While laying siege to a near the 
city of Aleppo, the aged warrior was crushed 


Christians were necessary to 


Such, however, were the 


into his dominions. 


fate in a manner 
fortress 


heneath the ruins of a wall; and, when re- 


eovered from the délris, was found to be 


fatally injured. 
to Edessa, 


He was, however, conveyed 
and there awaited the hour of 
Ilis son, who also bore the honored 
name of Josecelyn, was named as his suc- 
cessor, and to him the dying governor looked 
for the defense ot the realm. But the youth 
was lacking in the soldierly vigor of the futher; 
and, when the latter summoned him to go on 
the instant to the defense of a stronghold which 
had been attacked by the Saracens, the younger 
De Courtenay replied that he feared his forces 
were insufficient. Indignant at hearing such 
a word as fear from the lips of his son, the 
bruised and mutilated old Crusader ordered 
himself to be carried on a litter to where the 
Learning 
of his approach, the enemy broke up their 
camp and fled. Whereupon, looking up into 
heaven from his couch, the chivalrous De 
Courtenay expired in unclouded content. 

Events soon showed that the date of his 
death was a dark day for the Prineipality of 
Edessa. The younger Joscelyn was a me- 
dieval roué. Without regard to the inter- 
ests of the government or the glory of war, 
he gave himself up to a life of sensual pleas- 
ure. Secking a luxurious retreat on the banks 
of the Euphrates, he surrounded his court 
with Hike-minded with and 
gave free reign to appetite. Such measures 
as were essential for the safety and welfare 
of the Principality were drowned in the pleas- 
ures of abandonment. 

At the same time, when the government 
of Edessa was thus falling into incompetent 
hands, a great prince appeared among the 
Moslems. This was the warrior Sanguin, sul- 
tan of Mozsul. By suceesstul campaigns, he 
had already added Aleppo and other Syrian 
After thus strength- 
ening his borders, he turned his attention to 
Edessa, and eagerly longed for an opportunity 
to measure swords with that degenerate city. 
As soon as he learned of the character and apt- 
itudes of the young De Courtenay, he lost no 
time in setting out on a campaign avainst the 
almost defenseless capital of the Christian duchy. 
While Joseelyn was holding high carnival on 
the Euphrates, the sobering intelligence was 


doom, 


Saracens were besieging his town. 


others himself, 


cities to his dominions. 


borne to his ears that a powerful Saracen army 
had alveady encamped hetore Edessa. It ix the 
first Tipulse of an alarmed drunkard to call 


oe GaN ese LEESON, 


on 0) ie eeerer than Utieelf! for aid. 
The termed De Courteous 
to MilliveQt. quecurccent of Jerusalem, and 
to the 


assistance Ino his fete of peak 


oot inanedtately 


praes P Aptech, te implore thei 
But neither 
the queen nor the prines vie able to goo te 
his resene., Edessa vais leit te her tate; and, 
after a sieve of it 
torious Saracens outer di the eity, and put the 


roouth’s duration, the vie- 
inhabitants to rhe werd. 

Every thoughittal reader of history must 
have been astonished at the many sudden re- 
vulsions of fortune presented for his contem- 
The career of the warlike Sanguin 
Just as his do- 


plation. 
furnishes such an example. 
minion scemed to be firmly established by his 
conquest of Edessa, he was assassinated by his 
slaves: and just as Joscelyn de Courtenay was 
reduced to the rank of an adventurer without 
a province, without a city, he suddenly roused 
himself from his stupor, drew his sword, and 
putting himself at the head of his troops, retook 
his capital from the Moslems. His spasmodic 
heroism, however, was not sutiicient to wrest 
the citadel of Edessa from the hands of the foe. 
Meanwhile, Noureddin, son and successor of 
Sanguin, came to the rescue of the beleaguered 
garrison; and the Christians found themselycs 
pressed desperately between two armies of Sar- 
acens, the one within and the other without the 
eity. Finding bis situation hopeless, Foscelyn 
determined to save himself and fis army by 
flivht. In the silenee of midnight, the gates of 
the city were opened, and the Christians un- 
dertook to make their exit. But the garrison 
in the citadel discovering the movement made 
a sienal to the Moslems outside the wall< and 
the eseaping army was suddenly arrested in its 
flight. Only a few suceeeded in breaking 
through the Saracen camp and making their 
way to the friendly settlements on the Eu- 
phrates. All the rest were slaughtered. Fully 
thirty thousand victims were hewed down in 
an indiseriminate massacre by the relentless 
Tshunites, On the inorrow the Creseent was 
raiser above the hlood-smeared city, and the 
Christian principality of Edessa was no more. 

This sreat disaster: occurred the 
1145.0 The news af the fill of the ety was 
spread thronehout Christendom, amd the na- 


in vear 


Vhe kinedorn 
It was 


tions wore prefommdly stirred, 


of Jerusidem) was shaken te its ecuter. 
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evident thet unless a rally of the Western 
Christin: should be made in detense of their 
provinees in the East, the whole fabric so pain- 
fully roared by the victories of the first Cru- 
sidois, would he swept ansy hy the retlix tide 
Tt was this condi- 
tion of atliirs that led to the preaching of the 
Reconpd Cresave tu Europe, 


ot Mohianianedan invasion. 


The principal! 
agent in the work of arousing the people for 
the succor of the holy placcs of the East was 
Saint Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux. 

Many cireumstanecs, however, now con- 
duced to a second uprisiny of the European 
Christians. The halfteentury which had elapsed 
since the Council of Clermont had planted in 
several of the Western states the conditions 
of another movement on Asia similar to the 
first. In France, King Philip J. died in the 
year 1106, and was sueceeded by his son Louis 
the Fat. 
had been associated with his father in the gov- 
The intelleet of the new sovereign 
was eomparatively a blank, but his moral qual- 


The latter from the ave of eighteen 
cernment. 


ities were of a hicher order than was com- 
mon in his ave. He had a sincere revard tor 
justice, and his temper had something of that 
vavety and euthusiasm for whieh the subjects 
of his remote 
among the more somber peoples of Europe. 
The better enerzies of Louis's reign were ex- 
pended ina laudable effort to protect the peas- 
antry of France from the exactions of the 
feudal nobility. The larger part of his time 
Was eonsumed in petty wars with his harons, 
whom he endeavored in yain to repress and 
force obedicnee. This task, however, 
was beyond the limits of his power. The time 
had not vet arrived when the arregance of 
the Freneh nobility was to he broken on the 
wheel of reval prerovative. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, Louis 
was involved in a war with Wenry I, king of 
Eneland. [Tt will be vemenibered that that 
ambitions prinee had sueceeded his brother 
William Rufus when the latter was killed in 
the forest: alo that the duchy of Normandy 
had. during the absence of Robert Short Mose 
in the Bast, been held as an appanave of the 
On the return of Robert from 
Palestine, he repossessed himself of his estates, 


descendants beeame so noted 


into 


nelish erown, 


but was presently assailed by his brother, 
driven tram his castles, captured and con- 
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demned te perpetual imprisonment in the ; 
fortress of Cardiff Wilham, the son of Duke 
Robert, fled tor his lite and sought refuge 
with the king of France. ft was the pretee- 
tion of this fugitive prince by Louis the Pat 
that brought on a war between that monarch 
and King Henry. A battle was fought between 
their armies at Brenneyille, m= which the 
English were victorious, but the victory was 
neither bloody nor decisive. Indeed, it was 
the peculiarity of the feudal wars in the West 
not to kill but to capture, for the ransom of 
distinguished captives was more profitable to 
the victor than the hrief exhibition of dead 
bodies on the battlectield. Only three Knights 
are said to have been slain in the battle of 
Brenneville. It happened that at the time of 
the contlict Pope Calixtus [., who had escaped 
from the disturbances of Ltaly, was sojourning 
in France. The potentate was ereatly grieved 
at the war whieh had broken out between lis 
subjects on the two sides of the Chamuel, He 
accordingly mediated between them, and the 
two kings agreed to be at peace. 

In the vear {£24 hostilities broke out a 
second time between the two kingdoms, The 
Emperor, Henry V., of Germany, had in the 
mean time married the Princess Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I, and the English king 
now called upon his powerful father-in-law to 
aid bim in his war with Louis the Fat. The 
Emperor gladly accepted the invitation, for he 
had many causes of enmity against King Louis. 
The latter raised a powerful army of two bun- 
dred thousand men, but before actual hostilities 
began Henry V. died, and the war was thus 
averted. As to Prince William, Louis bestowed 
ou him the earldom of Flanders as a reeom- 
pense for the loss of Normandy, but the young 
earl presently died from the effects of a neg- 
lected wound, 

In 112 Wing Louis had his eldest son 
Philip, who was the pride and expeetaney of 
the state, crowned with himself as heir appiur- 
ent to the throne. 
however, the prince died, and such was the 
effect of the loss upon his father that the king 
was inconsolable and refrained for a long time 
from public duties.' 


Two years afterwards, 


'The manner of the death of the Dauphin well 
jllustrates the existing eonditions af life in Parts. 
While the prince was riding through the filth and 
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In the following year the <0 1 was 
established to Prinee Louis, the ki. s sy eond 
san, then but twelve years of ave, Two pears 
afterwards, horne down with excessive our jue 


lency, the monareh was attacked with a iud- 
ady, and, believing his eud at hand, he sou lhe 
dilivently to be reeoneiled with all his foes. 
Destiny, however, bad appointed him three 
He died in 1157, 
and was sincerely lamented hy his subjects. 


additional years of life. 


Ti accordance with the previous xettlement, 
the crown passed peaceably to Prince Louis, 
who took the title of Louis VET. {t was his 
good fortune to have for his minister the Abbe 
Sevur, one of the ablest and most scholarly 
men of the kingdom. With such a support the 
young king tound opportunity in the early 
years of his reign to indulge his natural love 
for chivalrous amusements, to which he de- 
voted most of his time. 
ness was in 1142, when he became involved in 
a quarrel with the Pope respecting the right 
of investiture in the French ehureh. He also 
alienated from himself Earl Thibaud of Cham- 
pagne, whose sister had been married to the 
Count of Vermandois. Him the king induced 
to divoree his wife, and to wed a sister of 
Queen Eleanor. Thibaud was xo greatly in- 
censed that he took up arms, and the king, in 
order to suppress the insurreetion, marched a 


His first serious busi- 


large force into Champagne, and laid sieve to 
the castle of Vitry. 
resistance, he set fire to the fortress, and by 
an unexpected spread of the contlugration the 
town was wrapped in flames. A chureh in 
whieh thirteen hundred) human beings had 
taken refuge was a part of the holocaust. The 
king, who had not intended that the tire should 
do so horrible a work, wax near enourh to hear 
the shricks of the dying, and was seized with 
remorse amd terror. Never afterwards did he 
recover from the shock, and the work of paei- 


Meeting with a stubborn 


fying his conscience became heneeforth his 
chief concern. It was while he was brooding 


rnbbish-neumbered streets a swine ran aeainst 
his horse. threw ddim, and fatally crushed the 
rider. The king thereupon issued an ediet that 
swine should not be allowed te mn at large in the 
streets: but the provlumation was so seriously re- 
sisted by the monks of St. Antoine that the order 
was so modified as to give fer sacred pigs the 
freedom of the city, on condition that satd pigs 
should weer bes! Snch was Par 


ite 


erime that the news was borne to the 
the fall of Edessa, and the project of 
afl the vengeance of heaven by un- 


over tis 
West of 
warding 
dertaking a Crusade was at once sugvested: to 
An 
assembly of barons and bishops wax called, 
and the wish of the king to undertake a cam- 
paign against the hitidels of Asia was presented 
The measure was received with 


Louis's inind as a means of cxplation, 


for discussion, 
much favor, and the Pope, on being consulted, 
gave his approval of the enterprise. 

In the mean time, the Empress Matilda, the 
childless widow of Henry V. of Germany, had 
been eiven by her father, Henry FE. of England, 
to Geotlrey Plantagenet, son of that Prince 
Foulyue who, by his marriage with the queen- 
revent of Jerusalem, was acting so large a part 
in the Christian kingdom of Palestine. [t was 
a project of the English king (for he now had 
no son!) to to his 
daughter, with Geoffrey for Prince Consort. 
Very averse, however, to such a project were 


establish the suecession 


the barons and suires of England, who pre- 
ferred a man for their ruler. 
they took sides with the Prinee Stephen, son 
of Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, and vig- 


lor this reason 


orously supported his claims against those of 
Matilda. In the year 1127, the English king 
went abroad and resided with his daughter, 
the Empress Matilda, whose three sons by 
Plantagenet cheered their grandfather with 
the prospect of the future, In 1155, Henry 
ZT. died at St. Denis, but was brought home to 
England for burial. 

Events soon showed that the precautions 
taken by the late king, respecting the sucees- 
sion, were of no avail, 
upon whom he bad bestowed many favors, in- 
¢ludiny a large estate in Normandy, inimedi- 
ately appeared on the seene to dispute the 
claims of Mutilda. 
favor, and he was crowned in Westminster, in 
1155, 


the wife of Phuitazenet were well aware of 


His nephew, Stephen, 


Every thing went in his 
Before the friends and supporters of 


the usurper's proecedings, the whole affair was 
sucessfully concluded ; and) Stephen found 
time to fortify himself im popular esteem. So 


'Prines William, the only son of Wenry T., was 
drowned gt sea while returning from Normawdy, 
Whither he dind heen taker by his father te receive 
the brrous af that duchy. in the 
SiG Vy 


erage ot the 


1 
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when David, king of Scotland, took up arms 
avuinst him, the Enghsh monareh was able to 
meet him on egual terms; aud David was in- 
duced, by the cession of a part of the four 
northern counties of Englaud, to desist from 
hostilities. The Earl of Gloucester, a natural 
son of the late King Henry, was disposed to 
fight for the rights of his father's family; but 
the other barons of the realm refused to join 
the enterprise, and the earl was obliged to 
submit. 

It svon happened, however, that the sever- 
ity of Stephen towards lis nobles disturbed 
their loyalty; and after the manner of the 
men of their age, they went over to the oppo- 
sition, Hostilities broke out between the rival 
parties, but the war was conducted in the des- 
ultory and indecisive manner peculiar to the 
feudal times. Tt was not until February of 
1141 that the Earl of Gloucester, who com- 
manded the army of Matilda, succeeded in 
bringing his enemy to battle before the town 
of Lincoln. Here a terrible conflict ensued, 
in which Wing Stephen was defeated, cap- 
tured, and imprisoned in the castle of Bristol. 
Matilda entered London in triumph and was 
Before her eorona- 
tion, however, she behaved in so imperious a 
manner towards the people of the city as to 
alienate the affections even of her best sup- 
porters. Within a month she was obliged to 
fly to Winchester for safety. From this place 
she was quickly driven to Devizes, and the 
Karl of Gloucester, in attempting to follow her 
thither, was in his turn captured and shut up 
in the castle of Nochester, 


acknowledged as queen. 


The rival parties were now in a position to 
The Earl of 
Gloucester was given up for Stephan. The 
former Immediately repaired for Normandy to 
bring over Matilda’s eldest son, the Prince 
Henry Plantagenet,! te whom the people al- 
ready began to look for a solution of their 


exchange their noble prisoners, 


The name Plantagenet has heen the subject of 
much dispute. The best etymology, perhaps, igs 
that which derives the word from: Low Latin plan- 
fageriste, Tneuniue “broom twins.” It appears 
that konlque, Count of Anjou, wl first bore the 
mune of Phintavenet, bad committed seme crime 
for which, on going on a pilgriniage to Rome he 
was scourged with broom, and avcepted the title 
Which wis given in commemoration of his paun- 
Ishinent, 
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dificulties. Stephen resumed the exercise of 
the reyal prerogatives, and besieged the em- 
press in the castle of Oxford. After a scason 
she made her escape and fled to Abingdon, 
where she was presently jomed by Gloucester 
and her son. The warfare between her and 
Stephen continued until 1147, when the Earl 
of Gloucester died, and Matilda resigning her 
elaim to her son, retired with that prince into 
Normandy. For six years there was a lull, but 
in 1153 young Henry, now grown to man’s 
estate, raised an army, and returning to Eng- 
land renewed the struggle for the crown, The 
rival princes came face to face at the town of 
Wallingford, but the barons on neither side 
were disposed to begin a battle in which they 
had nothing to gain and every thing to lose, 
Stephen and Henry were thus obliged to sub- 
mit to their arbitration, and it was decided 
that the former, whose only son, Eustace, had 
recently died, should continue king of Eng- 
Jand during his life, and that the crown should 
then descend to Henry. 

Such, then, was the condition of athairs in 
England, when the voice of St. Bernard was 
heard afar announcing the capture of Edessa 
by the Turks, and calling on Christendom to 
rally to the reseue of the imperiled Cross, 
Meanwhile, in Germany, in 1106, the great 
but unfortunate Emperor, Henry TV., died, 
and was succeeded by his untilial son, Wenry 
V. The accession of the latter was accom- 
plished by the inflnence of the papal or anti- 
German party; but, no sooner was the young 
monarch seated on the throne than he went 
over to the policy of his futher, and set him- 
self against the assumptions of the Church. 
In a short time he and Pope Paschal IT. were 
embroiled in the same way as Henry TV. and 
Gregory had heen in the preceding century. 

The general result of the long struggle was 
the gradual decline of Imperial influence, until 
the shadow of the Carlovingian reality was 
hardly any longer seen outside of the borders 
of Germany, and even here the spirit of feu- 
dalism, cooperating with the destruction of 
civil wars, had reduced the Empire to a_fie- 
tion. Nor was the character of Henry V. of 
a sort to revive the reality of three centuries 
He was a cold, stern, 
prince, whose chief motive of action was a 


aco. and heartless 


certain rational selfishness, and whose prin- 
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cipal virtue was foree of will, The latter 
quality was in constant and salutary exercise 
in repressing the arrogance of the German 
feudal lords, who were rebbers or eentlemen 
just as the sword of authority was drawn or 
sheathed by their master. 

The first foreign enterprise undertaken by 
Henry was the invasion of Italy. In 1110 
he raised an army of thirty thousand knights, 
and crossed into Lombardy. The cities of 
that realm acknowledged his authority, as 
did also Matilda of Tuseany. Even the 
Pope deemed it expedient to yield to his 
powerful antagonist, and, going forth, met 
him as a friend. His Toliness agreed to 
officiate at the coronation of Henry, but 
still claimed the right of investing the bish- 
ops. To this the Emperor would not assent, 
and the Pope then made the radical proposi- 
tion that there should be a complete ‘‘ sepa- 
ration of Church and State”—that is, that 
the bishops, abbots, and priests shonld give 
up their secular power, and hecome simply 
officials of the Church. This, of course, in- 
volved the reversion to the of the 
lands belonging to the ecelesiastics, The 
measure was assented to by Henry, and the 
long and bitter quarrel between the Popes 
aud the Emperors seemed at an end. 

Not so, however, in reality. When Henry 
advanced to Rome, he was met by a great 
procession headed hy the Pope. The two 
potentates walked hand in hand into the 
city. But, when the agreement was read 
in the presence of the bishops assembled in 
St. Peter’s, there was an angry twnult, and 
the ecclesiastics refused to ratity the compact. 
The ceremony of coronation was brought to a 
standstill, the Pope refusing to proceed ; but 
he was at once seized by the German knights, 
and the scene became one of a hloody riot. 
After two months the Imperial party was tri- 
vinphant. Pascal was obliged to put the 
crown of empire on the head of Meary, and 
the supporters of the papal prerogative were 
for the time forced info submission. 

On his return into Germany, the Emperor 
made a suceessful campaign against the Thu- 
Yinvlans and Saxons: and, in 1114. married 
the Princess Matilda, danghter of Tenry I. 
of England. 


a voneral revelt in the North of Germany. 


crown 


Preseuthy afterwards there was 
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Friceluinh Colagne, 
all reneunerd . 


Thorincin., and Saxony 
Imperial aucherity, and 
took up ours fo eee ten their independ- 


enee, Before tle. dilfieaity coull be set- 


thed, the Emperor wae enlied: inte Tully, on 
aeconut of the deatie ot the Countess of 
Tuscany, whe begatacd her realm te the 


Church, instead ot ie the empire, as had been 
previously acre dl. Tionry suceecded in secur- 
ing Vaseany, and al-o in installing a new 
Pope of his own appointment in place of 
Pasen), who had died. The French and 
Italian bishop-, however, now made common 
ease, and cleeted another pontiff, by whom 
Hemry was excommunicated. But the ful- 
mination of such a han had already become 
less terrible than of old, and the aet was ig- 
nored both by UWenry himsetf and Calixtus, 
who came to the papal chair in 1115, 

Four vears later a great diet was convened 
at Worms tor the final settlement of the dis- 
pute between the Popes and the German Lin- 
perors. The question was laid before the body 
and a decision was reached to the etteet that 
henceforth the investiture of bishops with the 
ring and crosier should remain with the Pope ; 
but all nominations te the episeopal office 
should be made in the Emperor's presence, 
and the candidates should receive their tem- 
poral authority from him. Such was the cel- 
ebrated Concordat of Worms, by which the 
quarrel between the papal and imperial parties 
was settled for a period of fifty years. 

Tn 1225 Henry V. died at Utrecht, in 
Hotland. 
judgment of Heaven was upon him for his 
unnatural conduct towards his father. He 
went down to the grave without an heir, and 
there were few to mourn for his untimely 
death, His hanghtiness and eold temper had 
alienated even his personal follawing, and the 


According to popular belief, the 


ehurch was Hittle disposed to hallow the sepul- 
cher of one who had endeavored with all his 
mieht te foree her into subniission. 

Hhenry V. was the last of the [ohenstanfen 
princes. The auitional dict which was sum- 
mened after his election was more favorable to 
the papal party than any which for a done 
Atter 


aostornoy session the choles off the electors fell 


tine: had heen convened in Germany. 


npen Lotinatut, Duke of Saxony, who at once 
ovine d hits serv lity to the charel by beeing 


for a coronation at the bands of the Poyw. ud 
hy eivine up that provision of the Conecrdat 
of Worn which requircd the bishops to he 
nominated tm the presence of the Emperor, 
Mt COTM PCTSate for this Tos. of prerogative he 
undertook to obtain of Frederick of Hohen- 
stauten the estates whieh had heen bequeathed 
to that prince by Henry V. But in the war 
which followed the Emperor was defeated and 
In 1153 he 
went to Rome and was crowned by Pope Inno- 
cent If Such was his humility that he azreed 
to pay to the church an annual tribute of 


obliged to give wp the contest. 


four hundred pounds tor the possession of 
Tuscany—an act by which he virtually ae 
nowledyved himself a vassal of the Romish See. 

Tt was at this epoch that the viclent and 
disgraceful feud broke eut between the rival 
Popes Innocent and Anaclete. Lothaire was 
in duty hound to take sides with the former, 
while the latter was supported hy Roger 11., 
the Norman king of Sicily. In 1137 the Em- 
peror conducted an army into Southern Italy, 
and gained some successes over the opporition. 
But hefore the campaign could be brought to 
an end Lothaire found it necessary to return 
On his way thither he was 
attacked with a fatal malady, and died in the 
Brenner Pass of the Alps. 

When the national diet was convened for 
the choice of a successor, the most prominent 
candidate for the throne was Henry the Proud, 
duke of Bavaria. In addition to his hered- 
itary claims to the throne, be had greatly 
strengthened his cause by marrying Gertrude, 
the only daughter of Lothaire. The great 
prominence of Henry, however, acted against 
him in the diet; for the clectors were jealous 
beforehand of one who seemed likely to prove 
an emperor in fact as well as in name, They 
accordingly turned from the able and haughty 
Prince of Bavaria, and in violation of the pre- 
vious settlement elected Conran of Hohenstau- 
feo. To this action Henry, whe was himself 
a member of the diet, would not assent; and 
when the Emperor clecet undertook to force 
him into submission, he raised an army of 
Betore any decisive 


to Germany. 


Saxons and went to war. 
result could be reached, however, Henry the 
Proud died, and the claims ot the Guelphie 
Honse descended to his nephew, afterwards 


kneavne as Tenry the Lion. The brother of 


~~ “ee Oe 
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the late duke euntinued the war with Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen, and in the course af time 
the eause of the Bavarian princes became iden- 
tified with that of the papal party, while that 
of Conrad was e-poused by the inperialists 
throushout Germany. From this time forth 
the name of GCELP wae used to designate 
the former, and GumeeELLINE to denote the 
latter party in the lony and violent struggle 
whieh ensucd. 

The contliet hetween the Guelphs and Ghib- 
bellines broke out with the vear 1159, and 
continued for centuries together, being the 
most ohdurate and persistent coutest known in 
the history of the Middle Ages. Te was in 
the sixth year of the reign of this Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen that the Christian principality 
of Edessa was, as already narvated, captured 
by Noureddin and his Turks. Let us then 
after these long digressious—necessary to an 
understanding of the condition af affhirs of 
the leading states of Western Europe, during 
the first half of the twelfth century as well as 
to a proper appreciation of the origin and 
charaeter of the three great Orders of WKoight- 
hood, destined hereafter to take xo promment 
a part in the conduet of the Crusades—re- 
sume the story of the second uprisiny of the 
Enropean Christians under the inspiration of 
the preaching of St. Bernard. 

This distinguished abbot began his work in 
the spring of 1146. A> great assembly was 
ealled at Vezalay, and Bernard, clad in the 
garb of an anchorite, stood on the hillside out- 
side the walls and haranzued the multitude. 
Among those present were the king and queen 
of France, together with all the most distin- 
guished barons of the kingdom. Not even 
Peter the Hermit was more sucecssfal in kind- 
ling the enthusiasm of the throng at Clermont 
than was the great preacher of Clairvaux of 
rouxing the assembly of Vezalay. When his 
oration was coneluded the he-t was in the 
white heat of passion and raised the wild ery 
of Diew le Veut! with all the ardor of the first 
Crusaders. ine Lonis flume himself on his 
knees hefore the orator and received the hadge 
of the eross, Queen Eleanor also gladly ac- 
eepted the token. and the barons and knights 
crowded and surged around the speaker until 
he was obliged to tear up his own vestments to 
supply the sacred emblem for their shoulders. 


GLE KINGDOM OF JERUSALE A. Ly 
In other places the seen te rojledteol 

Every province and city was qyusil tua Ww 
shunbers, France was on fire, but whoa St. 


Bernard went te Spires and besought the Ei- 
peror Conrad to join the enterprise the butter, 
Who was naturally of a lukewarm disposition, 
was hard to rouse from his Geaman tiiebil- 
ity. Not until the eloquent abbot paused in 
the midst of mass and expatiated on the euilt 
of those who refused to tly to the rescue of 
the imperiled cross did the apathy of Conrad 
Tix eves brought forth 
the witness of tears, and he meckly and cour- 
The 
barons followed the example of their sover- 
eigen, and the warmth of the glow which had 
been kindled at Vezlay was felt in the -om- 
her castles of the North. yen the women of 
Germany armed themselves with sword and 
Janee and took the vow of the eross. 

Thus were the king of Franee and the ruler 
of the Grerman Empire brought into an allianee 
against the distant but hated Infidel. 
avreed that their armies, setting forth in the 
spring of 1147, should rendezvous at Constan- 


give place to emotion. 


aveously assumed the cross, (rerman 


Tt was 


tinople. 

With the break of winter all the roads of 
France and Germany were thronged with pil- 
grim warriors, on their way to the various 
cumps. The upheaval surpassed, if possible, 
the outpouring of the First Crusade, in so 
much that St. Bernard found occasion to write 
to the Pope, saying: ‘t Villages and castles 
are deserted, and there are none deft lt wid- 
ows and erphans, whose husbands and parents 
are still alive.” Everywhere men were seen 
wending their way to the places appointed by 
their leaders. Shepherds left: their flocks im 
the field. Peasants abandoned their oxen still 
harnessed to their earts. Tradesmen quitted 
their plaecs of barter. Lords were seen issu- 
Pricats left the villave 
Every 


iny from their castles. 
ehureh, and monks the monastery. 
elass of society contributed a full quota of its 
hest men for the recovery of Edessa und the 
resent af the Holy Sepuleher. 

Nor did) Franee and Crermnany only send 
forth their hosts with the saered badges of red 
on their shoulders. Envland, though: rent 
with the strife between the usurping Stephen 
and the aspiring Plantagenets, and Ttaly, dis- 
tracted with the quarrel between the papal 
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and imperial parties, both alike sent forth 
their bands of warrior knights to join the 
armies of Capet and Lbohenstaufen. 

The Emperor established his head-quarters 
at Ratisbon. Here were gathered his dukes 
and barons, armed for the distant fray. Hither 
came Bishop Otho, of Frisigen; Duke Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, of Suabia, nephew of Con- 
rad; the Marquis of Montferrat; the Duke of 
Bohemia, and many other dukes and barons, 
brave and notable. A hundred thousand war- 


> a mn 


ENIGHTS GOING FORTH TO THE SECOND CRUSADE, 
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Asiatie sultans, apprising them of the moye- 
ments of their foes, It beeame the poliey of 
Comnenus, as it had been of his grandsire, to 
play double with the Christian and the Sara- 
cen, to the end that his own interests might 
in any event be subserved. 

When the Crusaders at last reached Con- 
stantinople, they were received with outward 
blandishments and inward hostility. Conrad 
aml his chiefs had discernment enough to per- 
ceive the actual sentiments with which they 
were entertained; and, although it had 
been agreed that the German army should 
await the approach of the Freneh at the 
Eastern capital, so keen was the resent- 
ment of the leaders that they hastened 
their departure, and erossed the Bosphorus 
into Asia, 

No sooner were the Crusaders beyond 
the sea than the ho-tility of the Greeks, 
which had been hidden under their du- 
plicity until now, began to show itself in 
a manner not to be mistaken. All the 
towns were shut and barred against the 
army of Conrad, and the Crusaders began 
Greek hueksters 
from the top of the walls bargained with 
the hungry knights outside, to whom they 
let down baskets in whieh to receive the 
silver paid for their meal—and the meal 
was found to be adulterated with an equal 
lime; nor did the impudent 
traders, from whom the German chiefs 
were obliged to seeure their supplies, for- 
bear to utter against their eustomers sneh 
taunts and insults as plentiful arrogance 
behind a wall might safely discharge at 
hungry valor on the outside. 

Worse than this was the perfidy of the 
Greck guides, whom Comnenus sent out 


to suffer for provisions. 


part of 


riors were here collected, aud, putting himself ~ to lead the Crusaders to—destruetion. Know- 


at the head, the Emperor began his mareh to 
the Enst. 

Emperor Emanuel Comnenus, grandson of 
Alesius was now ruler of the Greeks of By- 
zantium, and to him atbassadors were sent 
by the erusading chiefs, announeing their ap- 
proach to Constantinople. Many were the 
professions of friendship made by the wily 
Eanperor of the Greeks to the hardy warriors 
of Europe, and many were the secret messa- 


ges which he at the sume time sent fo the 


ing well the lines of march, these supple, 
fnith-brenking raseals eonyeyed to the Sara- 
een scouts full information of the course to 
be taken by the German army. So, in addi- 
tion to miseuiding the forees of Conrad, the 
Grecks purposely led them into dangerons 
places, where ambuscades had been carefully 
At last, however, the 
river Meander was reached, and there, on 
the opposite bank, the Moslems had gathered 


laid by the cnemy. 


in great force to resist the passage. And now 
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followed one of the most extraordinary episodes 
of the Floly Wars. 

The Meander was barely fordable, if tord- 
able at all, by infantry. 
eager to reach the tue, and believing that hig 
men could swim or struggle through the 
deeper part of the current, drew up the Cru- 
saders on the hither bank, exhorted them to 
heroic battle, and gave the order to plunge 
into the stream, 
with alacrity, and so great a number of war- 
riors rushed into the river that the current 
was broken above and the waters ran away 
from below, leaving the bed almost as dry as 
the hanks. Great was the amazement of the 
Moslems at this, to them, miraculous phe- 
nomenon. Believing that their enemies were 
aided by supernatural powers, they made but 
a feeble resistance, and then fled in a route, 
The Germans pursued the flying foe, and 
slaughtered them by thousands. Years atter- 
wards their bones might be seen bleaching in 
heaps along the bank of the Meander. 

The effect of the victory was very inspir- 
iting to the Crusaders, who began to draw the 
fallacious inference that they were invincible. 
From the Meander, Conrad took his way in 
the direction of Iconium. Still at the mercy 
of his Greek guides, he was led into the 
defiles near that city, where the sultan had 
collected an immense army to oppose his 
further “provress. While the Germans were 
meng their way through a narrow pass, 
they beheld ahove the hill-erests the spear- 


jerds and 


Conrad, however, 


The command was obeyed 


turbans of what seemed an innu- 
host of Moslems. Great the 
dizaivantage at whieh the Crusaders were 
pluced in the battle which ensued, Eneum- 
bered with heavy armor, it seemed impossible 
for them to reach and smite the light-armed 
Saracens, who swooped down on them from 
above. It was not long until the line of 
march was blocked up with the dead bodies 
of German warriors. Thousands upon thon- 
sands were slain; and Conrad had the infinite 
chagrin of seeing his army melting away under 


merable was 


the blows of an anemy who, from his inacces- 
sible position, suffered scarcely any losses. 
After struggling vainly and courageonsly 


against the fate of his situation, the Emperor | 


perceived that his only hope lay in a retreat. 
He according withdrew the remnant of his 


forces from the defiles, and began » tall 
back in the direction by which he had osnie. 
Tt was with the greatest ditheulty that auy 
portion of the German army was saved from 
The Turkish cavalry hung on 
flank and rear, and every strageler from the 
compact Column of the ever-decreastug and 


destruction. 


weary remnant was cut down without mercy. 
Slowly and desperately, Conrad made lis way 
hack across Asia Minor, and finally reached 
Nine-tenths of his warrior 
knights had perished under the javelins and 
swords of the Moslems, 

Doubtless the fatal folly of the Second Cru- 
sade consisted in the failure of the French and 
(rerman armies to form the intended junction 
at the Eastern capital, Nothing could have 
heen more disastrous than the premature ad- 
ranee of Conrad before the arrival of his allies 
on the Bosphorus. In the mean time Ning 
Louis of France, repairing to the abbey of 
St. Denis, took from above the altar that cel- 
ebrated banner called the Oriflamme, and bore 
it with hin as his standard.') Together with 
Queen Eleanor, he obtained permission to de- 
part from the kingdom—a fact illustrative of 
the strong ascendeney of the French church 
over civil authority in the twelfth century. 
The queen, who, befure her marriage to Louis, 
had as Princess of Aquitaine een thoroughly 
imbued with the eulture of the South, took 
with her the refined ladies of ber court, and 
a band of tronhadours to enliven the tedium 
of the expedition, The first point of rendez- 
yous was the frontier city of Metz, and here 
were gathered by hundreds and thousands the 
barons, knights, and warriors of the kingdom. 
The early autumn was occupied with the ad- 
yanee to Constantinople, where Louis arrived 
with his army about the beginning of October, 

On reaching the Eastern capital the French 
were received with all the fictitious ardor 
which Comnenns was able to assume. His 
professions of friendship were unbounded, and 
fora while Louis and his knights believed them- 
selves to be the most cordially entertained of 
any soldiery in Christendom. By and by, how- 
ever, the king learned that Comnenus was of 


Constantinople. 


1The old national banner of the Capetian kings 
was called the Oriflamme, from having its edges 
shaped like flames of fire, and being attached toa 
staff of gold. 
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a certainty in secret allianee with the Turks, 
and that his covert intent was to compass the 
destruction of the Wester ariuies, Such was 
the indignation of the French Kuight= that 
they were fain to fill upon the Eastern capital 
and snateh the scepter from the hands uf the 
treacherous Cireck. A council was held and 
prudence and moderation hardly prevailed to 
hold baek the wrathful barous from thei 
purpose. 

Comnenus svon perceived the change in the 
sentiments and demeanor of his guests, and 
fearing their presence in the city, sought a 
means of securing their departure. He ae- 
cordingly spread abroad the report—known to 
himself to be false—that Conrad and his Ger- 
mans were gaining great victories over the Sar- 
acens in the regions of Teonium. The French 
were thus fired with emulation, and the leaders 
fearing lest the honors of the Crusade should 
be gathered by Conrad and his barons, urged 
an immediate departure. Comnenus soon had 
the gratification of seeing Ning Louis and his 
army on the other side of the Bosphorus. 

Not far had the French advanced into Asia 
Minor until intelligence came of the over- 
whelming disaster which had befallen the Ger- 
mans in the defiles of leonium, The news, how- 
ever—for such was the spirit of the age—damp- 
ened not the ardor of the warlike French. Not 
onty did they press forward to meet the enemy, 
but they became over-contident, and took Iut 
little precaution either in camp or marching. 
They made their way through Laodicea with- 
ont encountering the Moslems; but beyond the 
limits of this provinee lay a mountainous re- 
gion, peculiarly favorable to the tactics of the 
Turks—and here the latter had gathered to 
oppose the Christians. 

Tt was now the fate of King Louis to be 
overtaken and entrapped in precisely the same 
manner as Conrad had been at Teonium. In 
the defiles beyond Laodicea the careless French 
eneamped in a position especially favorable to 
their own destruction. While the Crusaders 
were in the nsual confusion of the camp, the 
Saracens snddenly appeared by thousands on 
the heights and rushed down with yells and 
trumpet and drum upon the astounded French. 
The surprise was complete. The main body 
of Louis's army was in a position where ad- 
vance, retreat, and battle were all alike well- 
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nigh inipossible. The horror of the scene that 
ensued was ereater even than that which had 
been witnessed in the pass of Teonium. The 
gorges were soon tilled with the mangled bodies 
of the chivalry of France; and upon this bleed- 
ing mass of humanity huge rocks came erash- 
ing down from the precipice above, 

The king behaved with the greatest valor. 
Collecting a body of his best knights he charged 
the enemy, and secured a position from which 
after nightfall he made his eseape and rejoined 
all his soldiers who had succeeded in extricat- 
ing themselves from the defiles. Reorganizing 
his forces as best he could he then made his 
way to the Greck city of Attalia, where he 
was received with the usual treacherons civil- 
ity. The French encamped without the walls, 
and negotiations were opened between the 
king and the governor of the city. The latter 
offered to furnish a fleet and convey the French 
to a place of sufety; and although the syuad- 
ron was ouly suthcient to receive the king, 
his nobles aud cavalry, he accepted the pro- 
posal and embarked for Ancioch. As to the 
foot-soldiers of his army, they were left to 
their fate before the walls of Attalia. The 
Greeks would not receive them into the city. 
The Saracens spared none who fell within their 
power. Gradually the French were reduced 
to a handful. Some turned Mohammedan, 
others died in despair. The rest were dispersed 
oy sliuin. With the exception of those who 
accompanied the king to Antioch none were 
left to tell the story. 

In the early spring of 1148, Lonis and 
Eleanor with their Knights reached the city 
of Antioch. This old capital of Syria was 
now governed by Raymond of Poitiers, uncle 
of the queen and grandson by marriage of 
Bemund of Tarento. This relationship secured 
to the Freneh a cordial reception. Amid the 
plenty and sunshine of the palaces, and under 
the branching trees of Antioch, the horrors of 
the expedition were forgotten, and Queen 
Eleanor’s tronhadours tuned their harps and 
sang the songs of the South. She who was 
herself the center of this romantic revival gave 
way to the admiration with whieh she was 
oppressed, and Inlled by the soft airs of Syria, 
behaved not after the manner of a queen, for- 
got her espousals, provoked the king’s jealousy, 
and was by him carried off to Jerusalem. 
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Were Louis was received with ereat entlin- 
siasm. In the eity he met Cond, who, after 
his retreat to Constamunople, iid put on the 
sandal-shoon, taken the scallop-shell and gone 
asa pilerim to the Holy City. BaLpwiy ILL, 
the young ruler of Jortmalem, was thus en- 
abled to entertain on Mt. Zion the king of 
France and the German Emperor. Tt was not 
to be presumed that the younger of the three 
princes wonld allow such an opportunity to 
pass without improvement. Te ealled a coun- 
ceil of the evreat Christians of the East to 
assemble at Acre for the consideration of the 
interests of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Lonis 
and Conrad both attended the assembly. Many 
projects for the further establishment of the 
cross in the Mast were debated before the eoun- 
ceil, and it was finally determined that an ex- 
pedition should be undertaken by the combined 
armies of Syria nvainst the city of Damascus. 

The German Emperor and the kings of 
France and Jerusalem were appointed as lead- 
ers. The campaign was begun with alaerity 
and zeal, and the patriarch of the Holy City, 
walking before the army, carried the cross as 
the source of inspiration and the earnest of 
vietory. On arriving at Damascus the Cru- 
saders encamped in the orchards and gardens 
outside the walls, and immediately began a 
sieve of the city. For a while the investment 
was pressed with great vigor and every pros- 
pect of suecess. It seemed certain that the 
old eapital of the Caliphate would be wrested 
from the followers of the Prophet, and added 
to the Christian dominions in the East. 

But as the hour of capture drew near, the 
richness of the prize, seemingly within the grasp 
of the allied armies, proved the ruin of the 
enterprise. For who should have the Queen 
City of the desert when the capture should be 
effected? Conrad and Louis decided that Da- 
masceus should he given to Thierry, Count of 
Flanders; but the barons of Syria, unwilling 
that the Western leaders shonld gain such a 
complete influence over the Christian states of 
the East, refused their assent, and demanded 
the city for one of their own number. In the 
hour of possible vietory, violent discord broke 
out in the camp of the hesiegers. Avouh, 
governor of Damascus, learning of the quarrel, 
made haste to avail himself of the folly of his 
foes, He so manaved an intrigue with the 


Syrian party in the Crusaders’ camp that the 
grip of the Investment was presently broken, 
and the whole enterprise was quickly brought 
to nothing. 

For a brief season the minds of the Chris- 
tian warriors were now vecupied with the pro- 
ject of an expedition ayainst Ascalon. But 
both Conrad and Louis were in reality anx- 
ious to return to Europe, and the second ex- 
pedition was abandoned. With the coming of 
autumn 1149, the king of France took ship at 
Acre, and returned to his own realm. He 
was accompanied by a small fragment of his 
once splendid army, and was received with lit- 
tle honor by his subjects. His bearing ever 
afterwards was rather that of a monk than 
that of a king. Queen Eleanor little appre- 
ciated the alleged heroism of her busband, and 
still less his monastic manners and behavior. 
Tired out with his conduct and ill suecess, she 
separated herself from him, procured a divorce, 
and retired to her own province of Aquitaine, 
which now reverted to her as a dowry. 

Very little was the king affected by this 
infelicity. He satisticd himself with cirenlat- 
ing the report that while at Antioch the queen 
had fallen in love with a horrid Turk, named 
Saladin, and that even then she had been dis- 
loyal to the reyal bed. By this means he 
hoped to be revenged, and to destroy the pos- 
sibility of a future marriage between Eleanor 
and any Christian prince. 
the result. 
none of their power. 


Not so, however, 
The charms of the queen had lost 
Searcely had she lett 
Paris on her way to Aquitaine when the Count 
of Blois, through whose provinee she was pass- 
ing, arrested her progress, and attempted to 
wed her by foree. She managed, however, to 
escape from the snare, and made her way to 
Tours, where almost the same scene was en- 
acted by the wift-seeking Count of Anjou. 
Avain she withdrew from the ambush, and 
Here a third lover 
Young Henry Plantage- 
net of England, handsome, accomplished, and 
roval in his bearing, proved a better wover 
than his fellow-princes of the continent. Nor 
did the fact that he was several years the 
junior of the queen militate against his sue- 
cess in winning her hand and with it the 
duchy of Aquitaine. 


proceeded to Poitiers. 
awaited her coming, 


As to the Emperor Conrad, he tarried in 
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his pilyrhu s¢eb a year lonzer in Palestine 
and then rcturucd with a small body of his 
The Seeond Cruse, 


much enthusiasn 


’ 


followers to Germany, 
undertaken with xo aul 
éclat, preavhed hy a saint and commanded hy 
an Emperor and a king, had proved to Ie 
among the most abortive of all the projects of 
fanatical ambition. 
advantage had deen eained by the quarter of 
a million of Freneh and German warriors who 
flung themselves into the mountain passes of 
Asia Minor as if Europe had uo craves. 
Notwith-tanding the collapse of the Seeond 
Crusade, the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, 
under the rule of Baldwin Iil., tor a while 
held its own against the assaults of the Muos- 
lems. The king was at all times able to call 
to his aid the feudal lords and warriors of his 
own dominion; and beside these the Knights 
of the Hospital and the Templars were ever 
ready to rally at his summons. He was thus 
able to make a fair detense of his own kine- 


Not a single permanent 


dom, and at che same time to strike an ocea- 
sional blow at some stronghold of the enemy. 
The capture of Asealon, which had been pro- 
posed by the German Empror aud King Louis 
after their failure before Damaszeus, was un- 
dertaken and suceessfully accomplished in 1153 
by Baldwin and his warriors, After a success 
ful reign of eighteen vears, he dicd from the 
effects of poison adininistered by a Syrian 
physician, in 1162, and left his crown to his 
brother ALMERIC, a prince who was unfortunate 
in haying an ambition greater than his genius. 

On coming to the throne, the new king of 
Jerusalem at onee projeeted an expedition into 
Egypt. In that country the government of 
the Fatimites had heeome a thing of contempt. 
The Caliphs themselves had little influence, 
and the actual power was disputed hy ambi- 
tions viziers, reckless of all interests save their 
own. At the time of the death of Baldwin 
H., two rival viziers named Dargan and Sa- 
nor, contended for the supremacy in Cairo; 
while their master, E] Iladac, was passing his 
time in the voluptuous indulgences of the ha- 
rem. When the quarrel between the viziers 
was at its height, Sanor appealed for aid to 
Noureddin, who, after wresting the principal- 
ity of Edessa from the younger De Courtenay, 
had become sultan of Damaseus. Not unwill- 
ingly did this distinguished Moslem hear the 

"det 
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appeal front Eeypt. Wir. 
his own Interest, he sent thitladawnh a pene r 
ful army, and though at u 
force of Syrians and Exyprm | 
by the troops of Darean, the litter (i 
ently shun, aud Sanor establiste din at 

As soon, however, us suceess was achieve | 
Syracon, commander of the army of Noured- 
(lin, instead of withdrawing to Damascus, be- 
gan to behave like a eonqueror, and Sanor 
discovered in his late friend a foeman more to 
be dreaded than his former rival. Alarmed at 
the situation and tendeney of afthirs, the vi- 
aier hethought him of those terrible Crusaders 
With all haste 
he dixpatched messengers to Jerusalem and ap- 
pealed to Alinerie to send an army into Egypt 
and aid him in expelling the Syrians. The 
Christian king was not slow to avail himself 
of the fatal opportunity, <A foree of Crusa- 
ders was at once dispatched to the assistance 
of Sanor, and Syracon was driven from the 


who had eonquered Palestine. 


country. 

The defeated Syrian general at onee re- 
paired to Damascus and reported to Noured- 
din. The sultan hereupon sent word to the 
Caliph of Baghdad inviting him to join in a 
formidable expedition against Egypt, with a 
view to the extermination of the Fatimite dv- 
nasty and the transfer of the Egyptian Cali- 
phate tu the Abhassides. The rumor of the 
preposed invasion was carried to Sanor, who, 
in great alarm, sent the intelligence to the 
king of Jerusalem, imploring him in the name 
of a common eause to face the armies which 
were eoming hither for their destruction, and 
offering him forty thousand dueats as the price 
of an alliance. To make assurance doubly 
sure, Almerie insisted that a personal inter- 
view must be had with the Caliph of Cairo; for 
Sanor wax only a subordinate and might not 
le able to fulfil his agreement. Hugh, earl 
of Cesarea, accompanied by a Knight Tem- 
plar, was -ent on an embassy to Egypt, and 
was conducted into the palace of El Hadae— 
a plaee where no Christian had ever set foot 
before. Jfere the eves of the Christians were 
greeted with such a speetacle of splendor as 
thev had previously beheld only in dreams. 
With much hesitation the Caliph permitted the 
warriors to look upon him seated on his throne 
of gold, and then ratitied the conditions made by 
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the vizier with the king. Almeric was already 
op his mareh towards Egypt, and on coming 
near Cairo, was joined py the urmy of the 
viceroy, Syracon was met and defeated in 
battle by the allied forces of the Christians 
and the Fatimite Moslems. The enemy retired 
from the country and Almeric’s army returned 
to Jerusalem laden with gold and presents. 

Had the Christian king been content with 
what he had now achieved, all would have 
still been well, But the sight of Egypt with 
her storied treasures, and the knowledge of 
the condition of imbeeility into which the 
government of that country had fallen, in- 
flamed the mind of Almerie with the pas- 
sion of conquest. Tle resolved, in the very 
face of his recent treaty with the Caliph, to 
make an invasion of Egypt: but, before un- 
dertaking so important and perilous an enter- 
prise, he had the prudence to seek and obtain 
an alliance with Comueuus, Emperor of the 
Kast, whose danghter he bad taken in mar- 
riage. Fortified with the promise of assist- 
ance from his father-in-law, be deliberately 
broke his promise with IT Hadae, and began 
an expedition into the country oi his recent 
allies. This pertidious procecding, however, 
was by no means heartily ratified by the 
knights and warriors of Palestine. The Grand 
Master of the Templars entered his protest 
avainst the dishonor of causelessly violating 
a treaty; but the Hospitallers, less sensitive 
to the point of honor, and actuated by rivalry 
of the opposing Order, cordially supported the 
king. 
from his purpose. 
he marched into Lower Evypt, took the city 
of Belbeis, and burned it to the ground. 

Jn the mean time, however, the sultan of 


Almerie was by no meaus to be turned 
At the head of his army 


Damascus was himself planning an invasion 
of Egypt. Pereeiving the effeteness of the 
Fatinite dynasty, he was thoroughly con- 
vince that the times were ripe for the 
annexation of the land of the Pharaohs to 
the Eastern Caliphate. While cogitating his 
schemes, the ambitious Noureddin was amazed 
ou receiving from the Egyptian Caliph an 
eurnest messave to come to his aid against 
ihe cnenies of the Prophet, who were already 
Quickly as 
possible the sultan, rejoicing at the news, 


m the eountry with an unny. 


dispatched am anmay reress the desert to se- 


| cure whatever was to be gained by war or 
diplomacy in the African Calipnace. 

Before the arrival of this army, which was 
led Dy Syracon, the vizier Sanor had beaten 
the king of Jerusalem at his own game of 
duplicity. The erafty Egyptian sent to Al- 
meric an embassy, offering to give him two 
millions of crowns if he would abandon the 
invasion. Dazzled with the splendid prospect, 
the king stood waiting while the Eeyptians 
fortified their cities, and otherwise prepared 
tor defense. When he awoke from lis reve- 
ric, he heard on one side the derisive laugh- 
ter of the Fatimites, and on the other the 
Hasts of Syracon’s trumpets coming up from 
the desert. 

Almeric, perceiving his condition, turned 
about, not without a show of valor, and 
offered battle to the Syrians. But Syracon 
was wary of the Christian warriors, and de- 
clined to fight until what time he had effected 
a junction with the Evyptians. The king of 
Jerusalem, finding himself unable to cope with 
the united armies of his foes, withdrew from 
the isthmus and returned to the Holy City. 

Tt would have been supposed that his late 
experiences were of a sort to cure the folly of 
Almeric and lead him to a wiser policy; but 
not x0 with the ambitious prinee. Instead of 
falling back upon defensive measures he at 
onee repaired to Constantinople and bexought 
the Emperor Comnenus to join him in the 
inavuiticent project of the conquest of Eeypt. 
Tf the fulfillment had been eyual to the prom- 
ixes made hy the wily Greck to his ardent 
son-in-law, then indeed not only Egypt, but 
the world, might have been sululued. Com- 
nenus, however, had no thought of hazarding 
aught in the interest of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. ILe therefore, after the manner of his 
race, promised and promised and did nothing. 
The disappointed Almeric returned to Jerusa- 
Jem still haunted with the vision of the gold 
and treasures which his embassadors had seen 
in the palace of EF) Ifadae. 

Very soon after the withdrawal of the 
Christian army from Egypt the ambitious and 
suecesstul Sanor met an inglerious end at the 
hands of Syracon, who had him seized and put 
to death. The office of vizier was transterred 
to the Syrian, who, however, survived his 
suceess for the brief space of but two months. 


| 
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On his death he was succeeded by his nephew, 
named Sallah-u-deen or SALADIN, destined ere- 
long tu become the most famous of all the 
deaders in the later annals of Islam. This 
young Moslem chief was by birth a native of 
Kurdistan, who had drifted westward out of 
obscurity and joined his unele’s army in the 
two invasions of Egypt. 
first revealed itself in the defense of Alexan- 
dria, whieh he conducted in so able a nianner 
as to win the applause of the Moslem leaders. 
This episode, together with the influence of 


His military genius 


Syracon, proeured for the ambitious young 
Kurd the viziership at his uncle’s death, nor 
was it long until, by his abilities, his intelli- 
gence and far-reaching plans, he had made 
himself the real, though not the nominal, 
master of Egypt. 

Even at this early period he had conceived 
the design of uniting in one all the dominions 
of Islam in the East. As a measure inaugur- 
ative of so hold a plan he presently caused 
one of his followers—a_ priest—to go into the 
principal pulpit of Cairo and otter prayers, 
substituting the name of the Caliph of Baghdad 
for that of the Fatimite. Such was the auda- 
eity of the business that it succeeded. The 
people were either dumb or indiflerent. As 
tor the Egyptian Caliph himself, he was secluded 
in his palace and knew not what was done. 
A few days afterwards he died a natural death, 
and one troublezome obstacle to the success of 
Saladin’ schemes was He then 
eaused the green emblems of the Fatimites to 
be removed from the mosques and palace of 
Cairo and to be replaced with the black badges 
ot the Abbassides. Thus silently, and as if 
by magie, the descendants of Ali, who for two 
centuries had hell sway over Eevpt, were 
overwhelmed, and their dynasty extinguished 
by a parvenu Kurdish chiettain blown up from 
the desert. 

Saladin, now emir of Eeypt under the svl- 
tanate of Noureddin of Daniascus, abided his 
time. While 
it prudent to remain in loyal subordination. 
But when 1173) Noureddin—one of the 
greatest and best Moslems of his times—died, 
Saladin threw away all concealment of his de- 
signs, and putting aside the minor sons of the 


removed, 


his master Hved he deemed 


in 


late sultan, usurped the government for him- 


self. Such was the brillianey of his coup de 


mein that all stood paralyzed until the work 
was accomplished, and then applauded the 
thing done. In a short time Saladin had 
united in one all the Moslem states between 
the Nile and the Tigris. He it was who was 
now in a position to look with a malevolent 
and angry eye upon the figure of the Cross 
seen above the walls of Jerusalem. 

In the mean time, while Saladin remained 
in Egypt waiting for the death of Nonreddin 
to vpen the way before him, the king of Je- 
rusalein died, and bequeathed his crown to his 
son, Barpwin IV. This young prince was 
atlicted with leprosy, to the extent of being 
wholly incapacitated for the duties of govern- 
ment. Ue accordingly, without himself re- 
signing the crown, eommitted the kingdom to 
the reveney of his sister, Svbilla, and her hus- 
band, Guy or Lestxax. This event hap- 
pened in the same year in whieh Saladin, by 
his stroke of poliey, had made himself master 
of Islani—1173. 

The consort of Sybilla soon showed his in- 
ability to bear the cares ot state. His con- 
dnet was so litth: worthy of his position that 
the harons of Palestine turned from him with 
contempt. Their hostility was inervascd hy 
the machinations of Raymond U., of Tripoli, 
whose mistortune it was to be no more virtu- 
ous than he whom he opposed. The lords and 
knights of the kingdom were thus divided into 
factions, whose partisan selfishness boded io 
good to the Christian cause in the East. At 
length the leprons Baldwin IV. was obliged 
by his vassals to make a new settlement of 
the kingdom, which he effected by abolishing 
the regency of Sybilla and her husband, and 
bestowing the crown upon her son hy her 
former husband, the Count of Montterrat. This 
prince, who, by his unele’s abdication, took the 
name of Batowry V., was himeclt a minor, 
and was for the time committed to the guardian- 
ship of Joseeclyn de Courtenay, sou of that 
unheroie son of a hero, from whom Noured- 
din had snatched the Principality of Edessa. 
At the same time of the setthement of the 
crown of Jerusalem upon Baldwin V. the eus- 
tody of the tortresses of the Holy Land was 
intrusted to the Wospitallers and the Tem- 
plus, and the general regeney of the kingdom 
to Count Raymond of Tripoh. 

Soon after this adjustment of afthirs Bald- 
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win DV. (it 

lowed by the ys 
Baldwin Ve Phe settlement was thus brouht 
to naught, partly by the order of nature and 


ind his death vor qaicgkiy tol- 
abby unnatira! taking? of 


partly by the crime of the revout Raymond. 
Sybilla hereupon reappeared from obscurity, 
and, supported by the Patriarch of the city, 
procured the coronution of herself and Guy 
of Lusignan as King and Queen of Jerusalem, 
This proceedure led to civil war. Many of the 
barons refused to acknowledge the mew suver- 
eigns, and took up arms under the lead of 
Raymond, and with the ostensible object of 
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yaising Tsubella, a sister of Sybilla, te 1b 
throne of Palestine. Such was the bitte. 

of the stuie that, although the queen by Quer 
prudent and conciliatory measures succeed ol 
in winniuys over most of the insurgent elles, 
the remainder in their implacable distemper 
allicd themselves with Saladin! Thus when 
the storm of Moslem fury was already about 
to break upon the kingdem won from the 
Lntidels by the swards of Short Hose, Tanered, 
and Crodfrey, the day of wrath was hastened 
by the treason of those who wore the sacred 

_ badge on their shoulders. 


GERA PTE 2 Cll BALL OFF fries (CinOss: 


-HLOM the Supernals would 
destroy they first make 
mad. So it was with the 
Christians of Palestine. 
At the very erisis when 
Saladin, after settling the 
affairs of Eeypt and Sy- 
ria, was ready to fall upon the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, that disuster was precipitated by 
the rashness of a conseicenceless baron of the 
Holy Land. 

In the year 1186 a certain Reginald de 
Chatillon, an adventurer more fit to be called 
a robber than a knight, fell upon a Moham- 
medan castle on the borders of the Arabian 
desert, and having captured the place made it 
his head-quarters, from whieh he sallied forth 
to plunder the earavans passing back and 
forth hetween Egypt and Mecea. Hearing of 
this lawless work the sultan, Saladin, with 
due revard to the existing treaty, sent a mes- 
sage to the king of Jerusalem demanding 


redress for the outrages committed by his 
vassal. 
received. the erown, was either unable or un- 
willing to punish Revinald for his erimes, and 
Saladin was left to pursue his own course. 
Ile immediately put himsclf at the head of 
an army of eighty thousand men and began 
an invasion of Palestine. 

The mareh of the Moslems was first directed 
against the fortress of Tiberias, the most im- 
portant stronghold of the Christians in the 


Guy of Lusignan, who had lately 


It was all- 
important that King Guy should save this 
outpost from falling into the hands of the 
Tureomans. He aeeordingly mustered his 
forces for the confliet and proceeded in the 
direetion of Tiberias. His whole army num- 
bered no more than twelve hundred knights 
and twenty thousand infuntry, and even this 
small foree was shaken with quarrels and ani- 
Raymond of Tripoli was aceounted 
a traitor, and the king himself was considered 
Yet upon such a foree under such 
a eommander was now to be staked the fate 
of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Tt was midsummer of 1187. The two armies 
mct in the plain of Tiberias. Events soon 
showed that Saladin was as superior in. skill 
as he was in numbers. During the first day's 
battle he sueceeeded in forcing the Christians 
into a position where they could procure no 
water. He then fired the neighhoring woods 
and almost suflocated his enemies with smoke 
and heat. On the following morning he re- 
newed the battle with great fury, and although 
the Templars and Hospitals, as well as the 
foot, fought with their old-time bravery, they 
were surrounded, hewed down, piled in heaps, 
exterminated, All the principal leaders of 
the Christian army were cither slain or taken. 
The Grand Master of the Hospitallers was 
mortally wounded. He of the Templars, the 
Maryuis of Montferrat, Reginald de Chatillon, 


northern part of their kingdom. 


Moritics. 


a eoward. 


| King Guy himself, and a host of nobles and 
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knights were made prisoners. The seene that 
ensucd well illustrates the spirit and temper 
of the erusading epoch and the character of 
war and victory in the twelfth century. 

Hardly had the dust and noise of the hat- 
tle passed when the eaptives were led into the 
presence of Saladin. With a simile the great 
Islamite received the trembling king, and after 
the manner of the East tendered him a cup 
of cold water. Moved either by fear of poison 
or by the desire to include another with himself 
in the friendly act, he of Lusignan aeeepted 
the cup, but passed it to Chatillon. There- 
upon the rage of Saladin shot up like a flame. 
He deelared that so far from Reginald's shar- 
ing his clemency he should then and there 
embrace Mohammedanism or die like a dog, 
It was the Christian robher’s time to show his 
mettle. He haughtily spurned the condition 
of escape by apostasy. Therenpon the sultan 
drew his cimeter and with one blow struek off 
his head. 

Tt appears that Saladin rightly appreeiated 
the character of the Templars and Hospitallers. 
While he was all courtesy to the king—pol- 
troon as he was—he was all severity towards 
the Knights. To them he now presented the 
same alternative which he had put before the 
audacious Reginald. Not a man of them 
blanched in the presence of his fate. They 
could die, but apostatize never. Their vows 
of knighthood and loyalty to the Cross were 
stronger than all the bonds of kindred, all the 
ties of affection, all the hopes of mortality. 
To them the Prophet was Antichrist, and his 
religion the gateway to hell. The two hun- 
dred and thirty captive Knights stood fist in 
their integrity, and were all beheaded. 

The battle of Tiberias shook the kingdom 
to its eenter. Nearly all the fortresses had 
been emptied of their garrisons to make up 
the inadequate army which had met its fate 
in the North. 
to rest on a single victory. 
into lis hands and then Cesarea. Acre, Jail, 
ant Bevrut went down in succession. Tyre 
was for the present saved from capture by the 


Saladin was in no wise dixpose.: 
Tiberias itself tell 


heroic detense made by her indiuvbitauts, led by 
the son of the eaptive Marquis of Mont ferrat, 

Finding him-clt delaved by the obstinacy 
of the Tyrians, Saladin sbandoned: the siege 


and pressed on to Jerusalem, Sado was the 


plight of the city. Fugitives fron all parts 
of Palestine had gathered within the walls, 
but there was no sense of satety. The queen 
was unable to conceal her own trepidation, to 
say nothing of the defense of ler capital; and 
when the enemy encamped betore the walls 
there were already moanings of despair within. 

Noue the less, there was a show of defense. 
The summons of the sultan to surrender was 
met with a defiant refusal. 


several furious 


The garrison made 
and fourteen days 
elapsed betore the Turks could bring their en- 
gines against the ramparts. 


sallies, 


Then, however, 
the courage of the hesieged gave way and 
they sought to capitulate. But Saladin was 
now enraged, and swore by the Prophet that 
the stains of that atrocious butchery of the 
Faithful, done by the aneestors of the then 
Christian dogs in the City of David should 
now be washed out with their own impure 
blood. At first he seemed as relentless as a 
pagan in his rage; but with the subsidence of 
his passion he fell into a more humane mood, 
and when the Christians humbly put them- 
selyes at his merey, he dictated terms less sav- 
ave than his conquered foes had reason to ex- 
peet. None of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
should be slaughtered. The queen, with her 
household, nobles, and knights should be eon- 
veyed in safety to Tyre. The eommon people 
of the eity should beeome slaves, but might 
he ransomed at the rate of ten crowns of gold 
for each man; five, for each woman; one, for 
each child. Eagerly did the vanqtished sub- 
mit, and the Crescent wax raised above the 
ILoly City. 

Thus, in 1187, fell Jerusalem. The fierce 
nature of Saladin rclaxcd under the influence 
of his vietory, and he began more fully than 
hefore to manifest that magnanimity of which 
he was eapable. By the concurrent testimony 
of the Christinn and Mohammedan writers, bis 
eonduct was such as to merit the eulogies 
which posterity has so freely bestowed. — It 
appears that no drops of Iood was shed after 
the capitulation. Instead of butchering ten 
thousand of the inhabitants within the pre- 
einets of the Temple as the Crusaders had 
dene in JOU8, he spared all who submitted. 
VT). frightened queen was treated! with eons 
As she 


cates of the city, weeping ufier 


sideration. auch her train withdrew 


TU Gipornaratl gto 


the manner of women over their misfortunes, 
he forbore not, touched was with the 
spectacle of their misery, to shed tears of svm- 


as he 


pathy. He endeavored to soothe the princesses 
with manly aud chivalrous words of condo- 
lence. Nor was his conduct towards the cap- 


tured city less worthy of praise. The ransom 
of the common people was cntorced with little 
rigor, or else not enforced at all, Finding a 
group of Hospitallers still plying their merci- 
fal vocation about the Church of St. John the 
Baptist—though at first he was enraged at the 
sight of their hateful badyves—he lett them un- 
molested in their good work of healing the 
sick and succoring the distressed, 

As soon as the captive queen and her com- 
pany had withdrawn in the direction of Tyre, 
Saladin made a triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. The golden eross which stood above the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher was 
pulled down and dragged through the streets 
of the city. The great Mosque of Omar, which 
now for eighty-eight years had been consecrated 
to the worship of God and Christ, was reded- 
icated to the worship of God and Mohammed. 
In order to remoye all stains of defilement 
from the sacred edifice, the walls and courts 
and portals were carefully washed with rose- 
water of Damascus. 

The other towns of Palestine quickly sub- 
mitted to the victor. Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
Asealon, and Sidon were successfully taken 
by the Moslems, Of all the Christian pos- 
sessions in the Holy Land only Tyre re- 
mained as a refuge for the scattered fol- 
lowers of Christ. To that city the garrisons 
of the other towns aud fortresses were per- 
mitted to retire, and its walls were soon 
crowded with the chivalry of the East. 
Here, moreover, Prince Conrad, son of the 
captive Marquis of Montferrat, was still dis- 
tinguishing himself by his courageous defense 
against the enemy. Now strongly reénforced 
by the gathering of the Christians into Tyre, 
he was still more able te keep the Moslems 
at hay. So great was his popularity, that 
the inhabitants voted him the sovereignty of 
the city; and when the captive king of Jern- 
salem, who, on condition of perpetual renun- 
elation of the crown, had been set at liberty 
by Saladin, attempted to enter Tyre, the peo- 
ple rejected him with contempt, and would 
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| not even permit him to come within their 

| walls, Meanwhile the victorious sultan, well 
satisfied with the results of his conquests, re- 
turned to Damascus, and there, amid the 
delights of his palace and the cool shadow 
of the palms, found time to meilitate, after 
the manner of a true Saracen, upon the 

_ vicissitudes of human affairs and the glori- 
ous rewards of war. Here he remained at 
peace until the winds of the Mediterranean 
watted across the Syrian desert the news of 
belligerent aud angry Europe preparing her 
armor and mustering her warriors for the 
Turrp CRUSADE. 

For great was the consternation, the grief, 
the resentment of all christendom when the 
intellhgence came that the Holy City had been 
retaken by the Turks. The fact that the In- 
fidel was again rampant in all the places once 
hallowed hy the feet of Christ acted like a 
firc-brand on the inflammable passions of the 
West. It was not to be conjectured that the 
Christian states of Europe would patiently 
bear sueh an outrage done to their traditions 
and sentiments. The first days of gloom and 
sullen despair whieh followed the news of the 

| great disaster quickly gave place to other days 
of angry excitement and eager preparation tor 
the renewal of the conflict. 

By this time the crusading agitation, which 
had begun in the very sea-bottom of Enrope 

| acentary before, aud, after stirring up first of 
all the filthiest dregs of Enropean society, had 
yisen into the higher ranks until nobles and 
princes fell under the sway of the popular 
funaticism, now swept on its tide the greatest 
kings and potentates west of the Bosphorus. 
Of all the leading sovereigns of Europe, only 
the Christian rulers south of the Pyrenees— 
who were themselves sufficiently occupied with 
the Mohammedans at home—tailed to coxpe- 
rate in the creat movement which was now 
weanized tor the recovery of the Holy Land 
from the Infidels. Henry Plantagenet of Eng- 
land, Philip If. of France, Vrederick Barha- 
rosa of Germany, and Popes Gregory and 
Clement, all alike vied with each other in pro- 
meting the common cause. 

Nor had the people lost while the kings 
had caught the enthusiasm of war. The pop- 
ular impatience could not await the slower 
preparations of prudent royalty making ready 
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for the struggle. 
of pilgrim warriors, unable to restrain their 
ardor, hurried to the seaports of the Mediter- 
ranean, and cubarked at their own expense 
to imperiled Palestine. Phe maritime Repub- 
lics of Italy, more than ever before, came to 
the front as the carriers of the numerous bunds 
that now urved their way to the East. Not 
ouly the ports of Italy, Southern France, and 
Greece furnish an outlet for this tumultuous 
movement, but those of the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the British Channel in ke nanner 
sent forth their hosts of warriors. 

So rapid was the aceumulation of the Cru- 
saders at Tyre that, by the beginning of 1189, 
the alleged King Guy found himself at the 
head of more than a hundred thousand men, 
Such was the zeal of the bost that the leaders 
were urged on to undertake the siege of Acre. 
Tt was this movement which roused Saladin 
from his dreams at Damascus, and sounded 
the tocsin for the renewal of war. With a 
great army, the sultan set out for the relief 
of his beleavuered stronghold, and it was not 
long until] the Christians were in their turn 
besieged. With ereat diligence, however, they 
fortified their position, and, while on one side 
they continued to press hard upon the walls 
of Acre, on the other they kept Saladin and 
his host at bay. 

Meanwhile a Christian and a Mohammedan 
fleet vathered to participate in the struggle. 
While the Moslem ships brought relief and 
supplies to the garrison of Acre, the Christian 
ships did the same for the Crusaders. For the 
reenfureement of the Jatter, Europe continued 
to pour out her tens of thousands, while he- 
hind the Moslem army were the measureless re- 
sources of the desert and the East, So numer 
ous beeame the Christian host that supplies 
failed, and the terrors of famine were added 
to the horrors of disease. In like manner, 
though in a less degree, the Mohammedans he- 
came sutterers from their exeess of numbers; 
and in both armies abused nature eodperated 
with the destructive energies of war to re- 
duce the battling multitudes. Noy is it likely 
that in any other of the great struggles of 
human history so terrible a waste of life was 
ever witnessed as before the walls of Acre. 
It was estimated that the 
reached the enormous aggregate of three hun- 


Christian losses 


Thousands upon thousumds » dred thousand men, while those of the Mos- 


lems were but little inferior, and then the slege 
Wis indecisive. Sueh was the atterplece of 
the strugele between Esaae and Eshmuel! 

Even this awful conflict und carnage was but 
premonitory of the real battle which was to eome. 
Por in the mean time the grent potentates of 
the West were preparing for the struggle. First 
of aj] in the work was the aved but still fiery 
and warlike Frepemck Barparossa, Emperor 
of Germany, Already tor forty years a vet- 
erin, be flung himself into the breach with 
all the enthusiasm of youth, moderated by the 
prudence of manhood. A vreat national féte 
was held at Mayence, and the valiant young 
knights of Germany bowed before their Em- 
peror and vowed the vow of the cross. 

Of all who had preceded him, not one was 
Barbarossa’s eyual in genius and generalship. 
He carefully weighed the perils of the great 
undertaking, and provided avainst its hazards, 
In mustering bis forees he would accept 10 vol- 
untecr who eould not furnish the means of’ lis 
own subsistenee for a whole year. A German 
of the Germans, he would not iufrust himself 
and his army to the mercies and rapacity of 
the Pisan and Venetian slip-nasters, but de- 
termined to take the old land route by way 
of Constantiuople and Asin Minor, His army 
in the ageregate, exclusive of unarmed pil- 
hundred thousand 
Of these, sixty thousand were cavalry, 


grims, numbered over a 
mien, 
and of these titteen thousand were Kuights, 
the flower of the Teutonic Order, The Em- 
peror bad with him as a leader, his son, the 
Duke of Suabia, together with the dukes of Aus- 
tria and Moravia, aud more than sixty other 
The great 
army was thoroughly disciplined and supplied, 
and the host moved forward with a regularity 
and military subordination which would have 
been ereditable to a modern commander. 

In traversing the Greek Empire, Fred- 
erick met with the same double-dealing and 
treachery which had marked the course of 
the Byzantines from the first. At times the 
fury of the German warriors was ready to 


distinguished princes aud barons. 


break forth and consume the perfidious Con- 
stantinopolitans, but Barharossa, with a firm 
hand, restrained them from violenee. Shar- 
ing their indignation, however, he refused to 


accept the invitation of the reigning Cresar, 
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Isane Angelus, to visit him in his capital. 
With an eye single to the work in hand, he 
crossed into Asia Minor, and began the her- 
eulean task of making his way towards An- 
tioeh. In this movement he was opposed, as 
his predecessor had been, by every inimical 
foree in man and nature. He was obliged 
to make his way through heated deserts and 
dangerous passes with the Turcoman hordes 
darkening every horizon and eireling around 
every encampment. But they were never 


able to take the old hero off his guard. He 
overeame every obstacle, fought his way 


through every peril, and eame without seri- 
ous disaster to Teonium. Here he was con- 
fronted by the sultan, whom he defeated 
in battle, and whose capital he took by storm. 
By this time the name of Frederiek had be- 
come a terror, aud the Moslems began to stand 
aloof from the invincible German army. 

Here, however, was the end of Barba- 
rossa’s warlike pilgrimage. While moving for- 
ward steadily, he eame, in Cilicia, to the 
little river Calyeadnus, where, on the 10th 
of June, 1190, he met his death. But Tra- 
dition, with her usual painstaking obscurity, 
has not deeided whether he died of a fall 
from his horse, or from carelessly bathing, 
when overheated, in the ice-cold waters of 
the stream,’ 

Evil was the day when Frederick died. 
Ft was soon diseovered to what a great de- 
gree the sueeess of the German invasion had 
been due to his genins. The Moslems had 
properly judged that the leader was the soul 
of the Christian army, and, learning of his 
death, they returned to the charge with im- 
petuous audacity. Disease and famine began 
to make terrible havoc among the German 
soldiers. The command devolved upon the 
son of Barbarossa, who was in many respects 
Slowly the Cru- 
saders toiled on, harassed ly the almost daily 


worthy of his father’s fame. 


1Frederiek Barbarossa, the Red Beard, is the 
national hero of Germany. The folk-lore of that 
story-telling land lias preserved a tradition that 
he dil not die, hut, returning to Europe, en- 
tered a cave at Salzburg, where he went to sleep. 
There he sits nodding until to-day. But whenever 
Fatherland is endangered, he wakes fran his 
slumber, comes forth in armor, and is secon on 
the hattle-field where Germans are fighting, terri- 
ble as of old. 
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onsets of the Saracens, whom te repel was but 
to erubolden for another charve, 
At last the worn-out warriors reached An- 
tioch. Nine-tenths of their number had per- 
ished, but the remuant had in them all the 
The 
Principality of Antioch was ut this time held 
by the forees of Saladin, and their numbers 

. far exceeded those of the Crusaders. Neverthe- 
less the German Knuivhts, disregarding their 
numerical inferiority, fell boldly upon the 
Moslems and scattered all before them. Anti- 
och was taken, and the Saracens retreated in 
the direction of Damascus. 

Having achieved this marked, albeit unex- 
pected, sueeess, the Crnsaders pressed forward 
to Acre. They were reeeived with great joy 
by the Christian army, but the force was so 
wasted by sickness and eontinuous fighting 
that the addition to the numbers of the besieg- 
ers was scarcely noticeable. In a short time 
the gallant Duke of Suabia died, and the mag- 
nificent army of Barbarossa was reduced to a 
handful. The leader, however, did not perish 
until he had had the honor of incorporating 
into a regularly organized hody the Order of 
Tentonie Knights, which had hitherto held a 
precarious and uncertain eourse since the date 
of its founding, as already narrated in the 
preeeding chapter. A papal ediet followed, 
putting the new brotherhood on the same level 
with the Hospitallers and Templars, under the 
sanction and eneouragement of the Church. 

At this juncture a new figure rose on the 
horizon—a warrior armed eap-a-pie, riding a 
powerful war-horse, Iraudishing a ponderous 
battle-axe, without the sense of fear, stalwart, 
and audacious, a Crusader of the Crusaders, 
greatest of all the medieval heroes—young 
Richard Plantavenet the Lion Heart, king of 
England. In that country Henry Ff, foun- 
der of the Plantagenet dynasty, had died in 
July of 118, 
progress, and Frederick Barbarossa was on his 
march to the Holy Land. 
self had desired to share in the glory of deliy- 

the Turk-, Jmt the 
troubles of his own kinedont absorbed his 


courage and steadfastuess of their race. 


The sieve of Acre was then in 
Kine Heury him-' 
trom 


ering Jerusalem 


attention. Greatly was he affieted, or at 
least angered, by the conduct of his sons, 
Webard and dohn. The former was head- 


| strone, the latter cumming, and both disloyal 


Toe 


to their 
eelyed a 


Richard liad 
romantic affection for Philip 
gustus of France a 


futher aud kine, eou- 


AU 


prince of his own ¢ 


freccayst J 
and with something of lis own audacity. 
Th vain did the Enelis] 


hi kime endeavor to 
break the attachment between his heir and the 
Freneh 
eternal fricuds-hip and to resolve that they 
would fieht the Infidels together. 
Henry went 


moutwreh, They continued to vow 
Even when 
to war with Vhilip, he had the 


mortification aod horror of tinding his sons 
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ready tor his expedition to the East. It had 
been aurrauged that be and Philip should join 
their forces at Vazelay, and thither in’ the 
sunmuer of 1190 both kings repaired with 
their armies.’ Encland was left tu the care 
of Bishop Hugh of Durham and Bishop Long- 
champ of Ely, while the guardianship of the 
French Wingdom was intrusted to Philip's 
queen and ministers, 
Arriving at their rendezvous, the French 
| ant Enelish kings renewed their vows of 
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DEATH OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA IN THE CALYCADNUS. 
Drawn by H. Vowel. 


arrayed avaiust him. So in the summer of 
1189 he came to his end, and died eursing both 
of his heirs. The dutiful Richard, however, 
attended his father’s funeral, was greatly and 
perhaps sincerely affected, was acknowledged 
as kine, and erewned on the 38d of Septeim- 
ber in that year. But it was the least part of 
his intention to waste his energies in the insig- 
nificant business of voyverning the Enelish and 
the Normans. 
eanor from prison, and raised a Jarge sum of 


Having released his mother El- 


money by the sale of castles and estates he made 


trieudship, reviewed their army of more than 
a hundred thousand men, and set out on a 
mareh to Lyons. Arriving at that city, they 
separated their forces, intending to unite them 
avain at the port of Messina in Sicily. Philip 
Jed his army from Lyons to Genoa, which was 
hix port af deharkation, while Richard pro- 


1 Before departing from England, Richard’s 
viees, of which he made little or no concealment, 
hecame the oecasion of a famous incident and cut- 
ting repartee. A certain Foulque of Nenilly, a zeal- 
ous preacher of the Crusade, upbraided him for his 
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ceeded to Marseilles, to await the arrival of 
his fleet from Eugland., The short delay which 
here occurred proved intolerable to his impet- 
uous spirit, and, hiring a few ships, he em- 
barked with his tminediate following, and sailed 
for Italy. In the imean time, the Eneyli-h 
squadron made its way into the Mediterranean, 
reached Marscilles, took on board the army, 
and arrived at Messina ahead of both Philip 
and Richard. 

In Sicily the French and English armies 
were maintained during the winter, It was 
not long until the island was in a ferment 
of excitement. Tancred, the reigning kine, 
had imprisoned Joan, widow of his predeces- 
sor and sister of Richard. The English king 
not only enforced her liberation, but seized a 
castle and gave it to her as a residence. He 
permitted his soldiers to help themselves to the 
best which the island afforded. When hostili- 
ties broke out between his forces and 
the inhabitants of Messina, and the lat- 
ter were defeated, he allowed the city to 
be sacked as though it were a stronghold 
of the Turks. These proceedings vreatly 
offended Kine Philip, for Tanered was 
his vassal; but Richard entoreed his will, 
and then, in order to placate the French 
king, sent hin a present of twenty thou- 
sand ounees of cold, whieh he had ex- 
torted from Tanered as the price of peace. 
He also gave a splendid Christinas festi- 
ral to the knights and warriers of both 
armies, thus greatly increasing his influ- 
ence and popularity. 

Soon atterwards a more serious diff- 
culty arose between the friendly kings. 
For some time Richard had heen under 
engagement with Philip to marry his sister, the 
Prineess Adelia: but for some reason the ardor 
of the lover cooled. Forsooth, his former pas- 
sion for the prineess had heen one of the chief 
causes of estrangement between himself and 
his father Henry. 
of another royal maiden on the horizon of 


conduet, partivularizing his pride, his avarice, and 
his voluptuousness which he designated as the 
king’s three decnyhters, * Your counsel is excellent,” 
said Richard, “and I here and now part with my 
three danchters forever. I give the first to the 
Knights Templars; the second, to the monks of St. 
Benedict; and the third to my priests and bish- 
ops.” Foulyue was one of them, 


Perhaps the appearance 
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Richard’s dreams had something to do with 
the change in his affections, For at this 
junciure the Princess Berenyaria, daughter of 
King Sancho of Navarre, arrived in Sicily, 
escorted by the queen-mother, Eleanor of 
England. With her Plantagenet fol deeply 
in love, and Philip was as deeply offended. 
Nothing, however, could stay the tide of 
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Richard’s purpose when onee it began to 
flaw. He discarded Adelia. He and the 
French king thereupon had a sxeandalous 
quarrel, whieh was only smoothed over when 
the eapricious lover agreed to pay the re- 
jected princess ten thousand marks and to 
restore to her all the castles which had heen 
assiened as her dowry. 

With the opening of spring, the two kings 
made ready to set out tor the East. Philip 
departed first. After an anspicions vovage, 
he arrived in safety in Palestine, and joined 
his forces to the army betore Aere. Richard, 

_ on the other hand, had il-fortune. Ov the 
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evast of Crete, his syuadron was shattered by 
astorm. Two of his vessels were wrecked on 
the shores of Cyprus: aud, a 

self had reached Rhodes whem th 


ih he him- 
hews OVer- 
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touk him that the stranded crews had been 
robbed and detained as prisoners by the Cy- 
privts, he turned about to avenge the injury. 
Dixembarking his troups, he took the capital 


TANNER OF 


LEQPOLD. 
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hare. aad put the BOVCrnar 
m chains. And, wld insult to izneminy, 
the chains were nic The inbubi- 
tants of Cyprus were made to pay dearly for 
their ageression, for the king levied upon 
them a tribute as heavy as their offense had 
been rank. 

Satisfied with his vengeance, Richard now 
celebrated his nuptials with Berengaria, whom 
he had hitherto forborne to wed, the season 
being Lent. When the festivities were over, 
he sailed for Acre. His squadron at this 
time eonsisted of fifty war-galleys, thirteen 
store-ships, and more than a hundred trans- 
ports. On his way to the eastern coast, he 
had the good fortune to overhaul a large ship 
of the enemy carrying fifteen hundred men 
and stored with Greck fire. So terrible was 
the defense made by the Moslem sailors that 
the vessel, shattered by the conflict, went to 
the bottom with all her stores, Only thirty- 
five of her defenders were take alive from the 
foaming see, 

Arriving at Acre, the English king was re- 
His astonish- 


of the island | 


of silver. 


ceived with great enthusiasm. 
ing audacity and prowess were precisely the 
qualities needed in the Christian camp before 
the fortress, On his appearance, notwithstand- 
ing the serious illness with which he was pros- 
trated, new life flashed through the dispirited 
ranks, His battering engines xeemed to work 
with the vigor of his own will. He became 
the Achilles of the host, whom nothing could 
resist or clivert from his purpose. The re- 
peated and unwearied efforts of Saladin to 
relieve and recnforee the beleaguered garrison 
were repulsed as fast as made. The inhabi- 
tants of Acre found themselves in the grip of 
agiant. The walls were broken on every side. 
The garrison was reduced in numbers and 
driven to despair. Saladin at last gave a re- 
luctant assent, and wAcre, hitherto impregnable, 
surrendered to the Crusaders. 

In the hour of vietory the character of Coour 
de Lion revealed itself in fall foree. Without 
the show of courtesy to Philip, he took posses- 
sion of the palace for himself. He would not 
brook even a protest against his arbitrary and 
high-handed proceedings. Perceiviug that Leo- 
pold, duke of Austria, had planted his banner 
on the wall, Richard seized the standard and 


do Le 


Went rae 


of St. George in its stead; j 
dave to express by other sicu th 
his burning resentment. 

The sultan was obliged to make terns ert 
favorable to the Christians. Fitteen liuandred 
captives held by him were to be viven up. 
acre was to be surrendered, and the earrison 
ransomed by the payment of two hundred 
The victorious kings 
agreed on their part to spare the lives of the 
prisoners. The Moslem eamp before Acre was 
broken up and the army withdrawn in the di- 
rection of Damascus. The Lion Heart having 
detained about five thousand hostages, permit- 
ted the remaining inhabitants of the captured 
city to depart in peace. And now followed a 
scene termbly charac’ eristic of the bloody an- 
nals, ferocious spiri.. and vindictive methods 
of the age. 

Raladin failed either through negligenee or 
inability to pay to the victors within the pre- 
seribed time the stipulated ransom for the eap- 
Thereupon Richard fell into a 
furious passion, and the Moslem hostages to 
the number of five thousand were led out from 
the walls to the eamps of the French and 
English and there beheaded in cold blood, and 
so little was the humanity of the great Crusa- 
der shocked, that he complacently beheld the 
end of the horrid tragedy, and then wrote a 
letter in which his deed was boasted as a ser- 
vice most acceptable to heaven. 

The massacre of his subjects provoked Sal- 
adin to retaliation, He revenged himself by 
butchering the Christian captives in his hands 
One 


thousand erowns of gold. 


tives of Acre. 


and seizing others for a similar fate. 
massacre followed another until the lineaments 
of civilized warfare were no longer dixeovers 
able in the struggle. Nor could it well be de- 
eided whether the Cross or the Crescent was 
more smeared with the blood of the helpless 
in these ferocious butcheries. 

The news of the recapture of Acre was re- 
ceived with great joy hy the Christians of both 
Asia and Europe. The suceess of the En- 
vlish and French kings seemed the well-omened 
harbinger of the reeovery of Jerusalem and 
all the Kast. Great, therefore, was the vexa- 
tion that followed when it was known that 
Philip Augustus had abandoned the eontlict 
and left the Holy War to others. To this 


hurling it into the ditch, set up the banner | course he was actuated by a severe illness with 
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which he was prostrated, aud more particularly his Vival, but saa jiegy he was in no Wise to 
by his euvy and jealousy of Ri hard. The — he Compared with the Plantagenet, The latter 
two monarchs were unlike, As aq tuler, jirn- Wl was aS veCh less ais Nye cies brave, prodigal of 
dent aud politic, Philip was or atly superior to | gilts, genervus by nature, personally grand, 
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The former was shrewd, cautious, wise, a king 
rather than a warrior, Sueh qualities as his 
were disprized by the age, while those of the 
Lion Heart were the ideals cf the times in 
which he lived. But Philip could not bear 
the praise and enthusiasm with which Richard 
was everywhere greeted, much less his arro- 
gance and ecaprice, of which the one was intol- 
erable and the other past apprehension.  Per- 
haps it was well after all that the French 
king withdrew at the time he did from an al- 
lianee which must soon have resulted in an 
open and probably fatal rupture, He left 
the scene which had brought him Hittle per- 
sonal glory, repaired to his own dominions, and 
presently exhibited a perfidious disposition by 
attacking the dominions of hiz recent ally. 
By the retirement of Philip from the econ- 
test Richard was lett in the sole leadership of 
Christian affairs in Syria. Al} of the French 
forees retired with their king except a division 
of ten thousand men under the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Finding himself deserted by his old- 
time boon-companion, the English king pre- 
pared to renew the war. With an army of 
about thirty thousand warriors he left Acre 
and proceeded along the coast in the direction 
of Jafla. The English fleet, laden with sup- 
phes, accompanied the march, but the progress 
of the expedition was hy no means unchecked 
by adverse forces. The enemy gathered in 
great numbers and hovered with sleepless vigi- 
lance on flank and rear. For fifteen days the 
Christians advaneed under an almost constant 
shower of arrows from an enemy who durst 
not eome to battle. 
sultan resolved (for his army was now increase: 
10 great proportions) to hazard a general en- 
gavement. When on the 7th of September, 
1191, the Crusaders had come near the town 
of Azotus he ordered a charge of his whole 
ho-t upon their position. The conflict that 
ensued was one of the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages. The mere weight of the Mos- 
lem myriads pressed the Christians into a small 
space, and here from all directions, except 
from the side of the sea, a shower of arrows 
that darkened the air rained upon them. 
Smarting under these missiles the restless 
but undaunted Knights eagerly desired to return 
the charge of the foe, but the genius of Rich- 
ard shone out starlike. With a courage and 


At Jast, however, the 


' ealmness that would have done eredit to Napo- 
leon he ordered his warriors to stand fast until 
the Turks had emptied their quivers and then 
to make the charge. So, when Saladin'’= hosts 

had exhausted their missiles upon the well-nigh 

lnpenetrable armor of the Crusaders, the 

Christian ranks were suddenly opened and the 

Knights burst forth like a thunderbolt upon 

| the impacted imasses of the Moslems. Feartul 
was the revenge which those steel-clad warri- 
ors now took upon the insolent foe. Seven 
thousand of the noblest of the Turkish cavalry 
were hewn down on the field. The Saracens 
fled in all directions, and only the speed of 
their horses saved them from the swords and 
battle-axes of the Crusaders. 

After this signal vietory, Richard contin- 
ued his mareh to Jatta, which city was aban- 
doned by Saladin at his approach. Cesarea 

was alu retaken by the Christians; nor is it 

improbable that if the king's wish to advance 
at once on Jerusalem had been seconded hy 
his subordinates the Holy Sepuleher might 
have heen wrested again from its detilers, The 

French barons, however, insisted that the bet- 

ter poliey was to tarry on the coast, rebuild 

the ruined fortresses, and reserve the recapture 

The 
golden opportunity was thus allowed to pass 
without improvement, and the Christiaus fool- 
ishly rested on their Iaurels. 

With the opening of the spring of 1102 the 
Crusaders were again rallied around the ban- 

‘ner of Phintagenct for the great uriginal pur- 
pose of retaking the Woly City. All the 
Knights took a solemn oath that they would 
not abandon the cause until the tomb ot Christ 
should he 


of Jerusalem tor the next campaign. 


recovered. The army proceeded 
from the coast as tar as the valley of Hebron, 
and it seemed to the Moslems that the day of 
Many fled from Jeru- 
salem, and Saladin himself gave up all for 
lost. Strange and inexplicable, therefore, was 
the event. The Christians, already in sight 
of the city, halted. Was it the treachery of 
the Duke of Burgundy? Was it the whim of 
the king? Had he and Saladin come to a 


secret 


fiute had again arrived. 


understanding? or did the military 
genius of Richard warn him of the insufti- 
cleney of his resources for such an undertaking 
Did the news from 
England, telling him of the intrigues of his 


as the siege of the city? 
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treacherous brother John, who was endeayor- 
ing in his absence to deprive him of the kiny- 
dom, prevail to reverse his plans and destroy 
his hopes? or wax it one of those unaceount- 
able failures of will which, in the supreime 
hours of the lives of the greatest, have so 
many times supervened to break the knees of 
the demigod on the threshold of lis highest 
ambition? None ean answer. 

Were in the valley of Hebron, with the 
towers of Jerusalem in view, the Lion Hert 
called a council! Ten of the leading barons 
were called upon to decide whether the siege 
of the city should be undertaken or deterred. 
Tt was decided that the present prosecution of 
the enterprixe was inexpedient, and should be 
given up. Great was the chagrin of the army 
when this decision was promulgated; and if 
appearanees might be trusted, Richard was 
himself as much mortified as any of his chiefs. 
With slow and discontented footsteps the Ene- 
lish warriors and their Svrian allies made their 
way back to the coast, and Jerusalem was lett 
to the perpetual profanation of the Turks. 

The supposition that Saladin was im eollu- 
sion with Richard in the abandonment of’ his 
enterprise against the Holy City seems to be 
contradicted by the conduct of the sultan after 
the fact. He eagerly followed the retreating 
Christians, and sought every opportunity to 
strike them a fatal blow. While the Crusaders 
were on their way from Jail to Aere, a host 
of Moslems assailed the former city and gained 
possession of all but the fortresses. Many of 
the inhabitants and garrison were eut down 
in the streets. 


Richard was already at Acre, 
and busy with his preparations to sail for 
Europe, when the news came of what the Turks 
had done at Jaffa. Enraged at the sultan tor 
this aggression, he at onee took ship with a 
mere handful of Knights, and returned to 
Jathh. Here he found the Christians still in 
possession of the citadel, and doing their best 
to keep the Moslems at bay. With the very 
excess of reckless daring the king, on coming 
into the shoal-water, jumped ont of his boat 
and waded to the shore, followed by his war- 
riors. There was no standing against such 
valor. The Saracens who lined the beach were 
amazed, and gave way before the brandished 
battle-axe of Plantagenet as though he were 


the Evil Genius of Islam. 
45 


Tn a short time 
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the assailants of Jatla escaped treba ihe env: 
ronments of the town, and Wed to the hills foi 
safety. The entire toree of Michard, ivelud- 
ing the defenders of the city, amounted to 
fifty-five Knights and two thousand infantry ; 
and yet with this mere handful he defiantly 
pitched bis eamp outside of the walls, as if to 
taunt all the hosts of Saladin with ihe implied 
charve of cowardice. 

This was more than the Turks eould stand. 
On the next day, perceiving the insignificance 
of the foree from which they had fled, they 
returned with overpowering numbers and re- 
newed the battle. From the fury of their on- 
set it seemed that they had determined to de- 
stroy Richard at whatever cost to themselves ; 
but the English here grew more terrible with 
the crisis. He fought up and down the shore 
like Castor on the field of Troy. Neither 
numbers nor eourage prevailed to stay his 
fury. He charged a whole squadron as though 
it were composed of boys and women, His 
pathway was strewn with cleft skulls and head- 
less trunks. He was in the height of his 
Appalled at the flash of his death- 
dealing weapon, the greatest warriors of T=lain 
fell hack from the circle of destruction. They 
lowered upon him from a distanee, but durst 
not give him battle. Not uutil the shadows 
of the Syrian twilight gathered over the scene 
did Richard and his Knights abate their furl 
ous onsets. The Moslems had had enough; they 
retreated from before the city, and the siege 
was abandoned.’ 

We have now come to the close of the 
Third The exploits of the Lion 
Heart in Palestine were at an end. His tre- 
mendous exertions in the battle of Jatla brought 
on a feyer of which he was tor sume tine pros- 
trated. His eagerness to return to Europe was 


glory. 


Crusade. 


! Perhaps no other warrior ever excited so great 
personal terror in battle as did Richard Cceur de 
Lion. His prodigious deeds in fight might well 
he regarded as wholly fietitious were it not four the 
concurrent testimony of both Christinn and Mo- 
hamimedan writers. Tradition ever afterwards 
preserved a memory of bis dread name and fame 
in the East. Syrian mothers were accustomed for 
centuries if not to the present day) to frighten 
their refractory children with the mention of his 
name; and the Islamite traveler, when his horse 
wonld suddenly start by the way, was wont to say, 
Cuides te que ce soit le Rot Richart? That is, 
“Think'’st thon that it Is King Riehard ?” 
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increased by every additional item of news 
which he received from his own kingdom. A 
conspiracy had been formed by the faithless 
Prince John and Philip Augustus to rob hin 
of his crown; and the Emperor Henry VI. of 
Germany was not withont a guilty knowledge 
of the plot. 
defense of Jaith had so increased his intlu- 
ence in the East that the aged Saladin, whose 
sands of life were almost run, was more than 
willing to come to an understanding with the 
Crusaders. A treaty, or rather a truce for 
three years and three months, was accordingly 
concluded between him and Plantagenet, which, 
if both had lived, might have had in it the 
elements of permanency. It was agreed that 
Richard should dismantle the fortress of Asca- 
Jon, the same being while held by the Chris- 
tians a constant menace to the peace of 
Egypt. On the other hand, Tyre, Acre, and 
Jatia, with all the sea-coasts between them, 
should remain to the Crusaders. 
Tripoli should not be molested by the Turks, 
and all Christian pilgrims who came unarmed 
should have free ingress and egress in visiting 


Moreover, his reeent triumphant 


Antioch and 


the holy places of Palestine, expecially those 
in Jerusalem. Having concluded this settle- 
ment, King Richard embarked from Acre in 
the autumn of 1192, and started on his home- 
ward voyage. 

The great Crusader was now destined to 
rough sailing and hard treatment. His fame had 
filed all Europe, and nearly all the monarchs 
of Christendom were in a league of common 
jealousy against him. 
through many storms at sea into the Adriatic, 
his vesxel was wrecked near the head of that 
water, and he was cast ashore in the neighhor- 
hood of the coast-town of Aquileia, in the do- 
minions of Leopold, duke of Anstria. That 
personage had been among the German princes 
engaged in the siege of Acre when Richard 
first arrived in Palestine. On a certain ocea- 
sion the English king had torn down the duke’s 
banner, and had struck him an insulting blow 
which he durst not resent. 


After making his way 


Tt now happened 
that Plantagenet, disguised as a pilerim—for 
in that gnise he hoped to make his way in 
safety to his own dominions—was brought into 
the presence of the offended duke. who recog- 
nized him by a mark which no disenise could 
hide —his kingly hearing and profuseness. 
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Here, then, was an opportumty ior revenge. 
But avarice prevailed over malice, and hops 
ing to share in the large ransom which was 
sure to follow the imprisonment of Richard, 
the Duke of Austria sent him under guard to 
the Emperor Henry VI. 

Of all the people of England, Prince John 
Was most rejoiced at the news of his brother's 
capture. Otherwise there was great grief 
throughout the kingdom. John sent abroad 
the lying report that the Lion Heart was dead, 
and his contederate, the king of France, made 
The English bar- 
ons, however, remained loyal to Richard, and 
defended his rights during his absence. 

At the hands of the Emperor Henry, 
Richard received every indignity. He was 
put in chains and thrown into a dungeon. 
Nothing but his abundance of animal spirits 
saved him from despair. But the prisoner 
Was a man of so great distinction and fame 
that the Emperor durst not destroy him, or 
A dict of the 

Empire was presently held at Worms, and 
| the princes, showing a disposition to demand 
‘of Tlenry a reason for his course, he had 
Richard conveyed to Worms to he disposed 
of. As a justification for his own conduct, he 
accused the English king of having driven 
Philip Augustus out of Palestine and = mal- 
treated the Duke of Austria. He also charged 
him with having concluded with Saladin a 
peace wholly favorable to the Moslems and 
ayainst the interests and wishes of Chiristen- 
dem. The defense of Richard against these 
calumniations was in every way triumphant, 
insomuch that some of his judges were ex- 
cited to tears by the eloquence and pathos 
Tt was impossible to convict 


an invasion of Normandy. 


even continue to persecute. 


of his story. 
such a prisoner in such a presence. 
theless, the spirit of the age permitted the 
Emperor to exact of his royal prisoner a 
| ransom of a hundred thousand marks as the 
price of his Hberation. Richard also 
obliged to give hostages as security tor the 


Never- 


was 


payment of sixty thousand marks additional 
on his return to his own country. 

On hearing the news that Richard was 
avain at liberty, his brother John and Philtp 
of France were in the frame of mind pecul- 
inr to a wolf and a fox when a lien is turned 

| into their keep. The king of France at one 


ia 


sent word to his ally to take care of himself 
as best he could. The confederates next at- 
tempted to bribe TMenry VIL to detain Richard 
fur another year, and that Inoney-nuatking sov- 
ereign would have gladly accepted the ait 
but for the interference of the Pope, who 
threatened him with excommunication should 
he dare further to mole-t the greatest cham- 
pion of the Cross, 

Riehard’s friends in England were mean- 
while exerting themselves to raise the re- 
quired order to 
amount a vencral tax was levied, and, the 
sum thus raised heing insutfieient, the nobles 
contributed a fourth of their yearly ineome, 
while many of the ehurches gave up their 
silver-service to be coined for the king’s re- 
When — the 


Queen Eleanor herself took the money to 


ransom. In seeure — the 


demption. stm was seeured, 
Germany, and her great son was liberated. 
In March of 1794, the king arrived in 
England. He had been absent trom the 
kingdom for four vears, the last fifteen 
of which he had been held as a 
prisoner, Great was the joy of the English 
people, not only in London, but throughout 
the realm, on again beholding their sover- 
eign. There was a burst of Joyal devotion 
on every hand, and the king in the midst of 
acclamations might well forget the perils and 
hardships to whieh he bad been exposed. As 
for Prince John, who was as timid as he was 
treaeherous, he availed himself of the first 
opportunity to rush into the apartment of 
lis famous brother, and, flinging himself 
down at his feet, anxiously pleaded for for- 


months 


giveness. Tt was not in Richard’s uature to 
withhold a pardon from his abject brother; 
but he accompanied the act with the laconic 
remark to some of his friends that he hoped 
to forget the injuries done to himself as soon 
as John would forget his pardon! 

Richard took the preeaution to have him- 
self reerowned; for he had been a prisoner. 
As soon as the athiirs of the kingdom could 
be satisfactorily settled, he crossed over into 
Normandy to defend that provinee against the 
ageyressions of Philip. For the remaining four 
years of the king's life he was almost con- 
stantly oeeupied in preparations for war, or 
making truces with the French, who had neither 
the good faith to keep a treaty or the courage 
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to fight. In the year 1199 the report was 
spread abroud that a treasure had been cis- 
eovered on the estate of the Viscount of Li- 
moves. He being Richard's vassal, the king 
claimed the treasurc, but the viscowut would 
yield only a part. Thereupon Plantagenet 
went with a band of warriors to take the 
castle of his refractory subject. One day, 
while surveving the defenses preparatory to 
an attack, he ineautiously walked too near the 
wall and was wounded by an arrow. Though 
the injury was slight, a gangrene exme on, and 
the king was brought to his death. Betore 
that event, however, the castle was taken and 
all of its defenders hanged except Bertrame de 
Gourdon, who discharged the fatal arrow. He 
was taken and brought into Lichard’s presence 
of his doom.  ‘ What 
harm have I done you,” said the king, “that 
you shonld thus haye attempted my death?” 
“ You killed my father and brother with your 
ewn hands,” said the prisoner, “and you in- 
tended to kill me. I am ready to suffer with 
jey any torments you can invent, since [ have 
been so happy as to destroy one who has 
brought so many miseries on mankind.” Tich- 
ard was so impressed with the boldness and 
truth of this answer that he ordered Bertrame 
to be set at liberty. His soldiers, however, 
were less merciful, and as soon as the king 


to reeeive sentenee 


was dead, bis slayer was exeented. 

Before he expired Richard changed his will, 
and being childless, bequeathed his kingdom 
to his brother John. Ththerto he had made a 
provision that the erown should descend to his 
nephew, Prince Arthur of Brittany, son of 
Geotirey Plantagenet. On the 6th of April, 
1199, Riehard breathed his last, and in his 
death was greatly lamented by the English 
nation, whose name he had made a terror as 
far ns the corners of Asia. 

At the epoeh of the Third Crusade it was 
the misfortune of the Christians of Palestine 
One party embraced 
the adherents of Guy of Lusignan, and the 
other the followers of the valiant Conrad, 
count of Montferrat. When Richard and 
Philip were at Aere the former espoused the 
cause of Guy, and the latter that of Conrad. 
After the departure of the French king, how- 
ever, Riehard, finding the conntry on the verge 
of eivil war, and perhaps discovering the- 


to be rent by fhetion, 
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worthlessness of Lusignan, concluded to recog- 
nize Conrad as king of Jerusalem. Guy was 
reconciled, or at least conciliated, by the be- 
stowal of the crown of Cyprus. But this set- 
tlement was of short duration. Conrad was 
murdered in the streets ot Tyre by two ot the 
ASSASSINS, a new sect of fanatic Moslems, 
whose leading tenet was to destroy their ene- 
mies by secret murder, The destruction of 
Conrad, however, was charged to the old 
enmity of Richard, and the factional bitterness 
of the Christians was increased by this false 
accusation. 

After the death of Conrad his widow was 
married to Count Henry, of Champagne, who 
in virtue of the union was by common consent 
made titular king of Jerusalem. This settle- 
ment tended to allay the malignant party 
strite which had prevailed in Palestine, and, 
together with the successes of the Crusaders at 
Acre and Jatth, gave promise of an actual 
restoration of the kingdom. 

This favorable turn in the tide of affairs 
was promoted by the death of Saladin. This 
most distinguished of the later Moslems died a 
few wonths after the conclusion of his truce 
with Richard, and> left his Empire to his 
three sons, who soon established three distinct 
thrones at Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo. The 
solidarity of the Caliphate was thus broken, 
and the Christian kingdom, or rather the pros- 
pect of its reéstablishment, gained greatly by 
the division. The bad tendeney of Moslem 
affairs was still further increased by the con- 
duct of the great Caiiph’s brother, Saphadin, 
who, stronger than his nephews, wrested from 
them a large part of Syria, and in 1193 organ- 
ized it into a government of his own, 

Jt was with some impatience that the Chris- 
tians of Palestine awaited the expiration of 
the three years’ truce concluded by Cour de 
Lion with Saladin. 
the Moslems gave good ground of hope that 
the kingdom established by Godfrey might he 
restored, and the Holy City recovered from 
the Turks. 
among the Templars and Hospitallers, who-e 
protession of arms had little glory in the 


The dissensions among 


This feeling was expecially potent 


“weak, piping time of peace” which fol- 
lowed the Third Crusade. It heeame the pol- 
icy of the two Orders to promote every move- 
ment in Western Europe whieh looked to a 
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renewal of the holy war, In £194 they induced 
| Pope Celestine HT. to proclaim another Cru- 

sade, and the same was preached in Germany, 

France, and England. At this juncture, how- 
ever, there was no such exciting cause of an 
uprising as had existed on previous occasions, 
and the French and English refused to avitate. 
In Germany a cause was found in the personal 
ambition of the Emperor, Henry VI. With- 
out great breadth of mind, he was nevertheless 
capable of that sort of avarice which could 
look with eager and covetous eye upon the 
treasures of the East. It was one of the curses 
of the Middle Ages that the rulers of Chris- 
tendom generally preferred to replenish their 
coffers by robbery rather than by the encour- 
agement of industry and frugality among their 
subjects. 

Henry VE. brought the whole Tnperial in- 
fluence to bear in favor of the new Crusade. 
The German clergy assisted in the work, and 
a sufficient agitation was produced to draw 
together a large army of volunteers. Three 
formidable bodies of warriors were fitted out 
and were dispatched in sueeession to Acre. 
On arriving at this stronghold of Syrian Chris- 
tianity the spirits of the Europeans, especially 
of the Knights, revived, and a momentary 
enthusiasm was kindled which perhaps under 
great direction might have led to great results. 

When it was knewn to the Moslems that 
hew armies of Christians were arriving in the 
East they quickly made common canse to repel 
the invasion. Saphadin was chosen as the 
leader most likely to suceeed in driving the 
German Crusaders out of Palestine. On the 
other hand, the chiefs whe commanded the 
Christian host quarreled and divided their 
forees, During the years 1195-06 a series of 
indecisive contlicts ensued, in which, though 
the Germans were sometimes victorious, no 
permanent results were reached in the way of 
reconquering the country. As a general rule 
the Turks were unable to confront the Knights 
in battle, but the former were for the most 
part a light-earmed cavalry, that fought or fled 
as the exigeney seemed to demand, and whieh 
it wax almost impossible for the mailed war- 
viors of the North to heat to the eround. 

After two years of this desultory warfare 
the Emperor died, and the princes and prelates 
who had commanded his armies in Palestine 
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returned to Europe. The movement had at: 
feeted but slichtly the destinies of the conthet 
in the East, and the most critical authors have 
not dignified the expedition by numbering it 
among the Crnsadex. Perhaps a sbybt solidity 
was given to the alleged + kingdom,” which 
now, under the rule of the nominal king, 
Henry of Champarne, included within it» lim- 
its the better part of the cuast of Palestine, 
Tn 1196 Henry diced, and soon afterwards his 
accommodating queen, for the third time a 
widow, was quarried to Almerie of Lusignan, 
successor of Guy in the kingdom of the Cypriots. 
A union was thus effected between the two 
sovervienties, and the joiut rulers were desig- 
nated as the Ning and Queen of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus. 

In the year L198 the papal crown passed from 
Celestine to Imocent IT. The latter was one 
of the most able aud ambitious Pontiths recently 
regnant over christendom, Soon after his ac- 
cession he determined, if possible, to rekindle 
the expiring fires of religious zeal by proelaim- 
ing a new Crusade. He became more largely 
instrumental in the movement that followed 
than any of his predecessors since the days of 
Urban had been in arousing the Christians of 
Enrope to coneurrent action against the Infi- 
dels. He wrote to all the Christian rulers of 
the West, urging them to rally to the Cross 
and to assist the holy work he had in hand, 
either by themselyes enlisting for the war, or 
by contributing a part of their means for the 
glorious enterprise. As to the Church, he ex- 
acted of all the ecclesiastics in Europe a tithe 
of one-fortieth part of their revenues, and at 
the same time, by his messengers, he urged 
the laity to vive in like manner a liberal per 
centum of their incomes. 

So effective were the measures thus origi- 
nated that the papal coffers were soon filled 
to overflowing, .At this juncture a popular 
preacher appeared who, like Peter the Her- 
mit and St. Bernard, was destined to enforce 
and energize the will of the Pope by an ap- 
peal to the masses. Pretending to have reve- 
lations from heaven, this fanatic priest, whose 
name was Foulque of Neuilly, went abroad 
loudly and vehemently preaching to the people 
and calling upen them in the name of all things 
sacred, to enlist in the holy war. To convince 
them of his mission he performed miracles, 
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and as a finishing touch to the spectacular, he 
exhibited Aimse/f as an example of devotion 
and sacrifice ; for he had formerly been a dis- 
The tlime of excite- 
ment rose high under the appeals of this dra- 
matie orator, and thousands in’ France and 
Flanders rushed forward to take the cross. 
Now it was that the gallant Count Thibaut 
of Champagne, and his cousin, Earl Louis of 
Blois, tired the French chivalry by their ex- 
auple. At a great tournament held in the 
count’s province in the year 1200, these two 
nobles publicly renounced the mimie deeds of 
the knightly ving for the actual glorics of war. 
They assumed the cross, and vowed the vow 
of serviee against the Infidelx. Great was the 
enthusiasm ereated by their devotion, and 


tinguished libertine.? 


hundreds of the assembled knieht= and nobles 
emulated their deeds by putting on the red 
badge of Christian warfare. 
distinguished of the number was Simon de 
Montfort, baron of Mante. The excitement 
spread inte Flanders, and Count Baldwin, a 


among the mo-t 


brother-in-law of Thibaut, enlisted with a 
great eonmpany of ehivalry. Other famous 


leaders also appeared: from Italy the Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat; from Germany, the 
bishop of Tlalberstadt; from Hungary, the 
king. Sueb was the beginning of the Fourrn 
CRUSADE, 

As a means of promoting the cause two 
great councils were held, the one at Soissons 
and the other at Compeigne. At these meet- 
ings it was resolved to avoid the hardships 
and which the former Crusaders 
had undergone, by taking the sea—instead of 
the Iand—route to Palestine. It was also de- 
termined ax a necessary part of this policy to 
employ the fleets of the maritime Republics 
of Italy ax the best means of transportation to 
the East. Expeeially did the princes turn to 
the Venetians, whose navy was by far the lar- 
vest and most efietent in Europe. The lead- 
ers accordingly sent ambassadors to the veteran 
Venetian dage, Henrico Dandolo, now ninety- 
three vears of age and blind as a stone, but 
still fired with the zeal and spirit of youth. 
The councils of =tate were convened, and aft- 


disasters 


'Tt was this Foulque whom Riehard Plantagenet 
horritied with the proposition to give his three 
daughters. Pride, Avarice, and Voluptuousness, to 
the Templars, the Benedictines, and the priests! 
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erwards the citizens were called together in ' citizens of the Republic refused to permit the 


the vreat square of St. Mark. Here in the 
presence of the assembled state of Venice the 
French barons knelt before the majesty of the 
people, and hesought with all the fervor of el- 
oquence the aid of the Republic in the recov- 
ety of the holy places of the East. 

The Venetians heard the petitions with 
favor, and agreed to furnish a navy for the 
required service for the sum of cighty-tive 
thousand silver marks. For this sum it was 
stipulated that Venice should transport to 
any designated coast of the East four thou- 
sand five hundred knights, nine thousand 
esquires and men-at-arms, twenty thousand 
infantry with horses and accouterments, and 
provisions for wine months. The fleet set 
apart for this service numbered fifty galleys, 
being perhaps the best vessels then afloat in 
the Mediterranean. 

Great was the joy of the gathering Cru- 
saders of France on learning that the Vene- 
tians had agreed to transport them to Pal- 
estine, however, the ardor of the 
chivalry was cooled by the untoward eireum- 
stanee of the death of their chosen leader, 
Count Thibaut, of Champagne. This posi- 
tive loss, moreover, was greatly aggravated 
by the jealousy and heart-hurnings of the 
Freneh barons, whose mutual rivalries pre- 
vented a choice of any one of their own 
number to the command of the expedition. 
It thus happened that a foreign prince, the 
Marqnis Bonitaee of Montterrat, was chosen 
as leader of the Fourth Crusade; and thus 
it happened, also, that what with the em- 
bassy to Venice, and what with the delays 
ineident to the biekerings and disputes of 
the barons, the space of two years elapsed 
from the tournament of Champagne to the 
gathering of the Crusaders at Venice, pre- 
paratory io their departure for Syria. 

When at last, in the year 1202, the war- 
riors of the Cross were mustered in the Plaee 
of St. Mark, it was found that many, through 
the abatement of zeal, had remained at hame, 
and that others were Jess willing, or, perhaps, 
less able, than in the first glow of their enthu- 
siasm, to pay the subscriptions which they 
had made to meet the Venetian indebtedness. 
Less than fifty thousand marks of the whole 
The doge and 


Soon, 


sum could now be secured. 


departure of the fleet until the entire amount 
should be paid. 

At Jeneth, however, the dead-lock was 
broken in a manner which radically changed 
When 
it heeame apparent that the Crusade, even 
after two years of preparation, must be aban- 
doned because of non-eomplianee with the 


the whole character of the enterprise. 


contract miude bv the French embarsadors, 
the dove himself came forward with a meas- 
ure of relief. He proposed that instead of 
the present payment of the remaining thirty 
thousand marks, the Crusaders should assist 
him in reducing the revolted city of Zara, 
on the coast of Dalmatia. If they would do 
so, the residue of their indebtedness might 
remain unpaid until the close of the Crusade ; 
and, in that event, he would himself assume 
the eross, become a soldier of Christ, and con- 
duet the Venetian fleet against the seaports 
of the Syrian Infidels. 

This advantageous proposition, though it 


seemed to divert the Crusaders from their 


original purpese, was gladly aceepted by 
them. Indeed, sneh was the situation of 


atlairs that they had no alternative. At this 
juncture, however, a new complication arose 
whieh threatened to annul the 
pact. The inhabitants of Zara had, after 
their revolt, made haste to put themselves 
under the protection of the Hungarians. The 
king of Hungary was himself one of the pro- 
moters of the Crusade, and had taken the 
Pope Innocent TI. now interfered, 
amd forbade the Crusaders to turn their arms 
against a people who were under the pro- 
tection of a Christian king, engaged in war 
with Infidels, Bunt the Venetian republicans 
stood Jess in awe of the papal authority than 
did the feudal barons from beyond the Alps. 
Not earing whether their action was pleasing 
or displeasing to Ilis Toliness, they went 
ahead with the enterprise, and prevailed with 
moat of the leaders to join them in the ex- 
pedition. The Marquis of Montferrat, how- 
ever, Would iet, an aecount of conscientious 
The fleet 
of Venetians and Crusaders departed under 


whole com- 


€Loss, 


seruples, aecompany the expedition. 


command of the blind ofd doge, who, though 
seeing not with his eves, perceived with the 
inner sight the exigencies of the campaign, 
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and directed his forces with success. Zara,» Great was the anver of the Pope when he 
though one of the strone fortresses in |) learned of the thing done by his disobedient 


Europe, was besieged and taken after a five | children. He excommunicated both Vene- 


THE TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPAGNE, 


dav~ investment. The lives of the rebelHous — tians and Crusaders; but, when the French 
jutinltamts seer spared, but the fortifications barons went humbly to Rome and declared 
W rown down, and the city itself given to Innocent their penitence for their evil 
up illage, deed, he granted them a pardon on the con- 
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ditions that they should restore to the peo- 
ple of Zara the booty of which they had 
heen robbed, and that the alliance with the 
refractory and perverse Venetians should he 
at onee broken off. It was, however, in a 
manner impossible for the barons to comply 
with these conditions. They were so entan- 
gled with the Republic, that to break the 
league was to give up the Crusade and vio- 
late their knightly vows. Simon de Mount- 
fort, however, more fanatic than the rest, 
heeded and obeyed the papal injunction. As 
for the other Crusaders, they went into winter 
quarters with their allies at Venice and Zara. 
During the interval between the capture 
of the Dabmatian fortress and the opening 
of the spring of 1205, circumstances oc- 
eurred which led to a complete change of 
the original purpose of the Crusade. A new 
condition of affairs had superyened in the 
Eastern Empire which excited the hostility 
of the Western Christians to the extent of 
making war on Constantinople instead of the 
cities of Syria. The Comnenian emperors 
were now represented in the person of Alex- 
jus, who had conspired against his brother 
Isaac, whom he had deposed from the throne, 
deprived of his eyes, and thrust into a dun- 
geon. The son of Isaac, who also bore the 
name of Alexius, was but twelve vears of 
age, and was spared by his victorious uncle. 
This young prince made his escape and 
fled to Italy, and, when the Crusaders gathered 
at Venice, he had sutlieient penetration to 
see in the host there mustered the possible 
means of his own or his father’s restoration 
to the throne of the Eastern Empire. He 
accordingly laid his cause before the Chris- 
tian princes, and besought their aid. His 
petitions were strongly backed by the influ- 
enee of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Sua- 
bia. During the interval, when the barons 
of the West were lying inactive at Zara, 
the negotiations were continued, and both 
Crusaders and Venetians were won over to 
the idea of a campaign against Constantino- 
ple. Indeed, =o far as the subjects of the 
doge were concerned, not much was wanting 
to inflame the motives already existing for 
war. For a quarter of a century a rivalry 
had existed between Venice and the capital 
of the East. At one time, the Emperor 


revi 


Manuel had confiscated all the property of 
the Venetians in the ports of the Empire. 
At another, the ships of the Venetian mer- 
chants had made a descent upon several of 
the Byzantine islands and laid them waste. 
By and hy the Emperor adopted the policy 
of encouraging the Pisans, the rivals of the 
Venetians, by conferring on them the carry- 
ing-trade of the East. This act was worm- 
wood to Venice, and she awaited an oppor= 
tunity of revenge. 

The aged but ambitious Dandolo now per- 
ceived that by espousing the cause of the 
young Alexius against the usurping uncle of 
the same name ihe wrongs of the Republic 
might be avenged and her conmercial adyan- 
tages restored in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
It thus happened that the prayers of the 
Prince Alexins were supported not only by 
the Duke of Suabia, but also by the still more 
powerful voice of the doge. 

Such was the temper of the age, that though 
the attention of both the Crusaders and Vene- 
tians was thus diverted to the enterprise of a 
“unpaign against Constantinople, neither party 
of the confederates was disposed to do so with- 
out first extorting every possible advantage 
from the young prince in whose interest the 
expedition was to be ostensibly undertaken. 
The Imperial lad was led on under the stimu- 
lus of hope to make the most flattering prom- 
ises. He agreed io pay the Crusaders two 
hundred thousand marks for the restoration 
of his imprisoned and sightless father to the 
throne of Constantinople. He also promised to 
heal the fatal schism of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, to the end that spiritual unity might 
be attained throughout chri-tendom under the 
Pope of Rome. We would, moreover, when 
the affairs of the Empire should he satisfacto- 
rily settled, either himself hecome a Crusader 
or else send out a division of ten thousand 
men at his own expense to aid in the recovery 
of Palestine. Furthermore, he would main- 
tain during his life a hody of five hundred 
Kuights in the Holy Land, to the end that the 
Turks might not again revain their ascendency. 

Meanwhile the usurper, Alexius, had been 
on the alert to prevent the impending inva- 
sion of his dominions. He at once set about 
the work of arraying the Pope against the 
scheme of his enemies. The papal sanction 
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was un important factor in all the conflicts of 
the Middle Ages, and to obtain this the -ceu- 
lar princes were wont to bid against cach other 
ax in a market. It now appeared that the 
elder as well as the younger Alexins was will- 
ing to sell out the independency of the Greek 
Chureh for the suppert of Rome. The 
ern Emperor accordingly sent ambassadors to 
Pope Tnnocent and tendered the submission of 
the Byzantine Christians as the priee of papal 
interterence. Tnnocent was already angered 
with the Venetians, and the Crusaders them- 
selyes had shown so refractory a spirit as to 
Since, therefore, in 


Selst- 


ineur his displeasure. 
either case the solidarity of the church was to 
be attained by the subinission of the schismatic 
Greeks, the Pope readily, even eagerly, ex 
poused the cause of the Emperor against the 
prince. The Crusaders were forbidden to dis- 
turb the peace of a Christian dominion. The 
tyrant of Constantinople was promised the 
protection of Rome. She, and not the barons 
and knights, would heal the schism of long- 
suttering christendom. If any would disobey 
her mandate, let them remember the terrors 
wherewith she was wont to afflict those who 
set at naught her wishes. Legates were sent 
to Zara to acquaint the tempted army with the 
will and purpose of the Holy Father. 

Little were the Venetians terrified by these 
premonitory mutterings from the Vatican. 
They openly disregarded the interdict and 
preceeded with their preparations for the ex- 
pedition, The Crusaders proper heard the 
papal voice with more respect, but with them 
there was a division of sentiment. The more 
scrupulous were disposed to heed and obey the 
command of the Pope, but the greater num- 
ber, either regarding themselves as hopelessly 
involved and compromised with the Venetians, 
or else influenced by the lustful hope of repair- 
ing their fortunes out of the treasures of Con- 
stuntinople, ebose to step their ears and follow 
their inclinations, 

When the papal envoys perceived that their 
mission was fruitless they left Zara, took ship 
and sailed for Svria. Tn doing so they bade 
all follow who would fight for the Cross and 
obey the voice of the Church. Not a few of 
the barons and knights accepted this opportu- 
nity of escaping from all entanglements and 
going on board with the legates, departed for 
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| Palestine. The remaining and more advyentnr- 
ous portion of the Crusaders silently detied 
the Pope, cast in their Jot with the Venetians, 
and made ready for the campaign against the 
Byzantine capital, Chief? among these who 
thus joined their fortunes with republican 
Venice in preference to papal hone were the 
Marquis of Montterrat, the counts of Flanders, 
Blois, and st. Paul, eight others of the lead- 
ing French barons, and a majority of the war- 
riors who had originally embarked in’ the 
Crusade, 

The expedition which was now set on foot 
avainst Constantinople was the most formidable 
arnuunent which had been seen in the Mediter- 
ranean since the days of Pompey the Great. 
The squadron included fifty galleys of war, 
, one hundred and twenty horse-transports, two 

hundred and forty vessels for the conveyance 
of the troops and military engines, and seventy 
The force of 
Crusaders on board consisted of six thousand 
cavalry and ten thonsand foot, and the Vene- 
tian soldiers numbered about twenty thousand. 

It now appeared that Alexius Comnenus 
was much more of a diplomatist and intriguer 
than warrior, During the whole progress of 
the expedition which was openly direeted 
against his capital he made no attempt to stay 
its course or prevent its entrance to the Bos- 
The harbor of Constantinople was 
found to be defended by only twenty galleys; 
for the Greek admiral, Michael Struphnos, 
brother-in-law of the Emperor, had broken up 
the vessels of his master’s fleet in order that 
he might sell for his own profit the masts, rig- 
ging, and iron which they contained. When 
in the immediate face of the peril the propo- 
sition was made to build a new navy, the 
eunuchs of the Emperial palace to whom the 
keeping of the parks and hunting-grounds had 
heen intrusted refused to have the timber cut} 
Such has ever heen the folly of those effete des- 
potisms which have survived their usefulness. 


store-ships for the supplies. 


phorus. 


Nor did the people of the city of Constan- 
tine show much interest in the crisis which 
was evidently upon them. Like voluptuous 
idlers floating in the Bay of Biscay, they recked 
not of the gathering storm. What to them 
was a change of masters? The tyrant Alex- 
ins was in a measure deserted to his tate. 

Great, however, was the strength of the 
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city before whose walls the men of the West 
were now eome with hostile purpose. There 
rose the massive ramparts of stone; there the 
lofty turrets of palaces and basiltea—a splen- 
did show of beauty, magniticenee, aud streneth, 
such as the Crusaders had never before beheld. 

At first the Heet was brought to anchor on 
the Asiatic side of the channel. 
days after the landing the forces of the doge 
and the Maryuis of Montterrat, who may he 
regarded as the commaniers of the army, were 
allowed to rest in Seutari, and while they were 
here reposing, negotiations were opened by the 
Emperor. 
of the Crusaders into Asia Minor! They were 
not going in that direction, Tle warned them 
against any disturbance in his dominions. 
Ti was for the express purpose of disturbing 
his dominions that they had come. THe threat- 
ened them with the Pope. The Pope had al- 
ready done his worst. On the other hand, the 
doge and barons warned him toe come down 
from the throne which he had usurped under 
penalty of such punishment ax the soldicrs of 
the Cross were wont to visit upon the op- 
posers of the will and offended 


For a few 


He offered to expedite the march 


eause of 
heaven. 

After these mutual fulminations the Cru- 
saders prepared to eroxs to the other side of 
the strait. They ranged themselves in six di- 
visions, and, passing across the channel, seat- 
tered the Byzantine torees which were drawn 
np to resist their landing, and captured the 
suburb Galata. The great chain whieh had 
been stretehed aeross the mouth of the harbor 
was broken, and the few ships remaining to 
the Greeks eaptured and destroyed. 

The assailants now found themselves before 
the huge walls of the eity. Constantinople 
was at this time the most strongly fortified 
metropolis in the world. The act of the Cru- 
saders in undertaking the siege of such a place 
is perhaps without a parallel in the annals of 
audacity. Their forces were only sufficient to 
mrest one side uf the ramparts. Their provis- 
ions were reyarded as goed for three weeks’ 
subsistence. Tf only the physical conditions 
of the =ituation should be eonsidered, then in- 
deed might Alexins and his officers well look 
down with indifference and contempt upon the 
puny preparations outside the walls. But the 
mental conditions were different. 


fet 


To the Crusaders delay would be fatal. 
They accordingly exerted themselves to the 
utmost to bring on the erisis of an assault. In 
thix work the Venetians vied with their athes 
in the prodigious activity which they dis- 
plaved. It was determined to assail the walls 
from the side of the sea and in the parts ad- 
jeeent. With hereulean endeavor the Cru- 
saders succeeded in filling up the diteh and 
thus were enabled to bring their engines to 
bear upon the fortifications, In a tew days 
the wallx had been sufficiently injured to war- 
rant the hazard of an assault. The blind old 
dage of Venice took his station on the raised. 
deck of his vessel, and with the lanner of 
St. Mark above his head, direeted us men in 
the attack by sea. The Venetian galleys were 
bronght te the beach immediately under the 
walls, Drawbridges were thrown from the 
masts to the tops of the ramparts, and for the 
foot-soldiers scaline-adders were planted, and 
then with a rush and a shout the battlements 
Twenty-five towers were 
carried by the marines of Venice, and the 
banner of the Republic wax planted on the 
summit. 


Were surmou uted, 


The Crusaders in making the attack from 
The 
breaches made by their engines proved to he 
less complete than had been thonght, and 
those who had been set to detend this part of 
the walls were Gif the history may be credited), 
a body of Angio-Saxon and Danish guards 
whom the Emperor had taken into his service. 
Very different were these brave and stalwart 
warriors of the North from the supple and de- 
generate Greeks, who had inherited all the 
vices without any of the virtues of their ances- 
tors. The Crusaders were confronted in their 
impetuous charge by these resolute and pow- 
erful soldiers, and were mnable to break inte 


the land-side had met with poor stecces, 


the city. 

As soon, however, as the doge was victori- 
ous trom the side of the sea, he made haste to 
fire the part of the eity which war in’ his 
power, and then hurried to the suecor of his 
allies. On the appearance of the Venctians, 
the enards and Greek cavalry who, by sheer 
force of numbers, had almost surrounded the 
chivalry, and were assailing the hard pressed 
Cyusaders in beth flanks, fell 
back quickly and sought safety within the 


front and on 


Gov 
walls. Night came on and the allics anxiously 
awaited the morning to renew the struge¢le. 

But Alexius was not more tyrant than pol- 
troon. In the darkness of midnight he robbed 
the Imperial treasure-house, gathered together 
his terrified followers and fled from Constanti- 
nople. With the coming of duwn the Cruza- 
ders were amazed to sce issuing from the eity 
an embassy which, making its way to the 
“unp, informed the barons and the doge that 
Alexius had fled, that the blind Isaae had 
come from his dungeon and was on the throne, 
and that he desired the immediate presence of 
his son and deliverers in the eity. In answer 
to this message, two barons and two Venetians 
were sent to congratulate Isaae on his restora- 
tion, and to notify him of the conditions which 
his son had made, in aeeordanee with which 
they had come to effeet his deliveranee and 
restoration. 

Great was the shack to Isaae when he 
learned of the hard, almost intolerable terms 
whieh his rash but loyal boy had made with 
the mereenary soldiers of the Cross. But he 
was in the grip of an appalling necessity, and 
there was no alternative but to ratify the eon- 
ditions imposed by his masters. Al] was agreed 
to. The young Alexius made a triumphant 
entry into the city and was jointly crowned 
with his father. For the moment there seemed 
to be an end of the struggle and the beginning 
of a lasting peace. 

The character of the Latins and Greeks, 
however, forbade any permanent concord he- 
tween them. The coarse vigor of the one, 
and the pusillanimous spirit of the other, 
made it impossible for them io harmonize 
in interest or purpose. For the time, the 
Grecks were obliged to yield in all things 
The Patriareh of Con- 
stantinople was ecoustrained by the compact 
and the presence of the Crusaders to do his 
part by proclaiming from the Chureh of St. 
Sophia the submission of Eastern  christen- 
dom to the Romish See. This was, perhaps, 
the most intolerable exaetion of all to which 
the people of the citv were subjected. Their 
hatred of the heretical faith and ritual, which 
they were obliged to accept, was transferred 
to the voung Emperor Alexius, in whose in- 
terest the revolution had been aceomplished. 

Nor was his own conduct such as to allay 


to their conquerors, 
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the antipathy which was thus aroused. During 
his two years’ sojourn in the camp of’ the 
Crusaders, he had become thoroughly im- 
bued with their manners and spirit. Their 
‘arousals and debaucheries were now apart 
of his life as mueh as of their own. He 
would not, perhaps could not, shake off the 
rude and intemperate habits which he lad 
thus aequired by contact with the boisterous 
soldiers of the West. Under the force of a 
disposition which had now become a seeond 
nature, he eontiuued to prefer the license and 
uproar of the Crusaders’ camp to the refine- 
ments and eeremony of the palace and eourt. 

Tt was not long until the respeet and es- 
teem of his own countrymen had been so eom- 
pletely forfeited by Alexius that he found it 
necessary to retain the Latin warriors in his 
capital as a means of support. Nor did they 
appear reluctant—so greatly had their ferocious 
morality heen corrupted—to postpone the ful- 
filment of their yows in order to enjoy the 
winter in Constantinople. Meanwhile their 
self-confirlenee was in a great measure restored 
by the pardon reeeived from the Pope. Both 
they and the Venetians, alter their eapture of 
the eity, had made sueh penitential professions 
to the Holy Father that he gladly extended 
full absolution to his wayward and retraetory 
children. 

During the winter the time was oeeupied 
by a portion of the Crusaders with an expedi- 
tion into Thrace. Alexius himself aecompa- 
nied the barons on this eampaign, and_ his 
absenee from the city, together with that of 
the Marquis of Montterrat, was made the oe- 
The Latin 
warriors, tired of inaction, fell upon and 
almost exterminated a colony of Moslem 
merehants, who had long enjoyed the protee- 
tion of the eity. The Mohanmmmedans made a 
brave defense, and the Greeks eame in large 
numbers to the rescue. In like manner the 
Latin party in the city rallied to the support 
of the Crusiders, and the battle became a 
slaughter. In the mid-t of the econtliet a 
fire broke out whieh continued toa rage for 
eight days. One-third of the heautiful city 
redueed to The multitnde of 

Greeks thus dispossessed of their homes were 
_ exasperated to the last degree; and, falling 
! upon the Latin residents of the eity, whom 


easion of a disastrous outbreak. 


was ashes, 
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they regarded as having instigated the out- 
rave, they obliged them to seek shelter in 
the camp of the Crusaders. 

The cireumstances of the deposition and 
murder of Tsauae and his son Alexits in a 
conspiracy headed by Angelus Dueas, sur- 
named Monrzoutle, and the assumption of 
the crown by the latter; the wrath of the 
Crusaders on learning of what was done; 
the second siege of Constantinople; the cap- 
ture and pillave of that city; the desecration 
of the churehes; the overthrow of the Greek 
Empire, and the establishment of a Latin dy- 
nasty in the eapital of the Eastern C:esars,— 
have already been narrated in the Ninth 
Book of the preceding Volume.’ As 
as this work was accomplished, the Western 
revolutionists set about the partition of the 
spoils of an empire. .As to the vacant throne 
of Constantinople, the same was conferred on 
Baldwin, count of Flanders. The uew em- 
peror-eleet was raised on a buckler by the 
barons and kaights and borne on their shoul- 
ders to the Chureh of St. Sophia, where he 
was clothed with imperial purple. The Mar- 
quis of Montferrat was rewarded with Mace- 
donia and Greece and the title of king. The 
various provinces of the Empire in Europe 
aml Asia were the barons 
who commanded the Crusaders, but not until 
three-eighths of the whole, including Crete 
and most of the archipelago, had been set 
asile for the Republic of Venice. 

As soon as the division of the territorial 
anil other spoils had been etfeeted, the barons 
and knights departed with their respective 
followers to oceupy their provinces. As to 
the two fuvitives, Alexius Angelus and Du- 
eas Mourzoutle, both usurpers and both elaim- 


SCON 


divided among 


ing the Imperial dignity, the former soon fell 
into the power of the latter, and was deprived 
of his eyes; while Mourzoutle himself was 
seized by the Latins, tried and condemned, 
and cast headlong from the lofty summit of 
the Pillar of Theodosius, A new claimant 
hereupon aroxe in the person of Theodore 
Lascarix, who, possessing more of the quali- 
ties of heroism than any of bis predecessors 
of the preceeding century, obtained the lead 
of the anti-Latin parties in the East, and 
heeame a formidable obstacle to the progress 


See Book Tenth, ant) pp. 305, 376. 
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and permanency of the Lavin Empire. Fhus, 
in a marvelous manner, unt reseen alike by 
Christians and Moslems, the original purpose 
of the Fourth Crusade was utterly abandoned 
and forgotten, The impulse of the movement 
expired west of the Bosphorus; and the blows 
of the chivalrous barons and knivhts of France 
and Ftaly tell upon the heads of the Byzantine 
Creeks instead of the crests of the warriors of 
Islam. 

The interval between the Fourth and Fifth 
Crusades was noted tor the extraordinary spec- 
tucle of an uprising among the boys aud 
children of France and Germany. In the 
xpring of 1212 a French peasant boy by the 
nane of Stephen began to preach a Crusade 
to those of his own age. The appeal was di- 
Heaven had ordained 
the weak things of this world to confound the 
mighty. The children of Christendom were 
to take the Holy Sepuleher from the Tufidels! 
Another peasant hoy named Nicholas took up 
the refrain in Germany and mustered an army 
of innocents at Cologne. 


rected to both sexes. 


Around the finuti- 
cal standards of these two striplines was eath- 
ered a great multitude of boys and girls who, 
in rustie attire, and with no armor more for- 
midahle than shepherd’s crooks, set out under 
the sanction of a reval edict to battle with the 
Moslems of Syria. Embarking from Mar- 
seilles under the lead of a few pious fools, 
older but no wiser than themeelyes, they came 
to a miserable end by shipwreek on the island 
of San Pietro. Such was the so-called Cru 
DREN'S Crusapr—one of the strangest and 
most absurd spectacles recorded in history. 
There still remain to be reeounted the an- 
nals of the last four movements of christen- 
dom against the Turks. The conquest of the 
Greek Empire was effected in the year 1204. 
Never was there to all human seeming a more 
unfortunate diversion of an enterprise than 
that which turned the Fourth Crusade against 
Constantinople instead of Jerusalem. The 
condition of the Islamite dominion in the East 
was at this juncture precisely such ax to invite 
a renewal of the efforts of the Christians for 
the recovery of the Holy City. Egypt was 
dreadfully seourged with pestilence and fam- 
Syria was rent with the disputes and 
turmoils of the successors of Saladin, Every 
circumstance seemed thvorable to the restora- 
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THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE.—Drawn by Gustave Doré. 


THE CRUSADE 


tion of Christian supremacy, not only in Pal- 
estine but in all the principalities whieh they 
had formerly held. And vei of all the advan- 
tages afforded by the general eoudition of 
affairs, the Syrian Christians secured no nore 
than this: a six years’ truce with Saphadin. 

Meanwhile, Almerie and Isabella, titular 
king and queen of Jerusalem, both died ; and 
the shadowy crown of that alleged ‘* kKmgdom ” 
descended to the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Isabella by her former marriage with Conrad 
of Tyre. It was, however, deemed essential 
by the barons and kuights of the West that 
the young Queen Mary should be strengthened 
by the arm of a husband, and the choice he- 
ing left to Philip Augustus of France, that 
monareh seleeted the Prince Jou, xon of the 
Count of Brienne, as most worthy of the 
honor. Accordingly, in 1210, the prince de- 
parted for Palestine, claimed the hand of Mary, 
and with her was jointly crowned. 

When the truce with Saphadin expired, the 
Christians refused to renew the treaty, and hos- 
tilities were presently resumed. Ti soon ap- 
peared that King John, with the handful of 
knights whom he had brought with him from 
Europe, was unable to repel the encroachments 
of the Turks. 
thetie appeal to Pope Innocent IUL., beseech- 
ive him for the love of the fallen Cross again 
to rally the Christians of the West for the sal- 
vation of Palestine. His Holiness was most 
ready to undertake the enterprise. Although 
he was at present profoundly engaged in the 
work of suppressing the heretical Albigenses 
in the south of France, he sent a favorable 
answer to King John’s appeal, and issued a 
letter to the Christian rulers of Europe, pro- 
He also directed the 
clergy of all ehristendom to urge forward the 
laity, should the latter lag in renewing the 
Holy War. The fourth council of the Lateran 
was called, and a resolution was adopted dy 


In his distress he wrote a pa- 


claiming a new Crusade. 


the august body to undertake once more the 
ereat work of subjugating the Infidels of Syria. 
Such was the origin of the Firrir Crusape. 

The leaders of the new expedition to the 
East were King Andrew of Hungary and the 
Emperor Frederiek TT. Besides the armies 
led by these two princes a third was organized, 
consisting of a mixed multitude of Germans, 


Freneh, Italians, and English. King Andrew 
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set out with his forces in the year 1216, and 
was joined on his route hy the dukes of Aus- 
tna and Bavaria. On reachine Palestine the 
Hungarian monarch made some desultory in- 
eursions into the Moslem territories, but Jexides 
ravaging undefended districts accomplished 
nothing honorable to himself or his couutry. 
He soon abandoned the enterprise, gathered 
his forees ou the eoast, and reembarked for 
Europe. The Germans, however, who had 
accompanied the expedition, refused to return, 
and joined themselves with the knights of 
Palestine to aid them in defending whatever 
remained of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Other 
bands of warriors like-zninded with themselves 
arrived from Germany, and the forces of the 
Christians were xo augmented that it was re- 
solved to make a campaign against Egypt. 
That eountry had been reduced to such a 
atate by misrule, famine, and pestilence as to 
have become au especially inviting field for 
foreign invasion. There only wanted the addi- 
tional faet of storied wealth and treasure to 
inflame to the highest pitch the cupidity of 
the mercenary chivalry of the West. Nor 
could it be denied that even from a military 
point of view the conquest of Egypt was an 
important, if not a necessary antecedent, to 
that of ‘Syria. 

In the year 1218 an armament fitted out 
at Acre left the Syrian coast and proceeded 
against Damietta, at the mouth of the Nile. 
The Christian forees were landed before the 
eity, and the place was at once besieged. An 
assuult was made upon a castle in the river, 
and though the assailants were beaten hack, 
so furious was their onset that the defenders 
of the eastle were terrified into a capitulation. 
A short time afterwards the news was borne 
to the Christian camp that their great enemy, 
Saphadin, wes dead, and the dread which they 
had hitherto felt of Syriin assistance to the 
Eeyptians was dismissed. Another cireun- 
stance favorable to the Crusaders was the 
almost constant arrival of other bands from 
Europe. 
chief barons of Italy, Franee, and England, 
such as the counts of Nevers and La Marche, 
and the noted ear!s of Salisbury, Arundel, and 
Chester. 

While, however, the forees of the hesicg- 
ers of Damietia were thus augmented, an 


Some of these were headed ly the 


Todt 


element of diseord and dineer was introduced 
in the jealousies and intrigues which at once 
sprang up among se many eminent, leaders, 
Within the city were the ravages of disease 
and fumine, yet the residue of the courazeous 
When 


at last neither passive endurance uor actual 


people held out for seventeen months, 


bravery availed auy longer to keep the Cru- 
saders at hay, the latter burst into the city 
and found themselves in a metropolis of death. 

The other eities of Evypt were greatly 
alarmed by the capture of Damietta. The 
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sure the conquest of Palestine. Both the sul- 
tanx were ansious for peace. Ie of Damascus 
demolished the fortitications of Jerusalem and 
jeined with his brother in offering to eede that 
city and all Palestine to the Christians on the 
single condition that they should withdraw 
from Evypt. Thus at last, upon the camp of 
the Crusalers, pitched on the sands of Lower 
Egypt, arose out of the Svrian desert the 
glorious sun of suecess, flashing his full heams 
on the spires and Necropolis of Cairo. 

The more conscientious soldiers of the Cross 


NECROPOLIS OF CAIRO. 
Aiter the painting of P, Marilbat. 


consternation spread throughout all Syria, and 
fur once the Christians were eompletely mas- 
ters of the situation. For the time they might 
haye dictated to the terrified Moslems what- 
ever terms they chose to offer, Meanwhile, 
Coradinus and Camel, two sons of Saphadin, 
hoth weaklines, had been seated on the respee- 
tive thrones of Damascus and Cairo. It were 
hard to say which of these two princes was 
now more serionsly distressed. Camel saw his 
stroughold wrested from his grasp, while Cor- 
adinus remembered that the Crusaders were 
ealy warring in Exypt with a view to making 


were anxious to accept the terms which were 
offered by the brother sultans. Why should 
they war any longer sinee the sepulcher of 
Christ and all the saered places of the Holy 
Land were now freely, almost abjectly, offered 
hy the eowermg representatives of Islam? The 
king of Jerusalem, the French and Euvlish 
barens, and the Teutonie knights, eagerly ta- 
vored the eonelusion of a treaty. But the 
Templars and Hospitallers, together with the 
Ttahian leaders, influenced partly by their in- 
sane lust for the treasure-houses of Egypt and 
partly by the stupid bigotry of Cardinal Pe- 
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lagius, the legate of the Pope, vehemently op- 
posed the conelusion of a peace, and over- 
rode the wishes and wise counsels of the allied 
ehieftains. Whenever the latter would urce 
the immense and definitive advantages of the 
proposed cession of Palestine with the conse- 
quent reeovery of the Holy Sepulcher aud 
every thing for which the blood and treazure 
of Europe had been poured out like water for 
a hundred and twenty-five vears, the blatant 
Pelagius would baw! out with imperious incon- 
sisteney that the soldiers of the Cross should 
never eompromise with Infidels. The result 
was that the auspicious opportunity of ending 
the Holy War on terms most satistaetory to 
every sineere knight in Christendom, went by 
unimproved, and instead of withdrawing from 
Egypt the Crusaders passed an inglorious win- 
ter in the captured city of Damietta. 

Pereeiving that their enemies were inexor- 
able, the Moslems rallied from their despair 
and emploved the interval in recruiting their 
armies and planning campaigns for the ensu- 
ing year. With the heginning of 1220, the 
army of Coradinus eame out of Syria and was 
joined to that of Camel at Cairo. The in- 
competency of Pelagius, and the outrageous 
folly of his course, were now fully manifested. 
While hesitating to attack the Islamite armies, 
he permitted his own forces to remain in the 
vieinity of Damietta until with the rise of the 
Nile the Egyptians deliberately eut the canals 
on the side next the Isthmus, and inundated 
the eomtry. On a sudden the Christians 
found themselves in a world of waters, swell- 
ing higher and higher. The erivis was over- 
whelming. The bigots who were responsible 
for it were obliged to send a humble embassy 
to the sultan, and to offer him the city of Da- 
mietta for the privileze of retiring froin Egypt. 
The sultan accepted the offer, but took care to 
detain as a hostage the king of Jerusalem un- 
til what time the embarkation should he ef: 
feeted. The miserable and crestfidlen Crnsaders 
took ship as quickly as possible and sailed to 
Acre. So completely wax the host dispirited 
that great numbers of the warriors abandoned 
the enterprixe and returned to Europe. 

The broils whieh had so many times dis- 
traeted the counsels and defeated the plans of 
the Christian princes in the East were now 
transferred to the West. Great was the mor- 

46 


tifieation of Christendom when it was ki wn 
what might have been, and what was, aceon 
plished in Egypt. 
ascaperuat, on whose head might be laid the 


It seemed necessary to find 
sin and ignominy of the failure. Popular in- 
dignation with a due apprehension of’ the facts 
pointed to Pelagius, and great odium was set 
against his name. But Honorius T1., who 
had now come to the papal throne, defended 
his legate from the aspersions of his enemies; 
and, in order that the blame might rest upon 
some one sufficiently eminent to bear the dis- 
grace, Lis Holiness laid the eharye of failure 
at the feet of Frederick HW. That distinguished 
and obstinate ruler had promised, but had not 
fulfilled. In 1220 he had gone to Rome in a 
tnumphal fashion and had been erowned by 
the Pope, who had every hope that the eceen- 
trie Emperor would beeome an obedient son 
of the Chureh. Now it was satd by the papal 
adherents that the Emperor, after taking the 
yow of the Cross, had tailed to keep his eove- 
nant, and had left the suffering Crusaders to 
their fate among the floods of Lower Egypt. 

It soon appeared, however, that Frederick 
was not to be moved by such imputations of 
dishonor. The Pope aeeordingly ehanved bis 
tone, and undertook to accomplish by policy 
what he eould not effect by upbraiding the 
imperial Crusader. He managed to bring it 
about that Herman de Saltza, Grand Master 
of the Teutonie Knights, should bring to the 
Emperor from the East a proposal from King 
John of Jerusalem that his daughter Iolauta 
should be given to Frederick in marriage. 
The xeheme amounted to this, that the king 
lom of Jerusalem should become an appanace 
of the German Empire, John of Brienne was 
most willing to give up the shadowy distine- 
tien with which he had een honored and to 
cxeape from. the perils of Syrian warfire, aud 
Frederick wax equally willing to accept a trust 
made palatable by such a gift as the Princess 
Tolanta. Accordingly, in the year 1225, the 
project was completed, and the Emperor sul- 
emuly bound himself to lead an army to the 
Holy Land tor the reéstablishment of the 
kingdom planted by Godfrey in the City of 
Zion. 

The event showed, however, that Frederies. 
was slow to fulfll what le had so readity 


promised. A period of five years elapsed and 
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still he was not ready to depart tor the East. | His Holiness excommunicated him, and finally 


Pope Honorius died and was sueceeded hy | forbade bim tv do the very thing which he 
Gregory LX., who espoused with zeal the en- | had so long retused to undertake. This last 
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terprise which his predecessor had not Hyed to | measure seems to have aroused the perverse 
Lee accomplished. Unable to urge the Em- | Frederick by the law of contradiction, for set- 
Jeror tu go forward by any milder persuasion, | ting at naught both the threats and the inter- 
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dicts of the Pope, he collected a small squad- 
ron and departed for Palestine. 

The armament with which the Emperor, 
still under the ban, set out on his mission con- 
sisted of only twenty galleys, Those who had 
had experience in the long-continued wars with 
the Infidels were excited to contempt on wit- 
nessing the departure of the ruler of the Ger- 
man Empire with such a force on such an ex- 
pedition. It was not long, however, until 
their contempt was turned into wouder at the 
extraordinary success which attended the arms 
of Frederick. Notwithstanding the anathemas 
of the Pope, and the unwearied efforts of that 
potentate to defeat his plans and cover him 
with disgrace, the Emperor made all speed to 
Acre, and there with his handful of soldiers 
prepared tor the reeonquest of Palestine. Both 
the Hospitallers and the Templars, acting un- 
der the commands of the Pope, withheld their 
support, and Frederick was left with only his 
own troops and the Teutonic knights. Such, 
however, was the vigor of his movements that 
many of the Syrian chivalry were impelled by 
a sense of shame, even against the papal in- 
terdict, to join their German brethren in their 
struggle with the Intidels. 

Having made every thing secure at Acre, 
Frederick courageously set his forces in mo- 
tion toward Jafla. Contrary to expectation, 
this stronghold was taken trom the Turks, re- 
fortified, and garrisoned. It appears that 
Frederick, more wise than his predecessors in 
the Holy War, had conceived the project of 
playing off the sultan of Damascus against 
his brother of Cairo, and of gaining through 
their contlict of interests and ambitions what 
the other Crusaders had failed to reach—the 
recovery of Jerusalem. But betore he was 
able to achieve any results by this shrewd 
policy, Coradinns died and Camel was leit 
without a rival to contend with the German 
invaders. Frederick, however, was not to be 
put from his purpose. He pressed forward 
from Jaffa in the direction of the Holy City, 
and the Infidels fell hack before him. Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, and other important places were 
taken without a battle, and so great was the 
alarm both in Jerusalem and in Damascus that 
the sultan made overtures for peace. Thus, 
against all expectation (unless it were his own), 
Frederick found himself in a position to dic- 


tate terms almost as favorable as might have 
been obtained by the conquerors of Damietta. 
Nor has any one ever been able to discover 
the nature of the motives which he was able 
to bring to bear on the sultan to secure so fa- 
vorable a settlement. It was stipulated that 
henceforth all Christians should have free ac- 
cess to the Holy City; that the Mohammedans 
should approach the temple on Moriah oniy 
that Bethlehem, Naz- 
areth, and other recent conquests should re- 
main to the Christians; that the peace should 
not he broken for a period of ten years, 

Great was the wrath of the Pope on heay- 
ing of the victory of the excommunicated 
prince. The whole power of the Church 
was vallied to deny and explain away the 
signal suceess and good tortune ot Fred- 
erick. The latter, however, was now in a 
position to laugh at, if not despise, his ene- 
mies. Preferring to consider himself unde» 
the han, he determined to celebrate his coro- 
nation in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Nor durst the Moslems offer any opposition 
to the ceremony. The Emperor accordingly 
entered the city with his train of Teutonic 
Knights and soldiers, and, repairing to the 
altar, took therefrom the crown and placed 
it on his head; tor the patriareh of Jerusa- 
lem, fearing the Pope, refused to perform 
the crowning, nor would the Templars and 
Hospitallers be present at the 
Thus, in the year 1220, the Fifth and least 
pretentious of all the Crusades terminated 
The victorious Em- 
peror returned to Acre, and then set sail 
tor Europe, followed hy the plaudits of his 
own countrymen, but jeered at and seandal- 
ized by the papal party throughout Palestine. 
It had already come to pass that Rome looked 
with greater aversion and hatred upon a hereti- 
cal and disobedient Christian than upon the 
worst of the Intidel Turks. 

Such was the anger of the papal party 
against restoration of 
Christian influence in the Holy Land had 
been achieved, that no efforts were made to 
Not 
satistied with this negative policy, the ad- 
herents of Gregory began a series ot aetive 
aggressions against Frederick, looking to the 
undoing of his Imperial title, and the sap- 


in the garh of pilgrims; 


ceremony. 


with complete success. 


him by whom the 


conserve the fruits of his conquests. 
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Bitter 
were the persecutions which were directed 
against him, When the Enpress Tolanta 
died at the birth of 
German party insisted that the child should 
he disearded along with its father, and that 
the crown of Jerusalem should be given to 
Alice, daughter of Isabella and Henry of 
The latter claimant went over 


ping of the loyalty of his suljcets. 


her son, the anti- 


Champagne. 
from Cyprus to Syria to set up her preten- 
sions, whereupon, in 1230, a civil war en- 
adherents and the 
The party of 


sued between her 
porters of Frederick. 
had vreatest strength, but the 
Teutonic Knights remained loyal to their 
Emperor, and more than counterbalanced 
the advantage of his enemies. 

After the strife had continued for a sea- 
son, a reconciliation was effected between 
Frederick and the Pope. The 
was without any sincere foundation on either 
side, but was sutliciently meritorious to bring 
about a peace in Syria. But in that coun- 
trv the mischief had already been accom- 
plished. More than half of the time of the 
truce concluded by the Emperor with Sul- 
tan Camel had already run to waste, and 
nothing had been done towards sceuring the 
conquests made by the Germans in Palestine. 

Perceiving their opportunity in the quar- 
rels and turmoils of the Christians, the Sar- 


sup- 
Alice 
numerical 


settlement 


acen emirs of Syria disclaimed the compact 
whieh had heen made by their sovereign, 
and renewed hostilities. They fell upon the 
outposts which had heen established hy Fred- 
Pur- 
suing their successes, they attacked and mas- 
sacred a large body of Christian Pilgrims on 
their way 
atrocious, but more serions in ity consequences, 
was the defeat of the Templars, who had 
undertaken an expedition against Aleppo. 
So terrible was the Joss inflieted upon the 
Knights, that a considerable period elapsed 
before they could rally from their overthrow. 
One disaster followed another, and it soon 
lecame apparent that, unless a new Crusade 
should be speedily undertaken, the Holy Land 
would be entirely regained by the Infidels. 
The same Church which had so recently, by 


erick, and drove away the defenders. 


trom Acre to Jerusalem. Less 


negleet and positive opposition, thwarted the 
efforts of Frederick for the restoration of the 


Christian kingdom, now exerted itself to the 
utmost to organize a new expedition against 
the Turks. A great eouncil was called at 
Spoleto, where it was resolved to renew the 
Holy War, and the two orders of Francis- 
ean and Dominican friars were commissioned 
to preach the Crusade. It appeared, however, 
that the monks were lukewarm in the cause, 
and it was soon known that the moneys which 
they procured for the equipment of armies 
were finding a lodyment in their own coflers 
and the papal treasury at Rome. 

In this way seven years of precious time 
were syuandered, and still no relief was brought 
to the suffering Christians of Palestine. In 
the interval their fortunes had constantly run 
from bad to worse. At last the sultan of 
Egypt, incited thereto partly by the news of 
the preparations made in Europe for renewing 
the war, and partly by the hope of restoring 
his ewn influence throughout the Moslem do- 
nunions, raised an army, marched against 
Jerusalem, ejected the Christians, and shut 
the gates of the city against them. 

When the news of this proceeding was car- 
ried to Europe the people were everywhere 
aroused from their apathy. Not even the self- 
ish and sordid policy of the Pope and the 
monks could any longer avail to check or 
divert popnlar indignation from its purpose. 
The barons of Franee and England assumed 
the Cross, and in spite of papal opposition and 
interdict, the Stxruz CrusapE was organized. 
In order to make sure that their ebject should 
in no wise be thwarted the English nobles: 
met at Northampton and solemnly recorded 
their yows that within a vear they would in 
person lead their forces into Palestine. 

Nor were the French barons of highest 
rank less active and zealous in the cause. 
Count Thihaut — now king of Navarre — the 
Duke of Burguudy, the counts of Brittany and 
Montfort were the most noble of the leaders 
who sprang forward to rally their countrymen 
and arm them for the expedition. They even 
outran the Enelish lords in the work of prep- 
aration, and before the latter were well on 
their way the French were already at Acre 
preparing a campaign against the Moslems at 
The latter were driven back, and 
the French, grown confident, divided their 
forces. The Count of Brittany plunged intc- 


Ascalon. 
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the enemy’s country, made his way victoriously 
to the very walls of Damascus, and returned 
Jaden with booty. The effect of this success, 
however, was presently worse than a reverse. 
‘The counts of Bar and Monttort, emulating 
the fame gained by the Lord of Brittany, led 
their forces in the direction of Gaza, and were 
-disastrously routed by the Moslems. De Bar 
was slain and Montfort taken prisoner. The 
king of Navarre was constrained to gather up 
the remnants of the French army and retreat 
to Aere. 

In these expeditions led by the barons of 
France the Hospitallers and Templars took 
little part. It was evident that the Knights 
had no sympathy with any movement by 
which glory might accrue to others than them- 
‘selves. Finding in this defeetion of the two 
military orders a good excuse for such a course, 
the French nobles collected their followers, 
and taking ship from Acre returned to Europe. 

In the mean time the more tardy but more 
resolute English came upon the scene which the 
-continental Jords had just abandoned. They 
were led by one well calculated to achieve 
great victories, even by the terror of his 
name—Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to 
Henry IT. of England, and nephew to the 
Lion Heart. Such was the fame of the Plan- 
tugenet that on his arrival at Acre he was al- 
most immediately placed in control of the 
aflairs of the kingdom, and as the hopes of 
the Christians rose, the fears of the Moslems 
were excited. 

Nor was the great Earl Richard slow to 
avail himself of the various conditions favora- 
ble to success. It happened that on his arri- 
ral in Palestine, the sultans of Cairo and Da- 
mascus had fallen into dissensions, and were 
pursuing different policies with respect to the 
Christians. Tiehard, emboldened by a knowl- 
edge of this fact, at once demanded of the 
emir of Warac the restoration of the prisoners 
taken by that high Turk in the battle of Gaza. 
When the emir refused or neglected to release 
his captives, the English forces set out towards 
Jaffa to enforee compliance, but the Moslems 
durst not resist one who carried the terrible 
sword of Plantagenet. The prisoners were 
liberated before the Christians struck a blow, 
‘One suecess quickly followed another, until 
with little bloodshed all that the Crusaders had 
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; eontended for since the capture of the Holy 
| City by Saladin was aeeomplished. The hum- 
ble sultans made haste to reuew their offers of 
peace. Richard acceded to their proposals, 
for these were all that he or the most sanguine 
of the Western prinees conld have desired. It 
was solemnly agreed hy the Moslems that Je- 
rusalem, with the greater part of the territory 
whieh had belonged to the kingdom in the 
times of Baldwin I, should he absolutely 
given up to the Christians. In addition to this 
prime coneession it was stipulated that all cap- 
tives held by the Turks shonkl be liberated 
withont ransom. Thus by a single and almost 
bloodless campaign, headed by the English 
prince, was the reconquest of the Holy Land 
at last effeeted. The Crescent was replaced by 
the Cross in the eity of David, and Richard 
and his barons, well satisfied with the result, 
departed for their homes, The immediate care 
of Jerusalem was left to the Patriarch of that 
sacred metropolis and to the Hospitallers, who 
undertook the rebuilding of the walls. As to 
the crown of the kingdom, the same was de- 
ereed to Frederiek Tf., who had previously 
assuined the somewhat dubious honor in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 

For the moment, it now appeared that the 
epoch of the Crusades was elosed with the 
complete triumph of the Christians. The es- 
sential question at issue decided 
in their favor, It happened, however, that 
just as this auspicious state suceeeded the 
century and a half of war, a new element was 
introduced into the Syrian problem. The 
story of the great Invasion of Genghis Khan 
and his Monguls has already been recited in 
the preceding volume of this work.’ It is 
ouly necessary in this conneetion to note the 
fact that in the overthrow of the Persian Em- 
pire by the Monguls, the Corasmins of that 
region were driven from their seats of power 
These Co- 


rassmins made their way to the west at the 


had been 


| to make reom for the eouquerors. 


very time when the vietorious Earl of Corn- 
wall was reéstablishing the kingdom of Je 
rusalem. Within two years after that event, 
| the Persian brivands, acting under the advice 
and guidanee of the Emir of Egypt, himself 
justly offended by some hostilities of the Tem- 
plars, broke into Palestine twenty thousand 


omy 


Ieee Vol. IL., Book Tenth, pp, 378, 37 


THO 


strong, and under the leadership of their chief 
miles af war and 
lot 


Barbaean, set at naught all 
The Hospitaller- 


eeeded in restoring the wall. of Jerusalem. 


peace. hut Vet suc- 
and the invaders immediately directed their 
march against that city, Unprepared for de. 
fense, the Knights abaudoned Zion to her fate. 

In the vear 1242 the Corasmins appeared 


before the ruined ramparts and entered without 
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No other such desperate barbarians had 
been seen in Palestine sinee the dawn ot lis- 
tory, Tnorder to stay their course, the Knivhts 
of Svria aud the Moslems joined their forces ; 
bat the Emir of Eeypt made common cause 
with 
at the composition of the two confederate ar- 


the Corassmins. Even a casual glance 


mics could not fail te show the complete and 
utter demorulization of the conflict between the 
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resistance. Then followed a scene of butchery 
hardly equaled by the massacre of the Mos- 
lems by the army of Godtrey. In this in- 
stance Christian and Mohammedan were treated 
with no diserimination. Nor did the savages 
desist from their work with the destruction of 
human life. The ehurehes were robbed and 
desecrated; the tombs, broken open and rifled : 
the sacred places, profaned. Jerusalem. al- 


ready desolate, was converted inte a waste. 


Christ and the Prophet. The original antip- 
athies of Christian and Moslem had given 
place to other conditions of hostility in which 
the old-time antagonism of Cross and Cres- 
cent were forgotten. 

The confederate army of Knights and Syr- 
jan Maslenis was presently induced by the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem and other zealots to risk 
a battle with the combined forees of Coras- 
mins and Egyptians. Never was there a more 
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complete and ruinous overthrow than that te 
which the Christians were now doomed. Their 
entire forees were either killed or scattered, 
The Grand Masters of the Tlospitatlers and 
Knights Templars were both slain. | Ouly 
twenty-six Knights of the Hospital, thirty- 
three of the Temple, and three of the Teu- 
tonie Order were lett alive of the whole Chris- 
tian chivalry of Palestine. The blood-smeared 
and ferocious vieters made haste to seize the 
fortress of Tiberias and cAsealon, and 
other atronghokl of Eastern christendom, with 


every 
the exception of Acre. Ilere were gathered 
the fugitives from all parts of the Holy Land, 
as toa last rock of retuge. Nor is it likely that 
even this medieval Gibraltar of the East would 
have been able to escape the veneral fate but 
for the fortunate quarrels which broke out be- 
tween the Corasmins and their Evyptian allies. 

But this unnatural league came to a natu- 
ralend. The Emir of Exypt sought a more 
congenial combination of his torces with his 
tellow Moslems of Syria. Meanwhile the bar- 
barous Corasmins continued to devastate the 
country as far as Damascus, which city they 
captured and pillaged. The effect of this ter- 
rible devastation was to arouse the half apa- 
thetic Moslems trom their stupor. With a 
heroic effort they rallied a large army, con- 
fronted the Corasmin hordes in the Desert near 
Damascus, and routed them with tremendous 
slaughter. The invaders were driven entirely 
out of Palestine, and Syria was relieved of 
her peril. 

To the Christians, however, the destruction 
of the Corasmins brought no advantage, The 
Moslems had not reconquered the Holy Land | 
to deliver it gratis to the followers of Christ. 
The sway of Islam was restored in Jerusalem, 
anid the Christian kingdom continued to be 
bounded by the fortifications of Acre. 

As soon as this deplorable condition of 
aflairs was known in Europe the same scene 
which had been already six times witnessed in 
the Western states was again enacted. In 1245 
Pope Innocent TV. convened a general council 
of the church at Lyons, and it was resolved 
to undertake another crusade to restore the 
Cross to the waste places of Palestine. To 
this end it was decreed that all wars among 
the secular princes of the West should he sus, 
pended for a period of tour years, so that the | 
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combined energies of all mizyi be devoted to 
a ereat expedition against the bitidels. Again 
the preachers went forth proclainuns a renewal 
ot the conthet, and = from Norwity to Spain 
the country resuunded with the outery ot the 
monks. ; 

In Germany the old bitterness between the 
Emperor Frederick TL. and the papal party 
bad broken out afresh, and the efforts of the 
zealots to rekindle the fires of a holy war were 
not of inuch avail. Time and again the Im- 
pevial forces and papal troops were engaged in 
battles in which the animosity of the German 
Knights, heating with battle-axe and sword 
around the standard-wagons of the Italian 
zealots, was not less fierce than were the sim- 
ilar conflicts of the Christians and Islamites in 
Syria. In France and England the flame of 
crusading enthusiasm burst forth with brighter 
flame, and many of the greatest nobles of the 
two kingdoms ardently espoused the cause. 
Thus did William Long Sword, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, the Earl of Leicester, Sir Walter 
de Lacy, and many other English Knights, 
who armed themselves and their followers for 
the conflict. Haco, king of Norway, also 
took the Cross, and became an ardent pro- 
moter of the enterprise, but betore the expe- 
dition could depart for Syria he was induced 
hy reavons best known to himself to ahandon 
the cause. Most of all, however, was the eru- 
sading spirit revived in France, in which realm 
King Louis IX., most saintly of all the medis- 
yal rulers, spread among all ranks of his ad- 
miring subjects the fire of enthusiasm. It was 
under his devoted leadership that the SevENTH 
CRUSADE was now undertaken. 

The island of Cyprus was appointed as the 
place of rendezvous. hither, in the year 
1248, repaired the barons, knights, and sol- 
diery of the West. King Louis, leaving his 
government in charge of his mother, Blanche 
of Castile, departed with his warriors and 
hecame the soul of the enterprise. As in the 
eave of the Fifth Crusade, it was resolved to 
make a descent on Eevpt, and to conquer 
that country as the gateway of Syria. Nothing 
eould more clearly illustrate the blind folly, 
recklessness, and infatuation of the military 
methods of the Middle Aces than the course 
now pursued by St. Louis and his army. With 
a singular disregard of the lesson of the recent 


Tbe 


past, the Crusaders proceeded against Damni- 
etta, there tu repeat in almost every particular 
the blundering disasters of the fitth expedition. 

The foree with which the French king set 
out from Cyprus was one of the most formid- 
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an expedition attended with worse fortune. 
The squadron was caught in a storm aud seat- 
On arriving before Damietta the king 
was accompanied by only seven hundred 
of his Knights, aud his other forces were 


tered. 


correspondingly re- 


duced. On theshore 
the sultan had gath- 
ered an inymense 
army to oppose the 
landing of his ene- 
mies. Such was the 
array and such the 
warlike braying of 
the trumpets of Is- 
Jam that the lead- 
ers admonished 
Louis not to at- 
tempt debarkation 
until his strength 
should be inereased 
by the arrival of 
his dispersed ships. 
But he was by no 
means to he deterred 
from his purpose. 
With a courage that 
would have done 
credit to the Lion 
Heart he ordered 
his to ap- 
proach the shore, 
sprang into the 
waters with the ori- 
flamme of France 
above his head, 
waded with his res- 
olute Knights 
through the surf, 
and attacked the 
Keyptian army. 
Such was the hero- 
ism of the onset that 
the Moslems gave 


vessels 


BATTLE OF GERMAN KNIGHTS AND ITALIANS. 
Drawn by N. Sanesi. 


able ever scen in the East. The flect contained 
eighteen hundred vessels, and the army num- 
bered two thousand cight hundred Knights, 
seven thousand men-at-arms, and about sev- 
But 


enty-five thousand infantry. never was 


way in dismay be- 
fore the ineredible 
charge and fled, first 
to and then from Damietta. That city, which 
since its previous capture hy the Christians 
into a stronghold, was 
taken without serious resistance, but the Infi- 
dels, before retreating, set fire to the commer- 


had been eonverted 
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cial portion of the emporium, and the flames 
destroyed all that was most valuable to the 
captors. 

It was the peculiarity of the military tem- 
per of the Islamites of the thirteenth century 
that they sometimes fled from shadows and 
sometimes fought like the lions of the desert. 
There was still in them a residue of that fiery 
valor which they had displayed in the days of 
Omar the Great. At the present juncture, 
after flying from a fortress which they might 


TH3 


Christians found themselves closely invested 
und in danger of extermination. I: was well 
for them that their scattered fleet, most of 
which had been driven into Acre, now ar- 
rived with reinforeements. At the sume time 
William Long Sword and his English chivalry 
reached Damietta, and joined themselves to 
the forces of King Louis. The French, thus 
strengthened, might have sallied forth with a 
strong prospect of raising the siege and scat 
tering the Moslem army. 


AN 


| 


LANDING OF SAINT LOUIS IN EGYPT. 


easily have defended, they suddenly turned 
about in great force, and the Christian army 
in Damietta was in its turn besieged. The 
Sultan Nejmeddin, great-nephew of Saladin, 
now occupied the throne of Egypt; nor did 
he fail to exhibit those sterling qualities as a 
soldier which might have been expected in 
one of so heroic a lineave. Himself suffering 
from disease, he hastened to Damietta, put 
to death fifty of his officers for having in so 
cowardly a manner giver up the city to the 
invaders, took command in person, and soon 


The 


reversed the fortunes of the campaivn. 


Much valuable time was wasted in ijnae- 
tion. At length it was resolved by the Chris- 
tians to make their exit up that branch of the 
Nile on whieh Damietta was located. and foree 
their way to Cairo, As soon as the Moslems 
discovered the movement, they threw their 
forees along the river, and strennously ope 
posed the progress of King Louis's army. 
After much hard fighting, the Christians 
reached Mansoura. Here a terrible eontliet 
ensued. Before the city could be taken, it 
was necessary that the Crnsaders should eross 
the Ashmoeun canal, and this was held hy the 
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lestot'tie Iskumite warriors. At la-t, however, 
che Count of Artois, brother of the Freneb 
kine. vathering around hint the bravest of 
the Kuielts of Enehud and France, sue- 
cecded in forcing bis way across the eanal in 
the very face of the euenmy, who turned and 
fled into Miamusoura. 
acted with diserction, all might have been 


Ht the count had now 


well: Wut, instead of vielding to the prudent 
counsels of William Long Sword and other 
coolheaded leaders, he rashly and impetu- 
ously pursucd the flying foe into the town. 
The other Knights, not to be shamed by his 
valor, pressed after him, and the whole disor- 
ganized mass of mingled Moslems aud Chris- 
tians rolled through the gates of Mansoura, 

In a short time the Infidels perceived the 
folly of their pursuers, and made a_ rally in 
overwhelming numbers. He of Artois and his 
rash followers found themselves surrounded. 
Valor availed not. The count himself, Long 
Sword, and the Grand Master of the Templars, 
were all either killed outright, or hewed down in 
blood. he Grand Master of the Hospitallers 
was taken prisoner; nor would any of the force 
have escaped but for the opportune arrival of 
the king with the main army. The Christians 
succeeded in holding Mansoura, but the vie- 
tory was comparatively fruitless. 

At this juncture Nejmeddin died, and the 
sultanate passed to his son; but, hefore the 
latter was well seated on the throne, the pow- 
erful Bibars, general of the Mamelukes, ob- 
tained the direction of affairs, and presently 
took the crown for himself. Under his diree- 
tion, the Egyptians now took up their galleys 
from the Nile above the Christian camp, and 
drew the same overland to a position between 
the Crusaders and Damictta. In this wise, the 
army of King Louis was left in precisely the 
same predicament as the Knights of the Fifth 
Crusade had been aforetime. Ina brief period 
famine was added to the horrors of disease in 
the French camp, and it hecame evident that, 
unless a retreat could be effected to Damietta, 
the whole force would le destroyed. Daily 
the audactous Infidels, emboldened by the near 
prospeet of success, narrowed their lines and 
renewed their assaults on the failing Chris- 
tians, When the latter began their retreat, 
the victorious Moslems captured the camp, 
and murdered the wounded, All 


sick and 


the stravelers were cut off, and the main 
body was thrown into confusion, overwhelmed, 
annihilated. king Louis and his two re- 
nauning brothers, the counts of Anjou and 
Poitiers, together with a few other nobles, 
were taken prisoners, but the remainder, to 
the muinber ot at least thirty thousand, were 
massacred without merey. 

The son and successor of Nejmeddin was 
named Shah. 
and his felHow eaptives were treated with 
consideration, and negotiations were 
opened with a view to securing the ransom 
of the prisoners. But, before the terms of 
liberation could be earried into eflect, a revo- 
lution broke out in Egypt by which the lives 
of the captives were brought into imminent 
peril. The Mamelukes, that fierce band of 
Turcoman reyolted against the 
Shah was slain. 
ITis death was the extinction of that Kur- 
dish dynasty which had been established by 
Saladin, in place of which was substituted a 
Mameluke dynasty, beginning in 1250 with 
the chieftain Bibars. 

At length avarice prevailed over the thirst 
for blood, and Louis should be liberated for 
the fortress of Damietta, which was still held 
by the Christians, and that all his living fol- 
lowers should be redeemed for four hundred 
thousand livres in gold. In order to obtain 
the first installment of the ransom, the sor- 
yowing but still saintly warrior-king was 
obliged to borrow the requisite sum from 
the Knights Templars. Damietta was sur- 
rendered to the Moslems, and Louis, with the 
shattered remnant of his forces, took ship for 
Acre. 

Most of the French barons and knights, 
however, considering their vows fairly ful- 
filled by their sufferings in Egypt, sought 
the first opportunity to return home. As to 
the king, no such course was to be thought 
of. His pride and religions zeal both for- 
hade his retirement from the lands of the 
Turk until he had done something to re- 
quite the Infidels for the destruction of his 
army. Entering Acre, the pious monarch 
at once set about the work of reorganizing 
the small hand of warriors who still adbered 
to his fallen fortunes. Of those who had 
survived the ill-starred expedition, and of resi- 
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some 


horsemen, 


government, and Touran 
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dent Christian soldiers in Palestine, he col- 
lected an army of nearly four thousand men, 
but with this handful he was unable to nnder- 
take any important campaign. Nevertheless, 
his energies were successfully directed to the 
scarcely less essential work of repairing the 
fortifications of the few plaves over which 
the Christiaus could still claim authority. 
The walls and fortress of Acre were greatly 
strengthened, and Cesarea, Jaffa, and Sidon 
put in a state of tolerable defense. In. this 
way the king succeeded, in the course of four 
years, in making more secure the little that 
was left of the Latin kingdom in the East. 
The hopes of Louis grew with the oeca- 
sion. The Egyptian and Syrian Moslems 
quarreled and went to war. 
the feud between the new Mameluke dynasty 
and the adherents of the Kurdish Ifouse at 
Damaseus, that the French king was able to 
obtain from the former the release of all his 
prisoners stil] remaining unransomed with the 
sultan of Cairo. More hopeful still was the 
promise which he secured from that potentate 
of a recession of Jerusalem to the Christians. 
Nor is it to be doubted that, if the war be- 
tween Egypt and Syria had continued, the 
king would have aceomplished a great part of 
what all christendom had fought and prayed 
for for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
But the early reconciliation of the warring 
Moslems served to blast all expectation of so 
happy a result. The sultans not only made 
peace but combined their forces to crush the 
rising hopes of the Syrian Christians. The 
latter were so feeble in numbers that no sue- 
cesstul stand coukl be made against the Infi- 
del hosts that had gathered on every hand. 
All the fortresses, except that of Acre, were 
again given up to the Moslems, and even the 


So bitter was 


gates of that stronghold were threatened by 
the triumphant soldiers of the Crescent. At 
length. however, the Islamites withdrew with- 
out seriously attempting the reduction of Acre, 
and this movement on their part. tozether 
with the news which was now borne te Syria 
of the death of the kinw’s mother, gave him 
good excuse for retiring from the unequal con- 
Tn 1254 he took ship at Acre, and the 
Seventh Crusade was at an end. 


quest. 


Thongh in a mauner barren of positive re- 
sults, the expedition of Saint Leui- to Pales- 
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une bad done mueh to shore up the tottering 
fabrie of the Christian kingdom. Perhaps, if 
he had in his turn heen well supported by the 
states of the West and by the three great Or- 
ders of Knights, a more permanent result might 
have been achieved. But the Templars and 
Hospitallers had now forgotten their vows and 
given themselyes up to the mereenary and self- 


| ish spirit of the times, to the extent that the 


Cross was shamed rather than honored by their 
support. Moreover, a state of affairs had su- 
pervened in the West unfavorable to the main- 


tenance of the Christian cause. The Venetians, 


' Genoese, and Pisans had fallen into such bit- 


ter rivalries as to preclude any possibility of 
a united effort in any enterprise. These peo- 
ples had grown wealthy and cosmopolitan, and 
had ceased to care about the different religions 
of the workl. It was enough that those with 
whom they held intercourse should desire mer- 
ehandise and possess the means of purchase. 
For these and many other reasons the diseour- 
agement to the cause of Eastern Christianity 
wax extreme, and all who were at once thonght- 
ful and not blinded by religious fanaticism 
eould but sce in the near future the probable 
and final expulsion of the Christians from the 
remaining fortresses still held by them in Syria. 

As soon as the new Mameluke sultan Bibars 
was firmly seated on the throne of Egypt, he 
began a career of conquest. Ife made expe- 
ditions into the Moslem states of Syria, and 
He 


then carried his ravages into the territories 


compelled them to submit to his sway. 


stil] nominally belonging to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. This movement rerved the good 
purpose of hushing for the moment the dis- 
senstons of the Templars and Hospitallers who 
had recently been breathing out threats of 
mutual destruction. They now united their 
hostile forees, and did as mueh as valor might 
to resist the overwhelming forces of the sultan. 
As a general rule the Knights tought to the 
last, refusing to apostatize, dying rather than 
abandon the faith, In 1265 a body of ninety 
of these invincible warriors defended the fort- 
ress of Azotus until the last man was killed. 
The Templars acted with as much bravery as 
they of the Hospital. In the year following - 
the capture of Azotus, the prior of the Order 
of the Temple made a courageous defense of 
Saphoury, and tinally capitulated on a promise 
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of honorable treatment. 
ever, violated his pledge, and gave his prison- 
ers their option of death or the acceptance of 
Islam. All chose death, and gave up their 
lives as a seal to their fidelity. Before the 
year 1270, all the inland castles helonging to 
the Orders, including the fortresses of Cesarea, 
Laodicea, and Jatth, had heen taken by the In- 
fidels. At last, in 1268, the city of Antioch 
was captured by the Mamelukes. Many thou- 
sands of the Christians were massacred, and 
no fewer than a hundred thousand sold into 
slavery. For a while it seemed that Aere it- 
self would share the fate of the Syrian eap- 
ital; but the opportune arrival of the king of 
Cyprus, and the still more opportune preva- 
lence of the tempest in which the Egyptian 
fleet was well-nigh destroyed, postponed for a 
season the final catastrophe. 

Such was the imminent doom now impend- 
ing over the Christian power in the East that 
the Romish See was at last awakened from its 
slumbers. The news of the capture of Anti- 
och produced something of the same shock in 
Western Christendom which had been felt on 
so many previous oceasions. The zeal of Pope 
Clement IV. codperated with the devotion of 
Saint Louis to revive the flagging cause. Ney- 
ertheless so completely had the impulses of 
fanaticism abated that three years were con- 
sumed in preparation before the now aged 
French king was able to gather the armies of 
the ErcuraH Cresape, and set out for the 
East. On the 4th of July, 1270, the expedi- 
tion departed from the port of Aignes-Mortes, 
and came to Sardinia. Here it was deter- 
mined—such being the king’s own wish in the 
premises—to make a descent on the coast of 
Africa with a view to the conquest of Tunis. 
For it was believed that both the king of this 
country and his subjects might be converted 
to Christianity. 

Such was the extraordinary nature of this 
enterprise that many of King Louis's barons 
tried to dissuade him from the project. But 
the piety of the king, backed as it was by 
the interested motives of his brother Charles 
of Anjou, now king of Naples and Sicily, 
proved superior to all objections, and on the 
24th of July the squadron was brought to an- 
chor in the harbor of ancient Carthage. 

At this epoch the kingdom of Tnnis was 


Sultan Bibars, how- ; torn by faction. 


The royal or Saracenic party 
was opposed by the Berbers. It appears that 
King Louis had hoped to profit hy this dissen- 
sion and by expousing the cause of the Sar- 
acen ruler to bring him and his countrymen 
to Christianity. The presence of the French 
army, however, had the effect to heal the 
breach in the African kingdom, and both par- 
ties made common cause against the invaders, 
The king of Tunis raised a powerful army to 
drive his officious friends into the sea. He 


desired neither them nor their religion, For 
the time no general hattle was fought. Both 


parties avoided it. The Moors knew, and the 
Christians soon came to know that the climate 
of that sun-scorehed region would avail more 
than the sword in the destruction of a Euro- 
pean army. 

Pestilences broke out in the camp of the 
Crusaders. The soldiers died by hundreds and 
then by thousands, The air became laden 
with poisonous vapors. The dead lay unbur- 
ied, fur the living were sick. Many of the 
noblest of France yiclded to the blight. The 
counts of Vendome, La Marche, Ganitier, and 
Nemours, and the barons of Montmorency, 
Pienne, and Bressac, sickened and died. The 
king’s favorite son, the Duke of Nevers, fol- 
lowed them to the land of shadows, and then 
Saint Louis himself fell before the destroyer. 
The few who remained alive eagerly sought 
to save themselves by flying from the horrid 
situation and returning to France. 

In the mean time, however, another train 
of cireumstances had been laid which led to a 
continuance of the Crusade after the death of 
King Louis and the ruin of his army. The 
barons of England, also, hearing of the fall of 
Antioch, had felt a generous pang and taken 
the cross for the rescue. Prince Edward Plan- 
tugenet, son of Henry HE, and heir of the 
English crown, rallied his nobles to aid the 
French in the salvation of the Christian states 
of the East. He was supported im the work 
hy five of the great carls of England, and a 
foree of lords and knights numbering about a 
thousand. With this small but spirited army 
Edward set ont from the kingdom which he 
was soon to inherit, and landing on the Afri- 
can coast Joined himself and his brave follow. 
ers with the army of King Louis to aid in the 
conquest of Tunis. The French forces, how- 
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ever, were already in the pangs of disolution; — to continue the Crusade by embarking for the 
and when, after the death und funeral of East, they refused to proceed. Not so, how- 
Saint Louis, Edward and. Iris earls tried to ever, the English. With a steady perseverance 
persuade the sick and dying soldiers of France peculiar to their race they resolved to go alone 


DEATH OF SAINT LOWIs, 
Drawn hy A. de Neuyilie, 
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to Palestine and thus redeem the Eighth Cru- 
sade from failure. 

In the autumn of 1270 Edward and his 
warriors arrived at wAcre. The Christians of 
that. forlorn outpost of the Cross were greatly 
inspirited by the coming of their English 
friends, led by one who hore the terrible name 
of Plantagenet. The Moslems conceived a 
wholesome dread of the Knights, who had just 
arrived from the West. The Sultan Bibars, 
who was already hetore the gates of Acre, 
yetired in haste when he Jearned that Edward 
Plantayenet was in the fortress. The scattered 
Christian warriors of Palestine sought shelter 
and a renewal of confidence by gathering 
around the English standard. Prince Edward 
thus succeeded in rallying a force of about 
seven thousand warriors, and with this small 
army went boldly forth to eneounter the hosts 
of Eslam. 

Marching in the direction of Nazareth the 
Crusaders soon fell in with a division of the 
Moslems, whom they deteated and dispersed. 
Proceeding to the bovhood home of Christ 
they took the town by storm and slaughtered 
the inhabitants with an excess of ferocity 
which might well have signalized the deeds of 
the first Crusaders. The Christians took up 
their station in Nazareth, but were almost im- 
mediately attacked with dreadful diseases, more 
fatal than the swords of the Moslems. Hun- 
dreds of the small army fell victims to the 
pestilence. The prince himself fell sick, and 
while confined to his couch was assailed hy 
one of the Assassins. The wreteh, under pre- 
tense of giving Edward important information, 
gained access to his tent, and while the latter 
was reading the pretended credentials attacked 
him with a poisoned dagger. Plantagenet, 
however, was not to be extinguished by a mur- 
derer. Springing from the couch he seized 
his assailant, threw him to the earth, and 
transtixed him with his own weapon. The 
prince’s physician then exeised the poisoned 
wounds of the prince and his vigorous consti- 
tution prevailed over both his injuries and the 
pestilence. So greatly, however, were his 
scanty forees wasted that a further continuance 
of the conflict seemed out of the question. 

The news now came from England that 
King Henry Hf. was sick unto death, and 
the prince’s presence was necessary to the 


THO 
peace of the realm. He accordingly deter- 
mined to avail himself of the overtures made 
by the sultan, who perhaps uot knowing the 
condition of Edward and his bandful of war- 
riors, and entertaining for them a salutary 
respect had proposed a truce for a period of 
ten years, A settlement was accordingly made 
on this basis, and after a residence of fourteen 
months Prince Edward retired from Palestine. 
The success of lis campaign had been such as 
to secure another respite to the tottering fabric 
of Christianity in Syria. 

In the year 1274 the Pope's legate in Pal- 
estine, the Count Thibaut, was cleeted to the 
papal throne with thé tithe of Gregory X. 
Himself familiar ly long and paintul obser- 
vation with the deploralle condition of Chris- 
tian affairs in the Holy Land, he at once re- 
solved to do as much as lav in the power of 
the pontiff to rouse the states of Europe from 
their lethargy. He aceordingly, in the year 
of his elevation to the papacy, convoked the 
second council of Lyons, and there exerted him- 
self to the utmost to induce another uprising 
of the people. The effort was in vain. Though 
several of the secular princes promised to lend 
their aid in a new movement to the East, their 
pledges remained unfulfilled, and with the 
death of the Pope two years afterwards the 
whole enterprise came to naveht. 

For eight years the Syrian Christians re- 
This observance hy the 
with Prinee 


mained unmolested, 
Moslems of the treaty 
Edward was due, however, rather to the dis- 
sensions of the Islamites than to any considera- 
tion of a compact which they knew the Chris- 
tians to be unable to enforee. Afier the death 
of Frederick TL, in the year 1250, the erown 
of Jerusalem had been conferred on Hugh of 
Lusignan, king of Cyprus, though his claim 
to the mythical dignity was controverted by 
Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily. The latter 
by his recent victory over Count Manfred of 
Naples, whom he defeated and slew in the 
decisive battle of Beneyeuto, had become the 
leadiug actor in the aflairs of Italy. The new 


made 


sovereign was, however, so for as his Syrian 
dominions were concerned, a mere phantom. 
No attempt was made by him to recover the 
Holy City or any other of the lost possessions of 
Tndeed, the Latin power 


In 


christendom in Asia. 
on the coast existed only by sufterauce. 


i 
alt 


1280, two years before the expiration of the 
truce, some Moslem traders plying their voca- 
tion in the coast towns and villages of Pales- 
tine were attacked and robbed by bands of 


DEATH OF MANFRED IN THE BATTLE OF RENEVENTO. 


marauding Christians. After demanding re- 
dress and obtaining none, the sultan of Egypt 
cut short the existing order by raising an 
army and renewing the confliet. The Latin 
outposts were cut off one by one until Tripoli, 
the last remaining fief of the crown of Jeru- 
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salem, was taken and garrisoned by the Mos- 
lems. From year to year he continued his 
ageressions until the mere foothold in the for: 
tress of Acre was all that remained under the 
shadow of the Cross 
in Syria. 

It was a strange 
spectacle even in 
these strange times 
of Jawlessness and 
rapine, to behold 
the Christians thus 
pent up ina single 
town, still display- 
ing the spirit of 
aggression. It is 
the duty of History 
to record that the 
last Crusaders in 
Palestine 
brave and reckless 
as the first. Nat- 
withstanding their 
feebleness, these 
strange warriors of 
the Middle Ages 
availed themselves 
of every opportu- 
wity to sally forth 
and attack the Mos- 
‘lem merchants 
whom chance or in- 
terest drew into the 
vicinity of Acre. 
This policy was con- 
tinued until the Sul- 
tan Whatil, then 
reigning in Cairo, 
enraged at the au- 
dacity, not to say 
perfidy, of these re- 
maining soldiers of 


were as 


the Cross, swore hy 
the name of Allah 
and his Prophet 
that he would ex- 
terminate the last Christian dog within the 
limits of his dominions. He accordingly drew 
out an immense army of two hundred thou- 
sand men, and in 1291 pitched his camp before 
the walls of Acre. 

Perhaps at this time there was gathered 
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within the defenses of the last stronghold of 
ehristendom in Palestine such a melange of people 
as never before or since was congregated in a 
eity. Almost every nation of Europe was 
represented in the multitudes that thronged 
the streets. So great was the diversity of 
toneues, races, and religions that seventeen 
independent tribunals were instituted im the 
alleved administration of justice. Tt was Gog 
and Mayoge with the immense throng between 
whom and the swords of Khatil’s Mamelukes 
only the walls and towers of Acre interposed. 

Such was the distraction of counsels prey- 
alent in the city, that no adequate measures 
of defense could be carried into effect. The 
ramparts were imperfectly defended, and the 
crowds of non-combatants soon came to under- 
stand that safety lay in the direction of escape. 
In a short time the ships in the harbor were 
crowded with those who were fortunate enough 
first to perceive the situation and avail them- 
selyes of the opportunity. This process of 
debarkation went on steadily until it appeared 
that cre would be left without an inhabitant. 
But the knights of the three military orders 
and a few other warriors, to the number of 
about twelve thousand in all, showed a difler- 
ent meitle. 

Perhaps nothing more heroic has been wit- 
nessed| in the annals of warfare than the reso- 
lute and unwavering courage displayed by this 
band of European and Syrian chivalry in de- 
fending the last fortress of Eastern christen- 
dom. For thirty-three days they manned the 
ramparts against Khatil and his twenty myri- 
ads of Mamelukes. With ever inereasing ve- 
hemence the Moslems Jeveled their destroying 
engines again-t the tottering walls and towers. 
At last an important defense, known hy the 
name of the Cursed Tower, yielded to the as- 
sailants, and went down with a erash. The 
breach thus effected in the defenses opened into 
the heart of the eity. Then it was that Hugh 
of Lusignan, whom the tolly of the times still 
designated as king of Jerusalem, gathering 
together a band of friends and favorites, fled 
in the darkness, went on shipboard, and left 
the city to its fate. But the Teutonic Kuichts, 
scorning the conduct of the royal poltroon, ral- 
lied in the breach with an energy born of hero- 
ism rather than despair, and beat back the Mos- 
lems with terrible slaughter. The latter rallied 

47 


Lat Jast the 
madful, were 
» hurled baek- 
Tn poured the 
savage tides of victorious Islam, hungry tor 


again and again to the eli: i 
bleeding Knights, reduced 1 
overborne by the Infidel lint, 
wards from their post of glory, 


The tew inhabitants who 
remiuned in the city were quickly butchered or 
seized, as slaves. 


blood and revenge. 


In the last hours, the surviv- 
ing Knights of the Hospital and the Temple 
shared the dying glory of the Teutouie chiv- 
alry.  Sallyine forth from the parts of the 
defenses which had heen assigned to their 
keeping, they charged upon the Moslems, and 
fought till only seven of the gallant band re- 
This 
remnant of an Order which it is impossible 
not to admire for its stubborn exhibition of 
medieval virtues gained the coast, and, with 
good reason, considering that their monastic 
vows had been fulfilled, saved themselves by 
embarkation. 


mained to tell the tale of destruction. 


For three days after the assault and eapture 
of the city, the surviving Templars defended 
Here their 
Grand Master, Pierre de Beaujeu, one of the 
bravest of the brave, was killed by a poisoned 
arrow. His companions continued the defense 
until the sultan, not unappreciative of such 


themselves in thelr monastery. 


heroism, granted them honorable terms of ca- 
pitulation, No sooner, however, had they sur- 
rendered than they were assailed with jeers 
and insults by the infuriated Mamelukes, who 
could hardly be restrained. Enraged at this 
treatment, the Knights attacked their enemies 
with redoubled fury, and fonght until they 
were exterminated almost to a man. <A few, 
eseaping into the interior, continued to smite 
every Moslem whom they met, until finally, re- 
turning to the coast, they teok ship and sailed 
for Cyprus. 

Such was the last act of the drama. The 
few Christians still clinging to the coast towns 
of Syria made their escape as soon as possible, 
and left the savage Mamelukes in complete pos- 
session of the country. After a continuance 
of a Iundred and ninety-one vears, the con- 
test hetween the Cross and the Creseent had 
ended in a complete restoration of the aneient 
rfeqgiae throughout Syria and Asia Minor. The 
semilune of Islam was again in the aseendent. 
The hardy virtues of the races of Western and 
Northern Europe had not been, perhaps could 


fies 


not be, transplanted to the birthplace of that 
relivious system under the influcnee of which 
the Crusaders had flune themselves upon the 
fast. The collapse was fatal. The spirit, which 
had so many times inflamed the zeal and pas- 
sion of Europe, had expired, and eould be no 
more evoked from the shadows. Spasmodic- 
ally, at intervals, for a period of more than 
fifty years after the fall of Aere, the voice of 
the Popes was heard, calling on lethargic chris- 
tendom to lift again the standard of the Cross 
in Palestine. But the ery fell on deaf ears, 
The nations would agitate no more; and the 
pieture, drawn with such vivid ettect in the 
preceding century, of the profane and tur 
baned Turk performing his orgies on the tomb 
of Christ, kindled no more forever the insane 
fanaticism of the Christians of the West. 

It is appropriate in this connection to add 
a few paragraphs on the effeets which lollowed 
the Crusades as their antecedent and cause, It 
isa dithcult question on whieh to express such 
a judgment as will fairly reconeile the contliet- 
ing views of those writers who have essayed the 
It is natural, in the first place, to 
look at the relative position and strength of 
the combatants ‘after the conflict was ended. 
In general, it may he said that neither Islam 
nor Christianity was much retarded or pro- 
moted by the issue of the almost two eentu- 
The prospects of the Crescent in 
Syria and Asia Minor were nearly the same 
after the lall of Acre as they had been hefore 
the Couneil of Clermont. The Crusades failed 
to alter the established condition of Asia; and 
it ix to be doubted whether, taken all in all, the 
downfall of Constantmnople was either greatly 
delayed or promoted by the Holy Wars. 

The same may be said of the religious con- 
dition of Europe. The Mohammedans fought 
to maintain a status; and to that extent they 


discussion. 


ries of war. 


were successful. But they seem never to have 
contemplated the invasion of the Christian 
continent as a measure of retaliation. It was 
sufficient that the soldiers of the Cross were 
expelled from Palestine, and Hmited to such 
intestine strifes as were native to their own 
dominions. 

As to religions opinions, a larger change 
was effected, At the beginning of the con- 
{iiet, both Christians and Mohammedans en- 
tertained tor cach other's beliefs and practices 
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A mutual hatred 
more profound than that with which the first 
Crusaders and the Intidels were inflamed can 
hardly he The fanaticism and 
bigotry of the Christians was more intense in 
proportion as they were more ignorant than 
the Islamites. They believed that Moham- 
med was the Devil, or, at least, that Anti- 
christ whom to exterminate was the first duty 
and highest privilege of’ Christian warriors. 
By degrees, however, this insane frenzy passed 
away, and was replaced with a certain respeet 
for an enemy whom they found more intelli- 
gent and Jess bloody-minded than themselyes, 
From the time of the Third and Fourth Cru- 
sades it was easy to pereeive a change of sen- 
timent affecting the conduct of the eombat- 
ants. 


an indescribable abhorrence. 


imagined. 


Their battles were no longer mere 
massacres of the vanquished hy the victors, 
Saladin himself, though still in a measure 
under the influence of savage Islam, set the 
example of a more humane and tolerant 
spirit. In some degree his eonduet was emu- 
lated by the Christians, and the later years 
of the war were marked hy Jess atrocity and 
fewer huteheries. 

The altered sentiments of the Crusaders 
and the Moslems are easily discoverable in the 
tone assumed by the earHer aud later writers 
Tn the 
older chronicles there ix diffused on every page 
the intense hatred of the author, It is mani- 
fest that they write of peoples whom they had 
not yet seen, of beliets whieh they did not 
understand, of institutions and practices which 
They detest the Mo- 
hammedans as if they were monsters, dogs, 
3ut in the later annals of the Crusades 
The 
Moslems are no Jonger the savage and inhuman 
beasts which they had been represented to he 
hy the earlier historians. The Christians had 
come to understand and to a certain degree to 
appreciate the ideas and social customs of the 
Islamites. Friendly relations sprang up in the 
intervals between the sucecssive Crusades, and 
it is doubtless true that the Christian dwellers 
in the Holy Land frequently heard with regret 
and erief the premonitory mutterings of an- 


who followed the Christian armies. 


they had not witnessed. 


devils. 
there is a ehange of tone and opinion. 


other outbreak, by which their moiety of peace 
was to be swept away. Besides this, the Inter 


Christian chroniclers haye words of praixe not 
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few or stinted for the great Mohammedan lead- 
ers with whom they had become aequamted. 
Bernard le Tresurier pronounces a glowing 
eulogium on the character of Saladin, and 
William of Tyre praises Noureddin in a strain 
of equal commendation. It is evident that by 
the elose of the thirteenth century the opimions 
of that part of christendom which had come 
into actual contact with [slam had undergone 
a radical change. There are not wanting Chris- 
tiau writers of the epoch who go to the length 
of drawing unfavorable comparisons between 
the manners, customs, and institutions of their 
own people in the West and those of the more 
refined Mohammedans. The historical treatises 
and letters of the later Crusaders are thus 
found to express sentiments and opinions which 
would have been horrifying in the last de- 
gree to the contemporaries of Godfrey and 
Baldwin.’ 

It will be seen, then, that the general ten- 
dency of the Crusade was, so far as ideas and 
beliefs were concerned, in the direction of the 
emancipation of the human mind. Though 
the Holy Wars were begun under the unpulse 
of religious fanaticism, though they were con- 
tinued for the express purpose of making re- 
ligious zeal the criterion of human character 
and conduet, yet year by year the despotic 
sway of that fanaticism and zeal was loosened 
and the mind set free in wider fields of activ- 
ity. The change of place and scene had a 
marvelous effect upon the rude imaginations 
aud confined beliefs of the Crusaders. They 
saw Rome, the mother of mysteries. They saw 
Constantinople, the wonder of two continents. 


1 The following paragraphs from Sir John Man- 
deville will illustrate the altered tone of the later 
Christian writers relative to manners and merits 
of the Moslems. Sir John thus, in 1356, narrates 
the story of his interview with the sultan, and of 
the sentiments which they interchanged: 

“And therefore shall I tell yon what the sul- 
tau told me one day in his chamber. He sent out 
of the reom all manner of men, both lords and 
others, for he would speak with me in private: 
And there he asked me in what manner the Chris- 
tian folk govern themselves in ony country. And 
I answered him, ‘Right well; thanks to God.’ 
And he replied, ‘Indeed not so; for the Christian 
people do not know how to serve God rightly. 
You should give example to the lewd folk to do 
well, but you give them example to do evil, For 
your people upon festival days when they shonld 
go to church to serve God, then go they to taverns, 


Peo 


io 


_ They saw Jerusalem, and found it only a Syrian 
town hallowed by nothing save its associations. 
They observed the riches and elegant manners 
of the Moslems, and thus by degrees were 
weaned from the domination of those ideas 
which had impelled them to take the Cross, 

«As to the Papal Church, the influcnee of 

the Crusades was more baleful than beneticial. 

| There ix no doubt that the ambition of Greg- 
ory was sincere; nor are we at liberty to sup- 
pose that Urban If. was actuated by other 
than a true zeal for the honor of the Cross, 
But the Holy Wars had not long continued 
until the Popes discovered in the situation a 
vast source of profit to themselves and the 
Church. The principle of a monetary equiv- 
alent tor military service was admitted, and it 
became the custom with the Crusaders to pay 
into the papal treasury large sums as a satis- 
faction tor unfulfilled vows, This usage, if 
not the actual beginning, was at least the pow- 
erful excitant and auxiliary of the sale of in- 
dulgences by the Church. The principal of 
buying exemption from military service was 
extended to other classes of service and duty; 
and the plan of purchasing the removal of 
penalties, both past and prospective, became 
almost universally prevalent. 

Another fatal consequence flowing to the 
Chureh from the Crusades was the subsequent 
misdirection of the zeal and fanaticism which 
she had eveked avainust the Infidels. When 
papal Europe ceased to agitate against the 
Moslems, it became a question with the Popes 
to what end the forces which had heen ex- 
pending themselves in warfare with the Turks 


and remain there in gluttony all day and all night, 
eating and drinking as beasts that have no reason, 
and wit not when they have enough!’ . 2... 
And then he ealled in all the lords whom he had 
sent out of his chamber and there he showed me 
four that were grandees in that country; and 
these told me of my country and of many other 
Christinn countries as truly as if they had heen 
there themselves. And they spake French right 
wells and the snitan also, whereaf I lad great 
marvel, Alas! it Is a great senndal to our faith 
and our law when they that are without the law 
do thus reprove and underrate us on aceount of 
oursins. And troly they have good reason. For 
the Saracens are good and faithful, For they keep 
perfectly the commandment of the Holy Book 
Al-Koran, which God sent them by his messenger 
Mobamimed, to whom, as they say, God often re- 
vealed his will by the angel Gabriel,” 


Tid 
should now be turned. ‘Po the cudless muastor- 
tune of Rome, the remaining energy of the 
(Christian the of finaticism 
whieh two centurics of war had not wholly 


states restdne 


eonsumed-= was turned inte the two channels 
of open persceution for aunbehef and private 


The 


overthrow the 


inquisitorial tortures for the heretical. 
Church had tuiled to 
Crescent in Asia, undertook the extirpation 
And. the 
means by which she would accomplish this re- 


which 
of heresy in’ her own dominions. 


sult were far less honorable to her judgment 
and conscience than were the measures adopted 
to destroy the supremacy of the False Prophet 
in the East. The horrid 
for several centuries Europe was to he sub- 


erueltics tu which 


jected tor opinion’s sake, were referable ina 
large measure to the unexpired and malignant 
energies of the Crusading epoch, misdirected 
against the clearing judgment and rising con- 
seienee of the age. 

Among the political effects of the Cru- 
sudes, the most marked and important was 
the stimulus given to monarchy at the ex- 
At the outhreak of the 
Holy Wars, Europe was feudal; at their close, 
Not that feudal- 
ism was extinet; not that monarchy was eom- 
pletely triumphant; but the beginning of the 
new order of things had been securely Jaid, 
and the extinction of the old system was only 
a question of time. The events which led to 
The Cru- 
sades were the very wheel under which feu- 
daliszm might be 


pense of feudalism. 


she had beeome monarehiec. 


this result are easily apprehended. 


most eflectually crushed. 
The movement at the first was headed by 
feudal barons, but there was a survival of 
the fittest. The fittest beeame kings, The 
rest sank out of sight. While the Crusades 
were thus lvinging princes to the front, a 
proeess of transformation was going on in 
the home states, out of whieh the pilgrim 
warriors had been reernited. Here the smaller 
fiefs were rapidly absorbed in the larger. The 
great and powerful barons grew towards the 
kingly estate, and the feehle lords lost their 
importance with their lands. At the close of 
the Crusades, the kings of the Western states 
found themselves opposed by a less numerous 
nobility; and many of the surviving grandees 
were barons of low degree, or knights of 


shreds and patehes. In the contest that pres- 
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cutly ensued, every ecirenmstance favored the 
enuse of aspiring reyalty as against that of 
the feudal nobles, 

Still more striking, however, was the influ- 
ence of the Crusades im promoting the crowth 
and development of the free municipalities of 
Europe. First of all did the maritime Repub- 
hes of Ttaly feel the impetus of prosperity and 
greatness under the agitation of the Northern 
states, Tt is in the nature of war that it makes 


heavy drafts pon 


tures, 


commeree and manutae- 

Phe latter produce and the former 
conveys to the destined field the arms, muni- 
tions, and cnginery necessary to the suecess of 
the expedition. Before the Council of Cler- 
mont the Italian Republies had already grown 
to such a stature that they were ready to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to get gain. 
During the progress of the Holy Wars these: 
sturdy maritime states sprang forward with 
rapid strides and took their place among the: 
leading powers of the West. The general up- 
heaval of European society contributed won- 
derfully to the prosperity and influence of the 
seafaring republicans who, earing but little for 
the principles involved between the Christian 
barons and the Moslems, were ready with ships 
and merchandise to serve whoever would pay 
for the use of their wharves and fleets. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the thirteenth century 
nearly all the pilgrimages and expeditions to 
the East were conducted in Venetian vessels, 
though the ships of Pisa and Genoa competed 
with their mere prosperous rivals for the ear- 
rying trade with the ports of Syria, Egypt, 
and .Asia Minor, The squandered wealth lifted 
by religious fanaticism from the products of 
the peasant labor of France, England, and 
Germany found its way to the Venetian mer- 
chants, and into the swollen coffers of the Ro- 
mish See. 

Not only did the crusading expeditions 
inure to the benefit of the Italian Republies, 
but alxo to the general commerce of the West- 
ern states. The naval enterprises were con- 
ducted with so great suecess by the merehant 
sailors of Italy that trading-parts were estab- 
lished in the Levant, into which were poured 
and ont of which were exported the riches of 
the Orient. Merchandising became the most 
profituble of all pursuits. Not only the cities 
of Italy, but those of Germany, of England, 
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and of the North of Europe, felt the life-givine 
impulses of the new commerce established with 
the East. 
time of the downfall ot the Roman Empire of 
the West and the double discovery of the New 
World and an all-water route to India, did so 
mueh to revive the dormant commercial spirit 
of Europe as did the Holy Wars of the twelfth 
and thirteenth eenturies. 

Perhaps the influcnee of the Crusades, as 
it respeets the diffusion of the learning of the 
It has been 


No other circumstance between the 


East, has been overestimated. 
the custom of writers to draw an analogy be- 
tween the effects of the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great and those which followed the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom in the 
East. A eloser examination of the facts de- 
stroys the parallel. The eomparative barbar- 
ity of the Crusaders, theiy want of learning 
and complete depravity of literary taste, for- 
bade the absorption by them of the intellectual 
wealth of the peoples whom they conquered. 
Even in Constantinople the French barons and 
knights appear not to have been affected hy 
the culture and refinement of the city. Only 
their enpidity was exeited by the splendor and 
Hterary treasures of the Eastern metropolis. 
It does not appear that the Crusaders, even 
the most enlightened of the leaders, were suf: 
fieiently interested in the possibilities of the 
situation to learn the language of the Grecks. 
The literary imagination of the invaders and 
eonquerors of Palestine seem not to have been 
excited in the midst of scenes which might 
have been supposed to be the native sources 
of inspiration. Poetry followed not in the 
wake of those devastating excursions. Art 
came not as the fruit of warlike agitation, or 
to eommemorate the exploits of medieval 
heroes. 

Perhaps the greatest single advantage flow- 
jug from the Crnsades was the establishment 
ot intercourse hetween the Asiatic and the 
European nations. Hitherto the peoples of 
the East and the West had lived in almost 
eomplete ignorance of cach others manners, 
customs, and national character. Traveling 
became common, and the minds of men began 
to be emancipated from the fetters of locality. 
Many Europeans setiled in the East, and. he- 
coming acquainted with the Asiaties, diffused 
a knowledge of the Orient amony their own 
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established be- 


' countrymen. Relations were e 
Christian states, 


tween the Moslem and the 
Embassies were sent lack and torth between 
the Mongol emperors and the kines of the 
Western nations, More than once it was pro- 
posed that the Christians and the Mongols 
should enter into an alliance, and that. the 
Crusades should be continued by them avainst 
the conmon cnemy, the Turks. The impress 
made upon the mind and destinies of Europe 
by these relations of the Christians and the 
Mobammedans, is thus descrihed hy the distin- 
guished historian, Abel Rémusat: 

“Many men of religious orders, Italians, 
French, and Flemings, were charged with dip- 
lomatic missions to the eourt of the Great 
Khan. Mongols of distinction came to Rome, 
Barcelona, Valetia, Lyons, Paris, London, and 
Northampton, and a Franeisean of the king- 
dom of Naples was archbishop of Pekin. His 
suecessor was a professor of theology in the 
University of Paris. But how many other 
people followed in the train of these person- 
aves, either as slaves, or attracted by the desire 
of profit, or Jed by curiosity into regions hith- 
erto unknown! Chance has preserved the 
mimes of some of these; the first envoy who 
visited the king of Hungary on the part of 
the Tartars was an Englishman, who had been 
banished from his country for certain crimes, 
and who, after having wandered over Asia, 
at Jast entered tuto the service of the Mongols. 
A Flemish Cordelier, in the heart of Tartary, 
fell in with a woman of Metz called Paquette, 
who had heen carried off into Hungary; also 
a Parisian goldsmith, and a young man from 
the neighborhood of Rouen, whe had been at 
the taking of Belerade. 
he fell in also with Russians, Hungarians, and 
TFiemings, A singer, called Jobert, atter hav- 
ing traveled through Eastern uAsia, returned 
to end his days in the cathedral of Chartres. 
A Tartar was a furnisher of helmets in the 


In the same country 


armies of Philip the Fair, Jean de Plaucar- 
pin fell in, near Gayouk, with a Itussian gen- 
tleman whom he calls Timer, and who acted 
as interpreter; and many merchants of Bres- 
Jan. Poland, and Austria, accompanied bim 
| in his journey into Tartary. Others returned 
| with him through Russia: they were Genoese, 
Pisans, and Veuetinns. Two Venetinns, mer 
chants, whom chance had brought to Bokhara, 
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fullowed a Mongol ambassador, cnt by Toul- 
agou to Khoubila. They remained many years 
in China and Tartary, retarncd with letters 
from the Great Khan to the Pope, and atter- 
wards went buck to the Whan, taking with 
them the son of one of their number, the ecle- 
brated Mareo Polo, amd once more left the 
court of Khoubilar to return to Veniee. Tray- 
els of this natnre were not less frequent in the 
following ventury. Of this number are thore 
of John Mandeville, an Inglish physieian ; 
Ouerie de Frioul, Pegoletti, Guilleauime de 
Bouldesclle, and several others. 

“Tt may well be supposed, that those travels 
of which the memory is preserved, form but a 


MARCO POLO, 


small part of those whieh were undertaken, and 
there were in those days many more people who 
were able to perform those long journeys than 
to write accounts of them. Many of those ad- 
venturers must have remained and died in the 
countries they went to visit. 
home, as obseure as before, but having their im- 
agination full of the things they lad seen, re- 
lating them to their families, with mueh exag- 
geration, no doubt, but leaving behind them, 
among many ridiculous fables, useful recollee- 


Others returned 


tions and traditions eapable of bearing fruit. 
Thus, in Germany, Italy, and France, in the 
monasteries, among the nobility, and even down 
to the lowest classes of’ society, there were de- 


posited inary precious seeds destined to bud at 
All these unknown 
travelers, carrying the arts of their own conn- 


a somewhat later period. 


try into distant regions, brought back other 
pieces Cf Knowledge not Tess precious, and, 
without being aware of it, made exchanges 
more advantageous than those of commerce. 
3y these means, not only the trathe in the 
silks, porcelain, and other commodities of Hin- 
dostan, beeaine more extensive and practicable, 
and new paths were opened to commercial in- 
dustry and enterprise; but, what was more val- 
uable still, foreign manners, unknown nations, 
extraordinary productions, presented themselves 
in abundance to the minds of the Europeans, 
which, since the fall of the Roman empire, had 
Meu 
hegan to attach some importanee to the most 
beautiful, the most populous, and the most 
anciently civilized, of the four quarters of the 
They began to study the arts, the re- 
ligions, the languages, of the nations by whom 


been confined within too narrow a cirele. 


world. 


it was inhabited; and there was even an inten- 
tion of establishing a professorship of the Tartar 
languave in the uuiversity of Paris. The ae- 
counts of travelers, strange and exaggerated, 
indeed, but soon diseussed and cleared up, dif- 
fused more correct and varied notions of those 
distant regions. The world seemed to open, as 
it were, towards the East; geography made an 
immense stride; and ardor for discovery became 
the new form assumed by European spint of 
adventure. The idea of another hemisphere, 
when our own came to be better known, no 
longer seemed an improbable paradox; and it 
was when in search of the Zipangri of Marco: 
Polo that Christopher Columbus discovered the 
New World.” 
Many dixputes have oceurred relative to the 
discoveries and inventions alleged to have been 
brought into Europe by the returning Cru- 
Tt stands te reason that things known 
in Asia, and unknown in the West, would he 
revealed to the pilgrim warriors, and by them 
Tt should be 
remembered, however, that the bigotry of the 
They went to 
Asia as destroyers, They beat to the earth, with 
undisertinating hatred, both man and his 
Tt was their theory and belief that all 
things Mohammedan were of the Devil. Act- 
ing under this blind and superstitious fanati- 


saders. 


reported to their countrymen, 


Crusaders knew no bounds. 


works. 
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cisin, they were little disposed to admit the 
merit, much less to copy the advantages, of 
It has 
been said that those great faetors of civiliza- 
fion—gunpowder, the art of printing, and the 
marivers compass—were known tn Asia before 


Asiatie discoveries in art and seienee, 


the epoch of the Crusades, and there is little 
reason to doubt that such was actually the 
ease; Dut it would perhaps be ditheult to prove 
that a knowledge of these sterling inveutians 
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was obtained in Europe tron the Cliristian 
Warriors returning front Palestine. Tt was in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth ceouturies that 
Europeans began to employ the Compass, to 
manufaeture explosives for the purposes of, 
war, and to priut trom movable types. Per- 
haps the rumor and general thine of such arts 
may have preceded, by a considerable period, 
their actual introduction among the natious of 
the West. 


CHAPTER SClLL—ENGLAND AND FPRANCE. IN THE 
MAIR EE Ne Cre NEU. 


HE present Book may be 
appropriately elosed with 
a brief sketeh of the his- 
tory of England 
France in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Ln 
the former country, be- 
ginning with the accession of the Honse of 
Plantagenet, we come, in 1154, to the reign 
of Henry IT. 
the son of Geoftrey Plantagenet and Matilda, 
daughter of Wenry I. Though no Crusader 
himself, he gave to the Holy Wars the great- 
est of all Crusaders in the person of his son, 
the Lion Heart. 
tended to the year 1180, and was on the whole 


and 


This distinguished prince was 


The reign of Henry ex- 


a time of distress and trouble. 

The middle of this period was noted for a 
violent outhreak between the civil and ecelesi- 
astical authorities of the kingdom, the former 
headed by the king, and the latter by the cel- 
ebrated Thomas 4 Beeket, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. On the one side were arrayed most 
of the barons and lords, and not a few of the 
elergy, including at one time the Archbishop 
of York; while on the other were marshaled 
most of the bishops and priests, backed by the 
whole power of Rome. From the peentiar 
structure of English society it happened that 
the common people, who were grievously op- 
pressed by the barons, were all on the side of 
the church as against the king. By them the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was regarded as a 
friend, champion, and protector, and they 
looked to him as to one able to deliver them 


Becket 
himself had been a soldier, and besides the 
reputation which he had euined in the field, 
he hore the name of one of the ripest scholars 
of the age. He had been the bosom friend 
of Wenry Plantagenet, and by the influenee 
of that sovereign had been raised through sue- 


from the woes of secular despotism. 


vessive grades of ecclesiastical preferment to 
the archbishoprie of Canterbury. His break 
with the king may he dated from the year 
1164, when, by setting himself in antagonism 
to a series of royal measures known as the 
“Constitution of Clarendon,” he incurred the 
menarch’s undying enmity. The great prel- 
ate’s opposition was without doubt hasxed upon 
a sincere devotion to the cause of the English 
comnmions, no less than ou the purpose to 
maintain the independence of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In the beginning of the quarrel, King 
Henry withdrew his son from the tutorship of 
Becket, and placed him with the Archbishop 
of York, By and by the Pope intertered, and 
Beeket was at the first ordered to eease from 
his opposition to the measures of the king, 
Henry procured the archbishop’: trial by the 
parliament of he was 
obliged to fly from the kingdom. More than 
four hundred of his relatives were driven into 
exile; but Becket, having surrendered his an- 
thority into the hands of the Pope, was rein- 
stated by hint in all his former and several 


Northampton, and 


additional dignities, ‘Fhe measure wax openly 
canvassed in the Romish See of exeommuni- 


eatiue King Henry from the eommunion of 
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The latter, however, was as ob- Canterbury. Iu the early part of 1170, a su- 
perficial reconciliation was patehed up between 
the king and the prelate; but Henry gave 


the chureh. 
stinate as his enemies. Ele had the coronation 
of his son Henry remanded to the Archbishop 
of York, thus openly denying the primacy of | some of his less serupulous barons to under- 


MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET, 
Drawn ly L. Po Leyemdecker. 
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stand that Thomas 4 Becket’s exit from the 
world woukl be a tact most pleasing to bim- 
self. Hereupon Reginald Fitzurse, William 
de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
Brito made a conspiracy against the archbish- 
op’s life. On the 28th of December, 1170, 
they met at the castle of Ranulph de Broc, 
near Canterbury, and were there joined by a 
body of armed men ready for any business, 
however desperate. On the following day the 
leaders, who appear to have desired to stop 
short of taking the prelate’s life, had an in- 
terview with him, and tried to frighten him 
out of the realm. But the soldier priest was 
not to be terrified, and on the evening of that 
day, the conspirators foreed their way into the 
cathedral, where Becket was eonducting ves- 
pers. They first attempted to drag him from 
the chureh, but the bishop tore himself from 
their clutches and knelt down at the altar, 
already bleeding with a sword gash in his 
head. His assailants now fell upon him with 
fury, and dashed out his brains on the floor. 

Though the king’s party had thus freed 
themselves from the presence of their powerful 
enemy, the spirit which he represented was 
not. so easily extinguished. The people of 
Knaresborough vose in their wrath, and the 
slayers of Becket were obliged to fly from the 
kingdom. Everywhere throughout England 
the tide rose so high against Henry that he 
and his dynasty were threatened with over- 
throw. The king of France took up arms 
and the Pope threatened excommunication, 
The king, however, escaped from the danger- 
ous situation by taking a solemn oath that he 
had not been privy to the murder of Beeket; 
but even after this he deemed it necessary to 
make a further atonement at the altars of the 
irate church. He aceordingly made a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Thomas 4 Becket, and after 
fasting and praying at the shrine of that mar- 
tyr reeeived a flagellation on his naked back 
at the hands of the monks. After this public 
mark of his submission and penitence the ex- 
citement subsided, and Henry forbore to give 
further cause of offense to the ecclesiastical 
party. 

The king now found time to resist an inva- 
sion of the Scots. The latter proved to be 
uneyual to the enterprise whieh they had 
undertaken. Henry defeated them, compelled 
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the king of Scotland to surrender a part of 
his dominions and himeelf and his sons to do 
homage for the remainder. 

On the death of King Heury, in 1184, the 
crown descended to his ceventric and famous 
son, Ricwarp THE Lion Hearr. On the oe- 
easion of his coronation an insurrection broke 
out in London, and the hated Jews became 
the objects of a popular vengeance which could 
not be easily appeased. At the first the new 
king sought to stay the fury of his subjects, 
and atlurded some protection to the hunted 
Israelites. But when Richard, by nature large- 
hearted and generous, departed on the great 
Crusade, the persecutions broke out afresh, 
and extended into various parts of the king- 
dom. It was the peculiarity of the times that 
the brutal religious fanaticism of the people 
of Western Europe burst forth with indiserim- 
inate madness against all those who were, or 
had ever been, the enemies of Christ. The 
Jews were as much hated in various parts of 
the West as were the Mohammedans in the 
Fast. England was the scene of several buteh- 
eries hardly surpassed in any ave of barbarism. 
Three years after the crowning of the Lion 
Heart the city of York witnessed a massacre 
of unusual atrocity. Hundreds of the Jews 
were slaughtered without merey. Their dis- 
tingnished and kind-spirited rabbi, with a large 
number of his people, was driven into the cas- 
tle of York, where, attempting to save them- 
selves from destruction, and despairing of help 
or compassion, they slew their wives and chil- 
dren, fired the edifice, and perixhed in the 
flames. 

The earlier years of the twelfth century 
were a stormy and agitated epoch—a kind of 
March-month of Enghsh liberty. In the clos- 
ing year of the preceding centennium Ning 
Richard Ceeur de Lion died, bequeathng his 
erown and kingdom to his unhervie and eon- 
temptible brother John, surnamed Swosterre, 
ov Lackland. The latter came to the throne 
with all of the vices and none of the virtues 
of the Plantagenets. The Lion Heart had 
been indueed in the last hours of his life to 
disvard his nephew Arthur, of Brittany, in 
favor of the unprineipled John, who was already 
intriguing against the interests of Envland. 
Philtp, who had heen the proteetor of Prince 
Arthur, abandoned him on the aceession of 
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ter, Blanche of Castile, should be married to 
Louis, the Dauphin of France. Arthur was 
to be given up to the tender mercies of his 


vee) 


Jolin to the throne, and a treaty was made 
between the Freneh and English kings by 
which it was agreed that the niece of’ the lat- 


DEATH OF THE RABBI AND THE JEWS IN YORK. 
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unele. This settlement, however, never reached 
a fulfillment. Prinee Arthur married the 
daughter of Philp, and his father-in-law es- 
poused his cause and aided him in the hostil- 
ities which ensued. 

Shortly after this change of poliey on the 
part of the French king, Arthur was taken 
prisoner by his uncle John, and was shut up 
in the castle of Bristol. The English king, 
with his usual pertidy, gave orders to Hubert 
de Burgh, governor of Falaise, to which place 
Arthur had been transferred, to put the prisoner 
to death; but the heart of Hubert failed him 
in the execution of the order, and Wing John 
was deceived with a false report of the prince’s 
execution and funeral. The people of Brit- 
tany also believing that Arthur had heen mur- 
dered, rose in reyolt, and Hubert, in order to 
save himself from odium and = probable de- 
struction, was obliged to divulge the truth. 

Great was the wrath thus enkindled against 
the unnatural king. The barons of England 
refused to join his standard, and Philip, mak- 
ing war upon him in the French provinces 
belonging to the English crown overthrew his 
authority and drove him out of Nowmandy. 
That great duchy, after having belonged to 
England for more than three centuries, was 
torn away and united to France. So great an 
offense and injury to the English erown had 
not been known since the days of Rolio the 
Dane. 

In the ninth year of his reign, King John 
fell into a violent quarrel with Pope Innocent 
Hil. The matter at issue was the choice ofa 
new archbishop for the see of Canterbury. 
The choice of the Pope was the distinguished 
Stephen Langton, already a cardinal of the 
Chareh. The appointment, however, was vio- 
lently opposed by Jolin, and, in 1208, Innocent 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. But the 
punishment was insufficient to bring the mon- 
arch to his senses. He continued his career of 
injustice and folly, making war on the people 
of Wales and Ireland, and filling his coffers hy 
confiscation and cruel extortion. 
easion he called together all the abbots and 
abbesses of the religious houses in London, 
and then deliberately informed them that they 
were hix prisoners until what time they should 


On one oc- 


pay him a large sum of money. Sp flagrant 


was the outrage thus perpetrated agaiust the 


honor and dignity of the church, that the 
Pope proceeded to excommunicate Ning John, 
and to absolve his subjects from their oath of 
allegianee. The Holy Father, in his wrath, 
went to the extreme of invitine the Christian 
princes of Europe to unite in a crusade avaiust 
the audacious and disobedient king of England. 
Philip of France, as the secular head of West- 
ern christendom, was espeeially besought. to 
undertake a war; and he was by no means 
loth to seize the opportunity of increasing his 
own power at the expense of his fellow prince. 

Thix movement, however, aroused the ire of 
the English barons, who, though they heartily 
detested their king and his policy, were not at 
all disposed to yield to the settlement of their 
national attairs by the French. Philip pro- 
ceeded with his preparations for the invasion; 
and King John, taking advantage of the re- 
action among his subjects, collected a large 
army at Dover. Just before his departure, 
the French monarch received from the Pope, 
hy the hands of the legate Pandulf, a mes- 
sage to abandon the undertaking! For, in 
the mean time, His Holiness had made an 
otter to the refractory John that, if the latter 
would accept Langton as archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and resign the crown of England 
into the papal hands, the Pope would restore 
the same to lim, and would forbid the inva- 
These 
terms were accepted by the hase Plantagenet, 
who laid down his crown at the feet of Pan- 
dulf. This haughty cardinal is said to have 
kicked contemptuously the diadem whieh had 
once been worn by William the Conqueror. 
Satisfied with this aet of abasement, Le then 
replaced the dishonored crown on the head of 
the alleged king. 


sion of his realm by the French. 


Great was the rage of Philip on receiving 
the message of the Pope. Fearing to disobey, 
and unwilling that his military preparations 
should eome to naught, he diverted the expe- 
dition against the territories of Earl Ferrand 
of Flanders. The latter immediately applied 
to King John for help; and that monareh, 
responding with an unusual show of alacrity, 
senta large synadron to aid the Flemish earl in 
A. battle was 
tought between the English and French fleets, 
in which the armament of Philip was either 


maintaining his independence. 


destroyed or dispersed. So signal wax the dis- 


aster, that the land forees of the French broke 
up in disorder, and returned in haste to their 
own proyinecs. 

It appears that John was crazed by his vie- 
tory. Eager to follow up his advantage, he 
purposed an invasion of France; but his bar- 
ons, though having no affection for the French, 
and yery willing to go to war to maintain the 
honor of England, were in no wise disposed 
to follow the banner of an unpopular king on 
John was therefore 
But though 


a foreign expedition. 
oblived to forego his project. 
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Tn a short time, however, the English king 
received intelligence that his ally, the German 
Imiperor, had, in 1214, been decisively de 
feated by the French in the creat battle of 
Bonvines, Seeing that Philip would now be 
able to concentrate all his forees against the 
English, John made haste to conelnde with 
that monarch a five years’ truce, and quickly 
made his way back to England. 

The Island during the king's absenee had 
The 
barous, thoroughly disgusted with John’s vacil- 


become the scene of a grent commotion. 


BATTLE OF BOUVINES. 


by the temper 
of his kingdom, he still sought to carry out 


unsupported by his nobles and 


his retaliatory purpose against the French 
king. Ile accordingly sought an alliance with 
Frederick IT., Emperor of Germany, with 
whom if was arranzed to make an invasion of 
France on the cast, while John would do the 
sane in the provinces adjacent to the Channel. 
An English army, made up in large measure 
of the refuse of) the 
ingly landed at Poitou, and an expedition was 
begun into Anjou and Brittany. 


kingdom, was aecord- 


lating conduct and unkingly hearing, bad 
made a conspiracy against him, and the move- 
ment had gained such headway that he quailed 
before his powerful but disloyal subjects. 
Archbishop Langton lent the sanction of the 
Chureh to the insurrection and proved him- 
Hav- 
ing dseovered a long-coneealed copy of an old 
charter signed by TTenry I, wherein were set 
forth 
tights and privileges of Englishmen, he made 
it the basis of a new Bill of Rights, which he 


self to be un able and fir-seeing leader. 


and guaranteed by the reyal seal the 
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drew up and which the barons determined to 
maintain with Such 
fanious document known as Magna Cnanra 
the Great Charter of Enehsh Liberty. 

When the king returned from France the 


their swords. was the 


demand was made of him by the barons that 
he should sign their instrument. This he re- 
fused to do, and endeavored to oppose force 
with force; but finding his banner almost de- 
serted, he came to his senses and consented to 
hold a conterence which had been proposed 
by the Earl of Pembroke. On the loth of 
June, 1215, a meeting was accordingly held 
at a place called Runnymede, between Wind- 
sor and Staines, and there the king was obliged 
to sign the Charter. 

In general terms Magna Charta was intended 
by its authors to prevent the exercise of arbi- 
trary authority over his subjeecs by an En- 
glish king. The royal prerogatives were lm- 
ited in several important particulars, so that 
the despotism whieh had been so freely prac- 
ticed during the feudal ascendency, becume 
impossible in England, save in violation of 
the ehartered rights of the people. The great 
document thus wrenched from the pusillani- 
mous John consisted of sixty-three articles, 
most of them being negative, defining what 
the kings of England might not do as it re- 
spected their subjects. Of positive rights con- 
ceded and guaranteed in the Charter, the two 
greatest were the Hiheas Corpus and the Right 
of Trial by Jury. The first was that salutary 
provision of the English Common Law by 
which every free subject of the kingdom was 
exempted from arbitrary arrest and detention ; 
and the second, that every person accused of 
erime or misdemeanor, should be entitled to a 
trial by his peers in accordance with the law 
of the land. The right of disposing of prop- 
erty by will was also conceded, and in case no 
will should be made, it was provided that the 
goods and estate of the father should deseend 
to his children by the law of inheritance. On 
the negative side there were interdicts against 
outlawry and banishment, and against the 


seizure of the property of freemen. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
popular liberty, in the modern sense, was se- 
cured or even eontemplated in Magna Charta. 
True it is that many invaluable principles and 
maxims were assumed by the barons, and that 
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the restrictions of the roval prerowative: were 
of the most salutary character. But the feu- 
dal classes of society were still recoenized, and 
the people, as a factor iu the state, were ig- 
nored. Although it was provided! that no 
Jronvar should he seized or distressscd in his 
persou or property, but Htthe was said respect- 
ing the rights and inuuunities of the luhoring 
classes of Englishmen. Only a single clause 
of Magna Charta was intended to secure to the 
peasant those inmunities and privileges which 
in every civilized country are now regarded as 
his birthright. It was enacted that even « rustic 
should not be deprived of his carts, plows, and 
implements of husbandry. So great was the 
difference between the spirit of the thirteenth 
and that of the nineteenth century! 
Notwithstanding the humiliation of King 
John at Runnymede, he unmediately soneht 
opportunity of avenging himsclf on his bar- 
Great was his wrath on account of the 
Charter, and at those who had eompelled him 
to sign it. The barons were little alarmed at 
his preparations and oaths of vengeance ; but 
with an army of foreiyn mercenaries he re- 
dueed them to such extremity that they in 
their tolly invited Prince Louis, the heir of 
Franee, to come to their aid, and promised to 
reward him with the crown of England. The 
fortune of war was turned against the king 
and he was obliged to shut himself up in the 
castle of Dover. In the mean time the bar- 
ons grew tired of their French protector, aud 
many of them rejoined the standard of -Fobn. 
The latter again entered the field and marched 
into Lincolnshire, where he was attacked of a 
fever, and died on the 1@th of October, 1216, 
It was during the reign of Ning John, who 
has the bad reputation of being the worst sov- 
ereign that ever reigned over Eneland, that 
the great outhovy Robin Wood began his earcer 
Ht appears that the true name 


Ons. 


as a bandit. 
of this generous brigand who, until the year 
1247, set the laws at defiance and measured 
awords with Eneland, was Robert, earl of 
Huntingdon. The legend recites that in his 
youth he attended a tournament in 
archery, where by his skill he excited the 
envy of some rival noblemen, who had the 
rashness to upbraid him on aceonnt of his 


great 


Saxon bload and uncourtly mauners. Falling 


into a passion under their insults, he tired 


Tad 


upon them and shot down several of their 
number. He then made his escape into Sher- 
wood forest, where he became the head of a 
hand of outlaws like himself. Their practice 
was to pillaze the estates of the rich, to rob 
the wealthy and titled personages, distributing 
the proceeds of their lawlessness to the poor 
and needy. So persistently was this policy 


WHN SWEARING VENGEANCE AGAINST THE BARNS. 


Drawn by A. Maillard. 


pursued by the merry Robin and his men that 
they gained a creat reputation among the 
peasants, insomuch that ballads commemora- 
tive of his exploits and chivalry became the 
moat popular Hterature of the times, and have 
ever since remained as a witness of the esteem 
in which even a lawless benefaetor is held by 
an oppressed people. 

On the death of the kine the crown de- 
seended tu his eldest son, Tlenry of Winches 
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ter, who took the title of Henry the Third. 
Being only eight years of age at the time of 
his father’s death, the management of the 
kingdom was intrusted to the Earl of Pem- 
broke. The latter had the wisdom during his 
administration to contirm the articles of Magna 
Charta, and by this means those English bar- 
ous who had still adhered to the fortunes of 
Prince Louis of France were won back 
tu the royal cause. Louis, though his 
furces were greatly reduced, ventured 
on a battle in 1217, in which he was so 
disastronsly defeated that he was glad 
to escape with the remnant of his fol- 
lowers from the kingdom. Two years 
afterward the Earl of Pembroke died, 
and his office of protector was given to 
Hubert de Burgh. 

When King Henry reached the age 
ot sixteen he was declared capable of 
conducting the government. In the 
following year, 1224, Philip of France 
died and was succeeded by his son 
Louis, but the latter soon after passed 
away and the erown descended to his 
son Louis LX., who being a mere child 
was left to the guardianship of his 
mother, Blanche of Castile. Perceiv- 
ing the exposed condition of the French 
kingdom on account of the minority of 
Louis, King Henry determined to in- 
vade France and attempt the recovery 
of Normandy. He accordingly raised 
a large army, and in 1250 undertook 
an expedition against the French. But 
he soon showed himself to be of little 
competency for such an undertaking. 
One disaster followed another until in 
the course of a few months the king 
was glad to give up the enterprise and 
return to England. In his matrimo- 

nial adventure he was scarcely more 
fortunate than in war. In his seareh for a 
queen he chose Eleanor, daughter of the Earl 
of Provence, who brought with her into Eng- 
land a retinue of triend=, for whom impor- 
tant places in the government were provided. 
A great offense was thus given to the English 
barons, who would not quietly brook the eleva- 
tion of strangers and foreigners to the chief 
otfees of England. 

While the king was thus exhibiting his folly 
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he also showed his weakness. Nearly all his 
administrative aets were marked by a spirit of 
narrowness and bigoted imprudence. 
Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. were not slow 
to pereeive the advantages which might be 
gained for the Church by an interference with 
English affairs. 
cordingly insinuated into the principal religious 
offices of the kingdom, and these became the 
agents to carry out the papal will and pleas- 
ure respeeting questions which were purely 
English. In 1255 the Pope conferred on the 
king’s son Edmund the title of King of Sicily, 
hoping by this means to induce the English 
Imation to espouse his own eause in a quarrel 
which he had had with Mainfroy, the Sicilian 
monareh. But the English barons, more wise 
than their sovereign, refused to be inveigled 
into the Pope’s seheme, and the enterprise was 
about to come to nought. 
finding that no indueement eould avail with 
his refractory subjects, undertook to raise the 
money for the Sicilian expedition by a means 
He caused to 
be drawn bills of exchange against the prelates 
of England, and gave these bills to Italian 
merehants for 1uoney pretendedly advaneed hy 
them for the war. The prelates at first re- 
fused payment of these forged accounts, but 
since the ecelesiastics were not supported by 
either the king or the Pope, who made com- 
mon eause in support of the fraud, they were 
oblized to give up the eontest and pay the 
Italian hills. 

The effect of these measures was to revive 
the antipathies of the English nobles against 
the king. A new rebellion broke out in 125%. 
S.unon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, who had 
himself been one of the king’s favorites, headed 
the insurrection, The insurgents gathered in 
such strength at Oxtord that Elenry and his son 
were obliged to sign a treaty, by which it was 
acreed that twenty-four of the barons, inelud- 
ing the Earl of Leicester, should he constituted 
a sort of commission to reform the abuses of 
the kingdom. 


Popes 


Ttalian ceclesiasties were ac- 


Henry, however, 


as novel as it was outrageous. 


The legitimate work of reform, 
however, was soon abandoned for the assump- 
tion of the right of government by the barons. 
The nation was thrown into a state of turmoil, 
which eontinued with unabated violence for 
about six years. The strugele is known in 
history as the Wars of THE Barons, anid 


fits) 


constituted one of the most disastrous epochs 
in the annals of England. Louis IX. of 
France, actuated by nobler motives than were 
common in the princes of his times, made un- 
availing cHorts to bring about a peace between 
Wenry and his nobles; hut neither would the 
one Yield to reason or the other to patriotism. 

Not until the year 1264 did events assume 
such form as te promise a settlement. At 
that time Prince Edward, heir to the En- 
vlish crown, born to greater candor than his 
grandfather and greater ability than his father, 
came forward as a leader of the royal forces, 
and for a season it appeared that the insur- 
gent nobles had met their match. Many of 
the barons, seeing with pride the spirit and 
valor displayed by their prince, went over to 
his standard. At length a battle was hazarded 
with the forees of De Montfort, but the result 
was exeeedingly disastrous to the royal cause. 
Edward's army was defeated and himself eap- 
tured, and sent with his cousin, Prinee Henry, 
a prisoner to the Castle of Dover. 

The Earl of Leicester was now master of 
the fiell. He at once eonecived the ambition 
of making himself king of England. To this 
end he seized the royal eastles not a few, and 
presently allowed his ambition to reveal his 
purposes. At this juncture, the Earl of Glouees- 
ter appeared as a rival of De Montfort, and 
Degan to plan his overthrow. Leicester per- 
ceived that the heart of the nobles was turned 
against him, and began to bid for a renewal 
and continuance of their support. AN his 
acts were done in the king’s name. As a sop 
to Cerberus, he set Prince Edward at liberty. 
Gloucester established himself on the confines 
of Wales, and De Montfort, having proclaimed 
his rival a traitor, and assuming the office of 
protector to Heury and Edward, set ont to 
overthrow the insurgents. 
eamp of Cloueester, the latter managed to 
open communications with Edward, and the 


When nearing the 


prince made good his escape, and went over 
Many of the nobles followed 
his example, and Leicester was obliged to send 


to the barons. 


in all haste to London for an army of rein- 
forcements commanded by his son, Simon de 
The latter was inter- 
cepted on the way to join his father, and was 
decisively defeated by Prince Mdward in the 
battle of Kenilworth. 


Moutfort, the younger. 


A general cnyagement 
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followed at Evesham, in whieh the Earl of © amone the deteated forces, was about to be 
Leicester was routed, and his torees dispersed, — ent down by a soldier, but declared his jden- 
King Uenry, who was uuwilliugly detained | tity in time to save his life. Both Leicester 


DEATH OF SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
Drawn by A. de Neuville. 
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and his son, the younger Mounttort, were slain 
in the battle. 

The story of Prince Edward's departure tor 
the Holy Land, to take part in the Eighth 
Crusade, has already been narrated in the pre- 
eeding pages.’ This event happened in 1270. 
Henry HI. had now occupied the throne of 
England for fifty-four vears. [is government 
was as feeble as himself was decrepit. The 
fand was full of violence and distress, His 
nephew, Prinee Henry, son of Richard, the 
king's brother, wax assassinated by the exiled 
sons of Leicester, who had survived the battle 
of Evesham. Richard died of vrief. The 
barons despised their sovereign, and looked 
forward with pleasant anticipations to the day 
of his death. Riots and violence prevailed in 
many parts of the kingdom. At last, in No- 
vember of 1272, the aged and despised Henry 
died, being then in the fifty-seventh year of 
his reign. 

Prince Edward, on hearing the news of 
his father’s death, sct out from Palestine, and 
arrived in England in 1274. 
even the knowledge of his eoming—tended to 
restore confidence and order. He began his 
reign with the enactment of many salutary 
regulations relating to the police of the king- 
dom, and other measures of pubhe safety. 
He was greatly distressed on the score of 
means with which to administer the govern- 
ment, and, in his embarrassment, adopted a 
measure whieh came near producing a eivil 
war. He appointed a commission to examine 
into the titles by which the barons of the king- 
dom were holding their estates, with a view to 
the confiscation of any which might prove to 
be illegally held. 
proceeded far, however, until they came upon 
the Earl of Warrenne, who, when summoned 
to produce his titles, deliherately drew his 
sword from its scabbard, and, laying his hand 
signifieantly on the hilt, replied: ‘ This is the 
instrument by which my ancestors gained their 
estate, and by whieh I will keep it as long as 
Tlive.” This answer reported to the king had 
the effect of putting an end to the projeet of 
fine and confiseation. 

In the vear 1282 an insurrection broke out 
in Mee The people of that country had 
ily brooked the eonditions of peace which 


His presence— 


The commissioners had not 


iSee ante, p. 767. 
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Edward had imposed upon them atter the bat- 
the ot Evesham. Dlewellyn, the king, led his 
countrymen in the insurrection, which came to 
a climax ina great battle in which the Welsh 
were totally defeated. Llewellyn was killed, 
and his brother David, the only remaining 
heir to the throne of Wales, was taken and 
beheaded. A) good excuse was thus afforded 
to King Edward for claiming the crown for 
himself. In settling the terms of peace he 
promised to give the people of Wales a prinee 
of their own country, and when the condition 
| was accepted he presented them with his own 
son, Who had been born a few days before in 
| the Welsh castle of Caernarvon. To this babe 
was viven the title of PRiIncE or WALEs, which 
has ever since been berne by the eldest sons 
of the kings of England. 
While Wales was thus aequired by eon- 
quest a plun, partly the product of natural 
| events und partly the work of Edward's ambi- 
tion, was brought forth with a view of adding 
the crown of Scotland to that of England. In 
that country Ning Alexander TTL. had ehosen 
| for his queen the sister of the English mon- 
arch, and of this union the only issue was the 
Prineess Margaret, who was married to the 
king of Norway; and of this union ouly a little 
daughter survived, who became the heiress of 
Seotlaud. In 1286 Alexander died, and the 
Norwegian princess inherited her grandfather's 
Edward now proposed that his 
new-born son and the infant queen of Seotland 
should be betrothed, and the proposition was 
aecepted hy both the king of Norway and the 
Seottish parliament. It thus appeared that 
the union of the crowns of England and Scot- 
But destiny 
had prepared the event otherwise. The Nor- 
Wegian princess on her way from the eountry 
of her birth to the kingdom whieh she had 
inherited was taken ill on shipboard and died 
at the Orkney Islands. This unfortunate oceur- 
rence produced great erief throughout the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Norway. 
The union of the former two realms was post- 
poned for three hundred vears, and such was 
the distraction of the Seottish couneils that no 
thirteen 


dominions. 


Jand was about to be effected. 


claimants of the erown 
While feuds and tur- 
moils prevailed on all sides it was agreed to 


fewer than 
appeared in the field. 


| refer the settlement of the succession to King 


Vint) 


Edward, who, after weighing the relative rights 
of Robert Bruce and John DBaliol, decided in 
favor of the latter The English king, with 
an eye to his own interest, required that the 
Seottish castles xhould be put into his hands 
before rendering his decision. The result was 
that Baliol, whe had little of the nature and 
qualities of a king, became a mere puppet in 
the hands of the English monareh, who pro- 
ceeded to settle the affhivs of the Northern 
kingdom according to his will and purpose. 
Hereupon an insurrection broke out, and Ed- 


ward, marching across the border, defeated 
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(ruieune under this fiction of doing homage for 
it than Philp refused to make the promised 
restitution. So deeply at this time was Edward 
involyed im the complications relating to the 
crown of Seotland that he was unable to re- 
cover by force what he bad lost by the eraft 
and subtlety of Philip the Fair. Such was the 
condition of affairs in England from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century up to the time 
when, by the capture of Acre, the Christian 
kingdom in the East was finally overthrown. 

Let us then refer briefly to the course of 
events in France in the later epochs of the 


CAERNARVON CASTLE, 


the Scots in the great battle of Dunbar. Baliol | Crusades. 


surrendered himself to the vietorions king and 
was detained in captivity for three years, after 
which be was permitted to retire into Frauce. 

It was at this epoch that the province of 
Guienne, which had descended to the Eugli-h 
erown from the old Queen Eleanor, who had 
possessed that realm on her marriage to Henry 
I¥., was regained by the king of France. Gui- 
enne owed fealty to the French crown, and 
Philip the Fair persuaded Edward to perform 
the act of homage as a recognition of that 
relation, at the same time promising to restore 
the province as soon as the formal act was 


done. But no sooner had Edward re-igued 


Tn 1180 Philip I., surnamed An- 
eustus, inherited the French crown. Such 
were his talents and ambitions, and such his 
impatience under the restraints imposed on his 
kingdom by Feudalism, that he set himself to 
work atter the manner of a politician and 
statesman to overthrow the feudal princes and 
to build upon the ruins of their privileges and 
liberties the structure of regular monarchy. 
What might have been his success but for the 
condition of atiairs in Syria it were perhaps 
tt will be remembered 
that Philip, hetore coming to the throne of 


useless to conjecture. 


France, had formed an attachment to Prinee 
Kichard Plantagenet, and that the two princes, 
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im order to vex and distract the mind of King 
Henry II., of England, had made a great 
parade of their alleged friendship. After the 
two royal youths acceded to the thrones of 
their respective kingdoms their attachment 


| 


TAY 


out, and continued without abatement almost 
to the end of the century. In 1194 a deci- 
sive battle was fought at Vendeme, in which 
Philip was disastrously defeated. fis money, 
camp equipave, and the records of the king- 


continued and led to an agreement between | dom were captured by the victorious English.’ 


them to undertake that 


great Crusade of which 


an account has already 


been given in the pre- 


ceding pages.' 


After Philip’s return 


from Palestine, in which 


country the breach be- 


tween him and his old- 
time friend had become 


irreparable, he made 


haste to attempt the de- 


struction of the interests 
and rights of the Lion 
Heart in Western Eu- 
rope. To this end he 
made an attack on Nor- 
mandy and incited the 
unworthy John Lack- 
land to seize on Eng- 
land, though both of 
these schemes were de- 
feated and brought to 
nought. But not until 
the foundation of infinite 
mischief had been laid 
between the 
of France and Enyland. 
Philip continued — his 
machinations against 
Coeur de Lion until the 
latter, having obtained 
a tardy liberation at the 
hands of the German 
Emperor, made his way 
as rapidly as possible in 
the direction of his own 
kingdom. Hearing that 
his friend had been set 
at liberty, Philip sent a hasty message to John 
of England to take care of himself as best he 
could, for the devil was unchained! 

As soon as Richard had reéstablished his 
euthority in the kingdom, he sought to avenge 
himself on the perfidious Philip. War broke 


kingdoms 


1See ante, p. 102. 


{ 


BATTLE OF VENDOME. 


In the mean time the French monarch he 
eane involved in a quarrel with the Pope, which 
plunged the kingdom into still deeper distress. 
The kine’s first wife, Isabella of Hainault, had 


'Tt is noteworthy of the character of the times 
that up to the battle of Vendome it had been the 
custom of the feudal kings of France to bear about 


790 


died in 1191, and two years afterwards Philip 
had tuken as a second queen the Princess Tn- 
geberge of Demmark. But the Danish lady 
svon fell under the displeasure of her Jord and 
was divorced. The suspicion was not wanting 
that the king had already turned a longing 
eye upon Maria, the daughter of the Duke of 
Dalmatia, and that the discarding of Inge- 
berge was attributable to that ctreumstance. 
These proceedings were highly displeasing to 
Pope Innocent ILL, and he ordered the abro- 
gation of the marriage with Maria, and the 
restitution of that with the divorecd Iugeberge. 
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crown after the death of his uncle, Richard 
Plantagenet. King John, refusing to obey 
the summons, was declared guilty of murder 
and felony, and his province of Normandy 
was said to be forfeited. Philip lost no time 
in asserting his elaim to the countries of which 
he hoped to deprive his rival. Laying siege 
to the Chateau Gaillard, he sueceeded, after a 
rigorous investment of many months’ duration, 
in reducing the place to submission. 
of Normandy was easily subdued. 


The rest 
The whole 
duchy was wrested from the imbecile John and 
For two hundred and 


his successors forever, 


= 


Philip refused obedience, and His Holiness 
laid the kingdom under an interdict for the 
space of three years. At last the French mon- 
arch was obliged to vield, and the discarded 
queen was brought back to Paris, 

In the early part of the following century, 
Philip summoned King John of England to 
come to the French capital and answer to the 
charge of haying murdered Prince Arthur of 
Brittany, the rightful heir to the English 


with them from place to place the royal archives. 
It now penetrated the thick skull of the age that 
a permanent depository of such records was a ne- 
cessity of the situation. Philip Augustus accord- 
ingly ‘rected the constrnetion of a suitable build- 
ing in Paris for that purpose. 


MURDER OF PRINCE ARTHUR. 


ps 


ninety-three years Normandy had been a part 
of the English dominions, and would doubt- 
less have so remained but for the pusillanimous 
character of the king, whose duty it was to de- 
fend his continental possessions. 

Philip now went on from conquering to con- 
quest. The provinces of Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou were successively taken, and added to 
the French domains. In 1213 the king, sup- 
ported by Pope Innoeent IIT., undertook the 
invasion of England. The miscarriage of this 
expedition, and the diversion of the campaign 
into Flanders, have already been recounted in 
the preceding narrative.’ The battle of Bon- 


*see ante, p. 781, 
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vines resulted in a complete overthrow of the 
Flemish and German auxiliaries. The counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne were taken prisoners, 
and were contined, the one in the tower of the 
Louvre, and the otber in the castle Piron. 

It was at this epveh that the religio-eivil 
war with the Albigenses broke out tu the south 
of Franve. From the year 1209 to 1218, the 
best portions of the kingdom were ravaged with 
a ferocity that would have done credit to the 
Mamelukes. The harmless tathers of French 
protestantism were made to feel bow erucl a 
thing the sword is when baeked by religious in- 
tolerance. It ought not to be denied, however, 
that in the outbreak of the war the papal party 
had a just cause of complaint. 


In 1208 the | 
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son. In 1225 Philip TH. died, and was sue- 
ceededl by Louis VIL, who, acting under 
the instigation of the Pope, renewed the war 
against the Albigenses; but his short reign 
was ternnuated by his death in 1226. 

After a three years’ continuance of the 
struggle Raymond VIL was indaced by the, 
distresses to which his people were subjected 
to purchase exemption from further persecn- 
tion and relief from the peualties of excommuu- 
nication by the cession of a portion of his ter- 
ritories to the king of France and by adopting 
as his heir to the remainder the brother-intaw 
of Saint Lonis. The <Albigenses were thus 


deprived of the protection of the counts of 
Toulouse, and to fill up the cup of bitterness 


Pope's legate, Peter of Castelnau, was mur- 
dered under circumstances whieh gave [uno- 
cent DT. good ground for believing that the 
heretieal nobles of Southern France were re- 
sponsible for the crime. 
rected against Raymond VIL of Toulouse, andl 
a erusade was preached against him anid his 
people. By making a bumiliatiny submission, 
the Count of Toulouse saved himself from the 
impending blow; and the crusading army was 
tured against the viseounts Roger of Albi, 


Suspicion was di- 


Beziers, Carcassonne, and Rasez, whose lands 
were Jatd waste and confiscated by Simon de 
Montfort. Raymond thus gained time to re- 
new the eontliet, whieh was continued until 
1218, when Simon was killed in the siege of 
Most of the conquests made hy 
Montfort were recovered by Raymond and his 


Toulouse. 


yy 
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which the papal party now mixed for the here- 
ties to drink, the Inquisition, with its Chamber 
of Horror, was organized to complete their ex- 
termination. Notwithstanding the fierce perse- 
eutions to which these early protestants were 
subjected, the name of the Albigensian sect 
survived to the close of the thirteenth century, 
and even after the heginning of the fourteenth, 
adherents of the party were still found, not 
only in Southern Francve, but also in secluded 
parts of Italy aud Spain. 

The course of French history during the 
reign of Saint Louis has been incidentally 
sketched in the account already given of the 
Seventh Crusade. After an absence of six 
years the king returned to his own realm in 
July otf 1254, and without laying aside the 


eross, began an adnunistration whieh was 


Toe 


Ile 


became a reformer of abuses in the kingdom, 


marked by much pomp and ceremony. 


abrogating oppressive taxes, regulating the 
Freuch municipalities, and framing new codes 
of laws, Until a late date the shade-tree was 
still standing in the Bois de Vincennes under 
which Saint Louis was wont to sit, hearing 
the complunts of the poor, and redressing 
the yvrievances of those who had sutfered 
wrong. 

As it respected integrity of character and 


sincerity of purpose, Louis IX. enjoved the - 


best reputation of al} the monarchs of his age, 
So great was his fame for justice and probity, 
that neighboring princes, when involved in 
difficulties among themselves, were accustomed 
to refer the 
matters in 
dispute — to 
the calm 
temper and 
im partial 
judgment of 


Louis.’ 

To this 
epoch — he- 
longs the 


establish- 
met of a 
French dy- 
nasty in Sie- 
ily and Na- 
ples. The 
crown of this 
kingdom 
had fallen 
into the hands of the imperial family of Ger- 
many by the marriage of the daughter of the 
Jast Norman king of the Two Sicilies to the 
father of Frederick IL., and when this Emperor 
died the kingdom was seized by his illegitimate 
son Manfred. Pope Urban IV., regarding the 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS—THE INQUISITION, 


accession of this pxeudo prince ax a scandal to 
christendom, and offended at the additional 
power thns gained hy the Ghibellines, set up 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis TX., as 
king of the Two Sieilies, and in 1265 the 


1One of Saint Lonis’s maxims may well be re- 
peated: “Tt is good policy te be just; inasmuch 
as areputation for probity and disinterestedness 
gives a prince more real authority and power than 
any accession of territories.” 
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claims of the latter were successfully asserted 
by the defeat of Manfred in battle. Charles, 
however, was a mau very different in eharac- 
ter from his brother, the king of France. His 
life and reign were marked by personal ambi- 
tion, selfishness, and cruelty, His name and 
that of his country became forever atterwards 
odious in the kingdom whieh he ruled. Two 
years after his aecesston to the throne the Ger- 
man princes, under the lead of Conradin, son 
of Conrad IV,, and last representative of the 
House of Hohenstaufen, made an attempt to 
expel the French from Italy, but they were 
decisively defeated. Conradin was taken pris- 
oner, earried to Naples, and put to death by 
order of King Charles. When about to be 
executed, he threw down his glove from the 
scaffold, appealing to the crowd to convey it 
to any of his kinsmen in token that whoever 
received it was invested with his rights, and 
charged with the duty of avenging his death. 

In the year 1258 Philip, eldest son of Saint 
Lonis, received in marriage the Princess Isa- 
bella, daughter of the king of Aragon. When 
this union was affected, it was agreed by the 
kings of France and Spain that the latter 
should surrender to the former the towns which 
he held in the south of France, and that Louis 
should give in exchange to the king of Ara- 
gon those districts of Spain which had heen 
wrested by Charlemagne from the Moham- 
medans. About the same time the French 
nionarch secured a large portion of the prov- 
ince of Champagne by purchase from Count 
Thibault, who in virtue of his mother's right 
had acceded to the throne of Navarre. 

Having completed the disposition of affairs 
in his kingdom, Louis TX. at last found him- 
self in readiness to renew the war with the 
Turks and Mamelukes, How the expedition 
with which he left France in the year 1270 
was diverted into a campaign against Tunis, 
how the plague broke out in the French army 
encamped on that sun-seorched shore, how 
many thousands perished in anguish and de- 
spair, and how the aged king himself sickened 
and died, have already been recounted in a 
preceding chapter.’ 

Saint Louis left as his suecessor his son 
Philp hy Margaret of Provence. This prince 
was with his father in the siege of Tunis, and 
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like him was attacked with the plague.  Re- 
covering from the malady le embarked for 
home and reached Sicily in the latter part of 
the year 1270. Were his queen died, as did 
also King Thibault of Navarre. 
distinguished personages connected with the ex- 
pedition, including Alfouso—the kine’s uncle— 
and the Countess of Provenee, fell victinis te 
the pestilence. In the 
beginning of the fol- 
lowing year Philip 
reached his own do- 


Many other 


minions, bearing with 
him in sad procession 
the dead bodies of his 
queen and his father. 

The new sovercign 
ascended the throne 
with the title of Puitre 
T1., and reecived the 
surname of the Bold. 
Tn his policy, he imi- 
tated the methods of 
his father. Two years 
after his return to 
France, he in 
marriage the Princess 
Maria of Brabant. In 
the mean time, he had 
raised to the position 
of ehief minister of 
the kingdom a eertuin 
parvenu named Pierre 
de la Brosse, whose 
former yoeation of 
barber had little ree- 
ommended him tor 
affairs of state. Not 
long after the king’s 
marriave, De Brosse 


took 


conceived a violent 
hatred for the queen, 
and resolved to eom- 
pass her downfall. 
In 1276, Prince Louis, the king’s eldest son, 
died, and the cireumstanees were such as to 
favor the fulse accusation that Queen Maria 
had caused his death by poison. For the 
time it appeared that her cause was hope- 
less, but a valiant brother came forward, and, 
after the manner of the age, challenged the 


acenser to a mortal combat. The cowardly 
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itha 


' De Brosse, thus eonfronted, diast not accept 
the wage of battle, and was himself executed 
on a eibbet. 

Meanwhile, Charles of Anjou, uow king of 
the Two Sicilies, was pursuing his schemes of 
| personal ambition, Desiring to he regarded 

ax the head of Eastern christendom, he pur- 


| chased from the granddaughter of Guy of 


SAINT LOUIS SITTING IN JUDGMENT, 


| Lusignan the title of king of Jeruxalem. 
The effeet of this and other measures of self 
averandizement was to raise up around Charles 
a host of enemies, who made a conspiracy to 
expel him from the kingdom. A general mas- 
saere of all the French in Naples and Sicily 
was planned to take place at the ringing of 
the vesper bell on the eve of Easter 1282, 
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With fatal precision, though the plot had been | the Srcruran~ Vespers—a fitting prelude to the 
in preparation for the space of two years, the | massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

diabolical plot was carried out. The massacre In the year 1285 Philip the Third found it 
began in Palermo, and spread from town to necessary to undertake a war with Pedro, king 


bh 


DEATIT OF THE LAST OF THE IITDHENSTAUFEN, 
Drawn by EH. Plueddemann, 


town, wherever the French had made settle- | of Aragon, That ruler had presumed to set 
ments, until at least eight thousand innocent | at mancht the settlement sanetioned by the 
people had heen butchered. This infamous out- | Pope, by which the crown of Aragon was to 
rage against human lite is known in history as | be conferred on Prinee Charles, son of the 
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French king. The expedition undertaken by 
Philip was, however, attended with disaster. 
A fleet which had been sent out with provis- 
ions for his army was eaptured by the Ara- 
gonese commander, De Lauria, and the French 
troops were left without supplies. It now 
appeared, moreover, that the health of King 
Philip had been ruined in the African cam- 
paign of his father. Despairing of success, he 
attempted to withdraw into France, but, on 
arriving at Perpignan, he found it impossible 


into Aragon. For a while, he was withheld 
from his purpose by the mediation of King 
Edward of England, whose daughter had been 
married to Alfonso of Aragon. But the good 
othiees of the English monarch could not per 
manently avail to prevent hostilities. A war 
broke out between the French and Arayonese, 
and continued for some years without decisive 
results. At the last, the contest was ended 
by the independence of Aragon, which was 
attained without material loss of territory. 


FUNERAL OF SAINT LOTIS. 


to proceed, and died at that place in October 
of 1286. The crown descended, without dis- 
pute, to his son Philip, surnamed the Fair, 
who aseended the throne with the title of 
Paiuie TV, In him the mild temper and pru- 
dent behavior, which had of late characterized 
the kings of France, disappeared, anid was re- 
placed with violence, avariee, and excess, ine 
somuch that a strange contrast was presented 
between the beauty of the reyval person and 
the moral deformity of the king. 

At the first, Philip IV. undertook to re- 
trieve the misfortunes of the late expedition 


Tt was during the continuance of this petty 
and diseraceful conilict that the news of the 
downfall of Acre, and the consequent subver- 
sion of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was car. 
ried to Western Enrope. That event has 
already been fixed upon as a proper limit for 
the present Book. Here, then, on the high 
dividing ridge from whieh, looking to the 
past, we behold the wild and extravagant 
drama of the Crusades, and, turning to the 
future, discover the colossal form of Mon- 
archy rising above the ruins of Medieval 
Europe,—the free cities growing vreat and 
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powertul as the conservators of publie lib- ning of the fullowing Book, the annals of 
erty, and the convex rm of the New World Germany, Italy, France, and England, from 
seen afar in the watery horizon of the West,— the close of the thirteenth century to the dise 
we pause, intending to resume, in the begin- covery of America by Columbus, 
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